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TEXT IN DEVAmOARI AND ENOLISH TRANSLATION 
CONDENSED IN THE POET’S OWN WORDS BY PANDIT A. H- SRINIVASACHARIAR 
TRAKSLATED BY 

Dr. V. RAGHAVAM, m.a.. ph.d, 

WITH A FOREWORD BY 

DR. SIR S. RADHAKRISHNAN 

TO, I.. Bill.! v.l.™ >. 

N.ioiAn Th» MiniBaiHATi of SiM Vr*’* I* «**o b'e*w‘ EpIc of the WorH end le tlili eilinfreble conaefitstlon 
•cbleTeabjP.nait A.M StlDlTMMh»ri/r. file iiory o» Ae|ie*i Ibie m*\n 

by the bett porilooi oJ the aulogut* end aUeoBWA Jodeed, ItUtbo Poet VyM» thet t* ipeeking, not the CoiaplIeT. 

"No woih ot ImeglnetloB," eild the Ute Mr. Romeeh Cheeder Enlt, “ti eo rich end so tree M rte 
Mahalharata In the porwe'wte of the hoiaeo dietetler— not la totment end inffertng m In Derte, not onder 
OTerwhelmlng p.ailool m Id 8heke>pe*re-bQt hnm.n eherecter in lU e»lm dignity of itrength end repose, 
like those tsmottel figure* In towhU whleh the aocleew taraed out, end which modern iculptori have TAlnly 
soneht IQ reproduce. The old Koru tnonsreh Dhritereshtra, ilghtless end feeble, bat mejesHc 1o bl* ^elent 
grendw, the noble gtendtUe BhUhuie, ‘deeib'e eobdner * end ootooqnereble In wir ; the doughty Drone, 
Teeerehle priest end TeDgetul werrlari end the prond eod peerless erther Kiroe— here eech » distinct 
chsrseter of bla own The proud efld aoylcldlec Daryodben, end ihe fierce end fiery Dubsesea stend oat 
foremost emong the wr*thlul sons of the feeble old Kata iponercb. And Krlihne. , • . > . anastched In 

bntnen wisdom, erer striving lor righteousness end peeca, be Is thorough end unrelenting In wer when wer 

bsi began Aed the women ol the ledUn Epic poesese cberectert »t marked es those oi the meo. The 
itstely end mejsitiQ rmeen OendbsrI, the loving end dotleg mother Prlibe, the proud eod leorotal Dreupedl 
Bonleg her wrsth till her wrong* er« feertuKr reveeged, end the bright end brilllesi and snney Sabhadra, 
—these ar« dlstlect imege* reeciUed by the need of a true msiler In the rsaln of creative iaaglBalloa,'' 
“Every eoeee on the shtiUng eceoe, ’* eaye the eane writer, “It a perfect and Impreeilve plelare. 
The toUTnemt'Dt at the ertnee* tn wh'ch Avian end Kerne— the AtbtUe* end Hector ot the lodlao Eplo— first 
net aed each narked the other for hie toe ; the gorgeoae brldel of Dreupedl ; the eqnelly gorgeont corona- 
tion et Yndhlithlt end the death n( the ntond end botnteions filsupels; the fetal game of dice and the 
•eorefat wrath oi DttnpedI egelnit her tiioltars: the eelm beenty ol the loreit life of the Pendevas; the 

eattle.llltlsgle UetsyeUnd tn which the gelUnt Aiinn thtow «S his disguise and etood ioTth at wairlor and' 

eenqueror; and the Komerlo speecbei of the warriore In the counell ot wer on the eve of Iho great contest 
—eech ecece of this veaeteble old Epic tmpreeeee ttiell oa the mlod of the bushtd and astonished reader.” 


Il li no email echtevement to have brought out le a handy volume the mala Ineldeate end the 
ontTsl leeching ol e work el over 90,0W verses, which Is ot the chereeter of an eoeyclopaidle of life eed 
■ ■■ , 'lorr '* *•«" In n brief compess,” says Bir 8 Radbekrlsbeen in bis 

rreled In the seme order es In the ortginel. Il will 


knowledge. For “the entire story Is fonod here 

Foreword to this book, “ end the m»tc« toOdents er . _ . _ 

be found useful hy the modern reader who bee lltCe time end fell incllnetlon' to Helen to the whole Epic"’ 
The trnssUtoT.Dv. Regtieveo. has piwented the itory to n clear, eimple end dependable English eefb. which 
hei sblTcn to preser^ the spirit of ^e origloeL Neither the Ignorance of Benekrlt nor the 
memroolh slse of the ortginel need now lined In the wey ot eoyone enjoying the liumorlil Epic of Tyese. 

. >> The MihebbernU In thus an eieoUent addition to Messrs Neteinu’e Nsllooel Clesilcs wVIaV. 
Uclodes such well known bonks •* Ibeir popnUr Pocket "Bbirevod QIU" end “ 

Works" end tbelr recent pubUcatloa— “ Telmlkl Remeynon**. * • » ®d oeokeres Select 
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By Dr. GILBERT 5LATER 


T en jeftra ago, vLeti mi "DraY\duin 
Elenient in Indian Culture ^ was 
published, aechrrologists kne^r of two most 
ancient centres of^ cnihsation. sitonted 
mpectise'i In Egji't nnd. ici the lower U«in 
of the Euphrates and Tigris, from which the 
oirilisatjon of Wistcrn Asw, of the -Vediter- 
ranenn basin, ot Europe genemllN. and of 
, other Continents colooised bj Europeans has 
deieloped during the inst four oi fiie 
I thousand ) ears. It was a matter for debate 
aheihet the ancJeat. hut prohaW> less 
ancient. eiMlisations of China, Mexico, 
Central America and Peru had been 
dented from Mesopotamia or had doieloped 
uidependctiUy. 

So far ns IndiA was concerned, if was 
generalli liolieted that Induin eitihsatiOD. as 
UcVistsut the present dij. was introduced 
h^ theArjan intadoM, who spoXe San«Vnt, 

^ and left in (he Rig i’od.i their most ancient 
. memorial. 1 contended for the opposite 
* view, hftldms that the civiinsition of India 
I was prc Tedic in origin and (he creation of 
men of the Dra'idinn mce. already more 
advanced m the arts of peaceful industry 
than the iniuders, though less evport in nor. 
Though the lungungeb of the roni|ucring 
Arsuoa h.»ie nuiiersedoil those of the 
Dravidwns over the greater part of Indir, 
hirgclj', as I msititaine'h lwriiu<e they were 
' easier to learn. I tirgued that social customs 


and religious bchels were oniy modified lirt 
(ransforroed. by the Ar>aii conquest, and that 
those of the fresent da? are the resuH of 
evolution feom those of the pre-Arjan period. 
There were otbcis who held sijnihsr opinions, 
but we were onh a IjereticAl mmonty. 

Not long nftei the piiblienfion of niy book, 
the Aiscoverv fl the ancient eivihsution of 
the lodua VaWrj , tJirougb the eiplorntiori ot 
Hampiift nnd Mohm/o D.iro, reroiotlom^ed 
current beliefs about the origins of Indian 
civihsatioD. Cere wers discovered the 
remaios of ft very ancient civilisation, closely 
akin to tbftt of the most ancient Sumenan 
civtbsatioQ of the Jiuphrates, bat even more 
advanced, llotcover, the sheietaV remains 
discovered at dfoftenjo Daro prove that the 
bulk of its lohnbitants were of the true 
Dmvidnio raee. so closely ahm to the 
Mediteyrnnean i-acc of Southern Europe as. 
to be indistinguishable from it, with .an 
admixture of the more primitive pro- Dravtdain 

type and of bvoad beaded folk akin to the 
Alpine race of Central Europe. Further, in* 
the diseovery of artifvcts indicating that the 
religion of Mohenjo Daro rras alhcd to 
SaiMsm. we have «ome eonftftaatioo of the 
.theory of the continuity of Incdati cnlture of 
to d.\r with that of the ancient cities of the 
tndns Tallej. / 

We have then the knowledge now of 
three, instead of only two, most ancient 
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centres of civilisation, from which nearly 
all, if not quite all, subsequent civilisations 
have developed. But what about the 
relations between those three? The one 
fact which is clear is that the Sumerian 
and Indian civilisations must have had 
a common origin; one must haae been 
derived from the other, or both must 
have derived from some third hiilh- 

place, psrlinps one still undiscovered. But 
how were both of these related to ancient 
EgJTt ? Ilere we come withm the range 
of a long-standing archmological controversy. 

Prof. Elliot Smith, and Prof. W. J. Perry, 
both strong advocates of the theory of the 
diffusion of any given element of cultnie 
from one source only, as opposed to that 
of independent discovery or invention in 
various places, hold that both Sumerian 
nnd Indian civilisations were derive*! from 
Egyptian, the former being brought hy 
Egyptian sailors who had learnt the art 
of navigation on the Nile, and -who o\plore«l 
the shores of Arabia in search of metals, 
pearls and aromatic gums, vvhieh were 
liMicved to have magical life giving and 
hfe-prescrving qiiaiitfes. and who ultimately 
established settlements on the banks of the 
lower Euphrates. Sumerian evplorers 
later, he opines, travelling eastwards on n 
similar quest, arrived at the Ininks of the 
Indus, and founded the <it) of II<irspi>a in 
the Punjab. 

This view is. however, stionply confrovert- 
cd hy the Assyriologists, who are able lo 
put forward evidence, tielieve*! hy them lo he 
conclusive, that Sumerian tivilisation. 
required by Elliot Smith's tliwry to be much 
more recent than that of Egypt, is in reality 
the more ancient. If they are right, it docs 
not follow (hat Egyptian civilisation is 
derived from Sumerian, for it has on it so 
distinctively the marks /of evolution in its 


own unique environment, that of the narrow 
Nile Valley, of fertile land enriched hy the 
annual overflow of the river, and flanked on 
both sides by arid and barren deserts, that it 
. can have owed only its' most ' primitive 
beginnings to any outside -source. The 
Assyriologists. Iiowever, appear to endorse 
Elliot' Smith's opinion that' ancient Inili.in 
culture was an ofTshoot of Sumerian. But 
from that docti-ino Sir John Marshal], vvho 
is of nil ‘nrch-eologists the hast informed 
on the subject, vigorously dissents. ' 

The problem is npproaplie<l from anotlier 
point of view bv Prof. H. J. Pleure and 
Mr. Ilamld PAike in their “f’lrridors ot 
Time". They remind us that the first step 
(ovvanln the iittaininenf of a settl’I life, and 
the more rapid progress in useful arts wliich 
constitute civilisation, must liiive been the 
ciilthntioD of some rerea), peilj.ips rice in 
China and maize in Ameiioa, hut ecrtniiily 
wheat in Western Asia, and eitlnr wheat or 
Imrleyin lhi*>Iile Valley’, They tlim point out ' 
tlmt this preliminary step, pretty certainly, 
was not taken in any low lying river valley, 
covered with deneo variation n-itil cleared 
hy" mart, hat on more open griiund on (he 
slotven of lulls, where wild wheat or wild 
liarley grew*. Tlicy solecterl, as (he probable 
hirtli-plaep of whe.vt eultivatioii, an nree 
where wild wheat, calletl "emmer", can stH 
1 m» found, on the hills vvliir h hound the Upive. 
Eujdirates Valiev:. From tbui eetitnv 
think', the art of ciiKi'vation sprejul down {h'‘ 
Euplimtes, and thruuglt Rvria and Palestine 
into Egypt, and as the ridier lands of th'" 
plains were opene*! up, and settle*! rommO' 
nities estnhlishfsj on tbelranks of grwt riief* 
whkh were linked (ogedu-r wlien men (ook 
to liott-huildmg. grew into cities wlikl^ 
Irecame the lioines of sdvftnre*! riviliwvtion. 

The genenil theory is, no doubt, corr«^ 
but the details re-yuin* modification, in 
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of new O' iilence from ii iiiosit unespcvtetl 
source, winch is, hurdly lecogmsed jet, e^en 
by siwialist students This e\idence first 
■bocamo hnown in England in 1031 Ihiongli 
an address to the Rojal Institution bj Piof. 
J. B. S. Haldane, who is not an nrchirologist. 
but the Cambridge Professor of Bio Chemistrj . 
The address was entitled " Prebistorj in the 
Light of Genetics", and it was republished 
in 1032 b> the author in his \olutne of 
essajs entitled "The Ineiiuahtj of M.in 
The argument, so far as it relates to 


tails*'' * told between the Hindn Kush and 
the jIinialajAs ”, and on p. 73 he wiites • The 
mens Tnttcnm tompactum (club w heat), 
y gfaeroroceioit (Indian dwarf wheat) and 
y (ordinal j bread wheat) oveilap in 

tjje Punjab and in the neighbouring hill 
countn. and it is here that the centre of 
diver'®*'y bread-wheat is found”. . . • 

“ jlgCe also, or not far AW.^J, are the original 
hom^ of small seeded tjpes of flax and 
legiif®***®*** plants OldWorld chttons, turnip, 
^Pff)t. apricot and peach ” (p. 75) 


wheat, 13 romcniontlj summan-cd for its 
bj Prof. Hald.iue in anothci es'«\ in the 
same >olunie (pp 47 and 4S). us follows — 
■Rusals-w lj>.oluijj.>,t.s C<< V Vinvilov 
and hvs coilcagues in the Sosict Dctuirt 
ment of Apphed Botnnj and Pl.int 
Breeding) aie studjing not onl> the 
doniesticAted aninmU and pUntsof todn^. 
hut their ancestors which were the mentis 
of production in pnniitiic societies In 
the case of who it, the results uic rnirlj 
clear. There are two distinct groiiits of 
wheat, which tan onlj be bjbndised 
with dilbcnUj. and each can be tiaocd 
to a definite centre. As that centre la 
approticluHl. more and mote different 
binds of wheat aro found, and these show 
all kinds of tlmncters, such ns pvirtde 
shoots, which hate been loot in the most 
cultiiated varieties, and which are shown 
b> brcftling tests to b-* almost certninlj 
priniithe cbaracters. One of those 
centres is in Abjssinia, the other, from 
which the more important group of wheats 
is derived, in or near south eastern 
Afghanistan. The former is takcui to be 
tlio original home of the ngricuUnre 
which led to Egjiitnii ciMtisnlion. the 
latter the source of Indian and Mesopota 
mian wheats, and of the more important 
^^»rletIe3 grown in Europe and America 
to-daj. 

In "Prebistorj in the Light of Genetics". 
Haldane uses other phr.ise* '■ m or near 
«>utb eastern Afghanistan", lor specifying 
the nro.t of the more imixirtant orional 
,centre of wheat cailtivation. On p. 75 he 


APyssim.!, on the other hand, besides being 
thehxgimil home of the Laid wheats colti- 
latt'^ m Cgjpt and along the African shoie 
Mediteiranenn. is also the place of 
Qiiginof ordinaij barleys Hence, whcthei 
Egj'pti.in civilisation was based on the 
(idtivntion of wheat or of barley, the basis of 
lliat civiUsation was laid down in Abjasinia 
amivl the souices of the Blue Nile. 

The ioocluaions which follow from 
tbie **^*1 evidence with regard to 
the original homo of other cultivated 
wUpi'ls and of the plants mentioned 
.ilto'v aicmoro striking, and mm e interesting, 
^[.ecialh to Indians They show that the 
eiMlisation IwBed on the cultivation of the 
niQfe important wheats began in the Punjab, 
thence down the river Indus to 
S(.|Dde and that Mesopotamia learnt from 
Ind'^theart of cultivation. Further, since 
Suin^xan civilis-ition is pretty certainly 
older than EgJTlian, it follows that Indian 
pwr'’«^‘c civilisation is the most ancient of 
all. ***d that to Dravidian pioneers in the 
hfrP'ine »rls of peace, the world owes more 
or ifB materi.vl prosiientj than to the people 
of any other race or country . 

( commend these tacts to tl e considemtion 
of readers of the Inrtlan 'Rtttfir. 



‘‘ Public Schools ’* and Indian Progress' 

By Mr. St. NIHAL .SINGH 


' TIMES liavo changed in India. It inay 
^ well be ashed however if the aj’stem 
of education has been ulteied to oiahe it 
possible for the rising generation of oiir 
citizens to talvo nn> thing like fall ud\antagc 
of the opportunitica that are likely to 
he theirs. 

In daj s gone by, it used to be said that the 
Wcstein sjstcm of education was introduced 
into Indi.i for the purpose of manuf.ictuniig 
cloikb. That is a hard saying — especiallj in 
the face of the grandiloijiient phrases 
emplojed by Thomas n.iblnngtnn MaraiiUy 
in the Minute ho indited just about a 
hundicd ycais ago. 

* Taiintb iipait. Britons uhose sires and 
grandsires created the vdiicatioiml ajatein. 
never tiro of finding fault with it. Much 
has been done, it is true, to mend it dining 
the last generation. Effort has heeiipirti 
cularly diiected towards removing from the 
Umvcrsities the leproiudi ih.il lhe> ueii* 
merely institutions foi conducting cxamm.i- 
Hons that aiccnliuUod tlie Indutn pasMon 
for ‘‘cramming’’. The cultivation of the 
faculty for reseanli into the past am! for 
original work, in the variouK bnmthoa of 
science, receive ever increasing eniphawis 
at our educational ceiitrcs. 

Who will, nevertheless, make liold to claim 
that the »>fitcin, ns a whole and parti- 
cularly at the base, is designeil to develop 
Iho 8CI1SG of initiative in the Ikijs and girls 
—to invest them with the bvnse of resiion* 
sibilitj — and to instil in them rsprit tie 
corps? Such a claim, if made, could not Iw 
establislifsh All available evidence i«. in 
fact, to the contrarj. 

Yet never were such qii.-Uities necd'al in 
an ampler niwi^uro or more urgently than 

■ AllrlfbU I'avflatlv* rM«rr«4 

t-j the Antler. 


lo-d.ty. The future can he safeguarded oni 
if, out of the young men and women wh 
are entering life, a biifficicnt number posses 
mettle capable of standing nil the stresses an 
strains incidental upon the pressure that wil 
he put tixion them. 

Our British friends have a ready-mad 
solution for tlie problem. Tliey urge tb 
establishment of “pulilio rcIiooK” in Indi 
similar to those through which they them 
selves have pissed. Such instituliuiw iiit 
they cl.iim. eminently fitted to develop tin 
sense of initi.itivc and lespoimibility and f< 
prepire young men to he leaders in whalovei 
donuin of life they may happen or choosi 
to enter. 

Indi.vn tbuiiglits me (lovving more and inoiv 
ill a nimil.ii channel. The te.isnn is nob fm 
to seek. It is felt th.it sineu tlm “public 
school ■’ system lias enabled certain Brilom 
to become our ruler*, we would bo able the 
better to mb' onrselveK wcie wo to piihH 
through iiistilutions of a hiinil.u tvpo. 

This soil of ic.isoning takes it for granted 
that th.il h.vslem ik hs well siiilcd to our 
genius as it is to that of the British uud 
therefore it can be^ BuVccssrully transplanted 
leilily to our country. Upon some ludi 
theory wen- built, a hiilf-cenlury or so ago, 
the in*tiliilio{is of that tharoctor fo^ 
educ.iting princes and noblemen’s sons. 

It would i>erli.ips be niif.iir to draw any 
general coiicIumoih from the results of that 
pvrlicuUr eTperiment. Bcions of ru’ 
dynasties taught there lufkisl, ns a rule, tlif 
tnuhtion of htudiousri's<s. Many of Ihoa^ 
therefore were content with the acquis' 
of iwhsh rather than of vari'sl knowledge O' 
solid worth. 

The more wide awake among the Indi»s 
nnlerii seem to l>p alive to this fact. Tl'fT 
also'reahte that if their Order is to sarvi” 
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their feons must apply themseBes to their 
studies and equip themselves intellectnally. 

It is therefore not too much to hope that 
the Chiefs’ Colleges may turn out a better 
t>Te of joung men. 

Then, too, it may be argued that some 
Indians other than iirinces" and noblemen’s 
sons ha>e had the benefit of “ public school ’’ 
education. They have attended e\ther 
institutions of this character in Britain oi 
those maintained in India, mote or less 
expressly for European and Anglo Indian 
children. A considenihle percent.igc of them, 
it 13 claimed, ha^e scored socccss in 
uhatover n\emie of life they ha'O entcied. 

It may. of course, be couteoded that the 
cxperieocc gained so far is too slight to 
vnrmnt us in committing oursebes to n 
definite conclusion one or the other 
regarding the feasibility of acclimatising m 
India an institution so distinctively English 
as the “public school It may further 
be said that eicn m England there are 
critics of this system vrbo believe that it 
perpetnates, if it does not actually cieatc, » 
ciistti. lulndiii.uchaie far too many castes 
already to uiltully add another to the list. 

Kor must wo leave expense out of the 
reckoning. Public school ” education is 
necessivnly expensive, and unless subveotion 
^ is provided from public ^funds or by 
phihnthropio trusts, its benefits sronld be 
Imuted to the sons of well to do parents. In 
p>»»sing through ft school of this descriptum. 
moreover, hoys must inevitably aciyuire 
e-xpeusave habits and. unless special care 
IS taken, might easily become denationalised. 

may argue along these lines as much 
as wo please: but the Issue, in a very 
material sense, has been lifted above the 
plane of discussion. “ Public school “ cdaca- 
tion patently promotes, the chances of young 
^ laduvus s«.eViag openines recently made. 


The results of the competitive examination 
held. at Delhi for ailmission to the Indian 
Military Academy at Debra Dun show, 
for instance, that ii boy who has had such 
education stands, perhaps, a better cliance of 
getting in— and, what is more impoxtant, of 
getting on after he Las been admitted — than 
one who has not eojoved such advantages. 
In passing through a “ public school ’’ his 
physique, it is s.iid, receives special caie, be 
becomes amenable to discipline, his character 
IS formed and the te.am spirit is develoi’ed in 
him to a point that makes it much easier to 
shayve him mlo an ofticei than, as a rule, his 
fellow Students educated in the oidinary way. 

This suggestion may. of course, be dictated 
by prejudice— the prejudice of men trained in 
a certiin fhsbion insisting upon putting 
others through the sivme paces. It must 
nevertheless be remembered that those who 
may be considered to be thus prejudiced have 
IQ (hen hands — at piesent exclusively — the 
moulding of the Mihtaiy leaders for the 
Indian Army. Unless the unforeseen haiipens, 
they will continue to be in that position for 
years to come. Their opinion, even if it be 
regarded aa prejudiced, counts, therefore, and 
18 bound to count for a time. 

In this connection, two facts ate worthy 
of note . 

(1) Long before the Indian Military- 
Academy was opened, a " public school 
was founded at Dehm Dun — a ’’ public 
school ” maintained from the Military 
budget nnd coupled with the name of 
His Boy al Highness the Prince oftVales, who, 
in fact, inaugurated it in February. 1922. 

(2) The Commander-in Chief of the 
Indian Army. His Excellency Sir Philip 
Chetwodo. has, on more than one occasion, 
emphasized the need for svKh schools m 
speeches delivered at the Indi.vn Military 
Academy. 
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So fur little lias been clone in tlio A\ny 
of establishing echooly of this description 
for Indian boys not entitled to study in 
Chiefs’ Colleges. Di. 61. A. Ansan, %\oiking 
in cotlalioration with some fricncls, somo 
years ago founded such an institution in 
Debra Dun, though' so far ns I can lenin, 
other interests claim Dr. Ansari’s attention 
and ho is no longer connected with the 
management of the school, at least actively. 
More recently Colonel William Brown, an 
61. A. of Tiinity College, Dublin, and a 
gallant soldier with a distinguisliCHl K'corcl 
in the Great War, opened a “ public school ” 
in the ivime town. No doubt lieemisc 
parents fool that tbeir Ixiys will be subjected 
to dtsciplioc, of which Indian youths stniKl 
so sadly in need, and will not Ik* mcrolj 
roftched to get through the cxnmriiutions 
prcscrlbod by the Catnbiidge Univorsitj, 
it lias altmcited students from all 
parts of India. This success has IcM to 
the opening, a few months ago, of 

Bt. Joseph's Acndehiy ui Dolira Dun, 


through ,thc initiative of a Eorni 
C6iCIiolic educationist. 

There is then the moio ambitious piojec 
formed by tho late Mr. S. R. Das. A larj 
tract of land with buildings expressly crectc 
for te.rching and lesidontiiil purposes, in 
pleasant, salubrious part of Dobra Dun. hi 
been nexjuired at n fraction of the origini 
cost incurred by tho Government of Indii 
which conducted a forest college here fo 
some yc.irs. Sir Joseph RJiore ami Sir Finn 
Noyce, among othoi's, are taking keen interet. 
in tho scheme bcxjueiitlied by their friend an 
CO w'orkc»r. The applications recci'ml «r 
believed lo he so niimc'ious that a start can b 
made at any moment tlio iirningementb cm 
be completed. 

Wc should, inn few yeais, have plenty o 
data upon wliich lo ariivt* at a deflnlb 
conchwioa hs to whether It is jiossibl 
successfully to iiuclimalise, (n our ciounlry 
tho Bnglish " public stliool" and, If so, liov 
far that rxjieilionl will conduce to liaHtcnlni 
the i«i<e of our progu'ss. ' • t 


The Problems of Indian Population 

BY Mr. C F. ANDREWS 


O NE of tbe most difllcult problems ahead 
of Indian Ktatesmen will be to provide 
for the cvcr.inrrciising biiiplus population 
of India. At the time when the woml 
opidemics and other forms of diwasc. such ns 
dysentery among young infants, have been 
c-ompieresl. and thus the length of human life 
has licen made imicli greater than it i* 
at present, what «vn 1 h? done to provide 
an nde<iuate Inelibooil for sueh multitudes? 

Some who liave studied European statistical, 
have come to ^le conc-lusion tluil from tlie 
first moment when tho death nite in loduv 
f.dls. tbe birth rate will fall also. JIuf this 
lb not Bt all borne out by 'statistico 


elsewhere. There is iilwayK an immense 
‘lag’ before the birth rnto liegins to folloff 
the fall in the death nite, eKp<*cmll>' «1 
food is plentiful of iv Miinplc type. 

In I'uroiie itself, that ‘lag ’.or interval.'! 
which there was a high birth rate and 
coiiiparntively low d.iith rate was ti fair! 
sustained one; and it accounted for *’ 
immensely rapid ovcT-iwpul.ilion of Furor 
last century. 

The B-ime I'eriod is likely to occur in In<J^ 
and increase our over-i>opiil.ttioii problerv 
This has Ir'corne elc.vr to me from the figu. 

T hatv* eo?|ecte>l coneerning tiic lu’rth rB'*” 
as coexist led with tfi** death rate, among i* 
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Tamil population in Natal. There, in that 
favoured chmate, which appears exactly to 
suit the Tamil family life, we have had. Jn the 
last ten j ears, some of the highest birth and 
lowest death statistics, that have been 
registered in nnj countrj. For, the birth 
rate Ins hsen nearls as high, as SO 
per thousand oiei* the whtAe of that 
period, and the death rate has ave^ed 
about 15 to 16 p“r thousand during the 
same intetial. I am quoting from memorj 
and gi%ing round figures , hut 1 believe 
they are well within the mark. 

This amasing birth rate (ns compared with 
de.ith rate) has hardU, I behove, ever been 
equalled. Tliere have, indeed, before been 
birth rates as hieh But I have Merer seen, 
in an) stntisticnl table, n birth rate so high 
with a death rate so low at the s-ame time 
Therefore, if uo turn to India and 
eonsiiler for a moment vhat is happening 
now and what is still more UVely to 
happen hter on. owing to the reduction 
of the high death rates that prevail at 
present, we begin to wonder what will 
be done with the surplus population 
thus created. 

Medical and Mnitarj skill conld easil) 
reduce b) 50 per rent, the death rate In 
South India in a single generation. This, 
to me, is clearlj proved b> what 1 have 
soon of Tamil family life in Natal. But 
8uppo!.e. owing to » supply of pure water 
in the rill.vge^, this were actiiall} 
ac«)mpli<hed. and suppose at the same 
time that tbe birth rate. ihd.nflt-*s». ItwrcA, 

^ where should we be? .What could be 
done with a populition that increased at 
sueti an excessivel} rapid rate? 

Dist census, the increase of nearly 84 
mdlion-s to the population of India in a 
•ingie decade, was al.vrming enoogh. It 
tn.ide every thoughtful man pause and think. 


Bat*what will happen, if even this rate of 
increase is etceeded, owing to a more 
rapidly falling death late ’ 

Let us think again of that extraordinary 
ftgore in Natal. It we were given favouring 
conditions which lowered the death rate — 
especially among babies — then something 
similar might happen in Madras Presidency. 
They arc the same village people — there 
In Natal and here in the Madras villages — 
they have the same natural instinct for 
l.vrge families . only in Madras the infantile 
death rate is still excessive. 

11 

For many years past, I have been studjing 
the effects of the emigration from tho 
Tamil conntry to Ceylon and Malaya. 
While in the past, it was a part of my 
duty to take an active part in trying to 
stop mdentnred labour from ^ladras to Fiji 
nod other places, it did not seem to me at 
»U as orgent to stop the migration of fne 
labour to these nearer regions Evil abuses, 
connected with the Kangani system, had 
to be dealt with, and an Agent was necessary 
to improve conditions in MaLaya. In both 
those matters I took an active part. 
Again in Cejlon. for many years, along 
with, others, I did everything possible to 
bring to an end the riindit sy stem of ' debt 
slavery and in the end this was abolished. 
But I never wished to prevent or stop 
altogether tbe free emigration of labonr, 
which eased considerably the population 
problem of the Tamil country. Indeed, it 
raJicjesh 'rmigeind, •poiulidcnm. Snft 
also served to raise the excessively low 
price of the poorest form of agricnltural 
labour. In both these things, it did good 
and not barm. 

Yet it la quite evident that the saturation 
point of Labour absorption is being reached 
both in Malaya and in Ceylon. In boom 
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ypsirh. porhaps, a few tlious.»nd extra may 
1)0 taken; but that counts for xcry little, 
re U no future for emigration on a 
er scale either to Mnkja or to Cejlon. 
Ill 

Hiilc I vnt. in Natal, a Colonisation 
ort, of great interest, was ptihhalied I)> 
Union Cioxrrnmcnt. Outlie Committee. 
8 . It. Naiilii, of MiiitjrbniK, iil.wod n 
minent [.»rt. The Committee not 
nucli re<iuireilto n'Tommentl rnnclnKions, 

0 find out (ertniii f.irts It unn callrtl 
fact Ihiiling' Comnii-hion. 

n the enil. its roneluKions were almost 
ircly negative. On the other hand, wnne 
,ls futs were of gnat Milne 
t trieil to (lisrover whether there was 

1 nnowupicvl land within llntish territory 
the TropKs, whl<h might 1- made mto 

Indian Colony fur India* siiri.hi>. 
tmUlion, The ijii.H,tion was «!,/» 
reil. whither aiiv .Sntal Indnn wonhl 
hkel> to emigrote, iirovid.-.! n eaiefuU) 
viuiPvl emi/rnliiin Khenie was rt.nrtetl 
)m India. 


The ronrlu-ion n-aihe-l wa, negatne. 
vlv three eoimtrieH m the , Troyie* vrr^ 
itisiiU red to U- rrorlh mentmnmg- Hriil*|, 
o.xna. llr.ti.h New (tamea, ,nd Hnt.O. 
Orth IWnev). In ea<h of the«e rmmtrie^ 
■ere were ohvioa, .Inwlurl., 

'ermvl quite ii«urmeiint.i!,le 

It, 

n r; V 


BoBidcfl tills, when Chineso have become 
estahlislied in any colony, as the agriculturists 
and labourers, it is verj hntd indeed for the 
Indians to compete with them. Malaya 
forms an exception, simply because the work 
of rubber-topping is such light and poorly-paid 
work, that the Chinese in Mnlaja do not 
touch it but flock instc'iid to the tin mines, 
aheie they get much harder work, but three 
times the pay per dav for their InW. Thus 
they do not comivtc with the Indian 
hboiirers at all. 


Wliat then js tho conclusion, which one 
««n arrive at fiom siidi difilciilt facts to 
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The Joint Committee Report 

By Col Sir KAILAS NARAIN HAKSAR, Kt. 


pTOB the last thirteen jcars and more, 
^ India has been the scene of unremitting 
strife. For our present putposea it seems 



hardly iicce««ar> to estimate the losses and 
gains resulting from the suffenngs ontnilwl 
by wh.at some c.ilt'' light fur freedom ", nnd 
others, conduct alike cnlciilnted to render the 
task of gosernment »n\w*«iUle nod to shatter 
the cause of ordered pi ogress Mlint » much 
more to the point is to realise that the roun 
try not tnerclj wnnts pence but. also, that n 
period of V‘e.»cc, and sucli Iwlinewl effent 
ns pence atone can ensure, must intersene 
before the nation »l mind mn> be again aub* 
ieeted terthe distraction of dis ided eoonseh,. 

Tlie propos.ils of the Joint P.irhinienl.ary 
Committee, reganhng coiistitution il adsance. 
are before the count r>. 

It was not esi>ooted hj aninne th.U they 
^ouJd follflii the Ime of Indis's demands, 
lost for that re-ison. it feenis imiwratise that, 
before cnticLiog Uio»e proposat-s esorjone 


should nxiprcemte the forces which have 
tended to determine their salient features and 
as a necessary consequence, make up bis mind, 
in relation to those forces, what, in the 
nltimate, general interest of the country, 
would he the most piaclical and, hence, tho 
wisest polici to adopt townids the scheme 
ns a whole 

1 rentuie to suggest that the proposals, 
such as they nre icsult fiom the conflict of 
tnaoy force* I further submit that the 
contlKt of foices to which attention will 
presontli be dmw n, has been a more powerful 
iQsiluinent in giMiig their shape to those 
pioposai* than the rouilict of interests to 
whi<h they nre likely to be put down Those 
Intel ests might or might not be mutually 
exchisiie the\ might ot might not be 
lueconcitable. but tho forces which have 
dcteiinined (he form of the proposals are 
inheienth not reconcilnblp. 

There are the differences in India nnd there 
are the differences in England. In India, 
communal differences unargiiably account 
for some of the propos.ils. that ai-e. by common 
consent, fundinientfilly opposed to certain 
acceptwl iictneiples. But for these differences, 
the inotection of Srinorities would not be one 
of the resiionsibilities of the Goiernor- 
Gonewl or the Oovernors, nnd Separate 
Electorates would not bo the basis of the 
comiWMlion of the Central and Proiincial 
liCgislitures. 

1 am loth to nlhule to the tnctic.il mistakes 
which were cominittcil in the ynst. mistakes 
that tictokrnetl an unbikncetl desire for 
soH-preserialion and, therefore, could only 
encender di-t rust. But tho->e mistakes entirely 
cxplim the suggestion in the proposals that 
rigid proMMon must be made in the Consfitu- 
tion Act to prevent Comjnerrial discrimination. 
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To s.ir nf)Jl!;n« of ntU of violence 
conilcrniif'd iiiul di.’ploicd 1>5 every *n 

tlie countrv the dwtutlunccs of jiciKC tluil in 
f,\rt took iil.ue. no juntlor whether m\« ml«l 
or not, no miUter how ofwi'^ioned. nrcoiiiit 
for the ii.iUinl detrACtum from the lO’uiilelc- 
nr'?s of Provmcn! Aiitonomv 

The rti'ivrchension hukot the KifcKoiidi 
fnitinst commertiiiJ ih'«eimim.ition nlio nc- 
coiintifor theriflidili of thei>roj>o-'il'» rpHtnet 
in;? India’s freedom to dcteimme her own 
Currency iind ll\e\ii\n^e iioiuies Not Ihnt 
India hadn t divide to distrust Kn,{lind'9 
intentions m this counertiou th" more 
relevant point is that India, foi her [urt Rove 
Biifl'icicnt cause to British intcii'sts to 
dlstrufit her motive in dem.vmhni; complete 
{\scnl freedom. 

Now lot us turn to the position m riUKlund. 
The representatives of the vanoua parties 
In that country have their mandate from 
their voters and arc otherwise, such is human 
natnre, verj much under the influenceof tho 
more powerful and somoof them arc power- 
ful bojond tho conception of those m this 
country who have ict to understand what 
paitj organis.vtion can he — of. those voters. 
Slatiyof those voters derive tlicir Rfoat power 
from the possession of aijjple resoiircea and 
India, unquoslionahly. has conlnhoted to 
the amplitude of those lesources. Tliose 
resources, natunill>, they desire to unfCRu.'in], 
And, Renomlly there is a lurge body of 
those wljo have servolm India iti positions 
of high prestige, great pow or and large emoln- 
ments, ns also n body o! men who. impressed 
with tho need of the security of tbo Indian 
Empire, being themsoIvcH tns-paiors, desire 
to lighten the hiiideri of the British 
tax-pa> or in respect of linpervvl defence, bj 
making India responsible to shoulder what 
they consider to bo India's legitimate liability. 


Apart from these forces, antagonistic, if not 
necessarily hostile, to tho interests of India, 
jrt more concerned with their own, there i"sa 
force in Engliml. supreme and overpowering, 
engendenHl I 15 the Iiart 5 ’ 8 > stem of Government. 
WJiile the dio-hnnl ' is hred of the interests 
reejtcvl. in the existing jiosition the aspirant 
to oflice dcsnoiis of dcfe.vting the present 
Quveniment. perhaps already a die-hard under 
the influoiice of som3 or all of those interests 
IS a super die h ird, twies distilled, by the urge 
of pohticaf ambition in his own eotinfr}. 

It uoidd he helpful in ilctenniiiing the 
comitrv’h jiolicy towards the proposals of tho 
Joint Parhainentar) Committee to grasp tho 
fact that tht*s? are the inveterate forces that 
haveliecn consistently nrmjcil against tho 
SccretHrj of State for India and England's 
National Oov eminent. And, if that fact )s 
thoroughly gi.vsppd, it would bo at oneo 
reahseil that tho major responsibility for 
those proposals lies less with that Govern- 
ment than vvith these forces which it is 
powerless to ignore. 

I have alluded to the conditions in India 
vvlmh account for several of the objectionable 
proposiila in the scheme before us and I have 
indicated the additional adv erae circumstances 
in England. fTliese two sots of conditions 
have combine*! to piodiieo certain obvious 
results. But apart from those i-psiilts wliieh 
are in the nature of rellex actions, let us also 
consider ccrt.ain explicit reservations to which 
our own iwoplo frcclj consented at tho outset 
of the proreedings which have ciilminnlod in 
the present reiwt. I am referring to tho 
Army, Foreign Arfaira, etc. 

If we are lobe honest with ourselves, we 
must realise that tbo politie.al problem of 
India is begotten of her social problem. Our 
major problem remains our own social 
avstem with its miscellaneous economic 
and sectional incompatibilities and onr 
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conimunnl differences. So long as one com- 
munity disti lists the other, so long ns such 
distrust continues to occasion disturbances of 


former That depaiture m limited resi'ccts, 
as m the matter of the method of election or 
of the super imposition of Upper Houses in 


the peace the suppression of n hich has so 
often entailed the employment of imhtarj 
foices. so long wepioMdc tv reason foi the 
maintenance of the lescivations to which I 
have lefeired Can it he honestlv nfhitned 
that in the conditions that exist at piesent, 
the country is united in the desire foi alisolute 
liberty of action, i e , in the desine for ndjust- 
ing internal differences, whether those differ 
enccsbeas to how the loaves ami fishes of 
office shall be distributed oi how the defence 
'of the country against internal commotion 
and external aggiession shall be organised? 
The proposition lain advancing is that the 
justifiention for conceding that certain snb 
jects shall beieserved duung the i>eriod of 
transition isnl«o the justifiention fortheincor- 
pomtion ID the Report of otlicr restrictive 
propo«.ils Ccitninly none of these will be 
opposeil in Engl.uid, on the contrary they 
will nil be undoubtedly embothed in the 
Draft Act. 

Holding the new I do, it seems to me 
rather fruitless to discuss the mimitiie of the 
scheme. It IS possible to criticise it and the 
criticism cun be made in consonance with 
certain accepted principles ns regards the 
foundations of dcnvc'cratici'ohtical sttucUires. 
Rut it will h.vvo to be adinittevl tliat such 
criticism directed ngiiin-t the details of the 
proioxila is divorced from the IwcVground 
which I have trievl to iMiiit. If that back 
ground is admitted to bo a reality, there 
seems very little in the proposals that might 
l>e chanced. 

Further, in so far as the White I^^l>e^ has 
been cnticiscsl, it may l>c roniTded that the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee’s Ihixirt has 
beonalrcidy criticised- bec!Ui«e inlhelvtter 
there is little departure m details from the 


several Provinces, would I have no doubt, 
bcicgardedbv the more democratically minded 
mthecountiy .isu-movmg the hist vestige of 
lepiesontativc chaiActei fioiii the sthemo 
adiimhinted in the Wiite Paper But I 
submit tluit even those odious decices result 
ftom pist policies and cv ei piesent diffeiences 
It needs to lie said at this stage that whatever 
objections British India may hav e to the 
piesent projiosnls the St.itcs — the necessary 
complement of Federation — can liave none 
beyond those that they had to the 
White Pajiei 


naving s.iiu inis. i must reveit to tne 
ijiiestion of iKjlicv We can have the satisf.ic 
tion of ciiticising the proposals before us and 
we can make oiii ciiticism acrid or sober, 
doctiinaire oi convincing, accotding to the 
linbit of oui minds But, before vve ciiticise, 
let us. like practical men, consider what 
chanc-e theie is of any kind of criticism 
leading to a modificution of the recommenda- 
tions made to Parhauicnti more specially ns 
there aie public men m India, spokesmen of 
a school of thought not to be ignored, who 
li.i\e. witbm twenty four hours of the 
oiu'carancc of the Report, pmeticnlly said 
that It IS all right ? If. therefore, criticism is 
bound to prove unavailing, if the largest 
organiseil party m the countiy has, after 
prolonged deliberation, adopted the policy of 
expressing its opposition to Government 
measures in the recognised constitutional 
manner, does it not follow that the criticism 
jMssed should be confined to pointing out the 
unworlcAbitity of the proposed constitution, if 
such n defect can be alleged ng.ainst it? Even 
such critKisin should be coupled with tho 
explicit declaration that although the amended 
scheme does scant j’listice to Indi.a’s irrefut- 
able claim, tho country will work it in order 
that Its inherent defects may be piovod 
beyond question toconstitute a handicap upon 
the country's progre^. and, therefore the 
scheme, to Iw a retrograde mo.isure from the 
standpoint of Indi.i's cai«city to carry a much 
Ivrger measure of responsibility m tho 
management of her affairs. 

This.tome.sceins sound i>ohtics : any other 
Ime may not only lead the countrv nowhere 
hot might prejudice the countn's canso. 



ACHARYA RAY 

BY TiJE llON. Sir NRIPENDRA NATH SIRCAR 


A S xin olil puinl of Acjiiirja P C. Hiy, 

I ii.wo found the Cojiimcmoi.dion 
Volume’ of iiartictiLu- intOiTHt to me. It 
tnko'^ mo h-iclc to jn^Kuer 40 \e.us uhra 
Aclinrja Ihn u ns Professoi of Clumvislij jn 
Prcsidencj ColloKoof Cnleott/i. 

I h.ul the honour of attending hw eLisses 
not only for the B A and M A e\»n))nnt)on'i. 
but worked uith huu fora tew iikMtths aftci 
tnkms an M, A. Detriee in CheiiUHti) when 
ho was tnuymK on Iuh rescan hi a »» lonma • 
tion with oiRnnir oomiJounds wjih inti.ttch 
of siher. 

Djs ouassnmiAg nature. hi« fueniUineaa to 
his impils. and the chivim of hia ehaniitt*)- 


the WoiU to Kct some idc.i of its present 
bcope (ind iliinenaioiis. 

Bcfoic these Woiku were fitnrtod, India 
had to look out^ulo her borders for all her 
needs for drugs and a long*fc!t want has been 
Ruppliedlij Aclmi>a Hay's Institution. 

When I was at the Calcutta Bar, I bccarao 
imoUtHlaKA lawyer in the situation which 
was eieated h> an attempt to captiiie the 
oiganis,ition h\ those who had money, but 
huked in letbnual knowledge essential for 
running the Institution. 

It was due to the peisonal respect which 
Afharyu Ihxy roininanded that the Institution 



SiifM K 6IECAR 

ensured for him love and esteem from Imr 
pupils to an ahuoat unprecedented degiee. 

ft is fortunate for India that Acimrja 
Ihiy’s nctixities and his genius have not l>een 
confined to reseiirtb work only. Tlie Bcngnl 
Chemienl and Plinrninceiiticid Works orgi{. 
nised by him is nn insthulion whith, by 
reason of its great utility . is a nntion.i) asset. 
Since its modest start. Its scope has gone on 
ex pandin g, and one has only to p.iy a \isit to 
^'AcniiTitlkT Csmbssosmius VoLraa. Will, » 
U'r*nar«B*th D«Us. OfUaul 



aUHABYa RAY 

successfully tided over the tiisis wltUli had 
been c.ientcsi. 

Formally yeniK, Aiharya Riy has been 
drawing jiointcd attention to the e\il of 
masspioduction of Graduates, who ultimately 
«wcll the loll of the unemployed. That his 
bibours haw not U-en fruitless is shown 
by the attention which is now Wing paid 
to the wliole question of Unheraity education 
of oiir joimg men. I hoi>o liis persistent 
preaclung that it India wanlK to sunive, her 

sons should pay more allention to trade and 
.productiie indiistiy yy,ti i,e CHiually effective. 



Our Plan of 

BY Dr. B PATTABHl 

D uring a I'cuod of rest or cnll it 
‘retreat’ if sou will, — it is diftituH to 
BUS' nhnt one’s plan of campaign mas 
Campaign implies strife and strnggle — 
sometimes ne emplos fl.imbosant language 
and describe it as warfare.— and covers 
advances and letreats, offensives and 
defensives Although these terms usu.-vll) 
apply to the pl.ij of violence, >et thejr arc 
not less apt m their applicability to 
nonviolent resistance. It is in this view 
that the Bomhaj Session of the Indian 
National Congress has endorsed the 
decisions of the Congress Executive in 
respect of (n) the ^ithdrawnl of Civil 
Disobedience, (6) the Constructive rrogrumine, 
(f) the Capture of Councils, and W) the 


Campaign 

SITARAMAYVA 

events liirgelv shape themselves and if the 
nation is stiucL vvith ennui or despair 
foi the nonce, the hlundeis and obstinacy 
of ft foieign government have always 
come in the past and may be always 
tiusted to come m the futme ns timely 
and effective stimuli to weld the n.itional 
fotces together and ncive them to 
vigorous fight Moi cover, the Congiess 
his not abindoned Civil Disobedience, 
but “leiterated its undying faith that 
nonviolent non co oper.»tion and civil 
resistance aic the ouJj comiilefe t\ib$htnte 
fm methods of violente which, as 
e\i>erience has abundantly shown, have 
resulted in tcirorism both by the oppressed 
and the oppressors " 


attitude tow arils the so ctvUcd Commuual 
Award. All this has been done in a single 
omnibus resolution v hich has exciteil some 
groans and murniurs, but they were all 
subdued betimes. Let ns study . therefore, 
the resolutions of the Congress in ordei to 
realise correctly and comprehensively their 
significivnce in relation to n change of 
Ihegramme. 

The vvithdmw.il of Civil Disobedience 
needs no el.vbonitc explanation at this 
stage It is no sh.imc to admit that the 
Congress after sending a lakh of pn«oners 
into jails, after p.i>ing down seveml l.vkhs 
of rin>ees in fines and forfeitures, after 
subjecting thous.inds of its votaries to 
punishment-,, ba-, felt th.it it required a 
little breathing time, an opportunity to 
recuperate its strength and realign its 
forces. YrTiether the programme of Civil 
Disobedience is finally given up by the 
Gengres.-. it is not for me to state, not 
for the Congress either; for m a great 
novetnent like the one under review, 


The fact is that the Bombay Congiess 
only “recognised the desimbility and 
necessity of the »i(*;>e»isio»i of the Civil 
Resist.tncc e.impaign" nnd in doing so 
made an exception with teference to 
Crandhgi There is a peculiar aptness 
VQ Gandhi inangvinvlmg Civil Disobe 
dience in his own i>erson, which was 
endorsed by the Congress VTorking Com- 
raitteo and A I. C C in March 1030 
nod in au-iivending it except with reference 
to bis own iverson— which again is endorsed 
by the Congress Political cataclysms like 
their atmospheric /e/foics come without notice 
and with suddenness, and when they do 
come, they do not wait for previous 
decisions by deliberative bodies. 


To nnderst.ind the significance of the 
change of progminme of the Congress, the 
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jilc.iW uml Ccm;uss nivtlioiU. That h1d.U is 
Pi(i»i(t J>ir(t<cij, tho^c nu’thoilf ni«' thioupli 
Trutlv iind Non 'Vndonto Modoi.»U*s, 
iinitrch}‘st‘» {toihai*'' • Kood 
Iiaction of Con(;rp‘?'5incn tlu'insph hp 
lauuhiUK 'O thpir hlcPNP'i whon tho'-i dHWtir 
nnd uln.di'tu lUP nUciwt. \pt the 

ConRvoss mwv-1 hr titUrn at Uk fiuo\nluc. 
On Ihis 1 ‘stinialp tho Co!n;t(‘^‘> has onh om* 
toursp oi'pn to it niul that is to fujhl tlic 
jio\\cis QfcNil thit liar its piOKioss to lli 
(lostinj Hiirh n fiRht fiinnot in* tuiiU'don 
b> tho mlptligcntbu tiMiig in towns foi tlicw 
nro the in-odiKt of foreign education nml the 
cioatioH of a foicfgn goicinment Tlicj 
cannot rc.^i wlmt the) do not how A tioo 
is not only ludgrt] by its fruit bui beau 
onl> that fruit from tho eceiU whereof it 
Ims nrrung. 

AccouMngly, tho nation has to dejicnd 
ni>on the pootilo ntl.agp (oi its cinamiiution. 
It is onl) ilvinne the lust fourteen jenis that 
the i»eo;>fe of tho Und ha%cl)eon npiiionched 


forciunncrof this r'oSnimuie which is doubt- 
Ipsshroad-luspil Imt must hecomc doop-rooted 
BH W pU. and to this end Khnddar ntraosphcrc 
jnuat bo created— IV Khnddar mentality, so 
to put it. which will rchiihilitato Iho dead 
and dving tmfls of India. In iv word, 
it is the spread of true Sicadcsi all- 
round — not indeed tlint counterfeit 

SnodeiK which miiWps the rich richer, ftod 
the poor poorer. through mills and 
miu-hiner>, but that Kcnuine Sirndesi which 
“identifies tho Congress, in the wonts of 
the Bonihav Resolution, with the masses 
and puts forth eonccntrateil and special 
effort. un.«ffccte<l h> and independent of 
the political activities of tlie Congress". 
Care has been lalen to keep tlio Congress 
ajiart from this Milage reconhtruction— not 
that Congressmen cannot paitlcipato in its 
piotean nctiMties, hut that thoicissitudes 
of a iKililical body should not bo allowed 
to in.ir tho foi tunes of a nascent national 
movement. Gandhi hclieves that to take 


by tho Congress and an appeal Ims been made 
to llu'ir unsophistualed naluicto determine 
their own dtsitiiij. -Thouc who have niado 
this appeal and preached this gospel have 
held aloft n new- ideal of Service and s-acnfice — 
service to tho people living in the villages and 
sacrifice of one's own interesta in the national 
cause. They hivcc in this process brought 
into existence a now leadeislup. — tho 
leadership of the villages in national nITaini, 
They have revised tho economic concepts of 
tlic counti-) and dug up anew the foundations 
of Indian Nationuhsiu. To speak in concrclo 
terms, tho resubcitation of the Tillage und 
tho revival of the rural crufts and arts, tlio 
(Icvelopiiienl in this manner of ruxai wealth 
and the revival of the i iinil skill have bera 
advocxitod iu order tlml uneniplojinrnt may 
. ist; and Sienroj nmy mean food and 
niment to all. Khadd.ar has been the 


up this work under the auspices of the 
Congress w to subject it to all tho tip^ 
and downs of a democracy with its sharp 
conllicts of V lew s, its keen struggle 
between majorities and minorities, and its 
open emphasis upon fleeting triumphs as 
against i«?rmnnent success. In n wonl, to 
link tbo Into of semi-rcligiouK movements 
hko those connected with tbo Khaddar. 
tho Harijans and the viUiuje cvwfU vs 
to kill them. In this view, thet-o have 
been coimniUed to the " guidance and 
advice" of Gandhi exclusively. It is our 
hope that vve shall be able to endear 
ourwlvctt to the villugc folks by the 
ServiccH rendeted to them and then 

they will be able to recognize us 

to bo their true friends and not 

adventurers with selfish designs in which 
they Rte crunlo mere tools. This is the 
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programme for the Countrj' and the 
Congress. N\Wch hears ra its bosom 
immense potentialities not only on the 
constructii e side of economic self realization, 
but also on the nggressi\e side of political 
self assertion. 

•rhe nert question that will natnrallj arise 
from the delibenitions of tbe Bombay 
Congress and which will equally nntorally he 
put to us in a study of the Bombay Resolu 
tions would relate to the politic.il programme 
of the CongiChS in and out of the Conncils 
Outside the Councils it has alwitya had a 
programme which has not admitted of any 
such fine distinctions as political and non 
political. The mison dttre of eiich a 
po«t\on need not b-' dwelt upon at this stage, 
for Congressmen believe that the dynamic 
power needed for n vigorous political Aght 
can only emanate from solid service rendered 
to the people throngh saenftee and soU 
punflcAtion. As for tbe programme of the 
Congress inside the Councils, one neeil only 
rrcnll the manife-.to of the Parliamentary 
Board. Of course, it is open to the entieisio 
that the old, old As»etiibt} is not the forum 
wherefrom to enter a protest agmnst the 
new scheme of Political Rsforras.~"Rp'wi,ally 
when that Assomhly is not even whitewashed 
or '"VThite Papered”. But the hope is 
imminent that it will not take long for fnonds 
in the Assembly to di>cover that puhlie 
opinion amongst the Lil'crvlv the Nstioiinlists. 
and the Coiigrovmen is iin.vnimous in eon 
demning the ViTiilo Paiwr and striving for 
united action.— such as has been adumbrated 
by Sir ChimanUl Sct.alvad on his return 
from Englind the other d.i). 'Ntluit iwaetly 
I* in store for the Congress members of the 
Assembly wo cannot foretell. Tlie Congress 
St any rate is for giving them the widest 
latitude. But we are not without hope that 
sre Jong feeling inside and outside the 


Councils will be unanimous in searching 
out a piogramme of real resistance w Inch vvill 
satisfy the longings of the nation. History 
has bean repeating itself in regular cyclical 
turns. SIotiUi]ce fed up with the Assembly 
and his colleagues therein five years ago and 
urgently called for Gandhi’s inteivention and 
wliat happened in 1929 nny yet happen in 
1935 The period of G.ndhi’s exit from the 
Congress is but a temporary respite in which 
he has left the Congress politicians to think 
out and initiate policies for themselves, — free 
from the incubus of his own personality, 
growing weightier day by d.iy and bearing 
down tbe individuality of those below him. 
Uis dep irtiirc is like that of the father who 
has iMissed rich estates to his giown up son, 
but if tbe son only takes ov er the fruits of tho 


est.ite and spend them ns he liked but wants 
the f,ither himself to m naje the property, or 
vf the son would eftvoe hisown personality 
in the overshadowing personality of the 
f.vther. and develops no initiative, the latter 
willliaveno alternative but to take a short 


leave of absence. It will be remembered that 
Gandhi has gone out with a v ote of conAdence 
and with a standing invitation from that 
august bmly to reyoin it. Between 1925 and 


ivay there 


I similar uiatus 


Congress, and we have no doubt that this 
time the hi.ituswiUbe shorter, and G.andhi 
wiUhecaUevl upon to resume his command 
on All terms and direct the rtational activities 
to their dextiny U wus Gindhi th.it initi.ated 
Satt/agraha and Civil Disobeihence in 1921 
and withdrew it in 1922. It was Gandhi that 
reviled it in an intensilieil, form in 1930 and 
met with a triumph in 1931. It was Cmndhi 
that reneweil the ho«.tilitics m 1932 and 
onlered a halt m 1931. In a war we vary 
our caenpugns according to circumstances 
Now we deliver the attack and are within an 
ace of victory, now wo retreat and are under 
a cloud, but the wise Oeneml knows the he 
of the hind and the spirit of his men and 
hno^ too. when to strike as he knows when 
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O bviously the rcconimondfition*^ of the 
Joint Select Committee ennnot KVtisfy 
txny school of inogrcssicc thought nmongst 



Inilinn Nutionfilists. They Jo not pretenJ to 
go even ro fur ns the \Vliitc Parer i>roi>oftAls, 
ar»l though tlie n<?i»ort rcfcis to the 
recommendations of the MomoranJum sub* 
mittecl to tho Committee by the British 
Indian Delegation, it gives, on almost cver> 
occasion, reasons \\h> their constructue 
suggestions should not he ndorted. 

The proposals contained in thcHcimrt have 
hcon endorsed by a substantial majority of the 
Conservative Paity, and will ho embwlietl in 
a Bill which may he intioducod for Uio Jirst 
reading before Parliament lises for the 
Christmas vacation, and whose second reading 
will ho taken very caily in tho New Year. I 
have very httio doubt that it will contain the 
maximum that tho Government will ft>oI 
able to carry through P.irlmineiit in view* of 
the fact that its jirincipal provisions, m the 
form in which thev appear in the Reiiort, are 
almost certainly tho product of a number of 
compiomisos dev iscd to heturc the adherence 
■ such notable Conservatioaas Lord Hardingo 


of Penshurst, Lord Derby, and Sir Austen 
Chamberlain. 

The Bill will go through a lot of battering 
in lioth Houses of Parliament before it is 
finally passed, but its ultimate shape ns an 
Act will, in all proluhility, differ scarcely at 
all from that of the Bill. This, of course, 
aliould not preclude evcr> possible attempt, 
at all stages of the Bill to seethe, hj’ reason 
and by xicrsuasion, such amendments as 
would hrmg the measure into larger confer* 
fnitj’ with ftieinge Jndi.sn sentiment. Indeed, 
the Ijabour Party, who have refused to accept 
responsibility for the Bill that the 
Qovorument propose to introduce, have 
lot It lie known that they intend to move 
amendments along the lines of tho 
propositions laid down in their own minority 
memomndnm. which appears in tho 
Proceedings of the Select Committee. They 
have, however, made it equally clear that they 
will not adopt wrecking tactics or do nnytliing 
to prevent even tho smallest measure of 
rcfoim proceeding to the Statute Book. On 
the other hand, I have tho gravest , doubts 
whether, in view of tlie above considerafions, 
any substantial amendment would bo 
acceptable to the Government, ns it would 
oi>eii up wide eontrov erBies, where at present 
general agreement lies. 

Nor do I think that any useful purpose 
would 1ms served if Indian NationahstB are 
placing any faith upon an early return to 
power of the Labour Party and its handling', 
in a manner satisfactory to Indian opinion, 
tho Indian constitutional proliicin. Even if 
Txiboiir returns to power in 1980. its own 
domestic policies and tho impact of foreign 
affairs will he ro urgent and insistent that it 
will Ikj 3 <sirs before the lynhoiir Government 
would he fuK* to deal with India, and it is 
more than doubtful even then it it would be 
able to deal with the (lucslion as a matter of 
liart3’ pohej . 

In all these circumstances it is for Indian 
lenders to consider very carefully their 
nttitudo tow.vrds the Bill when it is 
introduced and towards the Act when it js 
finally assented to, 



Indian Colonization in the Far East 

By Dr. R. C. MAJUMDAR, u.a . ph.o. (Dacca.) 


I N Btc small articles in this JJerieic.* 

‘ tried to give a Tcry brief account of the 
beginning of Indian colonization, and the 
spread of Indian civilisation in the islands of 
the. Pacific. It is a well Inown fact that 
Indians had similarly established their politi 
cal and cnltural influence in Further India. 
< Burma, Siam, Cambodia and Annam. 

If ne take a broad new of these facts, 
we can easily visualise a Greater India in the 
Far East, in the truest sense of the term 

Here in the remote cornei of Asia. Hindu 
kingdoms flouriohed from the e.irly centunes 
of the Christian era till the end of the 
fifteenth ccsturj AI>. iienrl} three tnmdreil 
years after the Hindus had lost independence 
in their own kinds. The kingdoms of 


scdiolars. A careful perusal of the availablo 
evidence show s that although commerce 
probably supplied the first incentive to the 
exploration of these regions, the subsequent 
history differed mdicaily from that of the 
modern colonies The Hindus did not use 
their political powers m these far off lands for 
economic evploit.ition but their efforts were 
directed to more humane ends, ttz., to enrich 
their adopted homes by the culture and 
civUimtion of their motherland. The people 
whom they met there had hardly emerged out 
of b.'iibarisin. and it was the mission of the 
Hindu colonists to elevate them to tho 
higher standurd of civihsafioa of which they 
themselves were the pioducts They did not 
stand aloof as a conquering race, but mixed 


Champa, Kambuja. Siam, Sumatra and Java 
occupied an eminent position in tho polity of 
tho Fur East, while less imivortant kingdoms 
flourished in Bali. Bornoo and Makiy 
PeninsuU. Sometimes the kingdoms deve 
lopeil into mighty empires. One of them, the 
Sailendra empire ruled over the Pucific 
region for nearly three centuries and earned 
on an age-long struggle with the Chohis of 
South India, presumahly for tho comniercinl 
supremacy in eastern w. iters. It was 
succeeded after an interval by the great 
empire of Bilva-Sikta (Maj.iiwlnt) which 
ruleil over the territories now owned by 
the Dutch. 

On the mninlind there was the mighty* 
empire of Kamhuja (Camboili]«). 

The history of these Hindu roJonial 
kingdoms is now being gnidunlly revoaleil by 
the Untiring cfTorts of the French and Dutch 


■ nu It llM tUlb ui eo«cln lUc snlcU ef s MriM A* 
■m •( «Meh e« “llliSa C«)o*li>tlo< ■■ Barsm** 
la iba iNsa i«r Jalj 1931 Tha aait •• 
8«»«tra* waa rablUliad la ABraal: ‘JaTa" la S^frai- 
“BaJl bUaS - la OtWbar, aa4 - Malay Paalatsla* !■ 


With the people and became part and parcel 
of the general population. They demonstrated 
that Hinduism, no less than other cultures, 
had powers to convert and absorb diverse 
elements In the process of nssimiLition, tho 
Hindus themselves were influenced to n 
certaiD evtent by the customs and practices 
of the locality This is more noticeable in 
rcsi>ect of religion and society. Both 
Buddhism and Br.ihmnnical religion obtained 
« footing in these distant colonies. 

In the i-kind of Bah and the kingdoms of 
Chamivn and Camboilge. Brahmanical religion 
of the Purinic form occupied the most 
predominant i>osition. while Buddliism 
prevailevl in Burma, Sumatr.v and Java. The 
prevalence of Buddhism in foreign lands is. 
however, no new phenomenon and is well 
known to all. I shall therefore conflno 
mjsolf to the Bralimanical religion which, 
contrary to our modern ulens, m.ido converts 
of lh<i foreigners, triumphed m these foreign 
lands for nearly 1,500 years and even now is 
not altogctlicr extinct in these far off regions. 
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The prineipal fcaluro of this rollRion 
the worship of Dralima, Vishnu iirul Sivn. and 
of the Sahtis of the Inst tuo Roils. Ganosn or 
VinnjnVa nnd Sknndn were duh worshipped, 
nnd Nandi and Garuda, the sahanns 
rcspcetivclj’ of Siva and Vishnu, were very 
popular. Ilomage was also paid to other 
minor gods and deini gods lil.c Sun, Moon. 
Earth, Water, Fire and Wind. 

But Sivn was by far the most important of 
fill these gods, fls be uas nlwny» regarded the 
most poivcrfiil of them. Kings vied with one 
nnother in ereeting find endowing the most 
costly temples for his worship. He was 
known under vfirious names, such as Sarva, 
Bhavft, Pasupati, Isana, Dhima, Iludra. 
■Jlfihttdevft find Dgm and was worsliipped in 
his Lingn form. BuC most often the king 
_who established a Siva Linga attached his 
own name to that of the God. Thus the 
Zitnga established by king Bliadravarman nas 
called niiadresrara. This was dostrosed by 
Incendiaries and re-installed by a king 
Satnbhuvarman who consequently re-nanicil 
the Go<l Sambhubhadresrant. Similarly the 
lingas established by kings Satj’avnrman and 
Indravnrnian >rcro called respectively 
Sat^nmukhalinga and Indra-Blmdresvam. H 
may Iw noted in passing that this euetoin was 
also well known in India. 

The philosoidiieal and m>'lbo)ogieni 
■ . attributes of Sivn nre minutely described in 
the largo numlior of l>ene<lictory hj-mnn 
which oeeiir in tlie S.inskrit inserii>- 
tions of Cliampn find Cnmbodge, Webn^o 
nlso n grandiloquent description of a Hi^iro 
Assembly in which Six a occupies the ]>ositiDn 
of' Bupremney eurroundc<l bj' other gods 
including Brahma and Vishnu. 

Next to Siva in importance was the god 
Nnm>tina or Vishnu xxbo xvrb staled 
PuruRhottnma and Anndinidbann. ix., without 
beginning or end. Soiuetimes the gods Siva 


and Vishnu xvcrc conceived ns united in one 
person called Banknra-Narnjnna, correfipond- 
ing to Indian Hnn-IInra. It is to be obserx ed 
hox\*ex-cr that xxhilo in the latter compound 
Hari prcoetles Rnm. the rex'orse is the ctsc in 
tho other phrase ehoxxing tho predominanco 
of the conception of Six'n. So far the 
colonists follovxcd in the main the concep- 
tions of Indian religion, but they made 
a novel departure xvhen they added Buddha 
to Siv» and V'ishnii and formed tho new 
Trinity of Sixa, Vishnu and Buddha which, 
so far as I know, thd not exist in India. 

The followers of tho Bmhmanical religion 
in these distant lands kept themselves In 
close toneli xvi'th tlie fatherland. An 
old king of Champa in the 1th centuty' A.D- 
xvont back to India, as ho xx-fahed to die on 
the banks of tho Ganges. An inscription of 
tho I2th century A.D. describes how a king 
of Cambodge hiul a priest hrmight from India 
to colcbmlo the consecration ceremony of Ids 
son. We nre told that the king sent a large 
numlicr of vcsbcIs to tiring tho priest from 
heyond the sea xxith duo pomp and ceremony 
fts Ijoinapada of old- did in the case of 
Hisliya-Sringa. Tho priest xvas seltled in 
Camliodgc, and rich lands were granted to 
him for his suhsiateneo. 

The social hicmrcliy of tho IlinduB xvas 
adopted and tlie people were dividoi! into four 
castes: Umbmans. KHlialrijiis, Vnis>as and 
SudrOA. Of course, the rigidityof tho caste 
sj'stcm xxas absent and marringo between 
different enstes xujb in x'ogue, ns xx-as tho ensa 
also in India in early times. King Vikranta- 
vannan of Chamim. i.e.. Annum, laid down 
that there was no greater sin than the 
munlcr of a Brahman, and on the whole the 
pmlominincp of Brahmans and KBlmtri.xas 
is marked Ihroiighont. The kings belonged 
to the Bmhma-Kvhatra rnec, probably the 
resuU of a mixture between the Brahmans 


The Hebrew University 

By Dr. J. M. KUMARAPPA, m.a.. tIjd. 


\Tl riTHIN thcshoitRpan of ft ctcciulo, the 
* ■ IIet*rcw University hna not only 
non recognition ns ft centre of icarning 
hut Jiiftdc its influence foU in tho icgeno- 
ration of Old Pulestioe. Tlio founders 
of this University, unhke our grcftt ctlucft 
tionsts, did not ftltcjni>t to ihiidtenio 
the Icnching of the unjN ermtics of the 
West, hut soiiglit to found a university in 
vital relation to the thought and life of tho 
pooule, \v ith roots ui the soil of the country. 
Only such ft universiti can revue, as the 
Hebrew University is doing, nn old countrj. 
Palestine is a new country, so far ns 
modern civilization is concerned, in many 
ways more iirimitive than waa Ameiica 
in tho 17tli century. Yet this young 
country is one of the oldest of lands.— a 
land hftllowcd by tradition, and sacreil nliXe 
to the Jew, Christian and Sloslcm. It Is tho 
land not only of the Old and Now TosUvnionts 
hut also of the Koran. Into this land of old 
learning and tnotlern iRnomnee, of wilderness 
and verdure, of tradition and Buperelillon. 
tho Universit) is stiivinfi to c.ut> not only 
the sacred knowledge of nn old religion hut 
also tho practical contributiona of inoilern 
civilization to human progress. 

Till: WlSDOJt OF FOUNniiRH 
Maintainiug that a high ac.idcmic and 
BcientvTio bVwtwVvtvX vc.w\v\ W Ivy «ww 

tists and scholars working on various lines of 
rese-vreh, and that iv sound found.vtion should 
bo laid first Ix'foro undorgrsvdiiate instruction 
Tvns undertaken, the founders startevl tiro 
University only with its vesc.vrch ileparl- 
nicnts on tho first of April lfl2t. Tliis 
arrangement gave tho carefully chosen 
members of the staff not only opportunity to 
carry on research in their special fields hut 
Ibo lime to those who could not speak 


Ilchrew to learn tiic official language of 
instruction. Though the medium of 
instruction is Ilchrew — not Yiddish hut tho 
old biblical Hebrew which has become again 
ft living language — jet the University is 
throw n oiron to all persons w ithout restriction 
ns to caste, erred, colour or sex. Further, it 
IS interesting to note that practically 
one half of the Rtiidents enrolled conio from 
outside of Palestine : ft grcnl ninny of them 
come from E-istcrn Europe where Jews arc 
deuwMl oppoituoities of higher education. In 
addition to these, there are some Arabian 
students and a few post-graduate students 
from the United Stntes, 

Only after the Unitereity had done five 
years of roscaich did the authorities feel that 
the time was ripe for it to andertako 
iindergradiinto instruction. The major 
subjects taught h> tho Facility of liumanitlps 
are Ilobrew hleraturo, Piilestinology and 
Ambic. In fact, the Unhersity has an 
Ambic Department the like of which ia not 
to bo found fn any European or American 
University. Besides these, coucMrs are offered 
in rnwlern and ancient philosophy, in the 
literature of the Middle Ages, and in the 
litcmlmoot the Greeks and Ilomnns. The 
Faculty of Science ia nUo giving csccHent 
tnvining in its various departments. In the 
VwcAoRvvtvt laV»OTwtorjea, the Boii. Ixitnny and 
zoology receive special Rttenlion. Valuable 
teswviib work is being cnrried on in bio- 
cliemistry. anaJytienl chemistry and inorganic 
clromiRtry. TheinHliluteofpiire mathematics 
is one of which any university maybe proud. 
The institute of plijgies is also developing 
nvpidly. Bpecial consideration is now being 
given to a echooi of siib-tropicul mwlielno aud 
nn ngricultunil coliego of n high order. 
Another project noiv on hand de«il8 with the 
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enlargement of oprortunitics in technical Geolo«' 'Oni^ ^^^as already Bent 

training to be worked out with the CO operation expeditions into 'the" semi desert regions of 
of the Technicum at Haifa. Palestine and investigations are being made 

ECOSOMIC DEVELOPlTEKT into the economic possibilities of nninbabited 

Economic life, sajs the poet Tagore, eocers sections of that coiintrj. The neighbourhood 

the whole uidth of the fundamental basis ot of the Dead Sea and the Jordan Valley will in 

society because its necessities are the simplest a short time be the scene of estensive 

and the most universal. Educational uidustrwl developments, and it is probable 

institutions, in order to obtain their that permanent settlements will be made 

fulness of truth, must have close association there The University’s Chemistry Depart- 
with this economic life. The highest ment is working out methods for the 

mission of education is to realize the inner exploitation of many of the minerals as well 

principle of unity of all knowl«lge. and all ns for the solution of kindred pioblems in 

the activities of our social and spiritual biological and colloidal chemistry. 


being. Society in its early stag© was held 
together by its economic cooperation, when 
all its members felt in unison a natural 
interest in their right to live. Civilization 
could never hav e been started at all if soeb 
wnanot the case. And civilization will fall 
to pieces if it never again realizes the spirit 
of mutual help and the common sharing of 
heneftts in the elemental necessaries of life. 
The idea of such economic co operation should 
be made the basis of our university. It must 
not only instruct but live , not only think but 
proihice. How well this educational 
• rrinciple is put into effect by the anlliontics 
ot the Hebrew University ’ Take, for 
in-jlancc. the University's botanical gardens 
They are located in the centre of the Oriental 
Bora zone, and among their most important 
works arc experiments m plants and trees 
with a view to the repl.inting of great 
stretches of w.iste. The development of 
native fniits and the elimination of jiests in 
the vegetable growing areas baxe been the 
objects of research scientists connected with 
the University. 

The study of urigation is another one to 
^hieh much attention is being given, as the 
rvoplcof Palestine are turning to farms as 
^cU ns to artisnnship. The Department of 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACTIMTIES 
■ It IS impossible to imagine a Jewish 
University that docs not devote much 
energy to hy gicne . for, from the times 
when the Jews were a nomadio people 
their dietary laws gave ample evidence 
of their attention to health. Already 
the Hebrew University has rendered great 
service to the country m improving the living 
conditions of the people Throngh the 
malaria research department of the Medical 
School, for mstance, the Unnersit} has 
practically eradicated that disease of the 
Near East from the worst infected parts of 
Palestine. The results achieved by the 
University have been so remarkable that the 
League of Nations, m recognition of the 
work that it has been doing, has selected it as 
one of the sis institotions to carry out further 
research and experiments along the lines of 
public health and social welfare. 

There are diseases in Palestine which aie 
more or less unknown in more temperate 
clinittes, and as a pioneer the University is 
rapidly conquering them, and the medical 
laboratories are being used effectively for 
investigaliag the nature and enre of the 
vanous kinds of diseases that are common to 
that part of the world. Thus the University 
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is <ioinK Kiilen<li«l work not onJy in cnmti\e 
but also in iiroentivc mcclicino. 

THE LIBRAUV; A COMMUNITY CENTRE 
Tlic AVolfTsohn Slemoriiil Libnu-j. one of 
tbc moil inlorestiuR nmong Ihp now buiMings 
of tlic Univpibityt wns ilcdicntod on Ainil 12, 
lOSO. It hoiibcs at urosent over ROO.OOO 
YOlinucs. Its collection intliides manj rare 
parthment missals ami Hebicw Bcrolls. In 
fact, the University rjthrury is ronsi«1erp4l to 
bo tbo finest in tiie Near East. Man> cmrent 
books anil periotlicals me kept in ciiculntion. 
The library is open not only to the students 
of the Unhersify h«t also to the neacml 
public. The sociaUr.ing inllucnce of tbo 
University iiiakee itself felt m many direc 
tiona. The bbraiy is. m fact, a comimmity 
centre. Tbo amphitbeatre draws a large 
gntberlng of ritizons to the rnteitalnments 
bold there. The location of the open-air 
tbeutro ia indeed mont uniiiuc; being 
directly under tbc cro%yn of Mount Seopus and 
at the feet of the Uniiersity buildings, it 
commands a view of tbo Tranejordaoian 
Mountains and looks toward the broad plain 
in which lies the hiwrkling surface of the 
Dead Sea. Many of the social activities 
carried on hero are organized b> tbo 
students of tbo Uni^ersUy. 

The Ijibnity houses alto one of the most 
romantic collections in tbo world, — the 
Bebw-adron autogmpb and pbotogniph 
collection of Jewish notables. This is the 
gift of Dr. Abitibam Schwadron, by birth a 
Galician, by ptofobsion a cbcniist, by aspira- 
tion a collector pre-eminent in bis field. 
After nn intense fienreb for lalnahle 
manuscripts over a period of thirty years. 
Dr. Schwadron presented to the Hebrew 
University in 1927 bis remarkable collection 
of more tlian Jl.OOO ntitogniphs and more than 
2.000 hkeuct-s of famous 'Jewish pewonalities 


which form now tho nucleus of a stately 
gtoup of documents and portmits covering 
tho Inst four centun’es. This collection 
contains Prof. Albert Einstein's original 
ni.in«script on ‘‘The Theory of Relativity” 
and Prof. Sigmund Freud’s essay on S. 
Pcrcnzi. A short whilo ago tbo University 
opened hero a section known as “Einstein 
Archil e»” to wliich friend and admirers 
of the gre.at scientists have been invited to 
contribute letters, manuscripts and portraits. 

WhiJe t)jD gntbering of autogmpbs of 
WeHtem Jewi-'li notables in the field of 
literature, bcience and nit was diflicult 
enough, it was mucli harder to obtain 
specimens of tho baiulwiiting of Eastern 
European celebrities whose letters are usually 
very rare. Yet as a resuU of the zeal of 
Dr. S<-h««<lron. the Hebrew University now 
owns over 2, BOO autoginpbs and more than 
1,400 portrnilH fiom Eastern Europe alone. 
But niitogr.aplis and poitmith were hy no 
moans (he bole object of Dr. Scitwadron's 
search. Inrhided in his eolloction arc Icttcrii 
whose contents are often of gieat historical 
intercut. For inHiunoe, there is n loiter of 
Pmil Ehrlich, the discoierer of saliTirsan, 
written fiom bis laboratory; letters from 
Ilcrzi, tho founder of Zioiiisin ; puponi dealing 
with negotiations with Kai«or 11*11110101 nljoiit 
the Palestinian selllement when ho visited 
Palestine in 180H. There arc letters from 
D.ivid SmtUiclni, President of the Sanhedrin 
of Napoleon ; and Den Yehuda, the man who. 
more limn any other, is responsible for the 
revival of nebrow as a spoken lutigmiRe. 
The arts ami scienccH are also represented by 
RutQ)' well known Jewish names. Dr. 
Schwadron is now keen on getting the 
University to publish general Jewish 
biogmpliy and a register of the autogmpbs 
of the leading Jewish j*erson.ihtiert, vihereicr 
they may bo found, together with a general 
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iconography of Judaism, a portrait study 
never before attempted 

AN ETHICAL MISSION 
In this joung university academic life and 
tradition are naturally sttll in their begin 
nings. They must have time to grow. The 
separate schools have jet to he moulded into 
a living whole, — areal spiritual and cultural 
centre for tho entire country. It is only them 
the University will he able to inspire and 
influence even more effectively tho life and 
civilization of Old P.ilestme Though tho 
Jews do not need a state for the purpose of 
maintaining their existence, jet the Hebrew 
University is striving to help them to 
establish their life there not upon the basis 
of force and power but upon that of human 
solidarity and understanding. At theopemng 


ceremony of the University, Lord Balfour 
pointed out that learning is a bond which 
unites all mankind, and it is such just a 
bond that the^Univeraity itself aspii-es to bo. 
It 18 endeavouring to revive tho ancient 
cultures of Palestine so that through mutual 
knowledge and understanding, tho peoples of 
the Near East maj contribute to a common 
stock of learning and live together in amity. 
Thus the Hebrew University. — the first 
UQiversitj' of tho Jewish people,— is carrying 
into tlie Holy Land all the instruments of 
modern civilization eiicopt those of war. 
And within a decade of its evistence it has 
become not onlj a real centre of culture and 
spiritual leadership, but also a regciierativo 
force m the economic and social life of the 
Holy Land 


Insurance Legislation in India 

By Mr. V. G RAMAKRISHNAN, M a 


^ I HE Government of India liave appoinleil 
^ a special oflicer to stud] the question 
of Insurance Law in India and make 
recommendations as to the legislative modi- 
fications that arc needed in the esisting 
insurance laws of the country. This is 
a most opportune and useful step in view of 
the growing importance of insurance both in 
nature and solunve. The e\v.tmg statutes 
that control insurance are the Indian Life 
Assurance Companies Act (1912). the Indian 
Insurance Companies Act (1928), end the 
Provident Insurance Societies Act (1921). 

Insurance business m India, particularly in 
the last decade, has shown remarkable 
progress. The number of comiMnies which 
are subject to the provisions of the 
aforesaid Acts is 277, of which 180 companies 
are constituted in India, and 117 companies 
outside Indio, Of the ISO companies. 56 
are in the Bombay Presidency, 21 io Bengal, 


20 in the Madras Presidency. If in the 
Punj.ib. 7 in Delhi. 2 each in U. P.. C. P., 
Aimcie and Burma, and one in Bnrodn. 
Of the U7 non Indian companies. 71 are 
constitute.! in the U. K.. 81 in the British 
dominions and colonies, 18 in Eiiroiie, 18 in 
the U. S. A , 0 in Japan, and 5 in Java. 
Most of the Indian companies carry on 
life assurance husinesa only. They are 
02 m number, and of the remaining 88 Indian 


i-utniHiiiies, id carry on insurance business 
other than life along vv ith life business and 20 
carry on insurance business other tlinn life. 
Out of the total number of 147 non-lndian 
compomea. 124 cany on insurance business 
other than life, 0 carry on life business only 

and 14 earn on hfe business along w ith other 
insurance business Of the latter 28 
comiwmes, 16 are constituted m the United 
ia«edom, G m Briti.h dominion. „a 
in Germany, 
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Tlie totnl new life n'isiimnee boRinoss 
effectetl in India (according to tho ofncial 
figures of 1930 now availahlo) amounted 146 
thousand i>olicies assuring tv Ruin of nearly 
Rs, 27J crores yielding a prcnimm income of 
Rs. If crorea, of uhich the new hnsmess done 
by Indian counianiea amounted to IOC 
thousand policies assuring a sum of Rs. ICS 
crorcs having n premium income of nearly a 
crore. The share of the British ComiKinics 
in respect of now sums nfistned is Ra. 4 crores. 
of tho Dominion and Colonial Comiwinica 7j 
evoros, and of the single German Comitany 
J crorc. 

Tho average Bum nsanred under the 
now policies issued hy Indian compames is 
Rs. 1,481 and under those nssurc<I b> non- 
Indian companies Rs, 2.970. and the averngo 
annual premium per Rs. i.OOO sum nssurwl 
Ib Rs. 61 in tho case of Indian companies and 
Rs. 69 in the case of non Indian lomiwnies. 

Tiio total life assurance business nmounteil 
to 717 thousand policies assuring n total eiiin 
of over Ra. 151 crorcs having a piemium 
income of neacU Rs. 8 crorcs. Of this tho 
share of the Indian companies is representeil 
by 511 thousand policies nsfuring a sum of 
85 crores having a premium income of over 
4 crorcs. The total assets in Iniluv of foreign 
companies are Rs, 80 erores, and those of 
Indian conipanies nearly Rs. 25 crorcs. 

Insumncecoiiipatuos have thus come to play 
«u important part in the banking system of 
India, as they hold for long periods a snbstiin' 
tial part of the savings of the ijcople. mobilise 
their savings, and ma),e them nratlaltle to 
commercial and industrial companies, pnhlie 
bodies and Government for beneficent 
purposes. The companies lend a portion of 
their resources to their policyholders and 
invest a considerable portion in Govemmont 
securities and Treasury bills. Some of tlie 
Indian companies also purchase shares and 


debentures of Iwnhs and invest a portion of 
their funds in mortgages of land and buildings 
or in land development. There is a vast field 
for tho spread of the operations of life 
insumnee in rural areas and among 
landowners. 

The foreign companies invest outside India 
a large portion of their income that they 
obtain in the country, so that tho savings 
of the people to this c.vtont are not 
available for tho economic development 
of the country. In other countries all 
insurance companies iiidieiously use the 
bulk of their funds to promote 
trade, industries and public utility concerns 
In the respective counlrios. Tlie Central 
Ranking Committee recommended thot 
Icgtolation ahould bo pa«««l to compel nil 
inaumnee companies in India to keep an 
initial deposit svith Oorernment nnd to 
invest a certain minimum proportion of 
their premium income in npproved Indian 
RceurUies. 

At the same time,’ it should not be 
forgotten that tho liesettiug sin of indigenous 
Insurance to-day is tlie gross Ih of new 
companies ssiUi neither nileiiimle eapital. 
not pass erfiil directorate or rni»ablo businet-s 
management. Many of them are Ijnsisl on 
spoculatisB biisineiM nnd profitB. Their 
management ia in many eiiBcsi in Ibe bands 
of specul.-itive promoters, the erhlubiie 
ngents nnd derelicln among inHuranee 
workers. The mode of adminiRtmtion 
anti tho methotl of remuneration of the 
managing agents nnd the field staff lease 
much to bo desired. Insurance fniiore is a 
national cntaslroplic and it is therefore all 
the mnre necessary that legiHlntivc pros-ision 
should l>e ndeonnte acninst indiBcriminate 
Btartiog of new cotninnios. Rut legiHlation 
should not l>e to iliiseoumgo indigenous 
concerns but to guide them to be efficient ana 
souod ia their business organisation. 




Jahangir as a Man’ 

By Dr. M. ISLAM BORAH. M A , Ph D. 


“ Tt is not difrieult," says Prof. Benipras-ad 
' in the concluding Chapter of hia 
Historj' of Jahangir, “ to sum up Jahangir 
or to strike his account with history, but, ns 
a statesman lias said about another ' Ono 
must take adequate means and scales ’ 
Jauntily to dismiss him as a hard hcai ted, 
fickle minded tyrant, soaked in wine and sunk 
in debauch, as more than one modern writer 
has done, is at once unscientific and unjust 
His fame has been eclipsed hy the transcend 
ent glory of his father and the d.izzlmg 
splendour of his son His memory has 
suffered from the implicit faith reposed in 
historical forgeries and trarellcis' tales. 
His career has been viewed and judged m 
isolated passages." The unsy mpathetic and 
misleading accounts of his career, ns depicted 
by some of the Eurerpoan histonnns. 
have been accepted as historical facts 
and given a permanent pkaco in our 
national history and literature, particularly 
in nosels and dramas. These facte have 
produced a aery hanefol effect on the 
imiigiuntion of our people, and to an ordinary 
man, Jahangir has bMome identified with 
wine anil women. But from a roMow of 
his life ns a whole as rcsesled m his 
memoirs and other authentic contemjiorary 
records, his character stands on ft aery high 
level among the monarclis of the »ge He 
hod no doubt some defects and weaknesses 
as 18 the case with every human being. Init 
to judge him in isolation from otlicr factors 
which moulded his character is niost 
00801601100 and cruel 

The most trustworthy account of the life 
of Jahangir in his Tuzak or memoirs, which 
not only gives a minute det.ul of |)J»cacr> day 
life, but also serves the purpow of no 
Imperial G.izcttecr of his reign giving an 
elaborate description of the important pl.icfS, 
men and events of the time 
There he caadidly expresses Uis viewsoo 
the art of government and confesses his weaV- 
nessea and etcontricitics. which thenutoliio 
grapher seldom docs Many instances may bo 
cited as proof of clc.ar confession of hia 
weakno-sPs m the donuain of politics and 
®®cial activities. lie was instrumcntnl in the 
marder of Abn l Fazl by Birsing Deo-Bnndelo. 

* A pablla Uctar* dsllrered si tbs Dse«s Ualrsisliy 


but be has not suppressed this fact in his 
Tnzuk.* He say 3 : 

Rsis Blnisg Dso, a BnodeU nsjpnl, was promotsd la 
tbctssli of S.OOO Tbs itmsoo lot bit tdvtncswitnl tod 
ptlroDSge OSS this, IhsI lowtrds the cod oFmyreTtred 
ftiher'e relgo Shtykh Abnl F*z1, who ezeelled tbe 
Bheykb Ztdti oi HInduKhenIn wisdom, wss snaimOBed 
Ircm the Dteeto , since bis leetings towards me were oot 
hoerst . • It wss cerltin thsi tf be nbtslnsd tbe 
honoer ol welling on blm (Akhsr), It would be Ibe cease 
of mere eoofailon, snd would prsclode me froov ibe 
fesoar of onloa with my ftiher Itbecsmo nccecssry to 
yrnoeet blm from cdriIpc toCoarl is BIr Blogh Dec's 
conotry wes ezsclly on hIs ronle I sent blm e 

mrssnge >t>*t if he wonld imp ibtl irditlon monger end 
kill biin, be woald rreelTa every klndnesi from me 

Jahangir once rebelled against lim f.athcr. 
In latci life, ho became conscious of his error 
and in bis memoir, he refers to this mattei^ m 
the follow ing words 

Bboiteitbvrd men Is eUebebed bed utged ne eleo to 
rtbel egeleii my Itlbrr Tbe'r words were esirsmelf 
aneccepteblo end dIrepproTtd by me. I know wbei sort 
ol oedaroeee e kingdom woald beve, Ibe foaedeiloni of 
wbicb were leld on kesiDliy tn e felbsr, end wes not 
moved by ibo evil tooniel oi locb woribless men, bat 
octing tcoording lo Ibe dicistes ot reisoD end knowlidga 
I welud on my feiher, my tulde, my ’ Qible ' end vUtbla 
gnd, oed ei e retail of ihii good parpoee It went well 


ShahjAhaD was not addicted to the habit ot 
drinking till he was twenty four years of age. 
It was Jahangir who fiist initiated him to tho 
taste of this delicious and exhilarating 
beverage on the occasion of one of tho 
weighing ceiemotnes Jahangir makes no 
secret of tills incident , he plainly records this 
Aftnu in his memoirs 

Many instances of this nature may be 
cited from his Tuzuk as candid expression 
ot facts even at the cost ot his 
own reputation and goodwill of a certain 
section of the people. The Tuzuk being 
the most vnluahlo tviino of inforTOations 
surrounding the character of Jahangir, 1 shall 
ntteinpt hete to present some aspects of his 
licisonality— as Jahaugir the man — so far 
as they are retlected m this book. 

’RIS ■LliVB. OT I.Y;VT(-Sl^!Cl 

Jabangii received his education under tho 
tutorship of M.aulana Mir Kn!an Hnrvi 
Sbaykb Ahmad. Qiitbud Din Muhammad 
Khan and Abdur Babim Khan f the son of 
Bairani Khan Khan Khana. All these men 
were woted scholars ot the time in the 
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different branches of learning. Abdur Rahim 
Khan was not only a innstor of Pcihinn and 
Arabic but nKo a bound scholar of Tuikish, 
Sanshiit and Ilimh. The mflucnco of these 
men Imd made a deep improbsion on the 
intoUcctn.il vigour of the jn incc and created 
in him a spirit of search after knonledgc till 
lus last dajs. Uis linguistic nftnminents 
were due more to Abdur llahim Khnn thnn 
any one else. With him he leumt Turkish 
and Hindi, the knowledge ol isbich lie Khovioil 
on many important oeciisions of hib hie. Ho 
also possessed the gift of a poet and ((imposed 
^o^scs and distouiscd on poetrj. Hesais: 
“ As I haie a poetical disposition I some 
times intcntionalU and soinctinusi m- 
ostempore compose coiiidots and (jii.itiuiiis. ' 
Many illustrations of his poetic <5om\ywition 
imvo been preserNcd in his Tn^uV and other 
conteniponiii iceoids. Being himself a poel. 
ho witiivaliy patronised the growth of 
poetry and hteiaturo, and manj Pcisun 
and Indian poets begao to Uitue under 
' Iho bounty of liia generous iniml The 
culture of Hindu literature was also 
cncourngod. It was during Uih reign the 
groat Hindu author Tulsidas composed his 
ilainajana, the great opic of India. 
Literature under his reign nourished to tuu-li 
nn extent llml it maj bo called the Aiigiiatnn 
ago of mediiovftl Indian Iileratuie. ncsidcH iv 
sound general nnd euUiiral education, dnbnngtr 
was fairly conieisanl with the knowledge of 
History, GcograpUy, Hotanj, Zoology and 
Aesthetics. Uis lo^e of details Ins t-ensc 
of keen irupiisilivoness, his neciiniC}’ of 
ohst'rsation and a strong desne for 
experiment were miparallelcd in the history 
of Indian inonarchs. It is on (h(*se gioiinds, 
Bescridge in his preface to the wcond soliinie 
of the Memoirs remarks • Il.ad Jrtin(*s I. (and 
VI. of Scollaiid) been, nsliohnif wisIksI, the 
keeper of the Bodleian, and Jahnngir Iwn 
head of ii Natural Museum, they would base 
been bettor nnd happier men." 

Jahangir’s interest in history and geography 
baa been fully displayed in ibo Tn/nk. 
AVliercxor be goes, besides recording ibe daily 
occtirronces in. hU diary, he often gi\ea a 
historical Biirvey of the places nnd persons 
llmt strike his imngin.ation. Among the 
iltighil hihforianfi nnd authors of Memoirs, 
none has oxer given such detailed acconDts 
• TBittk, p. Ill, R fe p. S43 


of plactH ns Jahangir has done in Iiis Tuziik. 
Geogiapliieal accounts of the different parts 
of India were fii-st recorded by Abiil Fazlin 
his Am-Akhari, but it kicked details. But 
Jjbaiigii giics not only* the political 
gcogtaphy of the pvoimce or city he \iaits, 
but also deals with the physiral aspect, includ- 
ing a Mild dcsciiption of the climate, 
productH, flora and fauna, racial peculiarities 
and mnnneis and customs of thi* people. 
The elahonitc description of Kashmir,' 
which ho hnsleft for u», is one of the most 
(luiriiiiug hpeeimens of his keen interest in 
goograpliic.il inxcstigalion. IIis interest in 
liisturical iniiNtigation has also been fully 
demonstiated in his atlcjupt to trace the 
origin and use of historical peraons nnd 
pkucH. The accouiits of Agra, Mir«v 
Shnhuikh, Akhir, SiiUnn Dnniynl, llpniu, 
Sliarif Amuli, IvlniHiiiw, port of Cambay', 
Ahmed.dnd. etc., arc i-omc of the instiincos 
which (Icitily indicate Ins love foi histoiical 
know kslge.! 

bOT.i.vy AND zooboay 
Am n student of Boliuiy nnd Zoology. 
Jalmngir developed n wonderful power of 
msesligalion, accuracy of obsennlion, and a 
strong desire for c\i»criineiit of bis objects. 
As a botanist, he showed a keen sonftO of 
observation in ihsUing with the fonns. 
Hfriiclure, nml tissues of plants, the laws or 
conditions wliieli regulate their growth or 
development, Iho fiinctioim of their various 
organs, the ckissiftcatioii of the various 
siwciflc forma, tlieir distiibutinn over the 
Lire of the country, and tlieir conditions nt 
different (huntlio ulmosphere. It ' Kcems 
that be kept royal expe rimeiital farms for the 
|mn*ose of glowing fruits and flowers that 
were not usually nvail.ible in ImUa. lie rays; 
"Among friiilB. one whieli they call 
(liino ninile), which is grow n in Krank ports, is 
of excessive fmscrance nnd fine flavour. Many 
tlions.vnds me piotlured cv cry j ('.ar now in the 
Out Afslmr garden nt Agnv." f Of all fruits. 
Jaltangir was very foiul of mangoes: so 
M«»inrnib Khan, in order to supply the 
emperor with this fruit out of se.sson. made 
some exjxeruueiits and found them smccfisfuk 
Jahangir mentions; "Mangoes were out of 
Bcason in India after the month of TiV (June- 


•Tank, Fp. J9J-3IAn,»trI<4»lI pp 
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JAHANGIR AS A MAN 


Jiilj), blit Muqarmb Kban had established 
gardens in the I'.irg.in ih of K.iinina , * wliich 
IS the natiio iil.icp of his ancestors, and looked 
after mingoos therein such a manner as to 
I'rolong the season -for more th vn t\\ o months 
and sent them erei> ik\j ficsh to tho special 
frnit store house. As this was nlto„’ethcr an 
unusual thing to he accomphshiHl. it h\s been 
recorded here I 

Prom n eominnitiie stiuh of the flowcis of 
the ihfforcnt countries, he arrives at the 
conclusion that the Indi.xn llowois aie the 
be^t in fraemneo. lie reioids the losult of 


different parts of the countiy to procuie 
these rare anim.als for his zoo. He had once 
deputed Muqnrrab Khan to Goa, and Md. 
Hussnin Cbelebi to Turkev and Ir.an for the 
piiiposc of purch.isiDg rare and curious 
things Of the things biought h> Muqnrrab 
Khan, Jahangir makes special mention of 
three animals, nnmclj.a Turkej (which for 
the fust lime was introduced in India), a 
nionkca ami a pheasant m which he took 
p,irtiiuLii intciest About the monkcj. 
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of gestation of elei)haats, ho Bot apart one 
female elephant in his private btahlo till it 
ga\e birth to a >OHng one in his presence. 
Ho saj s ; 

At lut tt became evtdunt tli*t fora female or« 

{{ trtt e'g^bteen month* and a male nineteen mnDtha la 
opposition to the birth o< a Iniman belop, wlitib la moak 
easel hj a bead dellrerj, joiing elepbaiiu are bora «iUb 
their fuet first.''* 

Ho raailo some experiments m hrectling 
also. Ho had procured some icd deer from 
the hills of Rohtas and Jlatkhiir goats from 
Ahmedabad for this purpose. In the absence 
of female goats of this ^ancty in his esla- 
hlishment, he putt’d them utth R.iih.ir}' 
owes and the product of this cross breeding 
was %cry successful. Ho was also sutcesvs- 
fiil in the piiring of cheehtha aiwl tigers. 
He Bajs : 

It Is an established Isct that ekerltiAs in unaccua. 
lomed places do not pair off wliiialenale Ac 

thU time a male theetkh, havlo(( slipped tu collar, itent 
to « female and paired nllh It, and afler t^o and a hall 
mootbi three young om i were boro aod grew up 
It heppetied inat a tlgreia became pregnent and after 
three monlbi bote three cubi) U bed nerer bappeoed 
that a wild tiger after Its capture bad paired t 

Witli the purpose of gitmmg bomo 
knowledge of nnatoiuy of wild nnimniN, 
Jfthnngir took recourse to ths>>ctlton wbeneaer 
lie noticed unj pecuhtir clKifuctorisdc ofit 
beast. He w rites . 

1 weol to iiunt a lion and balshed him with one abot. 
Aa the brafCaess of (be Ifoa was esCablllfred, I wished 
to look at bts leteltlaes. After they were extracted. It 
appeared that tn a maoarT caeirary to oilier soimalr, 
whose gall bladder la outside their llreir, the gait Madder 
ofliie Hon U wliblD all fleer. It occutred to me that the 
oonrage oi the Hon may be from this csuee. 

Once he killotl n four-horned niifcloite. H 
wi\9 commonly belioed (hut fins nnininMi.uI 
no gftll-blttddcr. In order to scrifj tlm. 
sttitcincnt, ho di«socte<l the iinimnl nml on 
cxnminntion he found the g.dhWnddcr nnd 
Uiis removed this iniK'nmrption. On 
another orctt'tion ho dix*ectotl a ma]p 
wolf in ortlcr to see if there wh« any differ- 
ence in tho iw«ilion of the gitll-bladder of 
alien and a wolf. 

lUf. AhTiTORY 

In his n\intor>. Jnhnngir collwfed a lorce 
number of binla of ditTerent specicx. In his 
description oMhe fsetilkir cluinictetiolicti of 

• Toiok. J17. aod BaT.tldge I 2U» 

tiwdp 180 a«ai.t65 


birds, wo corao across with tho names of 
about fifty types of different biids. 

Over and above these, he gives an account 
otastrangc birdwhosc name is not mentioned. 
He fui} s : 

III these days they brooght • bird from the eonctry of 
Zitbad (Sumatra, etc., Blochman, p, 61G) which was 
coloured like a parrot, but bad a small body. One oi its 
pccallarliira i« that tt lays bold w)ih Its feet of the 
breach or perch on which they may have placed It and 
Ibeo makes a somersault, and remalnila this poiUloa 
all Bight aad makes a murmurlpg aoaod. tVbea 
day cosies It seats luelJ ea the top of ib« braseb. 
Though tbsy say that anlmalt also have worship, yet ft 
Is moat likely that this pracllre la Ictllncllre. It aerer 
dtinka water, and water acts like poison opon ft, though 
other birds subsist on wah r * 

He made Rome expeiiinents on the lirecHling 
of |ilicas,inls iind Sams. Alcbar also made 
similar attempts in tlio biecdiuK of tlio 
former but he was iinRuceohsfiil. Jahangir 
had hUtcecHlod m his attempt to ninUc them 
breed in captititj. lie hits minutely 
olKerttnl the chfiracteristics of these bird# 
during the wliolo of the breeding period, 
beginning from the time of pairing to the ilay 
of producing tbc .voung ones, and Ims given 
ft teiy interexting and doliuled account of llio 
pair of Sams, hliowing how nniinnls 'act 
according to theiv instinct implanted in tlieni 
b) Nature. 

JAlIAKOllt’S lirMANITAIlIAKlBSf 

Jahangir's humanitarian spiiit has been 
fuff> refltHfcd in a number of oitlinances be 
IWh'wmI for the nmehonition of the coiidilion 
of bis stibjixls as well ns of the lower 
Anmialx. Although nil thr* orthrtnnces could 
not Ire stiictlj enforted, the) are not witlioot 
moral effert, und they throw n gresU light ryi 
Iho rbnnKicr of the cmiwror and hie motile 
behind tbein. Tlic failure of llie imiforrti 
npplicftlion of some of his piiiiej|)les was due 
more to the Uik of rt“-is'nxib)i>ties oti the 
IMrl of Ills wubordinatex, and the geograpliica! 
dtflicultios of n vast Indian einjure liuking 
pro|*er fiscilities for comniunitalton with an 
enormous iwpiilatiori scattered over a hundred 
tbous.snds cl villugo.. One of the first octsof 
liumanitv was tbeprohihiUon of the aUughter 
of ftottnuls .for fwl on the occasion of hi# 
birthday and two slajs each wecl.. rameJj. 
Tlinr>*bi> (the di»\ of his oeceRwcin). 
und ^jQoda} (the d.ij of h« lathfr's 
Idrtbh His kindne«* to jtinnwils went 

• Tctok,’p. 138jTr.I. *72. 
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60 far that he ordered the use of warm 
water to bathe his elephants during the 
winter.* There was a custom in the district 
of S>lhet of making eunuchs and giving them 
to the governor in lieu of revenue and this 
8)stcm had gradually epieod in other 
provinces as well. This nbominablo custom 
and the trafftc in young eunuchs were banned 
by the emperor under pain of capital 
punishment, and the provincial governors 
were instructed to liberate these unfortunate 
youths from the possession of their m.asters.t 
lathe fifth year of his accession, Afz.il Khan 
the governor of Bihar, sent some yicople 
guilty of the breach of this penal law to the 
Imperial Court for trial and they’ were 
imprisoned for life J For catering to the needs 
of the poor and the distressed, he bad 
established a number of free restaorants m 
the principal cities of his dominion, calloil 
iiulahur Klianos, where cooked food might 
be provided for the poor acconhng to 
their condition, and so that residents and tra* 
Tellers both might reap the benefit. ^ On one 
occasion ho records the pay ment of lU. 3,000 
for the expenses of the ISitlohur Klutna 
of Eoshmir.ll During his tour in Gniamt. be 
noticed a number of short walls constructed 
on the road sides as a resting place for the 
porters where they could lo.ad and unload 
their burdens when they were tired. Jahangir 
found this system to be very useful and a 
great relief to these poor persons, so he 
ordered the building of these resting pl.ices 
in all large towns of his dominion at the 
Imperial evpcnse.H In the first year of bis 
accession, ho directed the provincial governors 
to build hospitals in the great Cities, and to 
appoint physicians for the tre.itment of the 
sick, and the whole evpenditure'to be borne 
out otthoImperi.il exchequer.** 

A JUST EISO 

One of the best traits of Jahangir was the 
possession of a very strong desire for the 
dispensation of justice among his subjects. 
His idea of justice was above all personal 


•Toiak, Suajl. 410 
tlbld,72;Tr I 150 161. 
t IMd, 81 ; I 163. 
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relations. Ho says . " Kingship regards 
neither sou nor son-in-lavv. No one is n 
relation to a king."* " In to«n<cls on State 
affairs and gov ernment, it often happens that 
I act according to my own judgment and 
prefer my own counsel to that of others.”! 
When S.i'id Khun vv.is appointed Governor 
of the Punjab, Jahpngir sent him this 
message " My justice would not put up with 
opprcMiioD from any one. and that m the 
hcnles of eipiity neither smallness nor great- 
ness was regarded If after this any cruelty 
or bareliness should lie observed on the jHirt 
of his i»coi»le. he would receive punishment 
Without favour"! It seems that ho acted 
on these principles and did not allow his will 
to be subordinated to the selfish interest of 
his advisers as long as he retained his health 
and vigour To protect the subjects from 
the ojiptcssion of liis ofliicrs. he introduced 
Ihatfamouschnin of justice attached to one of 
hislialaces. bv means of which any oppressed 
licrson might i ing him up and obtain redress.f 
It WAS probably instituted after the model of 
tbe Snsanmn king of Persia, Knwehirwnn 
tbc Just, who Lad fastened a similar chain in 
bis iKilaie for n siinilnr purpose. If wo are 
to believe the statement made by Wnla- 
Daghistani. the author of Ri.izusL Shuara, 
about Jahangir's Inal of Nurjnhnn for n 
charge of murder, then the sense of his 
justice would be unparalleled m the history 
oflbevvoild. He says that one day while 
Niirjnhan was VMilkiDg on thoteiraeeof her 
palate, it happened that a passer by gazed at 
her At this the empress became enraged and 
shot the man dead. When Hio matter was 
reporteil to tbe emperor, he immediately 
directed Quei Nurullah Shustan to investigate 
the case and punish the culprit according to 
Law, Tbc Qazi found Nurjahnn guilty of 
murder and sentenced her to death and the 
order of her execution was confirmed hv the 
emperor. But m the meantime Nurjahan 
managed to compromise the case by a pay- 
ment of two lakhs of rupees as blood money 
to the relations of the deceased. After tbe 
rompromise of the case. Jahangir went to 
Nurj-Oian and said in a pathetic tone • “ O 
Begum. If jou were killed what wonld have 


• Tosnk, 21 ; I 52" 
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become of me." ^ In tho declining state of 
his hciiUh Avhen Nmjalmn obtained her 
ascendancy over him, he neiei* nlloned 
her to interfoic in tho dibiiensation of his 
justice. Once a Midow coniidamcd ngniust 
JIiKiarrab Khan for tho education of 
her daughter and her consequent death in 
the hand of some of his eervauta at Cambaj. 
Jahangir iniestiguted into tho case and 
finding Muqairnb Khan guilty of abatement 
of the crime, vediiecd his Mansab by one half, 
and made an allowance to the nggiievcd 
uomnn.f On another occasion on the 
receipt of certain icprebentations against the 
inhuman conduct of Abdullah Khan, U>o 
governor of Ahincdahad, he dcgmdeil him _ 
from ins Mansiib and conliscatcd from his* 
Jagir a vakiahlc poition. tho incomo of which 
amounted to 80\en million His 

punishments, with tho cNccption of a few 
instances given in an abnormal state of mmd. 
were generally tompcieii with merej. ilc 
forbado tho cutting off the nose oi ears of 
any culprit, and took a vow by the tluone of 
God never to take recourse to this soit of 
jniniBlimont.^ IIo was geiiernll> cool m his 
deliberations and considerate in his jiulgmcnt. 
On one occasion, be sentenced a itcison to 
death on tho eiisiiicion of high treason. But 
on further considerations ho found that the 
man desorvod a lesser punishment nod he 
commuted tho sentence of death to that of 
mutilation of tho feet. But before the 
commutal sentence could reach tho 
eiccutionei, the juisoner was put to death. 
Jahangir was voiy much aggiievfsl nt this 
lash action of his and then issued an 
order: '"Whenover an order was given 
for any one’s execution, notwithstanding 
that the conurtands weix* imiicratii'P, 
they should wait till sunset before putting 
him to death. If up to that time no order 
jtnr .rolpaso anived. he should be aijiitnUy 
punishcd."ll 

UEMOIOUS VIEWS 

Jahangir followed Akhar in the toleration 
of other religions with this difference 


* Tbli l«el4ent hft* been reUUil In the life «t JehspKir 
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tliat the former meddled too much in 
theology and wanted to force his opinion on 
others, whereas the latter allowed others to 
follow their own hcliefa and creeds without 
any interference fiom the State. In the 
sutliycar of his accession, he issued a Firman 
to the piovincinl governors not to foico Islam 
on any individual against liis will.’^ This 
injunction is entirely m keeping with the 
teachings of the Quran. Ilis toleration of 
Hindu religions and some favour showed to 
the Clu-istiacs and veneration to Christ and 
the Virgin led in.anya tredtiJous European 
Chiistians to invent fantastic theories ns to 
the lohgiotis belief of Jahangir. These 
Christians were totnllj ignorant of the law, 
that Islam la>s down — to live peacefully with 
the people of the Book (i.e., follow Cl’s of 
levcrtled tchgions) and to vcneinte the iierson 
of ChiKt and the Vugin; and coining from 
a Continent with tho idea of notorious 
iclfgioKs persecutious of niediuwal fjtiropo 
6 tdi fresh in their mind, they could not 
reconcile then religions susceptibilities with 
Jahangir’s observation of holidays and doing 
“all ceremonies witli gentiles Heneo 
their puerile and fantastic locoids wliieh me 
Iwvsed mostly on bazar gossips. Jahangir 
might h.avo violated the so-called orthodox 
traditions, which aio un-TsInmie, hut lie 
never Violated tho fundamental piiiKiplesof 
IsLim and the tathnlic spuit it enjoins. On 
Friday eve the Sabbath of the Muslims, lie 
used to associate with tho VUiuin, the leained, 
men of Iskam, the Durwishes and the recluse.* 
He used to visit the shi ines of Muslim saints 
and B[>ond a considomblo ninoiint of money on 
the nnniversai-y fcbtual of sliajkh Suhni and 
others, and held these holy j>lacc 8 in very 
great «-steein. I/oviotdd often hold conver- 
Mvtlon w ilh liv ing saints and distribute money 
through them among the poor and Ibc 
noeilv. and attend iho nssemblv s\f .f>(ttna 
and u'ajd (ecstatic dance of the niistii-s). 
nis association with a Hindu Daiwesh of 
pijain named Jailrup was vciy cordial' and 
intimate. 11 c sajs: 

1 had trrqaretly h»»r3 tint nn »u»(«re Ssscylil 
named miny yaari ago rMfrcd from iha ef'/ot 

ITjj**" Vs a iollt«ry cornar and amployed lilaittlf In Iba 
woraMp ot tbe tnit riod. 1 bad a preat daifre tor bll 
BC<)natsUBe», and wh»n I was at (lie eapitil ol Agra, 

• Tniok, lOOl Tr I 205 

t For drtafls of EoropeaB IraTeller'i Tiew of JahaBgfr's 
rrllelma brllil $ee Hcnl Trorad, op 4l, 42, 430Jt. 

I Tuiak, 9 } Tr. 1. 21. 
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JAHANGIR AS A MAN 


SI 


Ikh dnlrtivt ti tfsitag iot aad t««Ung Mm. 
ead, thlnkln; of tb« troabla It woald give blln, I did DOt 
aaad for him. ^bop 1 arrlyod at the aalgbbnnrbood aI 
tbeel'T (Uji'lo), I alighted from the boil and went ^ 
ibos on tool t> tea bicn-- . Ue doet not deilrn 
to aetoelata wUb man, bat at be bat obtained great fatnn 
people go to tee him. lU U not deaold of knowledge, 
for be bat thoroughi; maalered tba •(leoea of Vedanta, 
which It the aclence of Pofitm 1 eonreried with him for 
tlx phorfo; Vie ipoVe well, to math tots to maVn n 
great Imprtttlon on me Mj aneleiy alto lUlted bin * 

Jabangir paid 801 erfll Nioitato this heiinit 
at tJjjam and Jlatlmra, and on everj oc<«eion 
both of them nere tlchghted in their 
conversation on spiritual topics. The sage 
once remarked 

lo wbat langnage can t retarn Ibtnka lor tblaglliof 
Allah that I am engaged In ihe reign of tneh a joti kleg 
In the worihip of tnj own Deltp In eaie and eontentineol, 
and that the dan of dltcompoiara from ioj accident 
icltlei not on the ik'rl of 07 purpoirf 


The emperor also saj 8 . 

1 beard mat; tnbllme wordt of religloui datlet and 
knowledge of dlrlne tblagt tfllboal Immoderate pratte, 
be a«li lorlb eleirlj the doctrine ol wholeiooe SoSeni, 
and one can find delight In hit eodel/ 1 

In another ptnco, he sajs 

la tratfa, bit tx'tteoee It a great gain to ne , oee cao 
ba greatlj baeefitted and delighted S 

Theso statements prove that Jah.ansir’s 
learning eeclecticiftm ts due to hw 

fietiuent visits to these saints, and he wa$ 
grcatlj inftiiencecl by Jatlritp 
His attitude towards Hinduism was that of 
a benevolent ncutratitj To please the Hindu 
subjects, he would take equal interest in the 
Hindu festivals of Daslinra, Snamtri and 
Ibaksbi with those of Muslim 1»> holding 
social intercourse nith the Jo«is He goes 
into the details of Hindu caste sjstem and 
often com erses with the Pundits alrout their 
religion but populir beliefs and dogmas 
never apiienl to bis mind He bolds the 
votaries of idolatrj as the * wanderers in the 
desert of error But in«pite of these 
corn ictions ; be never bnvas<i,ed the Hindu 
population. He had visited the temples of 
B.r.i.c.daha.^ HprsJaJHv nnd Kangra and 
pave ‘ alms in cash and goods ’ to 
the Brahmins and jogis. The only instance 
of his so called religious persecution i>ointed 


•TmoV. ItSsTr I S55, S59, 
tlbM.tit-.Tr U B? 
yibia 

|Ibia,^879j Tr tl lot! fir f' 

SfSaOsMiTe l<H-8 


oat Ivy some Uistonans was the execu- 
tion of the Sikh Guru Arjun. But the 
histoiy of this incident clearly shows 
that the execution of the Guru was 
not duo to Jahangir s intolerance of 
his religion but to the jiait the Guru 
plated m the revolt of Prince 

Kliusru b> giving the rebel prince an 
enoimous sum for the execiition of Jiis 
plan Jiilwngir rather ttteil to bo lenient 
with the Guru and nt first imposed upon 
him a heav} fine for his offence of high 
treason But when Arjun had refused to 
pa> the fine. Jahangir was compelled to 
sentene-’ him to take the highest pcn.ilty of 
law It vv IS the trial of a person charged 
with the commission of n definite offence 
nptinst the i>cr«on of the king and the esta 
blished law of the laud The personal beliefs 
and religion of the Guiu had nothing to do 
with It Even at the moileiD time if a person 
IS accused of suih an offence he can never 
escape the highest penalty of law. although 
be occupies the highcbt position m any 
paiticular treed oi religion 


The laws and regulations promulgated by 
Jabangii were equally applicable to all his 
subjetU. Hindus and Muslims. In one of 
his rcguLaions issued to the provincial 
governors, immediately after his siicccbsion, 
he definitely U\s down ‘ In my dominions 
if any one. whether Hindu or Musliin, should 
die his proiKutv and effects should ho left 
for his heirs, and no one should interfere 
with them If he should have no lieir, they 
should api>oint inspectors and sciarate 
guardians to guard the property, so that its 
value might Ik* spent in lawful expenditure, 
such as the building of mosques and 
rest houses the repair of hioken bridges, 
nod the digging of tanks and welk " 
Jahanpr like his f.ither rc.a]i«ed the 
imi«rtance of the co operation of the subjects 
belonging to all creeds for the bt.ihlo and 
proper ndmimaration of the country . In the 
Eulogium of Akhnr, he s-avs . 

Ai la tba wld« ex»,„,e ot tie DItIb. 

U nnm for .11 el.,„, g,, - 

oatke rriaelpU ibai ihe ih.dew f/« 


«. the •i'?rre1«ni 

il.'fVl (Ir, Cad), 
«re Umlud Orly by 

..iw... ..al.iV.V.S'J.oJ .'.sV.'/;'""" “ 


la h’« dsmlolong, 


rtber d«lbll« 


Tiutik,p J6} Tr. S7. 
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Jftlmngir followed tins princiiile in bis 
dealings Mith the Hindus, and ho wasalwnjs 
guided b> it in hia religious policy of complete 
toleration. 

nrS INTESIPERANCE 

JIuch has been said about Jahangir's 
addiction to drinking habits. But when we 
take into consideration the pro^ ailing customs 
among the princes and the aristocracj of the 
time and the circle in uhich the emperor was 
brought up, his drinking habit seems to be 
nothing extraordinary. 'It ^^as an age 
when many a iirince and manj a nobleman 
fell a prej to alcohol Jahangir was not 
an exception to it. Although he drank 
wine, he never encouraged others to follow 
him, rather ho admitted the evil effects of 
drinking habits and once promulgated an 
ordinance forbidding its use among his 
subjects.* He began drinking fiom the 
age of fifteen years, first as a medicinal 
dose to remove his weariness on the occasion 
of a hunting excursion on the bank of the 
river Indus near the fort of Attock when 
ho accompanied liis father m a campaign 
against the rebellious Yusufzai Afghans 1 
From this medicinal dose it giadually 
increased till his health was affected. 
Then ho made sc^clal attempts to reduce 
tho quantity. After his accession to 
the throne, he took a vow not to drink on 
Friday o\e and ho Iiad honoured this sow all 
along. In the early part of Ins }oath, he used 
to drink sometimes at daj and sometimes at 
night. But from the timo when he was 
thirty years old, bo took to diinking only at 
night. This lio continued practically 
throOKhout hia whole reign and kept the hours 
of tho day for the business of the State. 
Jabmigir hud no doubt fallen a Mclim to a 
habit which be foinicd in tho iiiCBponsible 
day 8 of bis y oiitli, but bis ciewson drinking 
wine was the rulo of moderation. In Hie 
tenth year of bis icign when Shabyainn was 
first gu’cn to drink on tlio occasion of bis 
weighing ceroniony .Tahangir made the 
following remarks : "To-day wbicli is llic 
day of thy being weighed, I will gbc (bee 
w inci to drink, and gi\ c thee leave to drink it 
on feast da\a and at tho time of the New 
Year, and at all great fcstixals. But thee 
must obser%e the path of moJoralion, for wise 


men do not consider it right to drink to such 
an extent ns to destroy the understanding, 
and it is necessary that from drinking only 
profit should be derived. Avicenna who is 
one of tho most learned of philosophers and 
physicians, has written this quatrain.* 

Wina t< a riglog aoeiny, a pnident filead, 

A little li an antidote, bat much a aaake’i polaon. 
la mticb the iojurj 1* not little, 
la • little there li mneh profit** 

Having attempted above to show certain 
traits of Jahangir, ns a man, I would how 
coneludo this paper with tho following 
remarks of a modern histoilnn : 

From e revletr ol lilr life at a whole, he eomee ool 
a eeeelble, klod-hearted mao, with itrong lamlly 
affectlona and unttloted generoelly to all, with a bnrolog 
hatred o( opproslon and paiilon for jaitlce On a few 
oMaelona In Me earerr aa a prince and emperor, he wae 
betrayed, not without prorocalloe, by fita of wrath Into 
Indirtdaal acta ot karbaroua ernelly, Dut aa a rale, he 
waa remarkable ior buuaBliy, affabHUy and opes baad. 

• Beretldge, I. 800. 
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INDIAN AFFAIRS 

By “AN INDIAN JOURNAU^^T" 


Tarld In Coonetl 

I N accordance with Sir. Baldwin's under- 
taking at the Bristol Conference, the 
Central Council of the Con<!er\ stives met on 
December 4, to take counsel on the J. P. C. 
Report. It is not surprising that the ofRcinl 
motion “ approving the general principles 
embodied in the Select Committee Rciiort " 
\\Bs adopted b> an oierwhelmmg maioiit). 
For, as T\e ha\e alreadj pointed out. the Joint 


While Sir Austen Chamberlain argned that 
power was in their hands now and 

unless thej decided then what the frame- 
work of the future Centra! Government 
should lie, the conduct of events will pass 
from tlieir Lands. 

These arguments have evidently had their 
effect. Tlie admission that safeguards have 
Itron stiffened ma> be \er>' consoling to 
British Consor\nti\es. but it has certainly 
mcreased anxieties in India. 


Committee had done eicrjthing to placate 
the Extremists and had praeticallj taken the 
wind out of the sails hi whittling down the 
reforms. So theVe'was no fear of the 
rejection of a Report which conceiled even 
less than the White Paper. Of course, 
there were n handful of what one ina> 
call the "impossible Extremists” whom 
nothing could a.itisf}. And the ineMtahle 
Mr. Churchill ranted at length, though his 
dismal warning of “ miser) ’’ and " anarch) ” 
w-as renllj too wide of the mark to make 
an Impression. 

The Tar} approval a indicates Mr. Baldwin’s 
leadership and the J. P. C. recommendations 
have according]} boon accepted b) both 
Houses of Parliament as ’* the Ixisis ” of the 
Indu Bill. Thus while ever} thing is done to 
secure the die-harils’ npproaal. there islmrdl) 
any trace of concern about Indian opinion on 
the Rcjiort. That opinion is pretty unanimous 
in condemning the Report as renrtionary. 
The Congress has rejected it as nnwortli) of 
eonsidprntion. while the Liberals demand 
radical alterations to make it acceptable. 
Mr.Thildw m. in lus anxiety to conciliate Tor) 
prejadices, nssnrcd them that the J. P. C. 
had made 

changes in the subjects which worried 
von and which ought to relieve soar 
cenuine anxieties to a great extent — police, 
pensions and commercial discrimin-sUon, 
i 


ladlsft Riformt in Pirliimenl 

The reform proposals embodied in the 
J P. C Report formed the subject of lengthy 
debates in both Houses of Parhameat. Sir 
Samuel Honre m the Commons and Lord 
Halifax ID the Lords moved a resolution 
accepting the Report ns the basis of a Bill 
that has since been drafted nnd placed 
before Parliament Government, of course, 
bad an easy Mctoo' — victory as certain and 
pronounced as the one the Tory Council 
gave the other da). We shall therefore 
dismiss the die bard opposition as n piece of 
impertiuence deserving the snub it received 
from the more responsible section of the 
Tones. What was of more importance 
was the Labour Amendment moved by 
Major Attlee urging 

that the propos.xls of the Joint Parlia- 
mentar) Committee were inadequate and 
should be liberalised b) express acceptance 
of Dominion Status as an early object of 
the Reforms. 


Major Attlee's xvna a grave indictment of 
British rule. Indians had felt, he said, that 
after 130^ years of British rule, the masses 
remained, jicor. ignorant and exploited. 


» ...v.j niiicn nourishes 

unchecked, we must take responsibility 
repositories of 
power. Tlie idea that Indians most 
idways be rnleil for their oxvn good 
by a lonely white man is Victorian 
sentiment.alitj. 
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Tht late Mr. V- P. Madhava Rao 

Hr. JIadhava Eao, wlio has passed away at 
the groat age of 85, was a brilliant statesman 
with a rocoid of public work as distinguished 
ns it was vniiod. Born of an nneiont 
Mahmtn Brahmin family long settled in 
Tanjoro, ho displayed during years of servire 
in variofifi cnpaoitios nil the vigonr and 
pugnacity of his tnee. He had thr^ unuinc 
honour of Bor\ing as the Dewan of three 
premier States of India — Tiaraneore, M}Rore. 
and Rxrod.v with great nbilitj and distinction. 
On retirement from Baioda in lOlG. ho 
plunged into public morements in British 
India and ijuiefcfj rose to eminence ns ft 
Congressman. In 1919. Mr. Madha\n Itao 
went to England at tlio head of the Con- 
gress deputation and ga\ e evidence before the 
then Joint Parliamentarj’ Committee. The 
last public net of liis was in 1929 when he 
was very appropriately chosen to preside 
over tho Silver Jubilee eclelnation of tho 
Sri Mulam Popular Assembly of Tra\nncore. 
Injuttle* to IndUtii in Burma 

■Wc have more than once drawn Attention 
to the l.irge body of public opinion in Burma 
against her separation from India. The 
Joint Committee, while endorsing tlie Wliiie 
Paper proposal for sepaintion. have gone a 
step further in discriminating against Indians 
in Burma. The proposal Indi.in repri^wntii- 
tion to the legislature is nicagre while that 
legislature is ompowereil to restrict Indian 
entry. Surely, India could at least ha^e the 
same rights and pri\ il«*ges w ith Burma as the 
Onited Kingdom, and it is nsfom'shing that 
Indians who have done so much for Burma, 
sbonld be discriminated ng linst. The Burma 
Indian Chamber has righth iirotesteil against 
tho injustice. and m a memorandum addressed 
to the Secrot-ary of Stale draw attention to 
this gratuitous injustice to the coromunitj 
which plajTil no mean role in Bnrmft's 
' vclopmcnt**. 


Sir Henry Craik and the Congress 

It was a timely and sagacious speech that 
Sir Henry Craik, the Home Member, 
delivered the other day at Lahore when 
he extended to the Congress a he.arty 
welcome to the Assembly. No doubt 
Congiossmen have pledged thomsehes to 
reject the JT P. Q. Repoit. hut that does not 
mean that thej will keep awaj from the 
institutions set up under the New Constitu- 
tion. They mean to captuic e\cry position 
of authority and power so far as in them laj, 
and their programme is to woik their way 
tlirougli tlicse \ cry institution®, and in spite 
of them. And the Home Member did the 
very correct and proper thing in iiniting 
themtopl.sj their part in tiio new ABsemlily, 

Tho Gmcrnment lind^nlwnis extend^ 
an jn\ilation to the Congress to work in 
CO opomtion and fellowBlilp. After four 
yeara of futile wandeiing in the barren field 
of non-co-operation, tho Oongreas hod 
aecepleil that invitation and retumed to 
the constitutional field. Tho Government 
welcomed and cordially welcomed the 
Assemblj Bepreaentativea of the lieat 
organisci! party in India, 
n* new Igent-^enertl ts feotfa Africa 

We congratulate Mr. Sj’cd Ila?a AH on bis 
npiKiintment na Agent General to South Africa 
in wicceaKion to Kunwnr Sir Jtraluimi Stngli. 
Sir Kunwnr is a CbriHtmn and Ida 
predoceaaor a Hindu. Tlie <lioice of ft 
Sfahometlan this time entt thrieTore be well 
tinderstooil. Mr. liana AH has bad a diatin- 
gnisheil public tnr€s*r, lia\ing lieon conneetnl 
with jwiliticftl and legipl.atiM* work ainee 1912. 
He wna n member of the Council of State 
from 1021 to 1929, and waa one of the 
memlKTs of the Government of India’s 
d^^iutation to .South Afnoa in 1U2S-20, An 
indtt¥'nilanl in jiohtics. Mr. Baza AH bus 
l»ren a pronoimee<l nntiormliRt in hi* 
outlook. MV wikIi him all in the 

Torj imiHirtant and rcsponkibJe ofl.ee to 
which he has been called. 
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lord Willinsdoti’i FOrta 

Man> diameters, gra\ e tmil g.ij , flit thronfih 
the pages of Mr. Kmcaid’b lemiTHscenceti — 
(“Fortj four jeare a pulilic scrAant” 
DUckiioocl). Bub this chiicming bit about 
H. E Loril 5Vi]]ing(ion mJ] bo borne oat 
by e\ery one who has had the liononi 
of his aciiuaiotancc. “ Fob duiim of 
manner and knowledge of men,” wys 
Mr. Ivincnid. “trull I h.i\o ne\er met 
fjord Wilhnpcion’s chiuiU ’’ 

IId nc\cv forgot .1 fatv, and the moment 
that he lecogm-'ed its ownoi. be alwais 
knew thought thing to wi) Olhem mn 
assume such a Jinnner, but unless it is 
natuml it droiis off on occasion and tbe 
iTal iiersonagp is iminiiskoil Ijoid 
^Mhngdon’s mioucr was natural and no'ei 
dwertedhiin. Perfect kindliness, loartli 
ness and good breoihng. unitc'd in one 
man. ni<ide lam in turn Governor of 
Bombnii Governor of Mndms. Governor- 
General of Canada, and Ticci-oj of India. 

Iidlt’i thtlUng* t« Ui« Wot 
During the Round Tabic dtscus&ions. 
Mr. Isaac Foot, riiberat M. P. for B.ulvvin. had 
m ido luniself c-unspKUOUs b) his ability and 
fair juindednos. In h ix'cent speech at the 
Bradford Liljctal Fcilvration, he rcfeircd to 
the challenge of Indi.v first to VTestem 
civilization and then to the White rupremacy. 
Now the rliallenge to British doniination haa 
gone on inemu-ins in voliinio and intensity 
since the War. But ho said 

I am sure 'of this, th.it there are for 
113 m Indi.v only two eour»cs We shall 
eithcrhaveto govern India by thesword 
or wc shall have to vto it t>v consent. 

It IS either mitoimcj oi it mu»lbob> 
concent. Wc have got friends in India, 
a great many of them. Our poliw is to 
keep our friends, and ns far ns w e can, tarn 
euiuiies into friends. That is not an easy 
task. 'Sluch will dei>cnd upon the 
contributions made upon the loduu 
<luestion by Liberals during the next few 
taonths. 


Right! of Priiontri 

la an accused who is in custody, entitled 
to have confidential eonimunic.ition with his 
legal adviser ? Tii.it was the question that 
came up for judgment before the Hon. 
Justice Ciiuhlfe of the Calciitf.i High Court, 
The Distiict Magistrate had permitted the 
petitioner to interview his l.iwyer only’ “in 
the luescnce and beai ing of a police officer 
His Ijordship, setting aside the order, pointed 
out that the Magistrate in nuking the order 
“infringed two uiiclinal principles of British 
jimspiudeiue — piinciples of presumption of 
innocence of .ill .vccused persons and their 
right to confidential communic-itioiis ". 
tie went on to ,idd 

Tbit iinkss the pcisoDs wcio tiicdhya 
drum luvd couit miutml, it was absolutely 
necossaiv th.it advocates should have free 
access to their clients Tbe more seiious 
the (nine, the U10IC the need that persons 
involved in bnitiil ciimes should have, 
individimJly. tbe best assistance they 
could have. 
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World even^ls 

By Pkok. a. J. SAUNDERS, M.a , rh.D. 


'rue KU\N \ Y .\ V . 

A s thiR pArupniph the ohl 

liastfiiinK to Jtw cloio, ami bj tlm time 
this IS read a New Year will Lc boin aod will 
lia\e lieKun its couise. Allow me to take tliU 
opportunity of wisliins nil mj renders alm)>i>) 
New Year with JO) tind jirospenl) all through 
tho cotninfi j e.ir. I soinelimes get letlerb mid 
fre'inentl) meet leaders of NVoild Kvenlawho 
arc iiuitc iippriH iati\ e in their remarks of this 
column m the Indiiin lircieic 1 am assured 
by thern that Ihis departmeul of the 
IMiriodical is wnlel) re»wl. and the information 
and intetpretution ofexents ihruushtmt the 
world nro l>oth mterestuig and helpful That 
bt tho writer's reward, and he i" jdeaiasl to 
find that tho (lci>-iitmont is serMug a mssl. 
and is avvf‘'<'hvtcd. 

Tho ihange of tile year affords the wtitei 
an opi>ortunity of inakins two Imea of 
obsorsatwni a retrostast mid a vtost*<s;t. 
Tho biukwnrdlouk duniiit the jear that lias 
lUssesl shows tint on the wliole (irogns-K 
towards ccwmnww ri'scsev) Uik Us-n made. 
The I)riti<h Coinnuinweallh i» wrlainl) on 
tho improio; l■olI1e nttrihutc the i'rv>ifn'e“ to 
the Ottawa Acwments . others to the strong 


evtending her fuieigii Irade to all parts of 
the woild. ' 

Tho probiwtt is clouded with hig issues. 
The Smtt Valley vote ns ill he an anvious 
time: the Naval Confci-ence is likely to stir 
lip troulile,’ the Indian Constitutional Bill 
wiUbefim-ely rontestod ; what Japan's next 
iitoso will he, none can tell; no matter what 
may he the rmilingrt in conneetion with the 
Ytigoslatmti and Ihingariiui insesligations, il 
IS Ikoimd to lease iK-liind had frelitiKS and a 
dcMre forieseiige. Then in inonclar) iifTaii's 
tlicrt* Is the (luestion of it staiidnid of snluCi 
and the slaliiliMition of the currencies to 
that Mtandanl. , . . 

The assassiiiiitioii of the YtiKOsIasian 
king huHlmd rejicuiissjoiiN whiili may liaso 
deselojHsl into a scikhis Ilalkaii situation. 
Iltingiir) has h.id ii ternirist laosetnenl which 
was threatunng tlio i*emp of tlif IJalkatiK, 
Htidtheie sih-iiih to base been littlu effoi't tO 
pul down the lerrorists. The Yugoslavian 
gosermiieut Iwlgisl n complaint ngninsl 
Uiingar) to tin- I^-iyjdp of Nations. It was 
ftd.lK-ate piece of IniHinoKa for the I<».aguc 
CoiitKil. hut file) hasp mulnal n happy 
solution Hcx^-pt ibh' lo iKjlh iwmtrh'H. 


leiwl cispii h) the Naliotnl <ros ertimml in 
Britain : otbi rs Again lo the fa< t that Britain 
is oft itie gold standsnf and less adopted w 
protectionist polic). ro-sibl) no one thing 
can take all the crcslit. tmt a combination of 
circum*tAnct,'s are all ws’tkmg for tesosery 
and are luhe-Mog n^^elU. f'mnre and 
German) and now llw!) are not dieng so well, 
poblitTslbsees Aie kt-eynp tb.mlaiik. Tlie 
Undtsl btotea Is rrco'rimc: President 
Boiwvcli IS Krc‘ h Ibroegh b« 

citcnsjse P'5 cs cf the New Ibwl for this 
bajp) rr*t'l Jatwo i» prerpmne, and u 


ITAI.IAN AIHH 

To Signor Mow, lint, the only two possiMo 
pohcHsi for ShiTOisasn couiitru-s is Comimmism 
or Mate colh.clii isin. Ontml Ihiroi«. feiin. 


»ioU, IW) and Oennanv a,v working hard 
along the lines of Su.te lailj., liusni In 
rmll.nmg lulian foreign the- Dneo 

jec-eelK fna.Vn s,-sx}i v|n<h he„„t. 

to the 
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SiAR QUESTIONS 

The first big problem to be settled in the 
New Year is the future government and 
contiol of the Saar leriitory France now 
has it, and Geimanj w.ints it , the population 
is predominantly Geiman, but the C.»tholic 
vote and the German popnlation m the Saar 
driven out under the Nazi ' policy from 
Gerrosvny may complicate the question and. 
lose many votes for a return to Germanj 
Still, It is anticipated that 90 to 03 per cent, 
will vote for the return of the tenitory 
to Germany. 

CONTROLLING AR'IS TBAFSTC 
The Diairmament Conference still 
wntmulng; Mr. Henderson says that it will 
not be allowed to die: he is detei mined to 
nchiore a Dis.um>imcot Convention, and 
n permanent Disvrmameat Commission 
Japan’s latest suggestion in the naval talks is 
fora ratio of 4 4-4 m the Dacific. but the 
United States will not accept any change 
from the original 5 6 3 ratio. A more hope 
ful field of CO operation i>« in the control of 
the manufacture and trafisc m arms. Great 
Britain h.ss a Jicencc system imposed cj(ion 
her makers and distributors of war munitions. 
America Is now taking up the s.inic nttitiidc. 
and is suggesting that the League make that 
a rccoinnicnd.ition to all nations, so that the 
gam motive to private producers be taken 
away, and the whole business of war materials 
placed under strict government control. 

VVAB DEBTS 

The December instalment of the war debts 
is due, but pay ments arc not being made, and 
one heaiw very little about the renewal of the 
payments. France has stated that she will 
not pay , and Britain nl«o, since her token 
payment in December 19S3. has made no 
further payment. Great Britain now says 
that token paymentB are no longer practkahle 


with the result that they have been stopped. 
The British Government state, how ev er, that 
they are waiting n favourable opportunity to 
reopen negotiations. So thei-e the in.itter 
stands . it is most unsatisfactory foi till 
parties concerned, but nothing can be done 
until the whole niattei is reopened, and 
a final agreement reached. 

THE NAVAL TALNB 

The latest report states that the naval talks 
will be adyouined about Dccembei 20 or 22nd, 
when It IS expected that the Japanese will 
fioall) withdraw fiom the Wnshmgtoa 
Treat) The failure of the talks does not 
hold out much hope that an agreement will 
bo leached m the foithcoming Naval Confer- 
ence. It would seem that the Naval Confer- 
ence will go the way of the Economio 
Conference and the Disarmament Conference, 
and end in nothing being done. 

DONGKE^S 

balamuit 

Is used successfully for the 
last 50 years in India in treat- 
ing weak and rickety children 
and making them strong and 
healthy. Why not try it for 
your child and watch for result? 

Prvpntlort 

K. T. DONGRE & Co., 
Glrganm, BOMBAY. 

. E.^D«c ■ 



TRADE AND finance 

Bv “SRIVAS” 


TUK 3. r. c. AND 151UTISH TKADE 

1 HE iiorioil under ro\ie\\ is ri-mRiknble 
for the iiubliciition of the ic'i'oct of the 
Joint P.uliHincntai> Comimttce and tlio 
c-ontlusion of liie luehiniimrics of an Indo- 
Biitiah Tiiido Pact. The J. V. C. Report 
should normally linTc been a inalter of 
merel> political interest, of little oi no <onse 
quence to the levieu of Tnidc and Finance. 
But in the outlook with which the Britisher 
has now coinc to ref;,ird India, the J. P. C. 
Report 13 loss a pioxision for Indian constitn 
tional reforms than a means of furthering 
Britfsh trade m India under the pieto\t of 
safeguarding the legitimate lights of British 
commeieials. It will be remembered that 
the whole rcuttioii to the movement for 
Indian loustitiitional reform was caused by 
tho realisation that fiscal autonniny for India 
and the ficedom of Indians to pursue the 
economic developments of their country iin* 
fetlored by external control would mean a 
severe blow to British industry nod trade, 
placed as it is m a position of extreme 
diniculty owing to the depression and the 
pursuit of economic nationalism all over the 
globe. This coincided with the discubsions 
of the llaji Bill in India which gave 
British biisinc>ssmcn a sense of tho dangeis 
they might be exposed to under a Swnmpst 
regime. Thus h.is the tide of rc.ution 
swollen to the j,>oint at winch it i» no 
longer merely a question of safeguarding 
British commerw but of even providing for 
its fortunes in the face of apparent snrrendei 
nf solf-Goveiniuent to India. 

THE hVtEOtiVl.Ds 

ThuJ. r. C.. it is now well known, has 
made siguitiaint change in the onginal 
proi>o»4i1s of the White Paper in regard lo 
t-ofeguards. While formcxly the While 
Paper .md the Committees that prepared for 


it xvcie tontont only' to iirovido against 
disciiminntion of a legislative and adminis- 
trative character within the country, tho 
J. P. C. lias asked for safeguards against 
discrimination to tho disadvantago of British 
trade in India. In fact, a third category 
of discriminative measures has now been 
added. The J. P. C. makes a distinction 
between British trade in India and Biitish 
tr.ide with India and has taken the view 
that the Governor-General should be 
empowered to interfere in both cases. It 
IS urged by the J. P. C. that these safeguards 
should not involve a lestrictiou of India’s 
fiscal autonomy, in as much as the Viceroy 
would be cmpoweied to interfere in tho 
matter of trade legislation, only when ho 
has nxison to think that the measures have 
been conwived, not with a view to further 
the interests of India hut with n view to 
harm Biitish trade. Why Indians should 
ever Ik- actuated by what Indian Finance 
«aIU ■■ motiveU-sa malignity", the J. P. C. docs 
not S.IV. On the other hand, it even 
ventuios fho opinion that Indians would 
not Ih! found lu uho powoiw t-olcly to the 
detriment of British trade. NevCTlheless, 
these s-afcguirdB aic going lo bo part of 
the new Indian Cnnstitulion, And it is not 
a mere nervous arprebension on the part 
of India. It is widely felt in this country 
that the whole aim of safeguards is to 
whittle dow n to nothing tho fiscal niitononiy 
that luis Ik-oo iSitablislmd for over a decade 
by a eonvention IwlvviK-n tho Government 
of India and Ills Jlajeslj's Goveimiicnl. 

INDO llIilTISIl TlltPB TltEAXy 
The first fruits of this policy are already, 
being rea|Knk‘ It is aunounccil that an 
IndoBriUsh Tiade Trisity which has now 
been drawn upand the preliminaries covered 
between the Gorcrament of India and His 
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Majestj’s Government has been signified. 
The terms of the treaty have been kept 
strictly confidential. And it is significant that, 
while nis Majesty's Go^emment have taken 
the trading- inteieats coneemod into their 
confidence, the Indian Chambers of Commerce 
ha\c pleaded m \am foi baaing thcirs.ajon 
flucstions of \ital importance to them It 
is onlj ordinarj common sen*iC that, if the 
terms of the Treitj were such as to be 
acceptable to Indi.xn conimerci.il opinion, the 
Goaernment would hardly haic ndoplwl this 
course, which is different fioin that of 
HisMajcstj’a Ooaernment in Britain 
It IB also neces'Jirj to recall in thi« contest 
the history and the origin of tins Indo 
British Trade Pact. The piesent P.ut i> 
the direct recnlt of an agitation set 
afoot h> Ijancaslure which contemlcil that 
the explicit proinispH, winch the Government 
of India made at the time of the Ottawa 
Pact, remained unreileometl. As is well 
known, ihe Ottawa Pact left the Rntl^h 
Colton Textile Indnstr) out of the 
scope of its terms, on the ground that 
the affairs of the Indian cotton textile 
indnstr) were then the subject to a full 
dressed enquir) b) the T.iriff Tlonril and 
that nothing can l>c done till the Tnnff 
Board’s recommend itions w ere ni.ade and the 
Government of India bad arrnol at their 
decisions thereon. Ijftter, the liido Japnnese 
Trade Pact referring to the iil.iee of the 
Japanese imlustr) in the Indian m.xrket and 
the duties in cotton piece goods was en.'ietcd 
into law. The Mod) -Lees J’act was al«o 
concluded imiiieilutel) liefore the Indo 
Jaiianese Agreement and it provided for the 
exchange of certain facilities. iK'tween Indrv 
and Britain. Ijanc(i«hire contends that the 
whole question had been negleeteil. and that 
It was against the spirit of the Ottawa Pact 
that the question of the redemption of the 


IndJa'ji^ privileges shOnld be 

postponeilHudefliiiteTr- 

It was in view of this clamour that the 
Board of Trade took tip the negotiations with 
the Government of India for an Indo-British 
Trade Tieat). And now, for all practical 
purposes, it would seem that the Treaty has 
been concluded without nn)one in Indi.a 
having the sightost idea of its contents. 
It IS sigQificunt that some of the members 
in the Rouse of Commons demanded 
that the terms of the treaty should be 
announced before the Indian Constitutional 
Bill arrives at the crucial stage of its passage 
through the Rouse of Commons. The impli- 
cations of this statement are obvious. It 
me.vns that if. in any respect, the treaty fails 
to satisfv the demands of Lancashire, its 
lepresentativcs and supporters jn tho Rouse 
of Commons would resort to the extreme 
course of voting against the Indian Constitu- 
tional Bill. India might ask whether this is 
a threat or a promise ? 


ENROLMENTS PROCEEDING 
FOR 1936 EXAMINATIONS 

TUITION BY POST 

For .Accounting (FC.RA), Auditing 
(R.A). B inking (C.A I.B ), Insurance 
(ACID. Coniiwnv Management A Secre- 
tanul Pnictice (P I S. A ) and other 
Examination'*, such ns L C. C. A T) 
Com (f. M. C ). 

BEST STAFF-RES r TRAI.MNG 
BEST RhSlLTS 

^jtal Tuition m*ans Indiridpil Tuition 
Coonss to suit Cradnat's. .'btrlcnlates 
and Non.MatriCnIitis 
Apply for Complete Freo 
Prospectus. 

B A T L 1 B O 1 ’ S 

Fort, BOMBAY. 



blARY OF THE MONTH 


uti.. 1. King F.iud signs n decree abrogating 
the Constitution and dissolves Parliament. 



— Mr. V. P. Madbava Uno is deatl 
Doc. 2. Tlio Punjab Council iwiwcs ibo 
Indebtedness Bill. 

Doc. S. Dr. Satjnpnl is nrrcstnl on n 
rb irgo of sedition and reloascd on ImjJ. 

Doe. 4. Tbe Ij-abore Knracbi Air Mail is 
inaiiRuratwl b> tbc Goicrnor of Punjib 
— Mr. Riibasb Bose on arriMil at Cnlcnltn 
is sorseil wilb n restraint order iimicrtbe 
Bencal Criminal Tjaiv Amendment Act. 

Dee. 5. Tbe National Council of Conser- 
vatiie and Unionist Association® a)>pro%ea 
tbe .1. P. C. Report on Indian Reforms. 

Dec. G. Sir llarri Haig assumes nfrue n® 
Doc ernor of tbe U. P, 

Dee. 7. Kban Alxbil Gaffoor Klmn » 
arrested at \S'i»rdha on a charge of srslition, 

— Mr. A. F. Molainnre. Rpmber of the Cejlon 
State Couneil, re«iqn«. 

Dee. ft. Western India Ln>emls issup ^ 
ttatemrnt condemning tbe J. P. C. Report. 


Dec. 9. Public meeting at Bombay protests 
against the arrest of Klian Gaffoor Khan. 
Deo. 10. Sir Frank Noyce opens the Indian 
Road Congtess at New Delhi. 

Dec. 11. The House of Commons discnssca 
Indian Reforms Bill. 

— H. R. n. tliP Ducbcas of Yoik opens the 
Indian Art Exhibition in London. 

Dee. 12 Mahatma Gandhi releases for 
piililication bis letters \sitli the Viceroy 
re. lus \isit to the Frontier Province. 

Dec. IS. The ix'rsonne] of the Central Board 
of the Reseixe B.ink of India is announced. 
Dec 14. Kban Abdul Gaffoor Klmn is 
sentenced to tvo jenis’ R. I. 

Dec. IB. Tbe London Naval talks me 
adjoin tied. 

Dec. 16. The Cochin Women's Conferenoe 
meets m TrippunitJiiim under the 
luchidcncv of Mr. 0. K. Di’vadhnr. 

Dei 17 II. E the Viceioj addrcfiSOfl the 
Annual Meeting ofthe Ast-ociated Chain hois 
of Commerce at Calcutta. 

Dei. 1ft Dr Pat>npnl is sentenced to one 
vear's R 1. on a charge of sedition. 

Dll- 19. Sir Samuel Ilonre ‘foimnUj’ 
mtroiluces the Ooveinmenl of India Bill 
m the Ilense of Cnnnnons. 

Dec. 20. II. n. liord Ersklno opens the 
tenth session of the Indian Philosophical 
Congrot.® nt Wiiltair. 

Dei-. 21 Mr. C. r. AndreMH interviews the 
Viceroy le. Indians in Z.inzibar. 

Dec. 22 The U. V. Ltbemls condemn the 
J. P. C. Repoil ns niiHcoeptable. 

Dec 2H. Japan formallj denounces the 
WashiiiEton Treatj . 

Doe. 24 The Eighth All-Indin Library 
Conference meets in Madras under tbe 
l»nndeiKj of Mr. Mnnindra Deb Rai 
Mabnvni. 

Dee. 2.7. If. Af. (be King broadcasts 
Christmas greetings to the Empire. 

Dec. 20. The Iftth Ression of tbe Indian 
Economic Conference meets nt P.Una 
nnder the presideni V of Prof. C. N. Vakil. 

j”' Session of the All-Indift 

MedicHl Confereneo meets in New Delhi 
under the presidency of Col. Bbola Nalli. 
Di^ 2ft. TJie Imlkin National Liberal 
Federation meets in Poona under the 
presidenoy of Pt. Hirdajanath Kunzru. 




Uneottxo By H. C. Armstrong 

Longmans Grwn Co London. O-h net 

This is ft fascinating hiogreiih), of Abcro 
struggling against othls for the mdcpcmlcnce 
of hia countr). Gcorgu is a countr> of 
romantic associations. It vms groaning under 
the tyrannj of Bnssift till at last the war arilb 
Japan serrwl to open theejes of Georgians 
to the possihility of throwing off the foreign 
johe. A reaolutionary committee was orga« 
nised. Dokanosi. n Georgian, was working 
hard at Paris, M. Clomencoan blessed the 
Georgians jln the strngglo, and Japanese 
money flowed in to siippl} the smews for the 
war against the Itiissians. With all material 
advantages, the spirit of heroic self baenflee 
is still indUpensable for the attainment of 
national inilepondcnce. That heroism was 
found in, among others. Loo Keressebdze. 
who eomhined physical hardihood and mental 
alertness. The resourcefulness which he 
displajs at e^ch difficult situation to defend 
himself and confound his enemies is almost 
incredible, lie is a rom.antic hero with a 
charmed life. Once Ijco attacked the Russian 
guard and manascal to make awaa with a 
large amount of the Russi.sn GoTOmment 
treasure to be u>ed for the purposes of the 
Georgian roaohition. Leo was caught by the 
BnssLans and subiected to suffering, hut he 


succeeded in making his escape. When he 


went to France, he saw Dekanosi djmg. He 
stayed m Switzeiland and was in fear of 
being e\tra(htioned for the crime committed 
in Georgia But he remained free and went 
through ft law course, nnd passing the 
esaminatioD with distinction, wns appointed 
lecturer m Crown Ijaw at the tTniversity. 
He also boenmo a successful lawjer. But 
the Great War broke out m 1014, and 
Leo immediately proceeded to Georgia. He 
went to Constantinople and found the 
Tnumyirote in iiower They commissioned 
him to organise and command as Captain a 


vfcorgiiii 


decUred an independent republic in 1918, and 
L^ wfts made a colonel and asked to raise 
8.000 legionaries. Leo had been relentless in 
his opia>5.ition to the Russians. But he was 
asked to disb-and his legion and cease war 
fttaiQst the Bolsheviks. He started on n 
brief mission to est.iblish friendly contact 
with the PerBi.in Government, but arevolu- 
tian in behalf of the Bolsheviks stopped him 
Arun he underwent hairbreadth escapes for 
^ ^-ommand in 
front line, nnd he trounced the Bolsheviks 
n 5’'“ '^ntercil into with the 

^•.h«ik.k resigned hn oflice. In 1021 
V“- .I^l'heviks annihilated a Georguin 
divismm withstood tempting offera 

frOT^he BoIshoMts. Georgia, it most bo 
TtSSr • onion 
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The Cajibridge Shorter History 

OF INDIA. Edited by H. H. Dodwcll. 
Cambridgo Um^cr8ity Pro<5‘’. 

The Cambridge Shorter Historj' is a 
wolcomo addition to the slender stock of 
single volume histories of India. Three well 
known scholars, 5Ir. Allan of the British 
Mosoum, Sir Wolscley Haig, and the editor 
himself hare coHaborafed in the pnwluetion of 
the hook. The plan has worked well and wo 
have before ns a well-written volume which 
provides the general reader a complete and 
generally up to d.ito account of the entire 
range of the Political historj’ of India. 

The chapters on the Deccan and South 
India, in Part I, are unfortunately marrcnl hy 
a number of small mistakes, partieularlj in 
the spellings of proper names, and nvo are 
.surprised to read th-at the Greek play dis 
covered on a papyrus in Egypt contains 
passages NNhich have been Identified as Tamil 
(p> 160). tiuvt Ilulottunga's reign of forty -nine 
years came to an end m 1112 (p. 191) and 
that it is very likely tliat Bappadexa's name 
wasVirakuPclia (p.l97). Early Indian History 
is still in its formative stage, and the few 
minor errors that have uievUabJy rwpl m 
will no doubt be eorroctod m hubhotjuent 
editions. 

Parts II and III will command general 
assent, but the reader will occasionally find 
eclectism carried too far m dealing with 
rival theories as on the origin of Vijayanagnr 
(p. 277), and in Part HI n someahnt 
pronounced tendency In rien events from a 
more imi'crialistic point of viovv than even in 
the larger History, The chapter on Warren 
ITsKtings, for instance, compares anfavoutribly 
with the chapters written by Mr. P. E. 
Roberts on the same subject in the larger 
work, and two last chapters which review 
recent politics are decidedly tendeatioos. 


Hindd Mysticism According to " the 
TJpanisiiads. By Mahendrannth Sircar. 
Kcgan Paul. Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd. 
lo this work Professor Sircar interprets 
the epintnal experience underlying the chief 
tTpanisliads in an eloquent and forceful 
manner. The Professor rightly points out * 
tliat the Dpanishads lose their meaning and 
significance to those viho seek in them a 
devclopwl philosophy; hut when the eearch 
changes fiom a rational enquiry to a mystical 
penetration, their import and depth are felt 
and re.ilizod. When the author’s lino of 
approacli to the mysticism of Upnnishads 
has been thus defined, the render is well 
prci«\rod for the iiioie or loss expository' 
rather than critical analysis that follows of 
the principal ide.vs of the. Dpanishads. 
Piofossor Sircar dccidwlly prefers Sanknm's 
intoipretation of tho Dpanishads to that of 
Runaniiia, and ho shows liow Hindu 
mysticism transcends tho conflict between 
the sensible and the siiper-sensible, between 
the nesh and the spirit, inhoront in other 
schools of mysticisni. 


Camur Titu.,„.,uCT; An Anthologi- ct 
gro.it Christian rAporiciices compiled by 
N. G. George Allen and Unwin Ltd. 

Thus book. nH its subtitle huUcates. is an 
ant loloRy of great Otiristinn experiences. 
Culled from Uie uritingsof GJiristian poets, 
preaeiersnnd writers, tbc iHissngcs selected 
xovor a wide range of theological thought and 
wing. wl„}p II, p diseerning reader will lie 
able to trace a certain unity of experience 
common to all Um difloront wrifero. There 
and power 

from the Bible, poc-ts hke M.lton and Domic, 

aa<I Pmichers 

Banyan. Kew man and others. 
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Mother America: Realities of American 
Life as seen by an Indian. Bj Dr. 
Sudhinilrn Bose, Ph.D. Rnblisbed by 
M. S. Blint, Raopiirn, Baioda. Rs. 5. 
Undoubtedb, the author secs America 
intimatelj, sjmrnthctualli, and eren 
admiringb. He deals in great detail with 
almost ever> aspect of American life 
and Bchimemcnts during past one hundred 
and fiftj jenrs. He shows how America has 
struggled against all odds and attained her 
piesent amaring height of material i>roerciit>. 

He has some vixid chapters on Prohibition, 
Opium Traflic, Yellow Penl, and Iticial 
Conflicts. Those on Agriculture. Education. 
Libraries. l^Iuseums, helping the blind and 
the crippled, furnish much useful information 
to the student and the social w orker. Ue has 
drawn Tcr) interesting character sketches of 
the tw‘o American national heroes. George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln. His 
description of the great American newspapers 
ii> a re\ elation in industry ood enterprise, e 9 . 
the Chicago Tiibuuf, the worlds greatest 
newspaper, housed in a thut> sis 
store} sk} semper built at a cost 
of twent} six million rupees. nod 
haying a circulation of CoO.OOO roi>ics 
daily, printing whole eilitions of 100,000 
copies or more in an hour’s time. And what 
a noble record of soci.il and public semce 
such new sp.ipers in America inaugumte 
and enrr} on I 

Perhaps all m.i) not agree wiUi the 
author’s observations on certain more or less 
control ersiil topics. But that is not to be 
expected. The book is cram fwU of 
information of n most useful and stimulating 
character— a Vade inecxnn of Americnn 
nationshsin. One cannot help expressing the 
wish th.it the l>ook had I'een free from the 
man} printing mi'taVes that have crept in. 


iS 


Eddcvtion'. B} H.azarat Inajat Khan. 

Lnzac A. Co., London. Price 68. 

Considering the importance of the right 
kind of education, especially in the early 
years, every careful study of the subject 
should be warmlj welcomed. Mi. Hnzarat 
Inayat Khan 's book '' Education " is a 
well thought out and carefully analysed 
study of childern 's education. He shows 
that the Inf.int is like n photographic plate, 
so that the first impressions should be 
carefully made These impressions should be 
such ns would develop discipline, balance, 
concentration ethics and relaxation. 


lyUGINARY CONVEBSATIORS. By Walter 
Savage Laudor Selected by T-. E. Welby, 
Oxford University Press. .. 

The late Mr. Welby was a Victorian 
enthusiast and this is bis tribute to Lnndor. 
Though not diamntic, the ‘Conversations' 
have always been held as noble specimens of 
a heroic prose. The characters range 
through all the peuods of history-, ancient 
and modem, and the reader will enjoy 
reading them, esivecially with the welcome 
help provided in the notes. The book will 
make a good test for University purposes. 


Elementary Dynamics. By R. c. Gray 
Messrs Macmilkin & Co. Ltd . London. 
This book is specially written for 
students beginning a University course 
m engineering or other Applied Science. 

feature of the work is the illos 
tmtion of the principles of Dynamics by 
^ examples chosen from the v^irions branches 
of Moilcrn Engineering. Four hundred 
exarnples have been carefully chosen to 
indicate the wide applications of the subject 
•nd the ^ 

all cases. .. 
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tSyderabad 

HYDERABAD EXCISE DEPARTMENT 
The Excise Dc‘i)firtment of Hjilemb-id is 
hciug rcmodelleil on the Mnclraa sjstem. 
Services ot soine suh-insiiectoia hivd been 
temiioiarily borrowed for that purpose from 
the Madras Goveroiuent, and it is expecteti 
that under their guid.race, local men will bo 
soon able to manage the Kjstcm elhocnth. 

AN ASSEMBLY FOR HYDERABAD 
A resolution was passed at a public meeting 
held at Bombay on October SO. under t\»e 
auspices of the Hyderabad State Peoples’ 
Conference, nsbing the Hyderabad State to 
allow public meetings within ita limits and 
ostabVisb a legislative assembly on tbo 
Kashmir model. 

MARKETING OF PRODUCTS 
The Nizam's Oevernment note with 
satisfaction that tho beuedts ot the Agricui* 
tural Markets Act, which they mtroduceil 
thioo years ago, are being widely appreciated. 
Tbo success of tho measure may bo largely 
tnwed to the fact that the lly dcmb.ul Act, 
imhko biniilar Acts m Biitish India, is 
applicable to agricuUiirnl produce other 
than cottou. 

LOANS FOR CULTIVATORS 
In ^ iew of tbc famine conditions wbicli 
prevail in several th^tnets of the Dominion 
as a result of the (aUutc of tbc inoDsoon, 
li. B. H. Wie Nizn-m’s tlovcrnincnl lia%c 
onlerctl the distribution of Rs. 1,50,000 ns 
(alati loans among cultnatorB of tbc 
affected areas. 

11. E. 11. NIZAM'S ASSUIUNCE 

Uis Exalted Highness tbo Nizam has 
issued B/irrann containing assurances of good 
w ill to bis Hindu, Parsi, and Stkb subjects, 
who bad preRCDled addrcf.bes to ai&b Liin 
long life on the occasion of hi* Hrth^y. 


Baroda 

BARODA GOVERNMENT MACHINERY 
Wo understand that the Baroda Govern- 
ment have called upon the public, including 
Government servants, to point out definitely 
the defects noticed and the inconveniences 
expeiienced by them in the different 
deiiartmonts of the State, and to make 
concrete auggestions for the removal of 
those defects as well ns for tho further 
progress of the vauous departments. The 
public have been thus afforded an oppor- 
tunity of having their say on the working 
of tho udmuustmtive machinery and 
influencing its further betterment. 

AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS 
The agriculturn] dcp.irtmcnt of tlio State 
has been busy dcvjsmg Bchemes for tho 
do'olopmcQt of the rural areas. Tho activi- 
ties of the department for the year 1088-81 
show that schemes were considered for ; 

(1) imjuiry into cotton in villages, 
(2) dibtribulion of good and pure seeds for 
better cuUivnlion of cotton crop in Navsaii 
Oistiict, (8) Siigai-eano cultivation cxpciL 
ment in. Vynra, (4) reorganisation of 
Gows.'vhv (Cattle Shed) at Rajmahcl and 
(5) Sowing of Soyabeans. Panchayat 
Weeks, Baby Weeks and agricultural 
exhibitions were held at different places for 
proiMumting new methods. 

YBRNACULAUIIDUCATION IN BARODA, 

The Government of Ills Highness the 
Oackwar have decidc-d to carry out fcome 
atnendmcnls in the Vernacular Educational 
Code. The amendments relate to the 
^ management of the fund ebtablished by His 
* Uigbness to further the intellectual 
advancement of the i«K.ple. an.l also to 
encourago authors and publislicra to publish 
nseful liookfi of knowledge through 
the vernaculars. 
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Mysore 

MYSORE AND CAUVERY WATERS 
We underbtnnJ that the Government of 
Mysore have requested, the Government of 
India to intervene nnd settle the question of 
the rojnU) that is being now paid by Mysore 
to the Midnis Gov eminent for the use of 
the Cauverv v.atet3 (or generating electricity 
at Sivasamudmra. 

The Mi'sore Government are now p-iying 
annually about Ra. 70,000 ns roynltj . Tho 
agreement between Mysore and Madras was 
entered into when Mysore had not embarked 
on her great engmeenng achievement— tho 
EAnnambidi Dam. On account of this Dam. 
water Las been regulated at Siv&samudram 
and greater power is being produced The 
contention of the Mysore Government now 
appears to be that they have been able to 
increase tbeir power outpatonlyon account 
of the Kannamb.idj Dam and as they have 
sunk a very Urge capital on this work, it is 
not right for the Madras Government to 
insist on the old rates being adhered to. 

MYSORE COFFEE INDUSTRY 
Mr. S. P. Rajagopulacbariar, Member of 
the Maharajah's Executive Council, presiding 
at tho field d. 1 } meeting of the Mysore Coffee 
Eipenraental Station, observed. 

The coffee industry in Mysore h.as been 
tbo means of bringing in not only s good 
deal of valuable outside capital but also 
enterpri'e. organitation. and metbod by 
which the country has been highly jwnflied. 

The industry v\-as reg-irdcd as a yalaablo 
asset of the State, having been the means 
of the oi-cning up of much inaccessible 
forest country to profitable cultivation, 
and proMding employ mcnl of l.vbonr on » 
largo scale. Coffee at present occupied 
an area of ne.irly 120 000 acres, the produce 
representing a money' value of a crore and 
twenty lakhs of rupees. 


Bikaner 

Sir MANUBHAI MEHTA 
Sic Manubhnt Mehta, Prime Minister of 
Bikaner State, who has been for the last 
two years contemplating retirement, has 
obtained His Highness the Maharaja's 
permission to retire. 

Sir Manubhai went to Bik.aner after a 
long and distinguished record of service in 
Ikiroda,* where he was Prime Minister for 
no less th.in 11 yc.irs, and for the Ust 
8 yeois he has been Prime Minister of 
Bikaner 

THE NEW DEWAN OF BIKANBR’ 
His Highness (be Slahamjii of Bikaner, 
on the occiision of Ins birthday, coaferred 
upon his cousin Colonel Mabaray Sri Sir 
Bbairun Smgbji Bahadur. E.C.8.I., who 
succeeds Sir Manubhai Mehta as Prime 
Minister of Bikaner, and upon Major 
Maharay Sn Mnndhata Singbyi Sahib, the 
hereditary title of Bahadur and the high 
honour of gold chapras. These distinctions 
are to be enjoyed hereditarily by the eldest 
male heir in the direct line of descendants 
of the two Deodhiwala Eajvis so long 
as they enjoy tho title of Maharaj in the 
Bikftuer State. 


iDdorc 

THE MALHAR ASHIhkM 
Malhar Ashram— an institution started 
by n. H. the ilahamja Holkar, es -Ruler of 
Indoro — has been opened recently. * 

It was first started at a cost of Rs. 60.000 
for the education of boys of his c.aste. They 
Wire given free education, boarding, lodging 
and dress. The institution had to be dosed 
during tho minority penod of the present 
Maharaja ; but now it has been opened again 
and a grant ol Rs. 50.8C0 for tbo first year 
B.. 40.800 tor ,hc 
b*“.been sanctioned. 
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kiashmir 

REVENUE REMISSIONS IN KASHMIR 
His Hirtlincbs tho M.ihai.vja Bahadtir has 
ncfordcd sanction lecentlj to the reroisaion 
of all urreai-s in excess of five years 
in rcsiiect of nantoie made in the Reaai 
Tehsil prior to Sainvat 1972. It was also laid 
down that mutations in respect of these 
niutors shoiilil bo attested along with 
tlio recovery of five j ears rei enuc a»d that 
prOinietaiy rights in such lands should bo 
conferred thereafter. Hia Highness has 
B.inctioncd thebe oidcra to other Tchsils m 
tho Jammu Prosince, where circumstances 
aro similar to those obtaining fn the 
Rcasi Tehbil. 

LOYALTY JAGIRS IN KASHMIR 
Cash JagtrS) varying from Rs. 1.600 to 
Rs. 160a sear, lia\c been awarded b> the 
Maliaraia of Kashmir to about a dozen 
persons for their losal services during 
tho recent dieturbinecs in tho State. 

The names were rccommendM by a 
CoininiUee of Imiuir} appointed for tbo pur- 
pose. The name of Mrs. R. O. Southerland 
'lie.ids the list with lU. 1.500 a year. 

Nepal 

THE NEPALESE LEGATION 
XlcmlKTS of the East India As-sociation 
aacorded a reeci!.Hon to Gcncml ShiimslierA. 
Jung at the Nopale->e Ix'g.ition, when he 
dehiercd his first speeth Mncc the 
Cbtablishmcnt ofthc Legntiou onNoscmlwrT. 

He pointed out Unit Nepal, owing to its 
tsolrtteil geogiiiplucHl i>osition, was unable lo 
contribute bub-.Untinll) to stabler world 
conthlions, but e\er> htcptowardi sUengtlien- 
ing international friendsbiii was a step 


Bhavnagar 

TRADE IN BIIAVNAGAR 
■ Owing to the de\elopment of tho 
Bhavnngar Port and its direct connection 
with foreign poits, the merchant community, 
there b.vs felt the need of organization to 
promote the interests of their respective 
trades. Thus Bhavnngar now has its 
Seeds Merchants’ Association. At the 
Annual Meeting of this Association, the 
President Seth Govardhandas Cursondas 
voiced a complaint about the system of 
rebate on ground-nut followed by tho 
Bbavn.igar State Railway. Ho stated that 
’‘Rediosa has now been grunted ; for, with n 
MOW to encouraging exports of giound-nuts 
and gioiind nut seetls nrt Bhavnngar Port, a' 
rebiile will be granted on consignments 
booked from any place m Kathiawad lo 
Bha\nngnr either for local consumption 
or for the pnri>o«o of export to foreign 
countries.’' 


FALLING SICKNESS? 

Racred EplItpUo Fill, n/iltrla, Coa- 

valtlont aed kindred BlckacHr* hlllicrto coeildered 
lonrtbU »r» now broufbl aodtr lli« categoiy of 

CURABLE DISEASES 

Undleni Tattimony. Poblla Pr»!if, OraUinde from 
•boat rclIsTcd baaa all muiterad luosg la favoor of— 

ANTI-ftPASMARA 

(TJi* eombloalton of iha Em( and M>«t) fwoed 
by Jureaul Laboraloriei 
for 

PARftCON PRODUCTS (So”.) CO.. 
Ballard Estate, Fort, BOMBAY. 

(h.o. Bux. 857 J (WnaisKlMooM 

Telephone t BOMBAY, 23402. 
LtfwaNrr«/ife on Tfrjufil. 
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British Guiana 

LITERACY IN BRITISH GUIANA 
Tho Hon. Mr. A. E. Seeram, member of 
the Legislative Conncil of Britvsh 
the President of the Guiana Indian Assoeia- 
ciation, Dememni, bas issued an apijeal for 
& scholarship fund which he has founded for 
the education of Indian hojs and girls In 
the course of the appeal, he ea^ s 

Only 10 per cent, of the adult Indians 
can read and wntc English According to 
the 1931 censns report, over CO percent, of 
children of school going age are not lo 
school, and m the case of Indian girls, 
neatly G3 per cent, are not in school. < q , 
out of a total number of 14.070 of school 
going age, only 4.033 are attending schools. 
vrhiW 0,185 or ne.'irly CS per cent, ate not 
All donations to the Scliol.arship Fund 
should be forwariled to the president or 
Treasurer of the British Guiana East Indian 
Association. Georgetown, Dcnierara. 

Burma 

INDIANS IN BURMA 
The Burma Indian Ch.aniber of Commerce 
has sent a memomndiiTn to the Secretary of 
State and the Premier, protecting against the 
J.P.C.’s recomraendiUons affecting the nglits 
and interests of Indians The memorandum 
points out that the i>roposeJ liidun 
representation in the LegisHtnre and the 
proposwil to empower the l^isl.iturc lo restrict 
InduiD entry are uns.ati3factory and 
therefore should bo amended. 

The Chamber feel* that ft gratnitous 
injustice has been done to the coromanity 
which plajed no mean role in Bunnft's 
developments all these years. The Chamber 
urges that the s.ame reciprocity proposed aa 
between the Uait«t Kingdom, British sobjects 
sod Burmaos should be extended as betweea 
Indians and Bunnans. 


Ceylon 

INDIANS AND THE LAND BILL 
Criticising some of the provisions of the 
Land Development Bill introduced in the 
State Council of Ceylon, Mr. S. Nates.an 
(member for Kanhisaoturai) pleaded for 
some consideration for Indians settled in 
Ibe island It will be observed that the 
Bill contains a statutory definition of 
“Ceylonese" which precludes Indians who 
h-avc permanentlv settled down in Ceylon 
from facilities for getting land from the 
Crown The definition of “ Ceylonese ” in 
the Bill insists on n domicile of origin. 
Ur. Natesan observed, after referring to the 
difficulties suffered by Indians in South Affica ‘ 
There is of late a tendency on the part of 
oven Ceylon, the (Laughter of India, to 
rejicat in a small measure some of those 
disibihties which have been crying for 
redress m other parts of the world where 
Indian nationals happen to live. 

A few years ago, difficiilties were raised 
here in regard to the franchise of the 
IndiAss. but after-iaida the statesmanship 
of the leaders of the country assorted 
itself and they said ‘We are ngi-eeable 
to .iceept the Indi.ins on the electoral roll 
oil n five \ ear residence’ Th.at is an act 
of stalesnmiiship Now, 1 tvsl, this House 
to ri'.e to .in eijii.i! height of stitesmanship 
m regard to this question which affects 
the possession of land " 

Malstya 

INDIANS IN MALAYA 
We understand that wages for Indian 
Labour are steadily rising and th.vt before long 
an Indian labourer would be able to earn the 
staoiLird rules of wages, provided be showed 
tho neces3.ary zeal for work. The general 
consensus of opinion m the Colony is reported 
to he that if tho price of rubber continued to 
show uninterrupted improvement, the benefit 
most, in the first instance, go to the estate 
staffs and 
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Australia 

INDIANS IN AUSTRALIA 
Indians are practically excluded from 
Australia except as temporary visitors and 
those few who have settled down in the 
Commonwealth suffer from certain dis- 
nhihtics. As a result of Mr. 8.»atri*8 
visit to Australia in 1922 on hclinlf of tho 
Government of India, Indians in Australia 
w’ore given the benefits of Old Age and Invalid 
Pensions, and Mr. Sastri was assured that 
Indians resident m Australia would ba 
enfranchised and that their other disfjn,ahfica* 
tions would be removed. But nothing has 
been done so tar. Recently, when Mr.Tnshnr 
Knnti Ghosh, Editor of the A D. Patrika 
and India's representative at the forthcoming 
World Press Congress in Melbourne, went to 
Homhay, prominent merchants drew tho 
attention of Mr, Ghosh to propaganda b> 
interested paries in countries like AtiHtmhn. 
and reiiuestcd him to ask Australian |u\i>ers 
to keep well informed Indian correspondents, 
so iltat tho Australians might know the true 
state of affairs in India. 

South Africa 

INDIAN PROSPERITY IN NATAL 
Statistics recently published in South 
Africa showing the value of registered 
propcrt> owned li> membors of tho Indmii 
community in Durban make mlereatmg 
reading. In 192t 2.'), tlie >nlue of Mieh 
property was cstim.ited at Ill.lOl.flCO. The 
figures of tvvo-jenrl> periods thereafter were. 

192C 27 £l.2a7.4JM) 

192‘<-29 £1,482.610 

£l,G24,hCO 

19d2 S3 £2.010.040 

It is st.iteil that Ix-twcen the years 1930 8l 
and 19'12 8;i. Indiins owned £3B3,1S0 more 
properly in Durban i>utchas,o.l from 
Eurojtonns. 


East Africa 

INDIANS IN KENYA 

Interviewed by the Statesman during his 
brief visit to Delhi, Mr. C. F. Andrews gave 
his views on the position of Indians in Kenya. 
Ho said that by far tho most serious question 
in Kenjn was tho economic marketing 
proirasals which involved n monopoly for 
what was called the Native produce. Owing 
to the world economic depression, tho value 
of raw pioducts had declined in recent j ears, 
and an attempt was being made in Uganda to 
riusc the prices by means of a monopoly, and 
ground nuts liad already been given as a 
monopoly to a Euiopc.an firm. If this pro- 
cess eontinucil. it was likely to drive out a 
largo number nf Indian trivdois who only 
trade in Native produce and soil to Africans 
in return for cotton cloth. 




INDIRECT ELECTIONS 
Tho Joint Committ«T Rpv>firt ia nnUitaUj 
the subject of consuloitiblo cnticism »n 
the nml no part of tlio report h«9 

boon cointenmc*! p<i thoroushtj «is the 
chapter ilentinR with election to the 
Feilorwl IjeRi'hture " Kemla Piilra." a 
wchhnowii writer on Iinhin i'otilK-«l 
pioblems comniPiituic on the n-jorl m 
the i^rses of llie Deceiuber r«p<i»fief/i 
CeaiMPj/, pri^bOiita what one ma> call the 
other sale of the shielil. The proi>o«al to 
cuteml inilirect eloctiou to the -Lower 
FeJeml lIou«o Is certainb ohjoctionnVlc. 
e^pctnll) as the pr»’«cnt Central Legislature 
14 (hns.tl) clectctl. There arc other 
objections nho which niaj t>e snminarily 
statisl here : 

First, if elections to the FeilemI 
ljeci«!.»tiire are to t.ihe pl.icc from the 
Procincial Councils, which are electetl 
on i'tir«-ly rroriiiei.il issno-^ federal 
IToblcnis will nerer con'e up for disenssion 
Iwfore the coiintrj. In India. exjxTienee 
has shown that Procineial elections are 
COTernisl h) purely local considerations. 
^Tiat is reijuire*! at the Centn*. howerer, 
•e- *hpi\ ‘.'frt- ’(fCid.-r.-uTP sbftidd* ha- VirsVel* 
on issui's of a purely federal chanrter. 
Indimt elections would maVe that 
irnprwsiWe. Socondlj. dissolotion of 
the Federal Ijcsislatarc on important 
issues, and appeal to the country for a 
Tcnlict. wonM not be possible, as the 
meinK'rs will not hsve to fro to the 
eoantrv but tnereh to their Cooniils, 
where the elections rfill be on a atnetly 


part> basis without any reference to 
opinion outside A third point of view 
h 19 also to bo rcmembeied The interests 
of the federal eoiernment, nnd the 
pro'incuil Boicrnments, are not likely in 
all ewse« to be the saiao. If the 
Central LegiBlature is constituted of 
repn'sentntiies of the provincial legis- 
istores— natiimilj therefore predominantly 
repr(~>ontatn e of the p.irlies in l>oweT 
III the provinces — the Federal Legislituro 
will be more a couglomcmtion of proiincinl 
interests than a bodj representing all 
IndJ-i opinion Unless there is ft ledcml 
electorate m which electoral battles are 
fought on purely fodeml issues, it is 
almost certain that the federal centre 
willbowc-ik and unable to cope with the 
claims and dem.ands of the piovinces. 

There are of course, theorctie.al con- 
siderations. and it should not be forRotten. 
Ra\s "Kerili Piilra ", th.at arguments of 
cousidcrable \aluhty can also be adinnccd 
in fiiour of indirect election. Among such* 
the writer oientions the following- 

The sire of the federal eloctomtes is 
lionnd to be so large as to- make elections 
to the Centre extmordmanij expensive 
and render them in man) cases farcical; 
the necessiti to s-ifeguard the newlj 
•win. •!««/, innntfj ‘Aiu -jiruvitices agn’insi 

the tradition of ccntmhrafion in India; 
the wider chancter of the provincial 
electoritc«. wlneh will enable the federal 
repre«<-ntfttives to be more democratic than 
ret-resentntives elocte.1 from constituencies 
oftuon- restricteil franchise. In any case 
the present modification cannot lie said 
to limit the po-iver of the Federation or 
to change vitally the form of government. 
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TEE VICARIOUS SACRIFICE 
Since the dawn of historj- ^ro have had 
acconnts of the sacrifice of the one. or the 
fe-w, for the wan>. Dr. Irene Baslo^c 
Hudson, writing about this vicarious sacrifico 
in the cnrrent Number of the Ari/an Path, 
Kvys that " so long nsvihjsical life has been, 
we know that colls have divided to form 
daughter cells, thus Baciificing individuality 
for the propagation of the specios 

Religions of modern and ancient peoples 
have made use of the universality of the 
vicarious saciiflcG, and from this habit may 
bo traced all sorts of customs and ceremonies, 
some of which exist even to the present day. 
The vicarious atonement, sa^'s the writer, 
seems to bo “a modern fungoid growth, 
■which xvtmiA ttihc Irom h^an iiis ^ esponsibiiitv 
and has no placo in the evolutional) 
scheme of Nature 


HINDU-MOSLEM UNITY 
Rai Bahadur Ajit Nath Das contributes an 
article on the above subject to the Land- 
ItoHers’ JournnI. Indian Jloslems, he says, 
cannot expect any active sympathy or help 
from other Islamic nations any more than 
the Christians of one country in Eiiroiic 
can cxi»oct help from the Christians of 
another country. 

It IS obvious, therefore, that the Indian 
Mahomedans must look to India as 
their country and he prepared to live in 
amity w ith the other inhabitants of the 
cowntty. The word ‘Hindusthan’ will 
have to be changed or at any rate a 
diftoiont connotation l»o given to it in its 
application to India. It is impossible in 
India to have a settlement such as is being 
nttemptcil in Ireland and even the Irish 
experiment seems not wholly succossful. 
Once ibc Indian Mnhomedans feel that 
Ihcv arc Indians, they will be vendicr to 
woik amicably with Hindus, 


According to tho writer’s view, both sacrifice 
and atonement must be personal, individual 
and racial, and the sooner people learn that 
vicarious eufferlog for tho sins and sorrows 
of all men is a fallacy, the healthier ami 
happier will bo tbo popuUtion of this earth 
on which wo have to dwell. 


It is man who 1ms tried to make Uio 
snerifiees vicarious; it is man wlio has 
tried to shift his responsihihties to other 
shoulders by pa) ing another to net or die 
in his sload, or b) p.i) mg a pnest or a 
‘wicc man' to free him nr alwohe him 
from his sins and his troubles, ThcOrenl 
and Hol) Ones tv ho have gone on ahead on 
the path will fook back and hold 
out the helping hand, nllieit invisibly to 
most of us. and Buch are the Adepts, the 
Boddhisattvas referred to in the I'oi^ of 
the Silence, hut even they cannot alter the 
law. anil Karma most be worked out 
“ The ripple of effect, as tho great tidsi 
wave, thou ehalt lot run its course." 


In concluding, the writer points out that : 

In India, men must bo taught to consider 
thcinaclves as Indian so far as public life 
IS concerned, and Hindus and Mahomedans 
bo far ns their inner lives arc concerned. 
It must not bo thought that n Hindu 
cannot represent Mahomodan interest or 
that a Jlaliomedan cannot do Justice to 
Hindu nspimtions. 

In Native States, ORpecially in the 
Nizam's Dominion, Hindus are given 
prominence when they ro deserve it, and 
there is no (juestioij whntfioever that they 
cnnnnot ami will not be true guardians 
of MaboroedAiis. Simil.arly, in Mysore 
there is no question with regard to a 
Mahomwlan being incompetent to 
safeguard Hindu interest. From sucli 
examples as tbcHe. both the Mabomedan 
ami the Hindu in British India may 
broaden rath his own mind and regard 
himself ns an Indian representing 
Indian interests — Indian interests meaning 
common InterestR of the Hindus and 
Mabomedan*. It i* not a question of 
how man) positions of inqiortanco go to 
citlier community, though the general 
public are verj- jealous on this point. 
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THE ECONOMICS OF WAGES 
It is tragic to T\atch the conflicts that go 
on between emplojera and their ctnplojeea 
o^e^ the question of wages and the hours 
of emplojineuts. In the course of an 
illuminating article in the December issue of 
the Modem Hei ieic, M.ijor D. Giuliani Pole 
rndeaiours to deal with this question and 
in particular the problem of wages 

To the aiemge man in the street, it 
seems an ohitous tiutli that the wages ho 
recehes arc paid out of capital owned h> 
Ilia eviiplo>ov. Eiwploierw on the other 
hand, who are usjjall) jvist ns stupid on 
economic matters as the tiio->t illiterate 
of their cniplojeis. lo\e to evploil the 
fallacy that the eapital the> iiossess is tlie 
source from which the wages of their 
workers are drawn 

The fact is. the payment of wagit,. so far 
as the cniploier is conciTiusI, is hot the 
return to the laljomt-tw of a iKittion of Ihcir 
capital whu.li he i-eceneil from Ulwur So 
far as the eiiiplojee is concerned, what he 
iwcireafrom the capitalist in the form of 
wages is hut the receipt of a lairtion of the 
capital his Iilxiur h.is preMousl) produccsl 
As the sahic ivml ni wages is thus erchanged 
for a value brought into being b> labour, the 
Major asks • ” llow can it lie ».ju1 that 
wages are drwwn from capital or twlvanced 
b> capital ? " 

In a rationnl stale of society the saloe of 
phjsirol and mental libour would n«e. 
while the cost of indiMilual commodities 
would liiU. Indeed, this is the whole 
Ondorljine principle cuiboilied m the 
St itement that imn seeks to gratify his 
desires with the leist possible amount of 
exertion He will inxent tools and other 
devices tobelp him te ron<iiicr the forces 
of nature and make them pioreeasil* the 
subject of his will. ThiscUxirlj postulates 
that with the dexcl.-iprucnl of seienccaRd 
the arts, more prcsluction of the ttimcs 
wantisl to gralif' h’a human desires should 
never coet him a memenfa worry. 


In condcsion, the writer joints out that 
it is because of the stagnation in xvealth 
distrihutiOQ that we have in an aggravated 
form this blind struggle over the question 
of wages. 

The workei i& not a charge upon the cost 
of production and vn any industry where 
efHciency is obseried, high wages paid to 
the worker would not be to the detriment 
of the industry but the \cry opposite. The 
higher the wage paid to the worker, the 
greater would be his enthusiasm for the 
task he would iindert.ike, and the more 
efbcionti would be expected of him This 
wouUl mean, taking the national xiew. 
that if wngCB weie increased, high efficiency 
amongst the woikcrs would follow, and 
smely It IS self exident that the nation 
whitli I'osses'-cs the most highly efficient 
and contented iraftsmen is the nation 
which IS bound to defeat the competition 
of nn\ country where wages are low and in 
which the workei a arc tbereforo mcflicieat 
und miseralde. 


INDIA IN PERIODICALS 


Scope for SIpmcipil SocuLisst in Indu. 

By Prof K. T. Shah tThe Calcuti.a 
MuDicqial Gazette, Tenth Anniversary 
Number. Noiember 1D31.] 


Indus Students xn Exotisn DniveR- 
StTiES Cl B S Kesaian, (Hons) 
I«ivdon. ( The Indnn. Novembej 1931.} 
lSDi\s Religion as Viewed b\ a GERyuN 
MkD. By Helniutb %on Glascnapp. 
I Prabuddha Bh.imta, December 1031.] 

TUK PaXDAVAS. 
Ui AbbayTinanda Mukherjee, Jr sc. (The 
,Mod«TQ Rcxiew. December 1031.] 

Tot. TrvgeDT OP ISDU. By Dr. S.rHsri 
^gh Gour. [The Twentieth Centuo-. 
December 103t.J 

J’Roebsyi OF JiTTE Control in Ixdu. 

Uy Dr. H L. Dey, yt_A.. d^ fTi,.. 

CalcutU neview. Dumber mu ^ 

Pourrea. By 
Rau. M,A.. E.L. (Triveni 
SepjjKtAWt October 1931.} nveni. 
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INDIA AND THE J. P. C. REPORT 
Commenting on the Sapru Jaj.ikar 
Stiitomcnt on tho J. P. C. Rei>oit, the 
Scrrafii 0/ India ohservcb . 

Sir Tej Bahadur Saprii and Mr. 
Jaynkar arc leally for accerting the Joint 
Self*ct Committcc’H recommendations, 
although they do not wish to pul it bo 
fianUy. If tlioy uoro not for unconditional 
acceptance, they would not have gone ont 
of their way to say “With nil the 
defcctaand phoittomings of the proiiosoil 
constitution — and they aie neither few noi 
neghgihle — and with all the attendant 
disappointment. which is perfectly 
understandahle, we cannot foresee 
in the near future the possibility of any 
constitutional Bchcinc heing doMsed in 
England or m India which may Ik* accept- 
nhlo to the country ns n whole" This is 
ns much na to say . “ No nmendments m 

the loiward direction will he ciune<l in 
rnrhament now. Nor will the IndKiui 
Party, when it will como into |v>wer. one 
docs not know how long it will t.cke to 
give ns a larger ineaBiiio. Tho constituent 
asscmhly will lie a fuiUite. Theiefoie. 
Huhmit to tho inoTitahlc." It may ho (hnt 
the cry of rejection hus wrought ihimago to 
ourcAUse. Will this cry of nhjoct Hiibmission 
do nny good ? 

The journal goes on to argue that tho 
Lilienils hke the Congress, must reject 
the Rcpoit ; 

^Y« , would like British politicians 
to iK'hoe Sir. Chiiitainani and Dr. 
Paranjpyc unphciUy when they Kiy tlmi 
they would prefer the stdtut tjiio to the 
leform proposals now under discubsion. 
Nor would Congressmen be right in going 
Imck upon their pledges to the electorate. 
Congress had deckircil a jolicy of rejection. 
We hope, says tho iVnuiit 0/ Jriffia, 

thcie will l>c no one who, howceor 
strong ho may himself bo osniiist rejection, 
will now ndcisc the Congress to he untrue 
to its plcilges and to nlKxndon its rejection 
policy. Honesty in politics is a much 
higher good than the ndoption,,,^ 
iwrticular programme. 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 


The Woild. edited by Mr. Vernon Bartlett 
and published in London, gives month by 
month a summary’ of press comment from all 
over the world about the problems or events 
that arc likely to interest the British Public. 
Discussing the Japanese attitude towards the 
British Government. Mr. Bartlett opines 
that the Japanese ambitions are based not on 
National ptestige 01 considerations of security 
but on a deteimination to dominate tlie Fur 
E.»st. 'Pauly’ for Japan means predomi- 
nance for Japan in tho Western Pacific. 


If Great Butain and the United States 


agiecnot to haggle about their respectiyo 
n.ual btrengthb on the ground that they 
.110 iieccr going to fight each other, they 
can msibt upon the maintcnanco of 
MHimty ns the eiiterion of tonnage in 
the Vfc*htcrn Pacific. Japan might tear 
up the Wahhington Treaty, or, rather, 
refuse to renew it us sho hus a perfect right 
to do, hut she would not he able to build 
against the combined navies of Whitehall 


and WaRliington. This is so elementary a 
fact thnt one is Burprised by British 
reluctance to say, once and for all, that 
Great Britain and the United States havo 
common interests which they will defendin 
cotnnion. There is notliiug unfriendly to 
Japan in the asheiiion Ih.at we will not 
.(ulrtwibir w,\Mouv‘jr biVuggi’c liiterosts which 
we ha^e built up in the eoiirso of centarics 
in Asia. But there is something 

. unfriendly to U.e Unitcnl States in hinting 
that we would i-alher rim this g^H^o risk 
than nlxindon arguments with them over 
the gunnage of their cruisers or the 
"•‘‘I’'*' Wliitchall 
and Washington msiKt on socuritv l.ni 

‘ "AcS 
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CIVILIZATION AND LIBERTV 

In a thoughtful article in the 
Century and After, Prof. Runsaj Moir 
discusses the progress of European 
ciMlization and points to libertj as the 
basis of its achievements. 

Four hundred jears ago, there were m 
existence four highly de^ eloped nvilizations 
— the Chinese, the Indian, the Islamic and 
the European, They had de\ eloped quite 
independently, and the European civih 
zation aias in no obvious waj superior to 
the others. In the long conflict with 
Islam, Europe haiV been defeated, and as 
hte as the third decade m the sixteenth 
century had to defend its picmier capital. 
Vienna, from Us Islamic neighbour. Yet. 
within four centuries, European civilization 
had not merely established its superiority, 
it had won the domination of the world. 

The superiority, according to the Professor, 
is not in its mere power over the resources of 
conquest but in the capacity for the 
diffusion of liberty. 

The movement of emancipation has 
striven after several different forms of 
liberty, vsbich b,ue been attained id 
varying degrees m larioua countries. 
None of them has been secure until it has 
been pi iced under the guardianship of law. 
For liberty is dependant upon law . it is 
not only precarious, it is unreal until it is 
both protected and leg'dated by law. 
upheld by the common will. 


Freedom for all men, not only to think 
and believe, but to speak and iniblish what 
seems to them true : freedom to persuade 
their fellows to accept their beliefs; 
freedom to co-operate with others to make 
their beliefs preiail, which is freedom of 
association , and all this under the 
legulation of l.vw, to ensiu-e that this 
fieedom is not used msuch a way ns to 
impair the corresponding rights of others. 

The third freedom which the Western 
World puisued was freedom of enterprise: 
freedom for eiery man to m.akc the most of 
bis iKiwers and his oppoitimitics. 

The fourth fieedom toward which he has 
seemed to be moMug. is fieedom of inteieourse 
— the maximnm possible freedom of 
movement over the face of the earth for ideas 
for men. for goods and foi capital 

The free movement of all then fiom land 
to Lind has turned the intellectual and 
material wealth of the whole world Into a 
common inheritance of all its peoples. 

It seemed, until yesteiday, that the 
progressive and rapid achievement of these 
bbertiea by the civilized peoples had 
demonstrated that human society can be 
organized upon n basis of liberty legulated 
by law. Then with amazing suddenness, say s 
the Professor, the greater part of the 
world has gone bach upon its ideals of liberty 
and reason. 


The movement for liberty has gone on 
ceaselessly in different directions. The first 
of the liberties after which men have striven, 
has been the freedom of the person involvuig 
not only the abolition of slavery 

but the security for every person against 
the i>o«vibihty of arrest, imprisonment or 
personal violence. 

The second and yet greater freedom that 
the Western World has won is freedom of 
the mbd. 


In some of the greatest countries, 
arbitrary arrest and punishment withont 
trial have become commonplace ; fi-eedom 
of speech and publication have been 
aiyVTOTSisjid ill rAsiVcw,- podfreaf fiflertv 
has ^n overthrown ; and. as for fi-eedom 
of intercourse, all the Governments of the 
wrld seem to he m a conspiracy to destroy 
It by means of tariffs, quotas, andexchnnee 
restnctions. immigration and Alien Acts 
passport regulations! 
Fi^om of enterpnse. which has made the 
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CHINESE CULTURE 
The PiimitUe ilan foi July Iws an 
interesting article on “Peace and War in 
Chinehe Cnltuie” hj Dr. Thomas Tseng Mien 
of the Catholic Univeisitj of America. The 
Chineheha\e not been a doininnntlj wurliko 
pcoiile. They ha\e been one of iieaee for 
more than four thouR,in(l years. Tliere is 
something absolute about then nmH against 
war— an attitude developed both in their 
theoretical ideals and in their practical 
activities. While H.c Chmese were tho 
inventors of gunpowder, they never utilized 
this invention m killing human hemgs 
through milifar> opeiations until more 
recent centimes. In fact, m ancient times 
tho Roldicis were neithei m honour nor 
in respect. 


fb,. n , ^ inscrilied w ith 

till objoclK of worship winch are hiat 

foiirtli, the familj a ancestors, and fifth 
masters or teachers. Tlio soldier does not 
rome within any of these five honoured 
^•oups. Again, tho following urc the four 
honoured social classes innked in order of 
honour- first, scholars; second, farmer? 


-ruture of the ,>criod of the 
^ Hinplv di>Rcribes the glor> of the 
SI n!.'c' of Jionco and prosia-rity and 
jH-aceful i-on.htions of the people in the third 
tnillennium B.C. 


ASIATIC EXCLUSION 
Writing in the December Number of tho 
Calcutta Ilevieic, Dr. Radhakamnl Mukerjeo 
wys that the question of Asiatic exclusion is 
the chief problem in international population 
and migration. While more than a third of 
the t>cop!e of European origin live in other 
eontinonts, obtaining their food products and 
raw materials to maintain their standard of 
artificUl industrial living and thereby 
standing in tho way of a nicely adjusted 

balance hetw'een agiicultiiie and food supply 
m tho tropical regions, the Orientals are 
confined to narrow .surroundings which 
ftgfirav.ite the evils of poverty and low' 
standard of living. Dr. Mukerjeo Ba>s that 
tho iigid rules that are now in vogue with 
rcg.ird to the Asiatic mignvtion should 
immediately cease. For. tho drawback of 
such a scheme of racial segregation is, that 
the artificial geographical harrier would bieiik 
down and everywhere a while oligarchy 
^ould dominate cheap Asiatic labour. 
Dr. Mukerjeo points out in conclusion : 


uoin in Austniha and South Afiica, 
the chum for settlement must rest on 
normal toil both for the Asiiitie and 
the European. While the white man 
should not be encouraged to slacken his 
personal share of the farm work by 
A«kitic hilwur. the 
^Wntic worker must ciijoj fuH oconomic 

fuwSiirM f"*^^- Australian 

co.opcr„ii„„ ti.„i v"”’™"" 

»n blend the l,e.t "‘If”" 

in Bouth Afil™ ‘‘j’,™ "I Ainlralm or 
preiodKo nnd nnrroiv nSim 'r”"*','’’ 
and thus dnl,,, n.,?* 

, TOnsummation. vvhile'tKi ' ® 

^ulh African and Austi-Tlf • of 

destrojs the piwpec/ 

South Africa and lAmL ^ ^ 

of the l,,6t 

humanitj. ‘•onlmcnt available for 
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ANCIENT HINDU CIVIC LIFE 
“ The impartial stadeot of historj- cannot 
shut his ejes to the fact that in spite of 
priestly admonitions, cities did grow and 
flourish quite early in India’s chequered 
annals and the amenities and responsibilities 
of civic life were not altogether tinltnown or 
unappreciated \n this country in ancient 
times,” writes Dr. Hem Chandra Roy 
Chowdhurj, M A., Ph.D., in the sumptaousU 
got up Tenth Anniversary Number of the 
CalcitUa Municipal Qa:etle. The writer 
supports his statement bj the things 
revealed at the imearthing of the remains 
ut stately cities with htich buildings, bath* 
rooms and an elaborate system of drainage 
laid bare m the pro hiatoric ruins of 
Mahcn jo Daro and Harapivx Imperial 
capitals with gates, watch towers and 
walls graced the valley of the stream 
that flows into the B.ay of Bengal, 

when the son olthc Sakyas and the hero 
of the Jatakas preached their message ot 
peace and gootl-will full Are centuries before 
the birth of the s.ige of O.ililee. 

An elaborate system of MuniciikM (loiern 
ment was developed at least ns early ns the 
4th century n c. and urlian cstabli»hmcnt8 
for dispensing charity and nieihclne CACitcd 
the admimtion of foreign travellers 

as early ns the 4th century AJ>. The 
writer continues : ’ 

From the beginning Indian citizens 
showed a keen appreciation of the true 
civic ideal which, in the words of some of 
the most lUustvvwis sows vd vaudwi 
IS to build up a healthy and progressive 
community with cooperation and public 
service as ideals'. " This is tbe holy 
mystery.” declares the Svnti Parva of 
lodia's nations! epic, “there is nothing 
uohler than humanity," and tbe 
service of humanity was always plac^ 
by the Indians in tbe forefront of the 
vivic programme. 


Tlie citizens of ancient India devoted 
themselves to tbe service of the poor and tbe 
destitute irrcspeeti'e of caste, creed or 
nationality and understood the value of 
good dwelling bouses, fine parks, well 
lighted and well-watered streets, a 
proper system of drainafee, hospitals and 
medical mlief. They developed a sy stem 
ofmuRiciiial government which won the 
approbation of Megasthencs, and the 
arrangements they made for the service ot 
the i»oor and the education of students and 
inquirers excited the admiration of Fa 
Hien Weil may the city fathers of the 
formei metropolis of British India 
emulate the example of their forheara to 
whose hands were committed tbe destinies 
of the metropolis of nocient India when 
the throne of the Maury as and the sceptre 
ot the Guptas had not y et yiasscd into the 
bands of a oew race- 


It will thus be seen tbat the citizens of 
ancient India did not take a narrow* view of 
tbeir responsibilities Civic life m olden days 
was esemplary 
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GEOGRAPHY IN THE RAMAYANA 
Rcadeisof the Rama j ana \yU1 And nnniM 
of states anil cities and kings, of mcrs and 
mountains indicating distinctive paits of 
South India. It is worth while to e-varaine 
afresh and to see what light is thrown by 
the Ramayana on the geoguiphy of India. 
Dcw-an Bahadur K. S Ramaawami Sastri, 
writing in the journal of the Madras 
Geographical Association, points out* 

Aiodhja was tlie famous capital of the 
kingdom of Ivos.ila. It was known ns 
Bnketa. It was on the banks of the Barayu 
river. It was situated between tho Ganga 
and the Yamuna. Wc learn m tlie 
Ramajana alxiut the kingdom of Ang-a 
which was ruled hy Loniapada who adopted 
Dasnratlm’s daughter Santh.v, the kingdom 
of Kekaja in Noithern Punjab of which the 
capital wan Girisraja and which was ruled 
o>cr hy Knikcji's tathei AHvatmthi. Iho 
kingdom of Milhila which was governed 
by Sita's father Jnnaka, the kingdom of 
Knsi, tho kingdom of Magadha. tho 
kingdom of Samira, the kingdom of 
Saiuiistra, tho kingdom of Sindhu, tho 
kingdom of Vanga (Bengal), etc. Wo 
find detailed descriptions of Kish- 
kindit.i 'and Lanka. Wc find leferences 
n!%o to the Kekiija kingdom which was 
ruled by KaitaMrjarjuna. Tlie Ramajana 
BiijB that Satruglma killed Ijnvannsiim and 
established the town of Jlathura (Muttia) 
on tlie IsinkH of the Jumna, 

In the account of Riima'a journey to Ijnnkn. 
we find a clear description of the gcograph} 
of Middle India and of South India. 

Rama li%od for a while on the Chitra 
Kuta hill and for ten jenra in the Tbinibikii 
forest. Jannsthana w as ruled by Rasana’a 
sassals ns an outpost. 

Sugnsa’s description to tho Vnnnras in 
reganl to the search to Ik- irwde bj-tbe 
search parties gives us valnable dotaila 
about Indian coogrtiphy. Wc hear in It 
aboi.t the Kaceri and Tammparni risers. 
In .short, the TUmns-nna shows and gives 
ns ft clear knowledge of the geography 
of India. 


WHITHER EUROPE ? 

Under the above bending, Mr. Kftlidas 
Nag ewntrihutes an article to the Nos ember 
issne of India and ihe WoiM. Recent 
events in Euroiie. ho sajB, have pros-oked 
sonic outstanding thinkers to opine that 
never since the Dark Ages of medievalism 
has Europe presented such a dismal sight 
of disintegration. The writer gives a 
catalogue of events that took place in tho 
Inst siv months, such ns tho merciless 
suppression of the anti-Nazi organizations 
in June of last > ear, the cold-bloodcd murder 
of the Austrian Chancellor in tbenext month, 
followed in (juick succession lij the simul- 
taneous assassinations of the King of 
Yugoslncia and of the Foreign Minister of 
France and several other tragic o\enta. 
Describing the present Europoan mentality. 
Mr. Nag saj s , 

“Ijovo tliy neighbour" as maxim 
appeared very remote indeed from European 
spirit which continued to dwell on tho 
jiossibilities of ever intensified exploitation 
of others and brought in its train suspicion, 
cxelusn eness, tariff walls and in a vicious 
circle, to drift towards another war. 
llclplcssnosa of the vanijuished did not, ns 
nmnttcr ofcouisc.elimin.itc riofeiicc which 
came to dominate European statecraft, and 
the tragic failure of the Disarmament 
Conference pro\pd hejond doubt that 
«oM-iiofciice was as remote from the 
European mind as the North Pole from 
tho South. Democracj.iind imrliamcntnry 
government — proud legacies of tho 19lh 
cenlurj— iipjienr to-d.a> in the majority of 
Buropran countries ns hopeless pioposilions 
ns Kaiserism or Tsarism of the pre-war 
l»erio<ls. Communism. I'nscism, Nnridom 
and whnl not followed in fjuiek succession 
to shake the \cry basis of man’s confidence 
in representative Go^e^nmcnt. 

Though the last war witnessed the exit of 
the Tsixrs and the Kaisers, concludes the 
writer, tho a%eriigc* professional politieian of 
Europe has not ceased to exploit his neighbour. 
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Questions of Importance 

CO^^OBESS ANIi J. V. C, REPORT UEFOR^IS TN PARLIAMENT 

The follow ing i«i the tett of the resotntion In the House of Commons, the Government 
passed unauimousli bj the Woilmg motJon neceptms the recommendations ot 


CotatniUce of the Cohgiess sitting with the 
Parlinmentari Board : — 

TThereas the Congress has after foil enil 
earnest consideration resoUed that the 
scheme ot the totnre Government ot 
India ndiinibrated jn the R’hite Paper he 
rejectfti and that the only saliefactor> 
Alternative is a constitution drawn up bv 
ft constituent assembl}. etc. etc : 

And whereas the proirasals made in the 
Joint Parlianientary Committee Import 
are m se^eml respects oven worse than 
those cont.iioed in the RTiite Paiier and 
have been condemned by almost every 
shade ot opinion la India as reactionary 
And UQACceptftblc 

And whereas the Joint Fiirliamentnry 
Committee scheme, designed as it is to 
facilitate and perpetuate the domination 
and esptcatation oI this country by an 
Alien people under a costly tnasl.. is fraught 
With greater mischief and d,ingeT than 
even the present constitution , 

This Committee is ol opinion that the 
said scheme should bo rejected, well 
Vnowing that the rejection must involve 
the necessity of struggling under the 
present coDStitution. haQiiluiting and 
Intolerable as it i.., until it is repl.tccd by 
one framed bi a constituent assembly, in 
accordance with, the Congress resolution 
on the subject. 

Tins Conimitti^ reijiiestB the members 
of the Af'scmblj to reject the srheme of 
goicmnicnt sought to be thrust upon 
India m the name ot reform and appeals 
to the nation to support the Congress in 
every step that it may decide upon to 
secure the national objective of puma 
Swaraj. 


the Joint Select Committee aa the basia for a 
revision of the Indian Constitution and 
considering it expedient that a Bill should 
be introduced on the general lines of the 
re|iort waa passed by 410 votes to 1S7 niter 
the Laboui amendment urging n Bill on tbg 
lines ot Mr Attlee s report had been rejected 
by 491 votes to 40 

Id the House of Lords, the Government 
motion os Indian Reforms was agreed to. 
The motion, which was introdnced by 
Viscount Halifax on 12th December, mn 
as foltowa — 

“ This Bouse accepts the recommenda* 
tioas of the Select ComtniUee as the basis 
for a revision of the In^an Constitution 
«n</ conaniers it etpeifieot that a Biff 
should be introduced ou the general lines 
of the report." 

The Marquis of Salisbury’s amendment 
to the OoveroTnenfs motion was defeated by 
230 Totc« to 62. The amendment was as 
follows 

“This House is unwilling to pronounce 
in advance for the acceptance ot the 
far renchiDg recommendations for Indian 
constitutional cefortu, until it hag had an 
opportunity of considering and approving 
ol particular recommenaations ot the 
Select Committee to be adopted by the 
Government and proiio«ed in the concrete 
form oi provi'^ions of a Bill." 

The India Bill was formally introduced in 
the House of Commons by Su? Samuel Hoare 
on the 19th December. 
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TIIE VICEROY’S SPEECH 

the European Association II. E. 
the Vic.'roj- welcomed Congress particii>ation 
in till' ensuing As«cmhly and said . 

1 welcome the return to tho Central 
LogiHlitme of the leprcsentatives of the 
Congios-i Pailj who ha\ebeen snetessful 
at the recent elections for closer as-iotui- 
lion with the Government and with its 
prohtenis and dilViciiltiea which will. I hope, 
make them leali-o that all of us, whatever 
onr political view*, or whatever our position, 
are eipiullj ciigci for the advancement of 
this great counlrj to its promised ro.i1. . . 

To mv mind, the proposals contained m 
the J. P. C- Report aio an immense 
ailvanee towards Responaihle Government 
on tUepro\isicins(ontninedm tli.vtm«isure. 
I do not think that anj one will donhl my 
Piiueuty of purpose. During all the jears 
Thave livist m this coimirj m> cotistant 
rITort lias alwnva Is-en to move India 
forward until she nclneve*, her great desire 
to arrive at u cotiiplete position „f tHjml 
partnership within the Empire with ihc 
other Dominions under the Crown, for. I 
have nlwa>8 held that the nationals of an> 
cnuiilry nro fiillj justified in cUimiog that 
Ihej should have tlie c’ontrol of the ndmi- 
mstrationof their own homo land as soon 
ns th.'j are re.idj to iindcrtnko the full 
resiKiiiiitiilit). 


Sill hy. gidnhv’s appeal 
Presiding over the anmiid KonemJ meetmi 
■of the Domieihsl F,ii«)|,v.,n „na Anglo Itidmi 
Associ.ition of Calcutta on the HHh of l.»s 
month. Rir Henry Gidno> mxI , 

• ‘'^■‘nge in government, ns | 

indicattsl m the J. P. C. Rciki.I. the ,>owe 
to o cc rtniri rstont. it is true, will rerlAinl 
j>asK,nlothehandsor Indians Wonging t 

...lUn to immoto tli. inlr,.^, 

kith and km or thcir con«l!tiipiTj \\n, 

will walih vour inlorrst? If ,'„u 
th.l o.ir rrrn«.nl.ti.,» i„ ,1.„ I^.Ulur, 

■- ‘ '<«i 


tlimloro ..IM („ 

thcm-olTco complrtrij ..ith 


LOUD ERSKINE ON SAPEGOARDS 
Addressing the Madras Caledonian Society 
n. E. Lord Erskvno observed in proposing the 
toast of the Empire at the annual Dinner: 

I would point out that if P.irHnment 
passes legislation on the lines of the 
Report, in the Presidencies and Provinces 
full autonomy is to be granted. The reins 
of Governtn"nt are to he handed over to 
Indians, and they will he in charge of their 
own destinies. Criticism hove has centered 
round tho safeguards that are to he 
retained in the hands of th'' Governors, 
hut in regard to them I wnuld ohservo 
that in every constitution, domocmtic or 
otherwise, there must be so no iiHimale 
power that can come to thu rcBcue If 
affairs of Stale should hecorns impossible. 
Here in iladras. with the so ind political 
sense that the ProHiiloney has always 
shown, 1 have no fe-ir of provincial 
Autonomy, nor do I think t'lit the pro- 
posed tonBlilulion will prov ■> difficult to 
work. I syiinwithise di-eply with Indian 
aspimliona and I wish tli' responsible 
Ministers all sueeess in th'* great and 
onerous task that lies liefore them. 


Sm II. EMEUSOX ON GOVERNORS 
Sjveaking at a dinner given in IIis Honour 
hv the President nnd inemlierB of tho Punjah 
liCgisUtive Couiuil on Dweiiil>er 1«, Sir 
Ilerlicrl Emerxin. Governor of the Piinjah. 


Mj eonw-ption of the future role ofn 
•ovemor Uverj different from that wjiich 
mnm critii^ sugg.-Ht. I reg.ird him ns u 
friend and i>oTir«l.vnt of ministers who h> 
niatual eonsonl In toiieli with 

•em. readj to give advice nnd nssistnnee. 
1 conceive thiil the chief function of « 
Governor vriU Ik- to awiei lowanls the 
^oolh working of the udmmistrative 
d<mn r ** 'hctnlorship the 



Politicai 


THE PUNJAB COUNCIL AND THE 
J. r. G. REPORT 


STATES' PEOPLE 



Mr. Klfinkhanker Tihedi. General Secre- 


By fourteen to fi\e \ote8, the Punjab 
Leg 1 slatl^e Council after two days’ lively 
debate ou the Joint Parluimcntari Commillee 
Report passed the follow ing amendment 
motion of Mr. Chawdhii Afz.il Haq, the 
Government Merobci-s reuininiog neutral 

That in the opinion of the Council the 
Report of Parhainentary Committee does 
not satisfy the aspiiatioiis of Indians. 

Sird.ir Hahihiill.ili’b nltornatne motion 
Whereat, the echenic of constitution 
oiitlmcd in the Report of the Joint 
Parlianientarj Committee definitely falls 
short of the pledges gnen hj Hw Majesty’s 
Ooternment and does not s.itisf] the 
Indian napirations. m the opimoi* of line 
House it 18 inadequate, iinsuti«facloo and 
disavpointtng 

was lejected hj 23 to 14 locee. 

THE CONGRESS AND ITS PROGRAMME 
The 'WorVing Committee of the Coiigiess 
which met at Patna on the Cth December, 
has adopted the following lesolution regarding 
its immediate proRrainmo 

While cougratnl.iting the counto on the 
faith and confidence it has shown in the 
leadership of the Congrc'e hj the splendid 
rcspon«!p It ha« given in the reegnt 
Assembly elections, this Committee is of 
opinion that all the Congress orgnnis.ations 
and Congressmen should now concentmte 
their attention (or the neat three 
months on : 

1. The cniDlinent of Congicss Members 
and organis.ition of Congress Committees 
under the neve constitution. 

i. The collection of accurate and usefni 
local ilata with a view to assist the rcvisel 
of village industries under the AlMndia 
Village Industries Association. 

8. Further education of masses in ideas 
contained in the Congress resolution on 
(undacnental rights and duties and 
economic programme passed at Karachi 
and amplified by the All-India Congress 
Committee at Bomt«y. 


tnrj of the Indian States People’s Conference 
has issued the following statement on the 
Joint Parliflinentarj Conimitteo's Report 

Tlie report states that Parliament should 
not recommend what constitution should 
ptevail in the vaiioiis Indun States 
although thev also nre to be the federating 
units of the said Federation. P.vrliament 
IS aware that a system of personal rule 
prevails in the States Thus British people 
will indiicctly vote for the continuance of 
the inrescnt nutotmey m the States. 

Siiuilaily Parliament will not be 
fo«<orne«l with the fact that even 
elemcntaiv lights of ntizeosliip ore denied 
to the 63 millions of States people who will 
tlieoreticnlly be n.imcd ns citisesB of the 
said Federation. 


T]ieiei>oil however makes it necessary 
that the repiceentatives from the federating 
States for the Legislatures will all 
be DoiDin.ited by the Princes. This will be 
a direct vote by the Mother of Parliaments 
m favour of peipetuating the system of 
personal rule in the States. 

In lelurn of these chamctecs of 
avitocnvcy the Piinces have to pay a 
heavy price. 

The Princev, think that the Viceroy’s 
“ iviramountcy ” powei will protect 
them fiom the growing tide of Indian 
democracy bat they fail to realise that the 
uncontrolled eiercise of the pammountcy 
rights by the Viceroj will result in turning 
them as a solid official block always 
under the obligations to safeguard 
British interests. 


me people of the Indian States have 
a/ready amf wiff always refuse to ’ 

accept n constitution which is deliberate!} 
to stifle the progress of democracy in India 
As the late revered Pandit ilotilal Nehru 
once most emphatically wrote in his 
mcmonthlc letter to Sir Leslie Scott : “ It 
IS the voice of eighty million of States 
P^lo that will count in the end.” I hope 
the raimsters and representatives of the 
In^ Pnnew will take note of this fact' 
If they ^sh to guide our Prince^ richtlv. ' 



Legal 


Mu. S. C. BOSE 

On his arrival in Calcutta on the Jth 
December. Mr. Sub.iah Chandra Boac vvas 
6er\ed with a restraint Older directing 
him not to leave his residence nor address 
public gatherings. The following is the full 
text of the Order served under Section 2 
(l) of the Bengal Ciimmal Law Amendment 
Act: 

(1) to proceed at once to 38/2, Elgin 
Road and reside there until fuither orders 

(2) prohibiting from being absent from 
the pirecinetR of the 8.ud house and fiom 
interviewing visitors at any time 

(a) not to correspond, converse, com 
municatc or assocuto in any mannei with 
anjbody s.v\e the members of hia family 
octunlly living in 88 '2 Elgin Road . 

(4) to deliver unoiiened. to the Deputy 
Commissioner of Police, Special Branch, 
Calcutta or an OlUcer specially depated by 
him for the puryiose, all books or communi 
cations (whether such communications be 

* in the nature of telegrams, letters, postal 
packages or otherwise) received by you 
from any source whatever or intended for 
yon to whomsoever be the address and 
whether the same be received by you or by 
some agent or servant on your behalf. 

(5) when so reijuired by Ibe Deputy 
Commissioner of Police, Special Branch oi 
any Magistrate to facilitate lu every wav 
access of such person for any Lawful 
puryiosc to the premises m which you 
are living; 

(8) if you knowingly disobey any direc- 
tion contained in this order, you will be 
punishable with imprisonment for a term 
which may extend to seven years and also 
Imblo to line. 

Db. SATYAPAL 

Dr. S.vtyapal. President of the Punjab 
Congress Committee, who was charged with 
sedition under section 121 A, was sentenced 
to one year’s rigorous imprisonment by 
ilr. F. B. Pool. Ad<l.t40nal District Magistrate, 
on the 17th December, and was placed 
in ” A *■ class. 


CHIEF JUSTICESHIP AND I. C. S. 

The Bombay Bai Council met on Dec. 5 
to consider the Joint Committee's i-eport on 
Indian Reforms, and passsed n resolution 
opposing the proposed amendment of the 
Covernment of India Act, entitling I. C. S. 
ofScers to hold the post of Chief Justice. The 
Council thought the Act should bo so 
amended as to remove the disqualification 
now imt>osed on persons qualified m India 
from holding that post 

The Bur Council also pioposed the abroga- 
tion of the statutory requirement that at least 
ono-third of the Judges of every High Court 
must have been called to the English, Scottish 
or the Irish Dai 

The Council decided to send the terms of 
the Resolutions to the Ptinio Minister, tbo 
Secretary of State for India, Mr, George 
Lansbury. and Bar Councils m India. 

Similar Resolutions have been adopted by 
the Bai Councils m Itladrus and Patna. 


Mr T R RAMACHANDRA AIYAR 
A unique event m the history of the 
Madras Bar took place on December 12 at 
the Madras High Court, when the members 
of the bench and bar bade farewell 
to Dewnn Bahadur T. R. Ramachandra Aiyar 
on the occasion of his retirement from 
practice after an active service at the bar of 
over fifty years. The Court hall of the 
Chief Jastice’e Court was packed to the fulj 
with practilionei-s. The reference was made 
before the Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Ramesam 
and Mr. Justice King. Sir AUadi Krishna- 
swwai Aiyar, the Advocate-General, who 
spoke on behaU of the Bar. paid an eloquent 
tabute to the career and service of 
Mr. R-in^achandra Aiyar. ' 
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industry and ^mmerce 


INDO-BRITISH TRADE 
The Secretary of the Ahmcdabad Mill- 
owners’ Association has forwarded » letter 
to the Secretarj’, Government of India, 
Commerce Department, New Delhi, request- 
ing the Go\ernment to take into their 
confidcnco Indian industrialists and other 
Important interests concerned hefare giving 
finality to the terms of the Indo British trade 
agieement nhieh are under discussion, in 
the same manner ns the British mdnstnalisla 
had been consulted by the President of the 
Board of Tinde. The letter adds 

My committee haic been sreatl) con 
cerned at the attempts once more made b) 
liancAshiTC in dictating fiscal policy to the 
Government of India, which Mill be defi 
nitel> ilisadiaiitageoua to the interests of 
the coitntr>. This not onb amounts to 
utter disregard of the principle of tnriK 
autonomy, which hits been estnbhsheil m 
practice for a periodoC 14 jcari. m Indian 
affairs but is even contrary to the obsem- 
ation of the Joint Committee. 

It is onl} A) ear since the Mod> Lees 
Pact was signeil and it is on the basis of 
this Pact that the Imlian cotton textile 
industry is entitled for its pn^rcssixc 
development to a responsible nieasurc of 
protection against the imiiorts of United 
Kingdom jurn ami pieed goods. 


VILLAGE INDUSTRIES’ ASSOCIATION 
The following is the pledge for members of 
the Ail India Village Industries’ Association 
released to the Press by Mr. G.iTldhi : — 

Ilaiingre.id the constitution and rules 
of the All India Village Industries' Associa- 
tion, I offer to be n member thereof and, 
God helping, promise to deiote the best 
part of tn> encrgi and talents to tho 
furtherance of its object, which is the 
nil round iielfare of the villages of India. 

So long as I remain a merohei of the 
Association. I shall not take part in any 
c.imiuiign of civil disobedience. 

In the discharge of m> duties I shall 
seek the assistance and co operation of 
all those who maj bo willing to gi\o 
them, irresiwctive of diflereneee in politics. 

To the best of my ability I shall striie 
to hie up to the ideals of the Association 
and prefer th« use of viH.ige manufactures 
toftn> other 

In the prosecution of my ohhg.itions lo 
the nUigeis. I shill recognise no distinction 

between man and man. 


THE ASSOCIATED CHASIBEES 

AEDISOTA HinOSTBlAI, EXIUMTIOS Th, A,.oc,,.,„, ci.„„b„, c, Oo„„,r„ 
The Association for the Deielopment of sihicli met m Calcutta on December f 

Swadeshi Industries, Delhi, has dccidotl to passed o resolution rordialU approiing the 
hold its third All-India industrial exhibition recommcnd.itions of the Joint Committee o 
from Februarj 21 to April 4, 19S5. Indian Reforms as .a bisis for the revision of 

Only Indian made products or such foreign the Indian Constitution while reserving the 

machinery ns will assist in the development n«ht to bring to the notice of His Maiesh’ 
of industries in India will be iiermittod. Government cevtnui important matte 

AU the income of the cvhibiticin will be ‘"sing therefrom and to submit propo^Tls fw 

devoted in furtherance and promotion of amendment. The Chambers considered 

Indian industries, which is the main objcctof the proposuils regarding Law and Ord 

the Association and will not bo distributed *'''1 Commercial Disr-p;r.,i,.«>; . ^ 

^ . —Am . ■. s^oaritnination generalh 

amongst the membors. . r » ' 
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Women's Page 


"WOMEN’S CONFERENCES 
ALLAIUDVD 

Last month wo gave a summary of the 
ptococclings of the Antlhra, fiomhay, Calcutta 
and Madras Women’s ronfercnces. The 
annual constituent Gonforencoof thcAIl India 
Women’s conference met at Allahabad on 
December 10 under the presidencj of Ijady 
L 0. Miikerji. The conference iKissed n 
number of resolutions affecting women. 
One Tcsolution urged upon the Goi ernment of 
India the necessitj for the appointment of ft 
Commission to enquire into the legal status 
of women and their rights to mhentnnee. 
maviiage. divorce and guardiansliip of 
hildrcui and suggested that the Commission 
hould further he empowered to make such 
reeommend.itions ns would remove women's 
ilisnhihties nnd place them on a footing of 
wiuality with men. 

The eonfereiuo demanded greater repre- 
sentation of women in local bodies, noted 
w ith regret that a very small percentage of 
the total espenditure on education was spent 
on the education of women and recommended 
that the authorities should take immediate 
steps to rectify this giave injustice to one 
half of the population of this couiitr} ond 
within a reasonable i>eriod should bring 
ftlioiit a just distribution of funds, wincli 
should 1)0 tsiual betw een tlie ctliicn- 
tion of Ihijb and pirU. It rcilcmted its 
prciions resolution to lend whole-hmrtcd 
supi>ort to the encoompenient of indigenous 
industries, emphasired that theemplmmenl 
of and improvement in the c-onddion of 
the workers was one 'of the primary 
objects liehind the Swadeshi moiement and 
welcomed the growth of trade union inoie- 
ment ns a safegu xrd to w orkers' rights and 
trustcsl that it would receive the support pt 
the Government and the 5U 

future development. ' * 


DELHI 

Lady Sircar, the wife of Sir N. N. Sircar, 
tho Law Member of the "Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, presided over the ninth session of 
the Delhi Women’s Provincial Constituent 
Conference on the 27th November. She was 
glad that the Delhi Women’s League was 
mteiested m temoving the disabilities of 
women in matters of inheritance and other - 
rights, since it was a hopeful feature that, 
ftmong at least ft certtvin section of Indians 
feeling was growing that the time had come 
for leinoving the age-long injustice done to 
women. Addressing the conference, she said: 

No reasonable man or w oman con 
possibly deny that one of tho most pressing 
problems m this coimtiy is tho lemovftl of 
npimUing illiteracy among our sisters. 
While the Gov ernment may not have funds 
for starting compulsory primary education, 
are wo to sit with folded hands? 

Ijady Sirkar concluded by saying that, 
while in this country conservatism was n bar 
to sockai progresH, signs were not wanting 
that the citadel of conservatism was receiving 
eontinuwl attacks, and she was sure that the 
Delhi IjcMgue could help in tho ciimpiiign. 
iNDOnr. 

The Indore women who also met in 
conference last month resolved^ that ft 
Commission should ,}k* appointed by tho 
Government to consider the rights and 
dmltibtiCH ol women us regards mnrringe, 
inlieritanee, guardiansliip and adoption of 
children, etc. 

TOE NEXT XVOVIKN’H rONrEIUlNCK 

At ft public meeting of women piesided 
over by Mjks D. 11. Walts at Trivandrum, ft 
rcsolation was ndopte<l inviting the next 
session of the ..Ml-India Women's Conference 
to Trivandrum. 
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DICTIOSARY IS TURTUSH HXGTJAOE 


SIR FRANK NOTCE 


A conference of well-Lnox^n scholars of 
Turhey, under the presidentship of Gazi 
HQs,tftph& Kcmtil Pashft, v.as held recently 
in connection >\ith the prcjiamtion of a 
dictionary in theTurlisli languige. 

For this purpose the oflice of the Majhs e 
Ilrai of Angora lias been shifted to Istamhol 
as A tomporarj measure, and a committee 
has been appointed with Ibrahim Ayini 
Bey to examine important pieces of 
Turkish literature. 

It is nolewotlhy that the conference nas 
attended by tnoeaxants from Soxiet Rut'Sin 
and one from Germany. 

A LlBILtRY IS EYEHY VILLAGE 
A library m ex cry village in India, is the 
ideal ndAOcatext by Mr. It. Ijittlehailes. Vice 
Chancellor of Madras UnnoiMtj. 

Opening ft Library School for high school 
tcftcheis itt iladras recently. Mr Littlehailcs 
rcr.rUcd nhat he Imd previously said, that the 
importance of lihrnriea in the educational 
uplift of the country had not recciretl as 
much attention in Indi.r as ic dcverved To 
mako tho library system cfrecti\e. teachers, 
he snid, must train their pupils in the use of 
libraries, vhich rras a long neglected function 
CAMBRIPOE fNlATRaiTY LOIR ARY 
The now University Ijibmry of Cambridge, 
containing more than 1,500,000 volume®, 
arranged on sbchcs40niile» long, ft ns Oldened 
by Jt. M. the King last month. One of the 
RTcalc'sl trcA'.ures in the Lihnwy is a 42 hue 
Bible, printcil nt Msmz m 1450. ft’bitb is 
insured for £30,000. The Library. dc«igne»l 
li) Sir Oilliett Scott. 1ms been built at a cost 
of £500.000 The noial oivning took pl.ire 
in the Beading Boom, nhicli is 154 feet long 
LORD RIDDELL 

Ixird RidlcU, ncft>i>niicr proprietor and 
Govemiuent pre-s director during ftartime. 
died on Dci-einbcr 5. 

Lord Ri<f,f,ff rrpresontodthe British Press 
at the IVxici* Conferenre 1919 22 and at 
\Ya«hington Conforentv on Di'sirmament, 
1921. lie was a (,«niUsr fnend of most 
of the Ic-iding state-men of Ibe post 
80 yrars and conseipiontl) ft first-lwnd 
obserrer of the history of the present 
century m the making 


Millie conferring the degree of Doctor of 
Literature on Sir Frank Noyce, the Vice- 
Chancellor of the Delhi University said : 

Sir Frank Noyce has ft brilliant record 
of public service m India in various 
official capacities As Secretary, Indian 
Cotton Committee, as Indian Trade 
CommissioncT ra London, as President. 
Indian Tariff Board and in recent years 
as Attoched Officer and Assistant 
Commissioner. Royal Commission on 
Agriculture m India and novr as a 
Member of His Eicclleney the Governor- 
Genenila Executive Council in charge 
of the Department of Industries and 
Labour Sir Frank has always had m 
view the economic prosperity and the 
industrial development of the country. 

UR J M. SUITS 

The Governor of Madras has oppomted 
Mr J M Smith. (Managing Director of 
Mc«sr« P Orr A Sons.) Sheriff of Madras 
for this year Mr Smith joined Messrs. 
P Orr and Sons as an ftssistant nnd is now 
itAMftuagkug Directoi. He was Rt one t'lme 
Chairman of the Madras Trades Associfttion. 
Id 152G 26. be was a member of the 
Madras Legislative Council, representing 
the Trades Associatiou. This is the second 
time that ft Managing Director of ^lessre. 
r. Orr nnd Sons has been appointed 
SlicrifT the first to be so appointed was 
Mr R J C. Robertson, wlio was Sheriff 
ta 1929 

SIR VIALCOLyi H.AILEY 

Sir Malcolm Hniicy has been appointed 
to make n survey of East Africa in con- 
noctioft with some \nipottant scheme, the 
object of which IS considered to be to 
take wensurcs to unify the system of 
Government in that country nnd to 
co»npo-e different interests. 


.xuuNL. rxicE Pmsj: 


The Nobel Peace Prize for 1933 has 
been awarded to Norman Angell nnd the 
prize for 1934 to Mr. Arthur Henderson. 

The prize is worth nbont £7.000 sterling. 

Mr ^derwn was awarded the Carnneige 
s^^ng^" fov 1933 worth over £2.000 
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■ FOCn L^EHS rOR MEDICAL COLLEOB 

A Gonation ol fowr laLhs ot rupees >^as 
recently made to Iho Dacca Uoiverhity by tho 
erecutors of ttic-aill of tbo late Jaganmohan 
Pal. Banker and Merchant of Dacca, for 
the ostabhshnient of a Medical College 
naraod after liiin. 

The Executive Council of tho University at 
an extraordinary mooting thankfully accepted 
tho generous benefaction and authoiised tbe 
Vico Chancellor to take all possible sleiw for 
tho utilisation of the money and carrying on 
negotiations v\ ith the Bengal Go\ ei-nment for 
the oaily fulfilment of the scheme. 

MEDIC 'll PROrESaiON IN INDIA 

That a sub comimtteo be appointed to go 
info tho detisioiis ivinved at 6y the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee on the Beformed 
Constitution, affecting tho intorostn of tho 
medical profession in India, and to tabulate 
resolutions on the same for tho open Confei 
cnee, was one of the rosolotions adopted at 
tho suggestion of Dr. A. C Sen, at a meeting 
of tho Working Committee of the Eleventli 
All India Medic.\l Conference held under the 
Chairmanship of Dr. 11. A. Ansaii. 

SLEEPLESS WAN 

Mr. William BUtkburn, a old 

Yoikshlrcinan. Inns just celebrated lus 
ninth year without sleep. Doctora cannot 
cure him, and the otil) explanation they 
offer is that liis innbiht) to sleep is due to 
some strange disorder in his nervous system. 
Nine years ago ho underwent a serious 
openvtion, since when he has not lieen able 
to enjoy one minute's sleep. At night lie 
t.akoa the morphia pills — a fatal dose to any 
ordinary man. These enable him to rest and 
recover his normal energy. 

SIGHT EFSTOHED 

An old soldier, who Ins been blind in ono 
eye (or the past eighteen years had his sight 
rcstorcil by falling out of lievl. He is 
Mr. W. \V. Gibson, of the Park. Eahng, an 
ex-Servieeman. About a fortnight ago he 
fell out of lied, striking bis head baisi on the 
floor. “ I woke up the otticr inoming,” he 

slid. “ wath a lernhle inin over ray eye buj 

to my j’oy I found that I coaid see with it." 


RECIPE FOR GOOD HEALTII 
Good health depends greatly on good food, 
ftnd tho four necessities of that are : 

1. That it should he varied; 

2. That a good protein dish should ho 
Oaten d.iily {meat, fish, cheese, etc.) ; 

S. That fresh fruits or sal.vds Bliould be 
common ; 

4. That there should be considerable 
use of milk. 

These points were sot out by Dr. Leslie 
Hama m an address at tho Industrial Welfare 
Society Conference on “Dietetics and the 
Industrial Woiker ”. 

The most usual deficiencies in working-class 
diets, he said, were • 

1. Too few vegetables, fresh fruits and 
egga. ant} too Vittle and hnitor: 

2. Too much food that was tinned, 
ptesorved. refined, dried or comprcRsed. 
OThoaveingo kind of middle-class diet Is 
ade<iualo. unless however, ono complied with 
tho four conditions already mentioned. 

CHAIR or nationaij healtii 

Wliat is claimed to bo the first Chair of 
National ne.illh, not only in Germany hut in 
the woild, was inaugurated at Munich 
recently by Dr, Gctbnrd Wagner, the head of 
the German Medical Association, who stated 
that the new chair would form the model for 
otlieid. Tho first piofpssor of the new 
faculty. Dr. Rcliullre, the Ihivanan State 
Commisfiiir for llertlth, addressing a crowded 
audience of Ktudciils, glnled that the new 
instruction would have ns its negative side 
the combating of medical errors niising from 
spcciabrnlion. Among its jiusitivc fctudies 
were racial ciiUiiix* and Bupeivision. housing 
imd setUemeut ptoblrms, social insmance, 
and vv hut was gooil in the so-called lay 
nMijkine. The jamiiple of the whole would 
be ” Kntionnl lietiUb incmiH political power. ” 

THE FOOD VALrE OF DREAD 

""’^vUng in AVirs Vhiouide, Sir Charles 
Iligham say s : 

There is no single food o( such value to the 
human race as onlmary bread. This is not 
to tgiy that civilirwl communities can, or 
should live, on bread alone. Nevertheless. 
It IS still, and is likely long to remain the 
staple food, the foundation of every meal. 
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ART AND URAMA 


spOki 


Modern Indian art 
n. n. n. tlip DikIicss ot "York iptmtly 
oiiciicd the Indian Art Exhibition at New 
Burlington Gancriei>- 

The JLirijuehs of Zetland, asking the 
Diuhc'^s to iK-rforni tlie opening cereraonj, 
descutied the lut mo%eincnt iii Imh.v in rw.ent 
>c.ut. as the outcome of an mstmctueimpulse 
towaids solf-e\i«Ghsion, and a.iid that Indian 
artMarf certainly affected hi contact with 
Eiiroiic andthcie had been otcnsiona when 
it had been in il.inger of becoming little moie 
th.in nmtatiie. ilutwhen huch a Icndenc j 
was nunirestod, the mocement uIwiUR 
l.ingui-»he.l. flecenl art in ludi.v lemiincHl 
true to whit li.id broidh alw.ijs been the 
Aistingui'ihing chir.xitc'i istic of Hindn nx 
eoiiiimred with European art nanieh. that 
the artist aimed at gning exprf*ssion to 
ment.il cuixc-ptii rather than reprcKlncing 
ohjec ta of the external w orld around him. 

Titr. rownji ot sirw 
The power of music is gi<>at. eo meat that 
it might even conquer llie wotbl. obsenod 
6i! K> IV Kundxraiuti.kt. the talentcs) musician 
and leivding flgun*. m Soutli Indian Rtage. 
in declaring open the music mh tion of the 
Calicut Swadeshi Fair and Echiliition on the 
IRlh of last luuntli. In an iniprossue 
iliseoiiix' she nppcaled to the pnbbe ami 
imisii.iins m p>irliiiiliir, not to si»oil tbe 
In'AiiIj of iiuisic b) iiiising Karnatic with 
Deseoja miisie. 

xbh-iMin Mvsic coMTUUNCi: 

Tile Sixth All India Miisastl Coiireii’iue,, 
Tlc-nires. was meiitlj |>j the 

Maliiimjivh of ItMiaies. The thsciissionb of 
the Confeieiue l*e«in with a hiturt' ou 
"Ikmaiss.'ince in South Indian Art ” he Mr. 
E. Knshnx A)>nr. whicli was !iii:hl> 
b> the CoufiTOiice BWthtnUM*<. 
who are tn mg to orsaniM- an acmlciii}- m 
North Ind..i on the hno aiiggcstol In 
Mr. Krishna .\>->ar. 

•nnxH) MLTiN’s I'lurm 
Msbanijch Rvhatbir Sir VroiUot Cooinar 
Trccit h»« prevcntisl to the OoxemineDl uf 
In'hs. fcrtl.p Yit-erov's Hou^e. New Delhi, a 
Ivautiful r'oture ot IVnce Tippoo Soltm'of 
M>’^re hy John ZoJTanj. 


THE OLYMPIC GAMES 

Picp^rations nio proceeding on a v.xst sc.ilo 
in Germany for the Olympic Games in 19:I6. 
The Olynnpic village promises to be at least 
eiiual to the wonderful buildings at Iios 
Angelos, where 2,003 athletes wcic housed 
in comfort. . 

Tho Goiimns want to show the world 
what the v cun do in big organisation- Just 
outside Bsihn iv riiceeoHr(*e is being trans- 
foimed into the Olympic City. 

Heir Hitler will open the Games in specta- 
cular stjle. He will receixo a torch carried 
to the Stidiiimon August 1, by tho loader 
of H.030 fltiiletos. who will have started a 
gical reliv 12(Hja preciously. 

With this torch, Hitler will aliirt the 
Ohmpic Flame at tho Stiidiiiin and 
<i<*cliire the Gimes open, and a specially 
wiiiten h)nin will be sung. . 

The tehii will lie st.irtcd at midnight on 
Jiih 20. Each iiiniiei will pass on tho 
lightc'd torch and cover about 0 furlongs in 
(he minute's. At tins time hclirdulo tho 
rnmiers will cover miles, and pass 

tliinugh Athens. Bulgarit, Jugo • Slaviii, 
Hungary. Austria, and C/echo-SioMikia. 

To ensure that tlie tinm Kchediile nhnll he 
nc'curateh maintainc'd, the Ohmpic Hour 
will he #.h(iwn in all the market squities 
through which the runnera p.ir.s. 

THE LATE MH. L. S. DEANE 

TKmUi oc-cnrrc'd in Delhi, on December 18, 
of Iiewis Se>mour Deane. Controller of 
Uvdw.«> Accounts, m bis 52niV )car. 

I>eane was well known ns a tennis plajer. 
In lf*2l, lie represented India in tlio D.uis 
Cup roinia'tilion against France at Pans and 
agcmvi Japan at Chicago. In 102:i. he repre- 
vented India ngainst Ireland at Dublin. He 
rrached the fin.il of Mixeil Doubles flt 
ttimhh'don xcith Jlrv. Bhepherd Barron in 
102'J and loiircl Ainencn. In India, for 
tuiinx >rar*i he figurcsl in many of tho 
princiiKil tennis lournnments. but his officml 
dutii’s preclude"! his decoting more limn ft 
vmall aniouju of lime to his faxourite 
TwTcsctioa. 

Dcine aUo von the Bengal Tennis 
Championship in 1915. 
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ISPUS AWDEMY OF SCIEJfCES 

Ills IIighncs> the Mali'iraja of Mjsore 
has boon pleased to assigo to the Indian 
Academy of Sciences tea acres of land for 
the purpose of locating thereon a suitable 
building for the premises of the Academj. 

The Gocernment of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Mjsore have alao been pleased 
to make an annual gi-ant of Rs. 8,000 jwr 
annum for fi\e jears in aid of the publication 
of the proceediuga of the Academj. 

The site gifted to the Academj' occupies 
a I erj' conspicuous ixjsition and is not far 
from the Induin Institute of Science It 
will foiin a magniriccnt and most conxenient 
location for the Ae.idemj- The Aendemj 
is also nwking rapid progress lu manj other 
directions. Alreadj' 123 ^scientist men of 
distimtiou, representatuc of all branches 
of Bcicnco, have joined the Academj 

DR. tOEONOFF 0\ SIR J C. DOSE 
Dr. Serge Voronoft, the eminent plijsio- 
legist and rejuvenation epecutist. who went 
to Caientta last month, Msited the Bose 
Research Institute on the 7(h. Cising bis 
impressions of the sisit. Dr. Voronoff saj-s 

“One of the objeett. of nij visit to the 
Hast vriis to see Sir Jagadish Bo»e the 
eminent biologist and I maj aav that mv visit 
to the Rove Reseiiirh Institute gave me the 
greatest ploiisure of nij’ life I saw. bj- means 
of Ills mirvcliouslj' delicate instruments, 
carbon Bs».uniUtioii of plants, growth of 
pl-ints, enocl of drugs on autom.vtie pnlsations 
m plants, the evact measurement of speed of 
eccitation in pi intv analogous to nervous 
impulse in animals and the mechanism of 
ascent, of s.«p and numerous other vital 
activities m plants.” 

rnOFITEERS OF SCXEXCE 
In order to get suflicient funds for rov<nrch 
wnr.h,, »}v/>. Imr.r.’t7in. Ilmre.'xiljrr'-. ‘ha- 
Umvorsitj of Wisconsin and the Columbia 
Umvervitj, have now started controlling the 
Use of di-NCOvcriev in.vde in their Liboratoncs. 

It IS the tesnll of the commercial concems 
which hv'c profited bj the research rctasing 
to give contributions for the furtherance of 
scientific work. 


Mom th.vn 1,000 elementarj schools in 
Bntuinarc diilj- holding cinema performances 
ontbeschool piemises us an aid toeducation, 
says & Survey of the British Film Institute. 

More than n dozen subjects in the ordinary 
curriculum arc covered by film producing 
firms. “ Educational films," sajs the Secretarj 
of the Institute, “are mide with andvvithout 
sound. Thej are not intended to supersede 
teachers, but rather to help them and further 
attract the attention of the children. 

THE 8ANOEET FILil CO. 

We leain that Mr JadiLin B.ii of Calcutta 
bus started the S.ingcet Film Company. 
The best iKisstble artistes, we ate told, have 
been eogiged for the first production 
■■ Talash e Hftij ’ or “Reaicb for Truth”. 
JidduD Bhi. who has.wntten the story and 
dialogues, will be plajing the chief role and 
will entertain the public with no less than 
eight songs. Yakub Ivlj.m, the inimitable 
vill.uo. will be pcrfoiining hair raising stuats 
and thrills Onlznr Begum will give two unigne 
d.inces. Mr Cbimnnkl Luhar, D.Sc., is in 
charge of direction 

THE BVJPUTANA HLifS 
Mr A V Panibt writing m the 
iTiMdnstbnu Time*, sajs that this is the 
pioneer and hrst imiiteil Induin film concern 
btnrtcd in R.ijpnt.ana for the development of 
stage and screen Art, and especinllj to 
establish well e<iuipi>ed Studios and Labor- 
ntorj. up to (Lite technical and mechanical 
paratihemalia .it Ajmer, and other centres 


GARBOS bEVV ACREEMEbT 
Oreta Garbo is reported to have signed an 
agreement for n new picture with M. G M 
onder which she will be paid three hondred 
thous.and dollars (about JCCO.OOO). She is 
un^rstood to have been paid two hundred 
and seventy tboo-vand doll.irs faboni.C.'U 
for her work in the Pavittd Veil. 

THE LONDON FILM rBODCCTIOSS CO. 

Anthonj Asquith, the film director son of 
the Countess of Oxford, has been engaged 
^ London Film Productions to dirccrTAe 
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automobiles 


AVIATION 


MOTOn V12IUCLEB IK C^l^AD^ 

Thilu'a\v demand foi new iiutomobdcs in 
Ciin.uLi is legai-ded as one of the most 
ifc’lultle imhe-ators of better liim-s. Sale of 
now caiB and tuuhb in thu hist six months 

of 1934 totalled valued at §51.500,000 

(o%cr £10,800,000) wheieas in the simiUr 
liciiod of 1038, tlie niiniber was onK ‘28, -153 
motor \cUicles worth §‘28,500.000 Tho 
oiitstundinff foituro was the niimlw'r of cash 
transactions. About 80.500 of the new 
vehicles sold m the fiiut half of 1984 changed 
liiuids tor t.ish. Tin- was double the i.ish 
transiu lions of a jear ago. 

llUniNG TEST 

Cominihoiy dii'ing tests for new motoiists. 
in raifilvud, nreoeduu to a » oi u-v\H>ndent 
of tlie A’eif# C/i»omcle, will he imjiosed 
Mr. IIoiu Behsh i. Minislei of Tmnsimit, 
has wnt out the pielnnuwnv dnilt of the 
regulations to nuitntinii oiRiuusations for 
critiiisin niid Huguc'stians 
The iiroiiosed regulations will Ik* discusseil 
in tlie near future atnn nni'ortant <oiifereme 
to which thu Minister of Transport will 
invite representntiies of the orgamsations 
imuetnwL Thereafter the new code will he 
isstied to thu public. 

llUtttftU MOTOH IMiVi^TUt 
niutfig the last three >ears tho pioihicHon 
of Ihitish motor c.irs has incrcused 
rapidlj. In 1928 2'). the peak >p.ir liefore 
the lieprr-SMion, it was 182,817. But m 
1012 !)8 it was 220,77.5 nnd in 1033-31 it 
wan 25",000. Tins increase m production 
is due print ipall) to prohilntiTc tarin’s 
nnd to hinno extent nKo to the gronlh 
in the nimilH.'r of users of motor c«rw. In 
102'), the total nuinlKT of cam in Use 
m Ilntain nmoiinttsl to S)K).Hho. nnd in 
1092 8') tl was 1,20.1,24.5. 

FOUP'h KrW INMlVATlOX 
The Ford Compini hnie now slartcHl n 
new sflietne for the exchinge of endnes. 
wherelii whe n a Font owner has to linx’e hi* 
engine merhaiile.!, he can call at the Ioc»1 
dealer’s and have h’i« ensine exchanged lor n 
new one at a nominal pnee, the exchange 
taking «ml) n few hours. This is (s'rlainb » 
remarkalde d. ichjpimmt which, it »s cUuneil, 
will he cheiiHT Iwth to the Ford Cotnpan> 
and to the owner than Tcpaira. 


AIR LIKK FOR INDIA 

The Indian National Airwayt. Air Service 
hetweon Iiahore and Kaiachi wasinaugnrat^ 
on the 4tli of Ust month by n. B. 
Sir Herbert Emeison nt Kot Ii.ahpsrt 
near Lahore. 

In the comse of ins speech on the occasion. 
Hm E\ce!lenc> explained the groat advan- 
tftKewof an Air Link from Lahore to Karachi, 
which in Itself was an iinpoitant link in 
Imiienal Air comiminic.itions. Tlio Governor 
wild the entcrpiise would confer definite 
benefitRon the pioiince. " The enterprise 
of the Indun National Airways and 
piogretAiie policy of the Govcinment of 
India h.i\e giien us an opportunity of 
showing wliat the piovince wants, nndifwo 
(ail to wtihsethc means aMiilahle, wo shall 
have oiilj oin-holvcb to blniiie if they are 
not exteinleil,'' said the Goieinor. 

Ills E\<ellen(y tlinnlcd the <iOiernincnl 
of India, and especitillj Sir Fiiink Noje*** 
for the slinnihis tliej have Riven to 
<omiucrcinl llv lOR and for the Roncml policy 
ofndvnnie wliieli they proposed to pursue. 

NEW ‘I’hANK I’oa VICEROY 
The Viceioy's new 'plane is named Slnro/ 
/iidiM and ISO fom-. engined Avro monoplane, 
with 215 lioiw'.power Lynx eiiRineK, piloted 
h) Mr. Neville Vinceiil. 

It |H luiHihh* of a spix'd of 152 mile* per 
hour, has n (ruisitiR spexx! of ]80 M. )'. il. 
nnd H ntitge of .5.50 miles.' 

The 'pl.ine w ill carry n crew of four and 
h.xs accommodiilion for eight piisM-ngers. and 
000 i*ounds of IiJRRiiRe. 

It is upholxtoiTd in silver grey leather in 
Bctx)ixl.»me witli the wjslicxi of Ijady 
NJ AkvuRAwv ani also has n relreslimeiA enlnn. 

THE M.VlniAW KMlVCIII AIH MAII. 

The Jladms-Knr.ulij xxwkly air mail 
wrvicx* will Khoitl> la- <onverl<xl into a 
txricx' n-wcek wrvitx-, probablj from 
January next. 

ThisihxUion Vins »>een taken by the Tatas 
x-otiwoinent t),,. iloublinR of the Ijondon- 
Karachi air mail. The firm have nppnwxl 
the Madras Filing Club of Ibcir decision 
and reqtK-«tc<l Ihfsn to make the niyc-snry 
amofreiDents at this end. 



AGRICULTURE 


UBOUR 


nVIRT FARMTKO 

As a result of the grant of Rs. 4 lakhs 
by the Imperial Council of Agncultuinl 
Research, intensive improvements lia\e lieen 
nnJerlaken at the Imperial Institute of Dair) 
Farming and Animal Ilualiandrj, which has 
its hcadiiuarters in Bangalore. 

The Institute was at.irted as a commercial 
concern to meet the rcfiiiirements of the 
British Troops i-t.itioned in Bingalore. 
Omdually it developed into a training centre 
for practical dvirjing and animal hiislkandr) 
Revlising the good n ork done hj the Institute 
the Government of India decideil to convert 
It into a national development detiartment. 
placed it on a non commercial footing An<l 
encQuragiylits being run ns a training centre 
To diy. the Institute carries on a great 
deal of rescan h vork in all prohlema 
connectevl with dvir^uia and m improving 
the breeds of milch cattle amtnl to Indian 
conditiciRs. The Institute is providetl with 
up to ilito plint for (sisteurising milk and 
miniif ictiirmg butter, cheese and other *Lur> 
pnalncta, A large numhv'r of students are 
alwajs in tniining The dij to da> work 
at the Institute fumislies a pmetieal example 
of how adiiryin India xhould bo conducted 
iand RF.XTvrr 

The lion, tiio Ikijili of Roldnli. Cliiof 
Minister to the Gov ernment of Sladras. 
ojvntsl the Mirvsidirs’ Conference at Shijaili. 
on the 15th I>«'eeml«-r. The Conferrncs* 
protestovl agvmst the pia-siul heavy Und 
revenue and eiiggeste<l a lev v of only 2> per 
cent of the net pnvceods. The Conference 
also p,v*<<sl the following n*«ohition 

'* This Confervmis* apissils to the Govern 
merit to rv'iait the I ind revenue (or this Fash 
freTcnne year) bj at Icist ftt 1 .1 per cent" 

WORIH WIirVT CROPS 

The prehminvry estinutes of the Intsr- 
national Institute of Agriculture indimte th»t 
the whesvt CToi** of the whole Korthem 
■fterriisphere. evcluilingllu>«ia and China, will 
total TSOOO.CXX) to TJOOOOiXl metrie tons, 
which is bctwcs-ti 7.COO 000 and *<,000 000 tons. 
h*<s than list vtsvr. 

Tlie proshiction of I” countries, represent 
ing two-lhmls of F.nrope, is much below the 
Tword of 19V. but aotne l.OCO.OOO tons above 
the IK'S to 193^ average. 


CETLOX COXGBE8S DEMtXDS 
At A joint meeting of the National 
Executive of the Cejlon Labour Party and 
the General Council of the Trade TTnion 
Congress, a number of resolutions were 
ndopteil, to be moved at the forthcoming 
Ceylon Congress sessions, including (l) that 
the Congress rcitomtes the demand for 
Swaraj. {2) the Congiess strongly resents the 
mteifeience of the Colonial Secretary in the 
iDternal a^iiirs of the country by means of 
Onlers. in Council, and (8l the Congress calls 
iilionthe State Council to introduce legislation 
for immediate reslrittion of immigrant lalwiir 
in view of the serious unemployment 
prevailing in the country. 

EMPLOYEES' PROTECTIOS BILL 

Notice foi permission to introduce in the 
next session of the Madras Legislative 
Council A Dill known ns Madras Employees* 
Protettion Bill has been given by Mr. C. 
Bisiidev The Bill seeks for provision of n 
protection fund oa the hues ofproviilont fund 
to whuh the emplovrr is bound to contribute 
a twelftli pirt of the employees' earnings 
during the preceihng twelve months and to 
which the employee at his option may 
contribute an e |u vl amount. No permanent 
envplovee iwu be dismwved vtithoat three 
months noitee or without siiflicient reason. 
An emplovee who has ».erveil eoiitinuously 
for three months ninncit he treateil 
as temi>on«rv 

TTir pppuF'-sPiv russFs roXFr.r.Fxci: 

The rb'pre^Msl CIiskcs (’oiirerrnce which 
met at Lwknow Ins ii.i>...cil a niimlicr of 
rcMilotions denmiding titter aim yearly 
reciimng griiit of at least one hkli of rupees 
for the piiri>o>.' of awarding srhoHrships and 
•tvvvendsto neprv-.-'eit Clvs...es >.ti)dents and 
their exemption from tvi) nieiit of tuition fees 
10 all kinds of institutions. 


nilR FOR rNF.MPUlTMFVT 
Dc.Rhvfivvandvs. in performing the ojvening 
wvniuiT) ifi fne iilirmilia Swadeshi 
Kxhibition in Ben ires, stressed the neressi{> 
for wolving the present diflicull problem of 
unemployment m Indii. 

Iteappeslcl to his eounlomen to forget 
all RAtionvhsm. mtionvlism and commnmihsm 

hnsuvn interests first. * 
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GbNERAL 


BOOKS' RECEIVED 


THE SIERITS or niNDUISM 

In tlie oourso of liis Kainnla lecture 
nt tlio Calcutta UnivcrBity, Sir Bi\asNvaHii 
Ayyar dwelt on the claiinfi of Hinduism for 
preference o\er other rcliRions. The 
foVloNsing, according to lum. are its 
distinctive features . 

(1) Hindu law of Karma- It acts as a 
dynamic ineenlne to irvn, an cnergieft for 
woik h> holding man lams If and none rise 
responsible for the fruits of his own deeds. 

(2) Alumsa • Hinduism preaches non 
violence towards every creature. 

(3) Huuluiam admits the claims of lower 
animals lor humane treatment. 

(4) It IS permeated with the broadest 
spirit of toleration hearing no mahie to any 
other hehefs or sjsstems. 

(0) Hinduism conaideia what is cnllod 
‘rights' in other religions asaggressne and 
tabes these rights as mere oiihgations and 
duties. So it 18 nmu‘ large hearted and 
liheial regiuding olheu’ ie«poct. 

(O) Hinduism realises ' Self’ or ' Alina' 
in till creation, tnalong nodistuiction Iwtwwn 
man and man, or n man and a boast. 

(7) Hinduism does not allow persecution 
for religioua fjehefs. 

iNDUN iiF.rrNcn EM’ENnrruuR 
In the House of Commons, the Govern- 
nieiit was asked to state the net expenditure 
on inlUtarj and naval sorvico'S in liidin for 
l'J'53-3l, and amounts spent m India ami 
in Ihiglind. 

Inreplj.the Under-Secretary, Mr. Butler, 
said that the gu)'»3 oviicnditnre (barged 
aG.iinst Indian revemiPs was Us, 49'C7 lakbs 
or 24 per cent, of the total and 

provinciiil cvpendilure. The net rxi>cnilitiirc 
was Its. 1 1-42 l.ikhs, of which 84 percent, 
was in India. 

A Inrttior question was asked ns to the 
number of military oHirei-s in the United 
Kingdom dniwine pensions from Indian 
rPTenu<*s and the amount of those pensions 
eh.irgenble to Indi.u 

Mr, Butler replied that during the year 
ended March 511. a total of 4,C71 ofliecra 
were drawing pensions of a total mine of 
jC2,033.8iC. 


The TiSfES OP India annual : Bennett 
Coleman & Co., Bombay. Ra. Two. 
Yet another number of the Tivia of huha 
Annual is on our table— a number as 
sumptuous and entertaining as any’ of 
the previous year’s. Stories ' of Indian 
life intcrspcrRcd with pictures and cotouicd 
plates adorn this volume, which is print(^ 
and got up in an attractive style. It is 
a ehanning book for a Christmas 
present. 

Evolution or the Conohess. By U. C, 
Qopalaii. National Literature Publishing 
Co Ltd.. Jladras. — Contains a vigorous 
ne<?ount of Hio Congress struggle for 
national fieedom down to the Jlontagu 
Reforms. 

Sparks mow oub Lirn. Rr 11. D. Rajah. 
National Litcratmo Publishing Co., Ltd. 
Sketches and stories of real life and 
every-day ONperionees. Some of these 
had oviginaliy appeared in' the yoiiny 
Lifccmfor and The AVii* Aae- ' 
DiummapaDa or The Way of Truth. 
Translated from Uie original Pall by 
S W Wij.iyatiliike. O. A. Natosan & Co., 
Madnis. Price Ah. 8. To subscribers of 
the “Indmn Review”, As, 0. 

Buancu Bankvso in India. By C. II. 
Diwanji, A.l.i.n. G. A* Natcsaii d: Co., 
Mndnvs. Us. 3 not. 

The Social Tkidmi'ii or the Ancient 

CUDIlcil. By Slicrley Jackson Case. 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., Iiondon. 
PuocKKmNOH or the Tihst Meehno of 
T ill: ANIMVfi IIUSllANPltV WiNG OF THE 
Boann or Aoniccr.TCKK. Manager of 
Pubheutions. Delhi. 

OuiDi: TO Lltr ARsUnANCE. By J. C. 
Mitru, iiihuninec and rnmnci' Review 
Orfue, Caieutta. 

Tnr. Chuirtian MEhRvOE for the Woni.n 
TO-Da\- : A joint Btatoment. George Allen 
and Unwin lAd , Imndan. 

Christ Tricuphant: An anthology. 

George Allen and Unwin Ltd.. London. 
Bojiiuy Looks Aiikvd. Edited by 
Clifford Mnnshardt. With an Introductinn 
by II. E. Lord Bralwurne. D. B- 
TttrajwcvaK Sons A Co.. Botnhny. 
.BnuniocR Inspection in Sohooi.k, By 
N. Ibima R.SO. Ji.8c., is.T., Power Prc'ss, 
Bangalore City, 
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Britain’s Promises and Pledges 


JJ^CiDL^T'S PROPHECY 
A AACAXIIjAY, speaking from his place in 
‘ * Parliament on the Qccasion of the 

enactment of the Charter Act of 1833. Kiid m 
^ror(l9 of prophetio inspiration 

It ntj b« th*l Ilia poblls tdIki) nf IiotU ma; expaad 
nsder ear lyaltm ttll It )iM oQiKman that t7i>t«n ; that 
b; food goftrntnaot «t mij ailneila ear labjret* lata a 
eapaelt; (or baltrt gaTciamaet, th>t, brernna 

laitraeitd la Earnpeaa kseatad|r«, thry mr;, le aoma 
fulara aga, denaed Gnnp.an Inalltetlnna tVbathar tocb 
a dtj atlU avar coma 1 k«e« ant, 8‘il aarar «IU 
1 attaapt to ararl or raurd U Wbasarar It eamra It 
«IU ba tba proadaat da; in Gngltih birior; 

nEPDDIA'nO>t OF PUIDOES 
None of the speeches at the recent debate 
in Parliament on the J. P. C. Report 
bos anj thing like the propliettc ring of 
Macanla>’s. But strangelp enough definite 
statements trerc made that the pledges given 
to India by a succession of So>ereigns and 
Cabinet Ministers and Viceroys nnd others in 
authority have no legal binding on Parlui 
ment. In his etidence before the Joint 
Select Committee, Mr. Winston Chnrchill 
went back upon Ins own words nnd repudi- 
ated the promises of Dominion Status made 
by responsible members of Government 
including himself ns no more than " what 
politicians often have to do. an agreeable 
speech on a festite occasion”. Those words 
were used in a merely " ceremonial sense", 
he said, and were not to be'taken hterall} or 
seriously. lie went on to add • 

nf tb» Cablnrl air.ni, c«.lrma!>l«d wt 


»lihed to ant, ... . 

CoBitlcaUos for India la ■ 

osgbt to uka IbIo aecoom 


ir; Frill'd «btcb b< 




Sir J. Wardlaw Iililnc, Chairman of the 
CoDservntnc M P’s India Committee, said 
lo the course of the debate in the Commons : 

Ho plodga glreo by aoy Secretary of Slate or aey 
Ticeroybaa any real legal bearing on tha mailer «t all. 
The oaly thin? that Parllimcot It really board by It 
lkaAet«ri9l9 . 

This interpretation of British pledges to 
India was endorsed b> Lord Bankillour in 
tbe House of Lords During the debate 
on December 18. 1084, His Lordship said 
that they were bound by tbe Preamble to 
(be Government of India Act of 1010, but 
b> nothing ehe And speaking of these 
pledges, he went on to say 

Noatat«B»Bl by a Tle«roy, bo lUUmaat br anv 
rrpf»..«uil», of iha Soteralen. so flalamBni by thk 

The ^Archbishop of Canterbury went a 
step further nnd said in the House of Lords 
on December 13 : 

tomplatned on brh'alfef M> 
Irtcsd* tbal no menlloa w»« propoird of *bal la rali.a 
^.loloa Butn^ 1 Iblak that It i, «a.o ti.t we got rid 
o( each a mlileadinr pbrif<a It bae proTod eanahla n* 
lodjL** N eonotry'^ood Id 
ledlo. Ho oso know* wbelber It moasa Coratltiitin. 

wieWerlDB ibe eltcum,t.,ce. of lodla and the ».c.m.,t 
lh_ tba ImpeHal Parliament which th».^ 



IdesUcoI with 




• MUaplalD, Irdla abonld 'bar 
Ihnie 1 ■ ■ ‘ ■ 

-ely dll 
oada? Therefore 


CooitlloUoii 

eoQDWe. .0 eDUrely^dlfiVent MBoaihrfrlc.^Aa.'^.I,'” 
■* IhlaklDf ihere 


,lbe),jpt,BDy of the Dominic 
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Tire CTIXRTER ACT OF 1833 
lo \iew of this attitude of important 
Koctions of British opinion, it is necessary to 
draw attention to the declared policy of British 
talo in India since the Crown took charge of 
tho country from tho Company. Indeed, the 
goal of British policy in India was ncaer 
absent from, the minds of tho mote thought- 
ful statesmen oven before the transfer of 
control from the Company to tho Crown. 
Clause 67 of the Charter Act of 1833 declared 
in unamhiguous terms • 

That B'l sitlfe ef the kM Urrltorlct sor kny B&tar«i 
born oi 1TI< Wtijetiy roldent thorein, thkll, by 

rskton only etb)! reP|l)on, plkce ot btcih, d«tce*t, colonr 
or any o( them, b« dlitbied trom holdln^r toy pUce, 
ot rmp’ojsBorit oodor Vb» CoropBoy. 

The Court of Directors, m forwaidmg tho 
Act to tho East India Company, declared : 

It U CttlBC tbU tsvf Qrtont iHootd b« 

nodirtlond In nrdtr th«t lt< (nil ipirtt and Introlloa may 
b« Iranifuied tbrnugb oar whole aytiaoi of admlnlslrotlon 

30irN nnionT akp tee act or 1838 


Sach a dftcnmerit slionid breathe the feellog* of 
eeneroaliy, beneroUtice and reHgtou* feeling. Piloting 
%n\ (he privileges which Indians will receive in being 
placed on rtn equaUhj with the suhjeefs of In* BnniA 
Crown and the prosperlly follovrlog In the train 
of efeWaatiOB. 


And tho good Quoon directed her Minister 
to Issue ft Proclamation, giving them pledges 
which her future reign is to redeem. 


LORD liTTTON'B DUEBtR 

On the 1st January, 1877, at the great 
Delhi assemblage held to proclaim the 
assumption of the title of Empress of 
India by Queen Victoria, Lord Lytton, the 
then Viceroy, referring to the famous 
Proclamation, said: 

li ta rr«Br"t»*d by tb* OoTmunent of India aa 
binding nn lia boooar and eonalitant wUh all tho altnf 
of lia policy. 

Ton years later, the Queen reitonited that 
tho pTincipl<< of that Proclamation should ho 
unsworAingly maintninod. * 


^hen in 1858 Iho rcMsion of tho 
Comp.any's Charter ranic up for discussion in 
the Commons, the opportunity was fully 
availed of to “ emphatic-ally insist ’* that tho 
British people and the British Parltament 
should ho no party to tho “ untaithfolncRS*' 
of reducing a Parliamentary enactment to a 
"dead letter", a "sham and a delusion ”. 
Speaking on June 8,1859, John Bright said: 

Tba SliVute ot mad* Iba Raltvaa of lodta oKsIblo 
%n all oClcta aodar Iba Company. But dartre tho 
twenty years that bare alaca eltptcl not ono oftho 
NaClrea baa been appolstad to any oSiees «xcoptf«<b so 
thiy were ellgiblg to before the fllaiale. 

QTOEK'S nuiCliAMATlOX (noV. 1, 1858) 

VTlion al the end of the Great Motin> the 
Government of India was transfcrrwl to the 
Crown. Queen Victoria proclaimed: 

Viebotd tmreelers beanS to the eaUretolenr lodtae 
lerrllorlet by the teme obllgatinnt of dair which btod do 
to *11 our ether tabjecti, end tbeaa obUcatioai by tb« 
bleeatej of Alnirbty Qod we abaU falthfally ead 
COBicteBlIeuily folSL 

This Proclamation was explained lij the 
Q««n herscU in ft letter written hy her 
to Lord Derby; infer nh'a she states ; 


KIXO r-PWATlD’a TROCIAMATlOIt 

King Edward VU in his Proclamation to 
the Princes and People of India (Novembers, 
1008) on the occasion of tho fiftieth 
annucTbary of tho transfer of the Oovernmeot 
of India to tho Crown, directed Lord Minto, 
tho then Viceroy, to proclaim : 

VVusi aba Craa, aba prlnclpla ot repreianlsaWa 
laatltottona brysn to ba gradually irirod need, aad (be 
|tm« bet come when, In tlie jndgment of my VUcroy aad 
OoTernnr-GeBcrat and otberi of my couBaellora, ibai 
principle may be prndeatly extended Itnporlant elatari 
amoBf you. reprreenUng Ideas Ibal bare been fnitered 
aad encouraged by Dritlsh role claim enuallly Ol 
«l(Txeaablp, and a greater abate In V»traeI„(lon aed 
goTemmcBl. The politic laiiefactioD ol ancb a claim will 
(trea((ben, BOt Impair, fxlitleg authorUy and power. 


Krxo or.oRoc’s mess age 
11. bL King George V repeated these pledges 
on nseendmg the throne in Juno 1011 ; 


Queen Vltlorla, of rrrered memory, addreeced ber 
ludlau aubjetw and (be baada of Fendaiory Blalet wteo 
aatamrd tbe direct EWernmeBt In ]858 aod l,cr 
auriel ton, my iatber, of honnured and belorrd name, 
comeaenerated (be came moel nolabla erent fa hla 
^dreae to you some fifty yeiri later. Theae are ibe 
CbarUrauf tbaBobU and betlfnant eplrlt ol Imperial 
‘If «7 tlmew pomelwUI 
falibrally abide, ^ * 
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DELHI DCRBAB 
Hw Mijcstj's to India and tlio solemn 
ceremony of his Coronation at Delhi ll2th 
December lOH) arc m the words of 
the offichl historiin *' renllj an empliatic 
announceinont. an announcement that i«d»« 
is an eiiwil and tiite{/ral jwrf of the 


Tb* Dsmliles* Drllltb Enplr* b*d eot btes 

tn*te«l bf ih* wr, but tbt cnedlitoei b*<l bon cbiPCtd 
ty thn ••r, sad It bli bopf, aad II It wsi Ukra 
Dp In faracti nblla lh« mtial till! flontnr rtd b«t 
ftoDilbn Intnae* ol ■••r, b* btll«Ttd It canid b« dos», 
Ibal M s niBll al It «c nUbl *«• • Partlimtatoi lb* 
BntUh Ernplr*. In wblcb (Ttry part of Ibnt Eaiplrn, 
In prapanlaa tnlu rtioiircei and It* number*, wcnld 
•h«rn In ibn da<y and Ibn boaenr ol ntllaf 
Sfidtb Kapil*. 

fjord Crene. ttho spoVc at the same 


Brittsh Empire 

lodlaliBoii *»iarcd, ulthonta »bndo« el doubt, of 
lupiit In th* (re»t ImprHil ComaoB«M»1tb nndollb* 
iDbennt lyopitby and high iBtrotlani nl iba rnU «blcb 
TbalrUijaatU* paiioatly. It kaowi wltbool doabt ibnt 
It li no loogtr * mare labordlnala and eniquacad Ined, 
but (bat It It bonnd by ilat ot tlia (leant ad^eOonned 
baanfalt allrclanta la a Bionaicb vhe, emtd eU tb« 
mnitiraclasa laUraaia ard obaoibing aeitfldra of bln 
great poiltloa, baa anr watebad tia waKara aiHh tlio 
daaptal lawtait and tenght to |t*a li*n<<{o*l plaealn 
tba doislaloat «{ ib* bmplra , a Seaaraiga, (oo, *bo 
)l*at for salty. In Ibn rarlaln kaovladga that tba 
bratbetbood e> bit werld'Dldt domielon (la oaly ba tor 
Iba banafit of lu mamban and for tba bLailng end 
ndrnntaya of snleld mUllona ol tba boman raao — 
1h» Illilorleal Itteordeflke /mp<rtal yuit t« Mio. 

LORD UXRODfOC'd DESrkTCU 
This sense of unity and brotticrhood ot tbo 
Empire was quickened by comradeship in 
atros during the Great Wat ol 1014. In 
announcing the despatch of Indian troops 
to France, Lord Dardingc, the then 
Ticeroy, obserted. 

1 cannot help faallng that at a conatqBtac* ballar 
rtlatlooa will ba promoiad amongit tba cnaponaat parta 
ol tba Briilth Emplra Uaay mlaaodanlandlaga will bo 
tamOTad aad ostaUadIng grlaraacaa will ba aatlladio 
an arotcabla and gaaarost maoatr. fit tbfa atnaa,ntit of 
aril good may Coma to India, acd Ihit la Iba drair* 

When the epic story of India's help was 
recited in the Commons, Mr. Asquith, then 
Prime Minister, proudly stated : 

Ra did not tbiok tbat lo alljha moring aabtbtilono of 
National aod ItnparUI pitrlotitin wbKh Ibo War had 
arokad ihara waa any wb'ch bad mora loaebcd nod 
iifillt} Stnidiiab Itra Si'dlin'g* rA *11111 Vtnwn »nb Sdo 
eoaalty than tba maaiaga aaot by Iba Vicaroy ol lodln 
anaoiiBclag Iba magolfieaot rrsponte wbicb Iba ^lacoa 
aod paopla oi that eoanlry bava made to oar oeed 

MB. BONAR LAW'S 8T.ATEMENT 
Mr. Bonar Law (at a great raectmg at 
tbe Guildhall, held on May IS, 1015, tinder 
the presidency of tbe Lord Major) said: 


meeting, uttereal these romarkahlo words 
I would tiko aino to Iblok Ibal tbo otioclatloo o( 
ladl* ood of iht Colealra ot tneb o gtibarlng a* tbit It 
a otgoldeaBt tlgo ol iha fitaallal eomprtbtntlOB wbicb, 
ooiho yrari roll on, would, •• 1 firmly balltTO, twaap 
oway oil thoto obilaelat of dliliact, ot Craad, or of 
taco which aatm lo Inlarlert with tbo complata uolou 
of ibo A Sataat mombaTa of tba grant Imparl aj Coatadara* 
(las — • aaloo wbicb would blaga upon tba frao 
adlTlUa* of aach, aod wbteh wootd ba firmly bated 
apoo o tammOD ballaf la lha prograaa of Iba wbola. 

Mil VStiriTUM tRlUtlTF. TO INOU 
It itns about this time too that Asquith 
siKtkc of tbe ‘ re fashioning of the fnhrio 
of the Empire and India was assured 
of bor iiilo v> tall tola boirg rieogolttd and to btr 
baiog llliad from o potuion ol dtpisdasey to ibii of 
paiiaartolp l» iha Imptiltl lebemo 


DKt-LvntTION OF AUOUaT 20 
Then came tho declaration of August 20, 
1017. ninth Mr Jlonlagu made m the IIoiiso 
of Commons on behalf of His ifnjesty's 
Gotemment. deflnitoly assuring tho people of 
India of " tho policy of IIis Majesty’s 
Government nith which tho Goternmentof 
India 18 in complete accord ", eu ; 


«,.uaa, «.»,opmeD» OI aaii gowolog iBatlintlont 
WUD a *taw to Iba progreatlra reallialloa or ratpoailbta 
govcromaol lo India. 

On the passing of tho Government of 
India Act 1010, Ills Majesty tho King- 
Emperor m a Proclamation dated, 2Srd 
December 1910, said 

f mytadlaa paopla >or rapratanUlIre 

loantunont Btarllcg from tmall begloniBei ibli 

‘"I' "1™ 

r cr.=c’;& 
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It WM therefore with * wUe judgment thet the begln- 
nlog* of repruenlelWe InitUuttong were \»\i m»tij jw* 
•go. Their scope h»s been extended ai-ige bj eiega nniU 
tbete ouw Uesbetoteui » definite step on the road to 
respoailble goTernmenL 

ewAHAJ on BOMiKion statcs 
'I kiongli selt-govurniAcnt, vis m tlw; Domi- 
nions and British Colonics, was the goal of 
Indian aspirations, casuists have alw aj s drawn 
a aahtto dist.itiet,vQn hotw cen tlio two phr.Vaes . 
responsible go> eminent and Dominion Status. 
But Para IX of the Rjiised Instraraent of 
Instructions to the Vicoioi and Governor 
General, issued on March 15, 1021. complotch* 
cloirs any misunderst.indmg or doubt 
rcgtrding tho fuU iiaplicitions of the policy 
of His Majesty’s Got croment . 

Fiir tbera ktl ihlagt It t« our will •ed pUtiuro that 
the pUne laid by our Farfieneal for the pragreiitee 
reehieUeu of reiponilbte gqrernmeat to Hrltlih India ae 
•a lategral perl of our Empire rany teat* to Irutiton, to 
the aai that BtlUth ladla mey ewela tte due plat* 
•Boegour UomlnlOB*. 


ME. cnuncHiLii'e declaration 
Mr. Winston Churchill himself (who 1ms 
now gone hack upon his own words) who was 
at tUo time Secretary of State for the 
Doraimons and the Colonies, said at the 
Imperial Conference in 1921 : 

ladta wa« aa« enalng Into onr affaire and counelle a' 
a liaftaor Wa well koovr how tremeudoas wae the 
coetribotloa which India made In the War. In 1914, bow 
wbee there w*a no other meant ot filling a poitloo ot the 
treat by man frona any other pari ol the wbolo world 
tkereraiae the t no epVendld Indian oorpa wWeb were 
almoei annihiteied la the mud aad Ibe shell fire of that 
terrible winter lo Elander* 

But the most important luitofhis speech 
from the point of view of India — and tlm 
speech WAS mido to representatiTw of the 
Dominions and of India— was as follows : 

\Va owed India that deep debt and we ICiiked forward 
coofideetly to ibe days when the ledlsa OoTernmeot sod 
people wouldhare tiiumeA fully and completely Ibtdr 
Domloleo eiaius 

bU. KEITH OS' INDIA IN THE EMriRIJ" 


More dcdmto still was the Docbiration 
of Ilia Mniostv uho itsinl the Congress 
ccpiession Swaiaj (first used In D.i).ibliat 
Nftoroji la liH prcBidontial address to the 
Calcutta Congress of lOOfl) in Ins message 
tthich was riad bj II. R. n The Duke of 
Counaughl m maiiguratiui; the Council of 
Bute uml Legislatito Asscmblt on Febnnrj 0 
1021. The hiatonc messugo runs; 

Far Tears, It mty be (or geatteUans, pateioVe and 
loyal IsdUas bsea drea-sed el H«ari) far ibeir uMhrr 
taed. ro.<Jaj yea hire brglBnlngi el 8w»ra] withls my 
Fiiaplre, aad wldset ienp* end ample eppertanlly tor 
Frojreat to the lihrriy whuh my other baaisloee »"|ey. 

DUkr. or COSS’AL'GIIT s Sl’KITH 

Bl'caVitiK on the Minr* otc.qsion on KLOf 
of Ills Maje«t) and vTilh the assent of 
liU Goternment, IlisRojal Highness. mM: 

Vm thafirat line the priaclp'e el ealeerery whltb bad 
been wholly dleoardad la all cacl'er relnrma wae 
deSsltely ahaedoeed; tha eeeeeptlee el tba llrtHrk 
Oorerasaet as a bresToUzi dtrpeUsni wh fiaally 
resaeaeti: a»d te I'S pleee was snbavuited that »l a 
rali'.»t authority whet* tele It weali he Vi eeftii 
strps et Isdls alorg Ibe road that la the felen* «f 
tins wonld had to csmpltle >eU-fertrsB«it whbla 
the Kap'ra. 


Dr. A. B. Keith, in the chapter contributed 
bt liimto “India Annlysetl” (Vohiinol) on 
iiosilion of India in the Empire, observes : 

Ubaetadetd betqma laahlqaabla to adopt tbs lUf**' 
Ilea that brtwree the promtie ol 1917 aed Domleloa 
8ieias ilirrw Is wide differtnco. EMponelble gnreroment, 
ItleargucA mesDl central of interiial Issues only, by 
mtalsiers rMp<ioslbls to local parllameeU; control of 
eatetaal sffelis was a laUt deTelopmeat and Ibose wbo 
delenolord oo Ibe policy of 1917 bad no InteDtlon ol 
laeloding tbe wider powers Is ibelr asrorsnce. Tbli 
soggestloD Sr plainly UBlentble. It la iorgottao tbsl on 
DO oeeailoa bed any aUempt been made Up to 1917 to 
dleerimlaate between Uomlatoa Btatui aod Uetponslble 
Ooeerniiitat. Ifae term Drmlnlon Sltlus was sot U 
enrrsat ore at Ibal time and wbet wae promlsfd was a 
defielta system exlrtlag la the Empire, wbose character 
wet well iceewB at exempl.fied lo the position towards 
tbeUalVad Klegdom of the UomleloBs, tho Bsme elsen 
by U>s (^loetal Conferenes of 1907 to the 
goverelef Colonics 


Dr. 2vi-iUi has emplia^ifiod this jwint in 
nn article eonlributcsl to this lietiew tor 
January 1D33: 


Wien la tSI# (be Hrititb Oorernmest iDifitad on 
•wnrieg dletlntt rtpiesestaVloa fr-r the DomlstoBS as 
members of tbs Learue of Nstlens, It demanded ofiU 
ewD IsltlatlTB tbs ssme tUlos lor India. Tlsre la no 
mors coariDcler prooi ol laWtIoa ol lbs makers of* 
premUe ihsa their sctloo after Ihs promtrs. ... In 
of ‘best le«a doubt as io the U«« meaalcg ol A* 
yromlae of 1917 ti out cl tbs qotsUoi, 
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n?DIA AND THE DOJCNIONS 
As ft result of tho \7ar nnd the closer 
Rssocifttion m arras and m counsel, tbo rela- 
tions between the self 60\ erniug Dooimions 
and tho Imi'criftl Government unden'ont ft 
rapid change in the direction of equality 
India figuretl in thc^'C deliberations The 
War Conference of 1017 had accepted the 
prmciplo of reciprocity of treatment between 
India and the Corainwns in tbo matter of 
immigrfttion. In 1918, ft further resolution 
was p,is«od elaborating the principle already 
laid down. Tho resolution read ns follows. 

h la »a lakarasl Inatllaa af ih* 0<iT<ramaaU ol iha 
aaasral aommaaUiaa al th« Priltata 
laaJoJlaf UH*, that aA auU r*} ■/ taami 

«i tbs ennrnaalart at Ita ««b pspulatl'ia by Dcasa et 
muiaUga ea laini(radaa (rem say «I iba «<l>ar 
SaBBsatilaa 

Tba talallgta baloaaa Iba Oaoilalaai aad la^la haaa 
la Msa vaaiara base aaiaU«rat«4 la Maaa^aasaaal aba 
dtraai tanasaUallaai bataaaa tbatr (gaaraoatu ubiab 
baaa baaa fratly davalapail alacs iba toioaria] CaaCamea 

at 1921 

Ear nora inpartaav al aaaraa, far lad'a la iba 
ttMai‘aa ai iba apbara at Oanlataa autaa by <l>a 
Mttaa ai tba loparUl Caalaraaaa, lar tatlaa aapitadaaa 

la|Ulnata aalaama al tba laa( aid (lorlaaa faipaiUl 
blatory at riiii graat Uit 

The justice of the claim of (he 
Dominions to hare ft voice in the foreign 
policy of the Empire was recogni--e<l in 
the Imperial Confvnncc of llhlC. As a 
sjnibol of their right to a voice m foreign 
ftffitrs "the self governing Colonies and 
India have been admitted to represen 
tation in tbe T>?ignc of Nations nod 
in the Irai'cnal Conference". Tbe Deport of 
tho Inler-lmperivl DcUtions Committee of 
tho Impern! Conference of 1920 thus defined 
the position of the IXiminiors : 

7b*y (Brtula aid tba graas at Sa'^gann'ltg DaA|. 
alisia) ara avtoaoAaaaaaaaiaalUaa wnbla Iba Bilttab 
L»pln a^aal la autaa, la a« any aaboHliata w aea 
aaatbar la aay Myaelai tbalr dgmaatla ac aiaaraal aSalia 
tbaagk aiiar4 by aeaiaga anac>aica to tba Craw *14 
Iraaly auoctaUJ aa BaAban at tba Britlab Casaaaaalib 

atSaSaaa 


“ Thus equality of status ” was declared 
to bo tbe root principle governing inter- 
Imperul relations. 


INDIA AND THE LEAGUE 
tndm 13 now an original member of the 
Dengue of Nations by t irtue of Para I of 
Article I of the Covcnnnt by which *’ any 
full} Self governing State, Dominion or Colony 
not named in the annexe may become a 
Diembcr of the League" She is tbo only 
original member who is not self-governing 
but she has from tbe outset neted as a 
scqiftmte entity m all the League’s trnn 
eactions. And she looks forward to the 
Attainment of Dominionhood not only in her 
own mterest ns n nafioo but m the wicfer 
interest of the world os well. And ns tbo 
Secretary of State, id n memomndum 
presented to the lodino Statutory Commission 
by the India OQlec in 1029. showed . 

It bu baas tb* 9a)lbtr»t* ebjaet si ttab fiamury of 
Sutato Bik* fadU’a la* ataloa o taaltty (sr orocuebl 
Boryaaai alibis al^ail yaitlbU llalla. 


It was not legally possible for the Secretary 
of State to relinquish his constitutional 


rowa.r o( control, nor. consistently with 
re«poosibibly to P.irhament, could be 
delcgato it 




>t* bl*..,.. 

»• far to ysbalbli 
laSIks OvTcramiai tea 
•tOa. B,d«r Iba lafloaa 
Oabita ...1.1... 


r LcgtaUlure aad a 


iforc and more India and the Dominions 
join^ bands with tho members of His 
Majesty’s Government in all international 
trin«actions. From the Imperial War 
Conference India stepiiod into the Peace 
Conference and the League of Nations. Tho 
■VTsabiagton Conference on the limitation 
offtnaameats was signed on December 18. 
1921. by the Rt, Hon. SnniTasa Siwlri 
with Mr. Balfour and Sir Robert Borden and 
other „j,„^nUtivca of the Emnire. 1nAi» 
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liad tlic iirivilcgo of signinj? the Pans Treaty 
ot 1928 and the London Na\al Troatj of 
1930 along with othor Dominions. 

MR. MACUOKALD OK TKl’. NEW DOMINION 
Hr. Ramsay iliicDonald, the Prime 
Minister, epealung on July 2. 1028, observed: 

1 hope iliiivtlitilB e period ei mantbe ritber then 
jesri there wll, l>e » new Domlnlos edded to the 
CotD'nonweeltU of our oetlnna, ft Dominion ol nnolhct 
me, ftUomlolan tb»t «lll find eelf retpeet fti to equftl 
wllbln tbli Cummoowefthli. 1 relerto ladle. 

Al the end ol the tiibt R. T. C. on 
January 19, lOJl. Mi MacDonald, reiterating 
on behalf of the tin n N.itional Government 
the declaration of itolicv luithoiised by tlio 
Rreviona Labour Gov ei nment, made the 


of the British Cabinet on October 81, 1929, 
on his return from England, referred to 
Hl» Mftjeety’s will •"d pla»anre th»i ihe pl»n UId down 
by PftrlUmeot In J9I0 should be the meaDS by which 
BrllUh todift may ftlltfn Indue pUce »mong hli Doml* 
Blofti Ihe Bllnistcrs nf the Crown, moreorer, bftve more 
than once publicly declared that It Ii the deelre of the 
Eritlih OoeernmeBt ibat India should, to the fulness of 
time, taka bar place In the Kmptre In equal parlnersntp 
with tbeDomlnlons 

And he went on to add : 

In ^ow of tba doubu which bare been axpretsei 
both In Oreat Brllsln and India regarding the 
Interpretation to bn placed on the Intentions ot the 
British Oorernmenl in enacting the slatute of 1919, 
1 am aoihorlsed on behalf of Ilia Majesty's OoTernmeol 
to stale clearly that In their judgment It Is Implicit In the 
deelataijon ot 1917, that Ihe natural iisueef India'f 
eoa^tllultona/ progrene as there ittihdis Ihe alfainincnf 
of Dominion Status 

MR. WEDGWOOD BENN ON INDIA’S POSITION 


follo-Aing StAtcincnt 

lb« etew of Ills Msjtity's Oorerumeot la that 
reiponilhllliy lor the gueerrment ol ladia should be 
pliced open LeiUUlurss, Central and i'roTleclal with 
such proeliiont aa may be necetsary to guaraotee, dttrtng 
a period ot traniiiton, tbo observance of cerialii 
obllgailont andtomeet Other special clccumatarees, aod 
alto with such guarsAUes as are required by mlootltlte 
to protect iheir political llbetiles tod tights 
In inch ttaiotnry safeguard* at may be med* for 
meeiing the needi of the irtnililontl period, ft will be a 
primary concern of llie Maleiiy's Oorernmenl loeeo ibat 
the rtteretd powers sr* so framed aod ettrcUedat not to 
prejudiee the tdvanca ol India ihroogh the eew 
coBSiltuiloa to ^11 tetpontibllliy lor her owg 
goTernmeal. 

And in winding tip the proceedings of the 
Session, be said : 

Vledga after pledge had hesn given to ladle that 
Tlrlilih Ka] was Ibrra not for pcrpetgal dootnailoo. 
Why did we put (aetlltlc* (or edaeailoa al your dlapoaalr 
Why did wt put la year baadi Wit books troio wbicb 
tra draw political lotpliaUauT U wA (aeaat that the 
people of India thonld for ceet be slleel aed negaUre, 
Sobordlaated, to out rule, why hare oar CJoeesa and our 
Klege Riven you pledg.tT Why has «er Parllameoi 

given you pledgrsT 

I'lnally, 1 hope, aad I truat, and I pray, that by our 
labourt together India will com* to poeteat tho only 
thing whieh She now leeks, to give bee the Slataaofa 
Domlatoa amorget the Itrli’sh Commonwealth of 
Natleas— what aha now lata* lor that— the responflbllltlt* 
aad the cares, the burdeaa, aad the dtlbculHta, hot tho 
pride and the koeonr ot Ktepovelhle Self Oueframant. 

lORD iRvvnN's t>r.nAnvnoj; 

Lonl Irwin (now Ijord Hilifnx) ubta b«« 
wtis Victroj, speniir-' the full aatbority 


Speabing m the House of Commons on 
Hecemlror I8th, 1029, Mr. Wedgwood 
Bonn (tbo then Secrclnr}’ of State for 
Indm) observed ; 

Tb* goal of British policy In India bat been dsclarcd to 
be the athlevrmeel ol Dominion Status, and 1 muit traen 
briefly In ontllnt tb* hlHory of soma Indian nTtnlt, 
la tb* coori* of the last ten year*. In 1919, 
pleolpoteotisrlet on behalf Of India tigead tfaa Treaty ot 
Vetsalllea aod India became a separata entity and an 
original member of iba League of Nation 

Mow lei us show Domlnloo Sitlns la action. India hat 
an Iodise aettag SI High Commissioner, India sent out 
to Sooth Afilce, to negollate la regard to Indians to 
Sooib Africa, BBS ot Iba most dlstlogotshed members of 
tbeir Governmeat, Fir Mahomed llabibollab. lodia b»t 
played a larga part In International laboor matten, has a 
seat 00 Iba goverelng body ol tb* InternaUooal 
Labour OfBce. 


He then rcfcrroil to tho separate 
reprcscnlalion of India at tho Fivc-Naval- 
Potter Conferento In London and said : 


JottBSlatbe hlsloiy of every DemInton. It Las not 
b*e» • milter of Irgitfativ* change, but of w, cuitom, 
want aed IradItloB which have buUi op Ifaee* powers. III* 
s^a procedon Is proceedl.g rsptdly In ihe cm* of Udf* 
way. - . . W* have tried to prove the stoeerlly of oor 
“ "a desired to*.* India reach 

itumtalon Huina’’ 


jivLiUrti.v ON iNDiA-f 




Mr. Baldttin, in the dekvte in Iho Hoofto of 
Commons on November 7, 1929, said ; 

Sorely no o,o dreams of . ,.lt.goTer*'ug India 

MUdUwUW s would dream of 

*« ladia with an Interior „,r can w* erlsh Ibal 
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BRITAIN’S PROMISES AH© PLEDGES 


I«jU (bonlj b* < 
b«««Q<a that waali) 
worb Id lodla. 


wUb «B infartar 
thit «» had Ulltd 




A year later, the Converaatirc and L»l>erfll 
raembots ot tUo Bnti«h Delegation to the 
Fir^>t Round Table Conference aecepted Lord 
lmin*8 decUrallon (of Octolier 51. 1929) a® 
eorrectlj dofinins the I'olicj laid down in 
191". "VTc are united on the gonl." said 
Lord Peel in the ojiening Ses-'ion of that 
Conference ; and Lord Reading oh^ened 
SpMVlsrsn b«l<>lt«rthot«»Uh vboml an u*A«t*t«d. 
n* l»lly »b* ib« lb* •Mot*l Ut«* 

ef lb« d«tl>r»ll»ii •> 1917 1« Unmlolon S>«a* <b*> 

tb* loplleiao* •( tb« word Btod It DooilaUa fiiotai. 


LORD inLLtNOnOV'S A'iSCRb>>CEB 


II. E. tiord WiUingdan. in hw \eo fir<t 
rnblic pronouncement >n India a* Viceroj and 
Ooaernor Conrml. rcvljinc to the ««ldre~« 
of welcome pn'“enteil hi the 0.’rpomtion of 
Bombay on Aptil 1"» 1931. appealed to the 
Prinew and people of lndi.a (or eo ot'eration 
«*ib«i abafUdul **7 »«»« i»jWl> wwBfJ* 
b*r (Okl •( mpeetikU (srrrraint 
*b««1ilt« ra*al pBcUtnb'p «tib ibt elbrr 04«UI«M 
•idtf lb* Crow*. 


&sd nyMlI. t* * Te*taB«bty ibdrt Uaia, macK mors 
aCBrIj • ConilIlatl9<<*l OorrrnOT Oenerit w I was 
la Iba Domlalao ei Canida ••barl tlm« a^o. 

Speiltd&g on August 23, 1933. His Escellency 
obsorfcd . 

Thia Garcrnnrnl'a policy bar bean eanpUtcly 
CacifatCBt alib Iwo main lacli — la pnsh on with tho 
tntorau at baed a* (hay could ao an la help Udt* 
larward to Dominion Sn'at nnd nbaoloto aqiallty wfih 
tb* olbar Domlnloni, laeondly to tailtl on order amd 
abedlaooa <a tba law of lha land. 

Oocc again it la the same rofmiD. 
Addressing the members of tbo Central 
Iy*gi»l iture in Scpteniher 1933. His EsccIIoncd’ 
urgeii them 

aobalayoor aonniry lirward li lha atlatnmaal of bar 
oltlaaia (oat aa aa aqial partaar f* tba ahiplagollhe 
daallalaa of ibn BritJib Kmpira 

And n<r«n. apenbing nt the Uinqnet giicn 
b\ the Midni* Tmdes Asfcocntion on Doeem 
biT H 19 tt Hi* Cxcellencj fund 

Kaary atUoa I bara lakan bai b*aa for on* pgroot* 
on)*— to aacora a itllela'lAry and paaaalal olmotpBart 
andlopuib Ininard enaatuuUona) nlirmiln ordai I* 
b*tpt«r*ard India ta lha foa) ol abiolcta aquallty wllb 
Ikaotfiar Doiatalnua »liM* i)>4 knptra— lha foal for 
■bleb i hart voikad arrr alaca I «aa aatoeUled 
with ladia 

•TT-EDOE^. VOT “ >NCnir4 OP r\PF,B '• 


Al the Chelin«fopil Club Dinner nt Simh 
on Jane 27, 10.11. lli« Escellenci dccUml 

Wa ara all •orb'af r"rfdTy tnwiHa tb* |im* «b*a 

a8a'r*.V>lb* llm* ubra ib^y «m brO'*'* nVtxlBIrly 

*qaal panatra sllb tk* aibrr IXiu'alona aadar lb* 

Era**. ..... 

And " I go forwiir.l to ni) 1 itwur*. " he vtul. 
with f-iiCh. hoi’e and pptirai'*ni " 

libal Wtoas la* wraa o4 oKa* I* ar*', t aiaj b* la*^ 
mor* atviy a Coarfufoial ai*«r..o..O**ar*L 

Ania. adJrvHsing « Joint S<~»*»on of liolh 
nausa-s of the Central L'ji«litore in the 
.Xn.'U'rohiv ChimK'ron September H. 1931, 
Ills Excellencj upobe of 

lb*pT*atanmi<in* p*r.Ma*la *Uar. •aWp. lb* baadlaf 
«r*r In tadiaaaat ib« F*apoaalbi!'l7 of lb* adstalttratfa* 
*t Ibair Wa! ala'r* «llb a *!*• to a*c«r* Inr l>dla a* 
ab*nt*l*l* aqnal pnaldaa a!«*( a'd* lb* *<b*r Dontttlaaa 
WIM* tb« ftilCab 

At the Beneal Chbmher of Commerce on 
IVeeaherl.lDdl. Hia Excello ne> reiterated 
b.a d«*«irc to 


Surely the Ton attempt to explain finny 
solemn pledges svnvl prochimnlion* ot 
Kenerations of re^poniihle men in nuthonty 
cannot enhanie Vhp reputation of the 
Goiernracnt for intcgntj ! And so the 
Indixn deloRnte* in their joint roemorandDm 
to the Joint Select Coinniittce urged : 


proloaadly dlioirbad 
Bad* darfar <_b* Ia>t 1*0 or lbr*4 yaart 
>7 rtapoaalbla 


toq«anf7 \h* rapaaUd pfrdci 
Mlalalan o* babatf «( ItU llay.*i 

llt**ppar**tlr coauadad ikaloaT* a d-Calta aUlOBaal 

4.*a Act .1 ratll.«,.| ,,ni4 fc, btadlrc o* hitara 
parilamaata, aid ibit **«. lb* ioUb, d,c'aT»«*«”^. 
by U« Ua}>aty tb« KI*t-En>aT«r o* a forBa) rceaaioa 
». .0. .qli.nUB*,. f,.i a„ a datlaraiio. lo iS; 

Pi**Bb!* la aaaaatial la *H*r to ram*** pr*.,.t *,«. 

Btaglrlap aid arold faiar* nlnadanlaadlaf. ^ 
IVhca the Cong're^s smrgestcil that the 
pnWic debt of Ind.x shoold bo serntinisod 
there wen? rer*oas who were shocked 
with riocs horror at what they called 
^.^^^odjbtioa of debts Do they ycalise the 
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enormity o£ the attempt to rcpuiliatc solemn 
pleage^’ Lord Lytton. a tliorough paced 
Tory himself, in a letter addressed to tbo 
Secretary of State for India on May 8, 1878, 
inveighed against their Government about 
the dangers of " the acknowledged f.uluio 
to fulfil fairly the promises given " 

Ido not besluta 19 1*7 tb*t both t>)« GovernmesUol 
BngUnd *od of IndU ippeir to too ap to Iho pmeot 
moment uni>blo to »niwfr i»llif«6tor'ly tbo ehwge ol 
boTlog token evsrp metna In iheir power of bteakine to 
tUo heorl the wordi of promtae they had ottered to 
the ear. 

Over fifty years have gone by since these 
words were addressed and yet there lias been 
no end of the attempt at “ breaking to 
the heart the woids of proniiso uttered to 
ho ear 

LORD Rt^VLlN80^■’R VIEWS 
No wonder that Lord Rawlinson 


made some people desperate. Wliat would 
have been received with acclamations of 
gratitudo iv decade ago is now spurned ns 
unworthy of acceptance. That is tho way 
of all deterred reforms. 

In this the example of Ireland should 
serve as a warning. For n century, sajs 
Mr. Stephen Gwynn in a recent issue of tho 
Fortnightly, 

svnrythtiiK <h»t w*i eoneeded*^lo IreUnd wai coBCed«d 
to vtolance after It bad been refated to reaeoDlsg. 

The result has not been happy. It has 
only bred hatred and, demoralization. And 

wbatbappeeed In Ireland belweeo 1019 and 1921 coold 
happen again (a India on a eeala fneomparably’ more 
dlaaatrous. 

It has been well said that great empires 
and ViUlo minds go ill together. Contrast 


Commander-in-chief in India nas so disgiistetl 
with this nttitudo of tho government that 
with the hluotnoss of a soldier he wrote 


Homo to a friend in 1921 ■ 


Yba laet la that iba llonta Oorarnaani, btTlaeloiro' 
diaeed tba Reform Schamaa (of 1919] are now afraid tbay 
are sotaff Wo laat. They are trylog to pot on tbo brake, 
and tba tnichlae la lacUsed to ran away from tbam. 

Wa mnit tithar tmaltlie Indian or not triittbim. The 
aehamaa bavagot to be carried not bnnadt^ to thtir 
entirely, wllh a elaw to tvenlaat Domtoloo 8elf- 
(OTerament, or alee «a mnet retnrn to tba nld method ot 
inUnB India with the iworS. There ta nobaU waybnat». 

And jot we tiro told by Mr. Haldwin (in the 
IIoHse of Commonfi on December 12. 1931) : 


Tba {neernment itanH brail iha pladeei Ihathi 
Rlren. Tliey make no dietlneilnn b.tween pledge 




For j e.ar8 the Indian pcopln in Congress and 
Conferences as««cm1ilea have claimed that the 


time bad come for the fulfilment of 
Macaulay's prophecy. But tho demand lias 
nluays liecn met with disdain, and every inch 
of ground has had to be m rung as it wore, 
from untMlling hands. There has lioen no 
grace in the giving and naturally nogralitmlo 
in the receiving. A pettifogging apirit Las 
blurred the vision of the authorities wbilo 
a sense of disgust at repeated failoreshas 


tho caution and timidity’ of tho authorities 
in tlioir dealings with India—the proposed 
constitution riddled with safeguards and 
reservatiens—with tho noble, tho mngna- 
mmous and courageous statesmanship of 
Campbell Danncrman in his handling of 
South Africa after a bloody war. Tbo story 
is liest told in tbo words ot Mr. Lloy d George J 

It wa« all don* In a tan mlnatai' ipaach at tba Cabloct 
— tb* moat dramalle, iba Ttiijat ImporUnt Ua latnttlea’ 
apaecb arar dalirtrad In oar tlna. In Ian mlontai bo 
braafaed ailda all tba cb'Ckt and tafagoardi doTltad 
bj Aaqnitb, Wlnaton and Uortbaro. At the ooUet only 
two ol at war* with hitn, John Durni and myaelf. Bat 
bli ipeech coBTtnead the whola Cabinet It wai ibe 
Qlterancaola plain, kindly, aimpio man. *1110 tpaceh 
norad at laait one ol tha Cabinet to team. It w«i 
ibwmoat Imprauir* thing I eter aair— Lord Hlddell'a 
Utaar 

South Africa 1ms more than juslifiod that 
trust in war na in peace, and there is 
no stouter champion of tho Empire than 
General Smuts, the South African Comman- 
dant. England has never had reason to 
regret that great act of Campbell Banner- 
man's. Would that a similar spirit inspire 
tho men who aro handling the fortunes 
of India to-day 1 



Ideals of Indian Culture 

By S\V/\MI tahadiswarananda 


L ike c\cril)m1y o\cry nation stands for 
nn kleiil. This inaj ho tormwl ns tho 
immanent end of tiio nxtion. All other 
Rcti\itios fire Biihsem lent to it. The soul of 
n. nation IS hiihlrn Rpncrall) holimd the bush 
of outer 8in> 'rOeialitios. Yet to nil intents 
nnd puriHisos the external is ns it were the 
1 inguase Ilf the internal. A c.irofiil study of 
the nneipiit nnnals of the n ition will rexcal 
its inner life to nn\ keen oh-er'cr 
The innninout end of the nncient Indian 
nation has a more distinct note tlu\n those of 
the western nations l4et «3 nnnlyM' the 
iJeaU of some occidental countries. Take 
for inat.ineo the cn«c of the Yankee nation 
The national sdmlof Ameripa is to evohea 
uncial nynthesis and she has done so with 
rcrairkahJe success m si'iteof the i*re«ence 
ofsnnous nitionihties on the soil. Count 
Koysethns. the Oermin thinker, in his 
t imoua book " Tma cl Duiry of a Plulosopher . 
after trotting round the globe iiglitl) remirks 
that America his croitcil nn ids'll socnly 
on earth. 

The (I'Tinin nation is anath’’r tyi'i-il 
exaiiTple of the j’oinl m iinestioa. In »-pilo of 
its impori.ihstic tncislies, the imminent end 
of Ctermany is intellectual excellence and 
culiunl miprcmicj. Germ my is the Inda 
of the we-t. and the cocyelnpedio vcrs.itilit> 
of the German hniin, cli>.eli akin to the 
Hindu hraln. his no mitch in the molem are 
in almost every brinch of human kn >wl-*lje 
In mesheine. Scu<>lor nnil 11 inueman. n.itliors 
of Bk'chemie and Tlomcoisithic »)st«ros 
resi-sxtiveli , m sci-mcc. F.ir-tem. Mix Plane 
aivl HeisonK-rs. inventors of Relitivity. 
Q'lantom theory. and ImletrriniRanci 
re*reeliieU . ami in philosophy, Kant. 
It 


Schoi>cnbaur nnd Ilegel, Germany has 
produccsl guinta of Ronius which are almost 
uniianillclod m world history. It is said that 
in the great Euioiioiin war, the German 
soldiers used to pore over the hooks of their 
pliilo&oiihers where is the British soldiere 
were busy in thnnibing the six penny novela. 

And. listh. the ide.ils of the British nation 
will elonrly ilUNtnitc our coniiction. The 
goal of Rritiiiii neeording to authentic 
mithonties, is empire ImiMing It was 
re|*orleU tint ri'centh the Uniiersitj of 
Oxford Las lid l^d a new f.icnUy of empiro- 
building to Its existing ctirneulnm. 
Kdiicition iind religion there haro this 
imnmnent end in the new of the nation. 
Eien the miwioivirics and professors that 
nrei-ent ftbro.vd ns the head of educational 
and n-lu-ious uisUtiitions are first class 
cmjure-huihler* Dr. Siidhindm Bose. 
N.ithnincl Peffer nnd some American writers 
have of Ute commenlcil on the “Rethinking 
MisMons' that Chnstnmt) hvs at home 
and ahronil liecome more political and 
commercial th.m lehmmis. Either r.iscisni. 
or Hitlerism. Socnlisri or any kind of 
imp-'nili-.m c.ann it comiiete with British 
dndom^ej. 

In A wonl. the ideal of western nationalism 
Is mxleml proaiierity in contradistinction 
of that of the east, particuhrly Indii. 
Politics m some form or other being the 
cmitrsl power f.» th" YYesf. the leaderships 
of tho^ nations ire fah l’clin Kaiser nnd 
&e«ar. Nnpolcan and Kero. Mussolini and 
Ixarial. Do Valera nnd IlmdenlKrg. 

The nation la ancient India was rreatcl 
boiU and lev! be the liUhU and the seers 
is inmanent ™d .pWtoal 
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realisiltion. “Renunciation and service'’ 
sijs Vivckananil.x, tho patriot-monk of 
TOodorn Indxa. “ are the national ideals of 
Indiv." “ National union in India must bo 
a ff libeling up of scattered fipiiitual forces, 

A nation in India must be a union of those 
souU whose heaits heat witli the 8 .iino 
Bpiritual time." If this national energy is 
inlonsifipil in those two chanucls the rest 
i-v siito to take clic of itself nowexer jou 
ni.aj try, jou (.annot change the nntioiml 
ide-als of India into something c!»e nnj more 
than the Gingc« can he taken hafk to her 
icy source m tho high riimalaxaa That is 
\xhj llama and S.xnkar, Ruddha and Kiishna. 
Cbuitanja and Vivekammd.x were the 
leaders and helmsmen of the Indian nation 
to restore national halatiee from time to 
lime. In tho modern age, Indian renaissance 
saw the light of the daj m the form of a 
religions awakening. The puUe of this 
ancient India c.an exen now he feebly felt 
in the person of Mahatma Oandlu. the 
nwakencr of the bouI of India, na m him 
alono the nation x\ ide.xls of Indi.a, fe.. 
renunciation and serxice, are niost manifest, 
riercin lies the secret of lus phenomenal 
aweccss in the ixalioual aixlsixtinn of our 
mofherltnd. 

‘ Throe fourths of ni> Mahalmasldp* 
testifies Oandliiji in his " Ri-Jf indulgence 
xerMiH Rolf control " ' lies not in j>olities hut 
in religion'. The Him' fold n.itional nlexi 
of India is collectixe practice, preserxntion 
and pprexd of spiritiialit). {vinniun Aryn- 
Dhattna is the >-0X11 of our nation and whole- 
, heirtisl devotion to it and retvhness to die 
for it Is onr patriotism. India is India 
hccmiee of her epiritual culture. 

^ Riidynrd Kiphng is right in his remarla. 
that Ka«t is F-S'-l andAVe«t is W«t. the twain 
ehall nexor meet, for there is fuRdametital 
differcnre between the nation.xl ideals of the 


two hemispheres. The builder of nations in 
the west is the Comrade, tho Politician, nud 
the builder of them in tho east is the JltaJii, 
The Hishi nnd the Comrade are poles asunder. 
The nation in the xvest is based on gross 
sense e\iM?iience and th.at of India on 
Samadhi or super-consciousness. Tlic motto 
of the west is the loa e of plenty ixnd exercise 
of lights. The nxolto of the cast isloxeof 
poxeity and Swadliarma or obedience to duty 
or. m other xxoids, renunciation. Economics 
nnd Polities ate their Scriptures. The Vedtxs 
are our scriptures Their motto ishoxx' much 
a man cnii imssess nnd onr motto is lioxv little 
a m-xn can ixossess. That is why the King is 
the le.xdor of the xx'cstern society, while that 
of India is tho Sannynsin, Tho one is tho 
materinhslic viexx' nnd tho other is the 
epiiituiihstic or idealistic xiexx' of life and 
society. The Tlishi B.xnglin built society in 
ancient India for tho ciiltixation nnd 
projwg.ilion of spiritual cultme as ft collcclixo 
botlx or a nation for the well-heinu 
of innnkind. 

In tnt 1 i.x. society is not an end in itself hut 
npicpirition for super-social ide.il or Satiny as. 
That is xxhj the half-cl.id Bannyasin has 
iMoxed tho mwhnii Indian nation toitsxcry 
heart. It is not yet time to judge xxhat 
M.ah<itma)i has done for India and the xxorld 
at large. Modern Indix denouncing the 
eultiiral heritage of Uid past x\a« fulloxxing 
tho steps of it* vxestx-nx culctH and it i« he 
nnd nnother man. Ihmi-h he is often 
misunderstood, I mean iwitriot-monk 
A ixekannnda, xxho x ried hall for her spiritual 
regeneration. Politits in India is always 
n handmaid of religion not the vice versa 
as III the West. 

Dr. ICalidas Nag. of Calcutta Unix ersily. 
rightly oljw'rxes in a recent issue of Jrnfiu 
and the World that tlie Oandhl melhot'l of 
social and lohtic-al. nation.\I and international 
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reform is unique in woild Instorj. If 
Einstein’s 'method of phjsics, or Kant's 
method of metaiihjsics, is the onlj method 
in their lesvectue fields. G.andlii’s method 
is more so in these ■ above mentioneil fields. 
Modem ills can onlj be cured if the Gandhi 
method is neceiited by all nations. Mankind 
IS disillusioned of Geneva, and woiJd peace is 
a misnomer on the basis of politics. Politics 
means diplomacj and c^ploit.ition in the 
accepted sense and that certainly rannothrmB 
peace to hum.'initi. That is why modem 
Eiiiopc rests on the crest of a \o1c.mio, and it 
mil bo ciushcdto pieces at any moment if 
it does not oicrbaul its national idc.ils. It 
is a Piovidenti.il dispensation that Indrn 
should uphold the tiue ideals of society and 
life for the good of thes%oi\d, for other\Mse 
they Mill bo obliteiated from the face of the 
e.irtb. Mahatmaji, the greatest pacifist and 
prophet of peace of the Age. has shown in Ins 
life that cosmic defeatism can only be alerted 
if the west accepts the spiritual ideals of 
Hocient India in social and national life. 

" The city and the society predicted Plato, 
the great Oieek thinker, in a prophetic lein 
in his famous book 'Repuhhc'i ” could neier 
cease from eiil unless political gicntnesannd 
rrisdom meet in one, unless rulers aiephilo 
sophera, and unless they rule their kingdom 
reluctantly because they loie philosophy more 
than dominions.” “ Then and then alone 
can an ideal Stale be ciolied,” said Pinto 
and howns divinely right. But ifweransaii 
the history of Western motions, then we shall 
not come across sucii a pbilosoplier-king or 
a Republic eveept for once and that for a short 
time, I mean Marcus Aurelius, the great 
Roman Emperor. Ho was literally a philo* 
sopher king and ruled his empire reluctantly 
as ho loicd philosophy more than kingdom. 
It is told of this Latin ruler tint he held a 
philosophical discussion before a learned 


ccmgn*fttion inhia Palace consccutucly for 
three days on the eic of his departure for 
an intcmccino warfare in whicli he was 
nnfortunately killed We can know very' 
little of 'his noble life, but his great 
thoughts have been banded down to us 
m a book form. I mean, “ Meditations of 
Maicus Aurelius ", 

In Ancient India particularly, we had such 
wise kings, nay god men at the head of the 
n.atioD Krishna and Ramachandra. Asoka 
and Akliai SiynjiandPratapadity were really 
philosopher kings The blessed Bamaraiya 
iswpiovcih tons Asoka was a half monk. 
He usetl to live in the monasteries more 
than in the pilaie He has set the ideal 
example how the ruler of a kingdom should 
live bis life in order to biing true pence 
and prosperity to it When the blood in 
the National body of India was congested, 
men of light, not of might, camo down 
to put the nation on the proper way. Thus 
humanising waves of spirituality have 
spread fiom India to the world from 
tune to lime It will be a wild goose chase 
if you leyett it in India and take recourse 
to another thing for its national unity. So 
said Vivekananada ” Ob India, Anglicised 
India, do not forget that there are in this 
Society problems that neitliei you nor your 
■Western jnem can yet giusp the meaning- 
of, much less solve " Religion has been 
the blood of our nation m the past and 
will bo 80 in the future. 

That IB the reason why India of all 
nations on earth has the eingul.ir fortune 
to get the Divine Pioniisethat • ” ItTienever 
spirituality subsides and materialism prevails. 

I shall reincarnate myself to help the 
nation." and the gracious Lord has kept 
His promise in evciy age. India m,u 
never be extinct from the earth, as India’s 
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existence ia the need of the nations. It Kesserling and other thinkei-s have opined 

the two greatest truths— the Spirituality that foielgn cultmea in India have nlrc.ady 

of life and Divinity of man— have any shown signs of Indtanisation. Now it is a 
meaning for human being. India must question of time to reach the goal. ' The 

live. Tree, we are seeking to bo a dying national ideal of India is a life of plain-living 

race. But lliunanity must remember that and high-tliinking, renunciation and service 

oven if the Indians tbemselves, and tho as is tjpicalty exemplified in the life of Gandhi, 

other nations on earth do not care for the Uo is the forerunner of the Future Indian 

salvation of India, the Loid will Himself leader, and the leaders of modern India 

come down to save India fiom death. It should follow his life of service and sacrifice, 

is Ho who has B.ivcd India fiom many purity and poveity. India is in the throes of 

a crisis in tho past and it is lie again who giving hirth to a spuitu.il nationalism which 

will save India from the modern crisis. And must Ih? mi ideal for all nations to follow. 

I d.vic say Mahatmaji is one of tho For, cvety branch of Indian culture has a 

God-commibsioned saviouib of moilcrn India. hpiritu.il foiinilation. Indian art is 
This small man is one of the most profound Rpiritii.il. Indian nitric is spiritual, and 
moral forces in the piesent day world He even Indi.m medical science is spiritual. 

U iv monk either inside or outside yail. ilis May the makers of New India not lose 

voice is the voice of India, and he is slruggl sight of the ide.ils of Hindu culture in their 
ing to ireiito II no^ Uiiniaiutj, a new socioly. ViMon of the Future. 

Tho genius of Hindu culture is exi»uision 
and absorption. In the p.wt when there wore 
cocfiicts of cuUmc, India assiniiluted tliein. 

Qicck, Jain and Buddhist cultures were thus 
absorbed in the bosom of Indio. The two 
Bometic cultures confronting India from 
tPiiturii’b must first be Imbuniscd befote 
National unity in India tun be 
Rcliievi’d. That is why Mulmtniayi blrcsscs 
so much on Ifniilu iloslem Clirislian 
, unity. “There is only one OckI." says the 
Mahatma, “with variuus names whether wc 
find him through the Komn, the Bible, the 
Talmud, the Zemliv Avesla or the Gita, and 
lie is the God of Truth and Ixivcc 1 ha%o 
no interest III living s.ive knowing this faith 
in me." And liow' that llartnotty of 
Iteligians is i*ossib1o has Iwii hvwl and 
taught by Sri naniakri«biin, the I’ropbct of 
D.ikbsbineswara. Bo religious and cultural 
svntbesis is the foundation of Indian xiatiomU 
unity. Pr. \V. Nonnau Brown. Profowior of 
Indology, Pennsylvania University, Connt 
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WHITHER LIFE ASSURANCE ? 

BY MR. PRANJIVANDAS PATEL, BA, B com. {LOND) 


I T lias been sakl— an^ well wild too— Ibat 
' the seeds of every derression that 
occasionally overtakes the hnsiness world are 
invariablj found to have been sown in the 
preceding depression. Five jears of statV 
miserj and helpless chaos seem to have 
brought this home to a great majority of ns 
The great American boom of 1927 29 
contained in itseU vv ithont doubt the germs 
of a sueceeding depression nbieli persists 
even to day . And so it has been with nil the 
"major Depressions" which, 7 or 8 times 
during the V'R^t bOyeiU's or so, ovembelmed 
the whole of the civilised world. UDnataml 
expansion is alw,\js enervating, history has 
confirmed the truth of this assertton on more 
than one occasion. 

And what is true of the economic field ns a 
whole, must be true in the case of institutions 
like Life Assumnee Companies, which depend 
tor their very growth and development on 
f.ictors essenti.iliy psychological such as trust, 
credit, and reputation. It is a mere truism to 
s.ay that Life Assurance Companies nre 
rossibly ten times more imi>ortant to day 
than they everwere. To d.xy . Life Asstimncc 
business in Indi.i and elsewhere is rapidly 
forging ahead. A well known civilian fold 
some SIX years back that a Life Assurance 
Policy was a bit of luxury " foe the many , 
to dxy the s.inie gentleman tells me that it is 
’ something of a bare necessity Things 
have changed n lot during these last fen 
Je-.irs, and so also have changed the Indian 
Late .CltSianr. Abf vvfieffier tfie Cnsihess 
of Life Assurance has changed for the 
better appears problematical. It is with 
a view to ascert.iin this that this short 
stujy undertaken. It may be noted in 
M«ing. however, that a detailed lustoncal 
purvey of the developments which hare 
faken place during all these years is not 


attempted here, simply because that is 
Bpecinl province of the histoiian and not 
of the ciitic. 

Amongst recent developments, the large 
iQciease in the number of Lite Offices 
attracts our attention most, because that 
18 one thing which has given rise to a 
lot of curiosity amongst the “ uninitiated " 
and controversy amongst the Experts”. 
In the four years from 1929 to 1932, C4 
new comiianies came into existence with 
a view to trans.ict Life Assurance business, 
out of which something like 80 new 
comjianies w ere started in 1032 alone. 
Mauy uioie have come into existence since 
then, and it appears that the end is not yet. 
Naturally this has given an opportunity to ail 
sortsof busy bodies who have made persistent 
efforts to condemn outright all those who 
have the misfortune (*) of having been horn 
Inter vociferous protests fiom the platform 
and ID the press against new entrants into 
this supposedly sacred field were never 
more freijuent than now 1 venture to 
submit that this is not the ri^ht thing to do. 
A good deal of diseriminatioa — a sort of 
cautious restraint — requires to be exercised 
before any definitive v erdict should be 
pronounced. The mere fact that G4 new 
compjLQtcs were formed dunng a short 
l>enod of 4 years or so, is not in itself an 
unmitigated evil A vast subcontinent 
bke India, with its vast and varied resources, 
does stand m need of a very large number 
of institutions which can adequately cater 
to the varying requirements of the different 
parts of the country. And yet. I must add 
that a Life Office, which carries on its 
business on “sound lines”, is worth ten 
unsound ones. To institute a comparison 
between the State affairs in England and 
is all right so far as it goes,^ but 
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it docs not go \cry far. A meie 8)a\ish 
imitnition of the English model will not 
hell' us. On the other hand, there are 
many pointb of simiUritj between India 
and the U. S. A. De^iutc this fact, there 
were only 109 Indian Comiuriics doing “ Life 
biisincHs” m India in 1932, while in the 
U. S. A. the total number was in the 
neighbourhood of 1,100. But this docs not 
mean tli.it wc kIioiiUI he in a far hotter 
position than we are if the total miinbct 
of Indian Companios weie somewhere 
near the 1,000 maik'. Fai fiom it. It is 
not oiisj to cuncciv e of a situ.ition 
more impossiblo than that The point 
that I want to make is this — that the 
mere fact of liaMug so many new 
companies c\orj jear is not m itself h-id. 

It is not only the profcsscdlj pious and 
the prisileged who ha>c tlic right to 
rcliiin the undisputed luonopolj of the 
field of Life AbsuianLC, within whose 
huppobcdlj saticil pretintts no new c-onicr. 
howescr well he im> promise to behaxo 
liimscU, ill accorded a hcaitx wcUonic. 
Such an ultilude is onl> chamctenstic of 
the old and faiiiih.»r Mrs. Cinind>. and 
lo-sils lm\c HlwajB been out of fashion 
so far as I know . 

Ills time now that wo should examine 
whether the llolatiftn of hikIi a large nurnWr 
of new lomiMnies has had an> ndxcrsc effect 
on the business of Life Assurnnee in genenil. 
and the business getting methods of the 
older olllees in pirliciilar. It w, when 
judged bj this criterion, th.U lhe> can he 
isiid to stand or fall, and it is here that 
most of the recent enltcism lexellcsl against 
new oflicos si'eins to lie justified. 

First, as to those dummies who decorate 
the Directorates. A bird’s c>e ciew of the 
whole show is more than emough to tell 
>ou that there i» hardlj a eompanj started 


during the last five jeais which has not a 
couple of second rate Solicitors or Doctors 
on its Board. It is ceitainly not my 
intention to cast any aspersions on sutb 
dignified gentlemen, who make their living 
hj the praeticc of two such noble professions 
as Ii.iw and Jledicine, and who in their 
turn have made litigation a luxury and an 
occasional operation a necessity. But may 
I know how a successful operation on a 
patient suffeiing from . apxiendicitis has 
an) thing to do with inxestments in Kaffirs 
or per cent. Goxernment Paper, or for 
the matter of that, of an expert understand- 
ing of the Indian Penal Code with the 
ehniging of a rcsidental or occupational 
extm’ Add to these various otheiB— 
Members of District and Taliikn Eocal 
Boards, Planters and Colliery Proprietors, 
Oovernmenl Contractors and professional 
Politicians. That is the stufi of wliiehn 
Life Comjianj's Board of Directoisis made 
now A-dn}8. Ijawjcrs, Engineeis, Pioprirtors 
of Mill Gin Stores and suth other dignitaries 
haxo their own place in modem society, 
but it is ccrtuni that "in inost iabrB’’itia 
not on the Board', nf Insiininee Companies. 

CIowl> allied with the above is the xei")' 
imiKirlant problem of "working capital" 
with which these \ariniis Comjianies hnxe 
liccn hlarttsl. I .laj stress on the word 
working mpital", bcxniise the iiecepsarr 
deposit rerjuired to lie made in older to 
comply with existing legislation is nothing 
more than n kind of " Fixe<l " capital, 
esbcntiallj bhiiilar to what is required, for 
instance, in case of a spinning or weaxing 
Mill be-foro it can start regular work. It 
ran nexer l>c rightly construed ns an 
'■ immcduile test ” of a Life Compunj 's ability 
to meet its tlij.to (liy lUbilities. 

A fairlj Largo amount of capital would 
benefit a Life Company in two mainwajs: 
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It would materwlly increase the “ return ” on 
that portion of the caiiital which is not 
required for ordinary requirements and can 
be conTeniently inre&ted in Securities or 
Stocks which jiold a higher return, while a 
fairly decent amount of eaiiitnl docs male it 
easier for the Companj to secure its business 
at much less cost, because, it apparentlj 
improves the prestige and 'solidity of the 
Company. The recent formation of so many 
companies with inadequate capital, and not 
highly competent Directorates, has been 
instrumental in depriving them of tins dual 
advantage, and it is therefore that “ procura- 
tion ” costs of new business are found to be 
ever mounting up, while the "1 ipse ratio” 
has assumed truly alarming proportions. 

Roughly’ Bi'enking, there are two main 
factors* caivicity amt cash, on which the 
success of any business enterpnso dei^ends. 
One can hardly fail to notice a lamentable 
lach of both these elements so far as most of 
the now comiwinics are concerned Mostly 
the Life Manager turns out to be an es Agent 
of an established Insurance Com\>any Of 
the fundimcntals on which the science of 
Lite Asaurnnee is biaed. he has not the 
remotest idea, while about the intricacies of 
the ‘investment" market he is never called 
ni>on to-worry, simply liecauso his office 
doesn't liave siwrc funds to inTe->t. 
Knowledge of the science of salesmanship is 
never taken to be one of a itanager's desirable 
attributes, bccnnve it is left to the kindly care 
of bis Chief Agents, ciich one of whom has 
promised to him a monthly biKiuCRs ot 
anything ranging from ten thousand to 
rwpess ten lakhs, while the final approval 
of cases brought to him is safely left to the 
wTvtchfnl care of those gracious gentlemen 
who have condescended to decorate the 
Directorate. Such is nsu-ally the personnel 
of a Life Company. Imagine such wrigbty 


people conducting the day -to-day administra- 
tion of a Life Company with a few hundred 
ropees as their normal hank balance. Can 
anything be more ludicrous than this ? 

It 13 mainly due to this that there has 
ensued such “ a hopeless scramble ” for big 
business during the last few y ears. It could 
not bare been so, had there been n 
sufficiency of talent and capital. The 
absence of these two features, combined with 
an irrepressible desire “ to write figures ", has 
led most of the new-comers to offer commis- 
sions on first year's Fremium at ruinous 
rates ranging from anything like 20 per cent, 
to 100 per cent On top of this, there are 
the usual allowances in cash, travelling 
expenses, bonus, etc. And thus the expenses 
ratio of so many companies shoots up to 
170 pet cent, oi more in relation to the 
first year's premium Not only that. In 
some cases It 13 found to have reached snch 
a high figure even when it is computed in 
relation to the total premium income. And 
yet. instances are not uncommon where 
Managiog Agents ot klanngers are found to 
be complimenting themselves if, by grace of 
Providence, their " erpense ratio " does not 
exceevl sav. 125 per cent, ot the Premiums 
thev receive during the first year. The 
great di«ivmty between the income and the 
outgo, so far as new business is concerned, 
docs not receive half the consideration it 
dcverves, simply liccnuso of the “ignominious 
scramble" for new business which we 
witness to day. To the Life JIanager. it is 
"the number of mere dots that matters" 
and ttwit IS what makes for all this 
fevemh eseitemcnt— this sick hurry and 
uncertain aims. 

This leads ns on to the question of the 
ever increasing " lapse ratio ” which seems to 
characterise the operations of almost all Life 
Officcsisiild and new. There is nnibing 
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surprising aliout this, but it anyliow puzzles 
the unfoitunate Life Manager, who by 
now has learnt to resign himself toil i>osf!ibIy 
because he tahes it to bo “ an act of God “ 
and o\er which he does not think he can 
exercise an> contiol whalsoexcr The whole 
thing 1ms become so ridiculous that m many 
cases tVie total xolumo of business which 
lapses during a jear is found to e3icce<l the 
total volume of new business “written” 
during tliG jeai. Certainh it is not yiossible 
to conceive of a situation funnier than this. 

This sad and unfoitunate story ap.x»t, the 
question at the moment is — could anything 
ho done to remedy tlie defects outlined 
above? Tho answer is — a decided “ Yes 
T!io new comers are no more to blame for tho 
present unfortunate stitcof affairs than tho 


old ones. As a matter of fact, it is the latter 
at whose door a large portion of tho hlatrie 
must be laid. Instead of carrying on their 
business on sound and scientific lines as usual, 
tbey went out of their way in tho beginning 
by allowing larger commissions and 
remuneration to their field-workers than they 
had ever done before. Guided purely by 
instincts of sclf-pieservation, ' tho now’ 
entrants fanned the smouldering fires by 
going one step further -by allowing still 
higher and more rcmimeiatho terms’ to 
their agents and organisers. It is tiinc,no\\’ 
to end this struggle. And it is here that the 
older ofUct'S cun w ell afford to lake the load. 
It is their doty to realise tliat they and not 
the new-comers are the real guardians of 
India's economic future. 


JUDGMENT OF DEATH 

nv Mr. HORACE WVNDHAM ’ 


(Ai(f/ior of " Jiidfcmi Dratnna,'' 
|N RoniUly's daj, and for many yeais to 
^ come, apart fioni de^lmtl.hlllg them 
“ beyond the seas ’’ us " transpoiU”, the only 
other traditionally samtionod method of 
getting rid of felons or officially classed 
“undcBii.ibles" was to send them to tho 
next world, d.tngling from the end of a rope. 

Tho Houso of Brunswick established a 
dretuUul lecovd in tins icspect. Dimng 
the reign of George III alone moie offences 
were msdo capital llmu in the reigns of 
all the Pl.intngoncts, Tudorf,. and Stuarts 
combined. One rea«on for the increase was 
(in a speech on the siihiett delivered in 
tho UoiiRo of Commons in the year IRIO) 
declared to he “ the unhappy fnalily 
afforded to legislation by rarhamentary 
government". There ^^t.re Members, it 
seemed, who ncliiallj appeared to make 
a hobby of enlarging tho number of capital 


“ Crime on </ie Conthieiif," etc,) 
felonies. A mixture of callousness and 
ambition biought those up to 200. But 
this total was, it must 1)0 remarkod, thcore- 
ticivl. foi Ihojuihlic were more conscientious 
than the politicians. As waa bound to 
liappcn. tho Hoierity of tho Law defeated 
itBclf. Over and over again, juries refused 
to bring in verdicts of guilty, when a man 
could go from the dock to the gallows for 
a trivial offence. 

A hundred and twenty years ago tho Ijavv 
stood for terror and for very little cLe, 
Thus, when, in 1810, a proposal was made to 
abolish "judgment ofde.ith’’ for stealing fi'"^ 
shillingh' worth of goods from a shop, Ellen 
borough, the Chief Jaslico of England. deeJir 
ed; "lam convinced with the rest of th^ 
judges that public expediency requires there 
should bo no roniission of the terror denoun- 
ced against this description of offenders. " 
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Enlarging on this subject, EUenborough 
added a tuitber plea ; 

Your Lordships will pause before yon 
assent to a measure pregnant with danger to 
the security of property. • • • Lords, 
if we suffer this Bill to pass, we shall not 
know where we stand; whether wc^sland 
upon our heads or upon our feet. 

It is perhaps characteristic of the spirit 
of those dvjs that, not only was the Dill 
defeated, but' that the Archbishop of 
Canterburj- and six other prelates \ote<l 
against it. 

In 1823, .the idea dawned upon the 
legislature that a iman could conceivably 
he put to a bettor use than hanging him. 
and a hundred felonies were exempted 
at one hound from capital punishment. 
Forger}’, however, was not removed from 
tbo list until 1*837. This, it is significant to 
remark, was on the petition of the London 
bankers themselves, w'lio found from 
repeated experience that in man] cases 
juries would violate their oaths rather 
ttuiQ convict. SimiUrl} in imhctmeots 
for theft. VTben a man could (and 
inevitably wouldl bo strung np for 

stealings couple of pounds worth of goods, 
their practice wa;, to assess the value at 
£1. 19.C. The problem set them was not 
mathematical, but ethic.vl. It was whether 
the s-anctity of thei^ o,ith was above the 
sanctitj of a human life. 

But juries varied, and Jack Ketch 
still had const.vnt emplo) ffient.’ Even mere 
children were not exempt if they fell 
into the clutches of the Lnw. In 

1801, a small bo\ of twelve wa^ stmng 
up by, the pwbllc hangmen for the theft 
of a spoon from n dwelling house. Thirty 
jears later, John Bell, a l.vd of foorteen. 
was convicted of killing another boy. 
Despite the jnrj's recommendation to 
» 


mercy, “on neconnt of his extreme 
yoath. and tho profligate and unnatural 
manner in which he had been brought 
up. the learned Judge passed sentence 
of death, and held out not the slightest 
hope of merej Nor did he get any. 

Bub age was no more spared than was 
jontb Id September 1813, an old man who 
had readied the patn.vrchal total of eighty- 
four was sentenced to death by Lord 
Moncreiff for wife murder. He was so feeble 
that he was earned to the scaffold on a chair. 

THE MODERN BPIBIT 

Since 1861 only four crimes are, under 
, English law . punishable by death. These 
arc (l) setting fire to H M. Docky'Ards, 
(8) piTOCv. accompanied by violence, 
(8) treason, and (4) murder. Cases of 
dockyard burning and piracy are rare. At 
any rate, nobody has been banged for them 
within the last seventy years. As for 
treason, there are only two cases on record 
since 1900 The Boer 'War was responsible 
for one. and the European War for the 
other So far as executions for murder are 
concemed. the annual number now is 
approumatcly twelve. In 1923, however, it 
rose to seventeen 

Mnnv proposals have, from time to time, 
been advanced in Parliament to abolish this 
“Judgment of Death”. The subject was 
first diveaesed in 18G8 , and, afterwards, in 
1872. 1877. 1881, and 1880. On each 
occasion, however, the pvorobals were 
negatived bv sulvstnntinl majorities. 

The argument most often advanced against 
the abolition of capital punishment is that 
vt wwvild^lead to an lacrease of homicide. 
Esperience, however, shows that this has not 
happened in such countries as have abolished 
it. Among these are : Holland since 1870 ; 
Bonmania since 1864. apd Switrerland 
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C. F. ANDREW’S Im*! matlc n place 
* ' ^ tot biraseW in t\>e nffeetjons of Uio 
Indma people. As an «n<«elfi9h and tireless 
social worker on behalf of India, Ins mnie is 
widely knovrn. lie has a remackablo gift for 
friendship and is in the confidence of distin* 
guished Indian lo.idorB like 'Mahatma Gandhi 
and Ttabindranath Tagore. Ho Ims done a 
valuable service by interpreting the life and 
message of these distinguished* men to 
■Western readers. Now he has written 

* Ridoo 6rBi>» Sumi : k Pcnnnkl Memoir. 

By C. F. Aadrewi, tlodder k Stoogblon. &r. 6^ nett. 


another book interpreting the beautiful 
spirit and teaching of Sadhu Biindnr Singhi 
n convert to Christianity from . Sikhism- 
Sailhn Simdar Singh's namo is well known 
alt o\er tho Christian world. Perhaps he is 
the most doiout and saintly figure that 
has jet appeared in the Indian Church- 
lmi*attial students of the Historj’ 
Religions hke Prof. Heilcr of Germany have 
placed Sadhu Sund.ar Singh in, the company 
of Uie great s-ainls of the Christian Church 
like St. Augustine, St. Francis of Aasisi and 
St. Teresa. C, P, Andrews knew Badhu 
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Suadar Singh when he was a >ouog man 
before he came into prominence. This 
friendship has continued for jears. The 
deep spiritnaUty of Andrews and his wide 
reading of Christian mj slical hteratnre has 
enabled him to shed a good deal of new light 
upon the personality of Sadliu Suodar Singh. 

Here is the first impression of Sund.ir 
Singh as C. F. Andrews records it 

Then one daj, ne met Sadhn Sund.ir 
Singh. Ho V. A3 atiU quite young mage and 
youthful also in appearance. His wistful 
shyness had first to be o\crcome before he 
could bo altogether at ease with us For 
we were complete strangers to Lim and be 
had only recently become a Christian 
During the time of transition from Ins old 
life to the new, be had met with many 
di&lcuUves, and some unexpected rebuffs 
Thcrefore'he was diffident and resor>e<1 
until be enmeto know us intimately as Ins 
Inends. ThcDhtB whole nature blossomed 
ont in a singnlarly happy manner and he 
won our hearts by hi» gentle goodness. 

Ills face had the look of childhood fresh 
upon It, in spite of marks of pain which 
were there also. At first sight, bowc\er. it 
was not so much hia f.icc that attracted my 
ftttentiou us Ui» macccllous eyes. They 
were luminous, like the darkly gleauimg 
water of some pool in the forest which a 
ray of sunlight has tonehed. ^Thile there 
was a shade of sorrow in them there wns 
also the light of joy and peace. 

• During the l.irger part of the time we 
w ere together, ho seemed almost entirely to 
be absorbed m bis own thoughts. But 
suddenly there would come into bis eyes a 
Dash of ipnck mtclligencft ns he lookeil up 
and said a few words in reply to some 
question. The discipline of inner self, 
restraint was noticeable, and when he made 
a remark the effect was all the greater 
because of his previous silence. 

Sundar Singh was bom of Sikh parents at 
Rrmpur in the Funjab on Septemher 8, 18S0. 
His mother was a devout person and took 


great pains to instil into y oung Sundar 
Singh's heart and soul the deepest tniths of 
religion. Again and again Sundar Singh 
spoke with great affection of Ins mother. 
She used to take Simdar with her whenever 
she went to see her Gurn. In her daily- 
prayers Sundar joined his mother. Even if 
he did not like to, her mother persuaded 
him. now by love and now by threat, 

to join her. U was her great ambition 
that he should become a sanyasi and 

dovotc his w bole life to God. As a 
deeply religious woman, she felt convinced 
that the life of a sadhn was the 

highest type of life which n man could lead. 
He had no ties or interests except those of 
bis devotion to God, he completely 

suirendcred himself to God and every moment 
of bis life lived in His presence. So sbepnt 
this high idea) definitely before the plastic 
mind of young Sundar. 

Early in life his religious passion awakened 
and be began reading the vanons Scriptures 
of which he knew, such as the Dpaiualiade 
and tlio Gita He hated the Christian 
Scriptures and once publicly bnrnt the New 
Testament in bis bather's courtyard. His 
f.vther reproved him and said . ‘ Why do you 
bum a sacred book like this? If yon don’t 
like it, 13 it not enough if you merely give it 
op ? Ton don't need to burn it ’ 

Hi 3 mother died when he was thirteen and 
great and deep was his sorrow. A brother to 
whom be WTis atbiched also died. This 
hastened the spiritnal crisis which he was 
approaching. One day he was so restless in 
his heart and soul that he decided to commit 
Boicide by pkacing himself across the railway- 
track near his home and letting an Express 
train crush him to death. Bat he saw a 
vision of Jesus Christ and this proved a 
taming pomt in his hfe. From that 
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moment on ho bccnnio a Cliristiun and was 
filled T\ith a deep joy and pc.xco. 

Iq his Bi'tlcenth jear he becsxme a 
wandering s.inynsi. He went up and down 
the country preaching the Gospel of Christ. 

In 1020, when I was a student at Oxford 
University, ho c.\niQ to England. His tall, 
irapressne figure with its saffron robe and 
sandal clad feet attracted wide attention 
There was a strange and other woildlj 
light and hj.uity on his face. It spolce 
of a deep inner serenity which w.i» 
not easily shaken. Man> people who 
eaw him instinctuel) remarked •He 
reminds us of Christ.’ His meetings wcic 
packed. Ho was not a great preacher. There 
was nothing unusual about his dolixery 
His kMwlrfgo ot EnBlisluiaaierjlimltcl. 
thoush oven in those daw lie hud a nan- tor 
short, pithy and striKins saj mgs. But poopio 
liked to listen to him. bceauso he spoke as one 
"ho had come from a dilleront world. Ho 
lived a life ol continual piajcr and medilnlion 
and realist the preseneo of Christ ns «h,d,„g 
in his soul ox cry moment of his life. 

Suudar Singh .isjted 
~untr.es „[ the a„rl,l. 
oonlinna tr.i.eU.ng and spealing began to 

down o""p r l”"' 
ft- t » o ’ US another 

p ci, ire ot Sundar Singh niter all the« years 
of strenuous nork. This meeting bet.e,^ 
Sundar B.iigh and Andrew, took pb.ee 

Phjsieal ehange which bad e™S„,er"S^ 

internal dise.isc bocmetl 

obtained it. fatal hold and untominoJris 


coDstitution, making an ohx-ious difference 
even in his outward appcaiance. 

This change alarmed and oven shocked 
me, and I spoke to him xvith deep sympathy 
about it. Ho told me what he know con- 
(ctning his he.irt-tioubIe, which had 
developed after his tour in the West. 
Also I Icaint about other serious 
illnesses from which he had suffered. 
On one occasion in Calcutta, be 
was nui-sed back to health only "itb 
the greatest difficulty. How far the heart 
disease had then advanced, it is difficult to 
s.iy But at this final farewell,' when he 
bade me good-hyc in Simla, he aiipoarcd to 
me like a man who was already looking 
death in the face. 

All through our conxersation together, 
there xxtis a diawn, pained expression xxbile 
he spoke — as if suffering xxas x'cry' near the 
surface. ^ Noxv and again he sboxvcd me, 
by some inxoluntary movements the boddy 
pam which could not be bidden. Ho xvouW 
turn aside for a moment and then rosuine 
the conxcisation. It xx'as possible in 
sjmiMithy to undcistand tho heavy burden 
he was carrying alone. 

Pcihnps. on this special afternoon, he 
was suffering moie than ho usually did. 
But. however that may bp, it was impos- 
sible not to bo grax-ely anxious about him 
when 1 saw him in this state. On making 
mquinos fiom him, I found out that thoagh 
at mtetxnU he was entirely free from pain, 
nc could ho quite certain of his 

icalUi. bcuiu^o his illness was likely 
to icturn. 

In all his ititcrcomsc and communion 
I ' , *1'? 11*^1 time, lie was the eame 

lo. edti rend ami hi other I had known of 

OKI. lie had been quite unspoilt by tho 
worlde pr,u«e and had gone back into 
nnS''°S"“' ''"“'“lout senso ot relief. 
touITw 1 '■ obedient, Ire sought to 

follow Ins Lord and Master, Jesiie Christ, 

"'T. ''"1' I'is lilo lo His 

tbit be 1 If " <''■“* i"!" lo mo to note 
tackle re *''» 1‘"1W Bitt of 

b koPthlm child- 

«b™i « f l‘o soM 1>“" 

S; f „’, '"’’IPoWodly very ill in 

Sto?e 1 ‘ I" 
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Sandar Singh was Blwa>B greatly altract«i 
towards Tibet. He knew it was a forbidden 
land to missionaries and he wanted to 
proclaim Christ even under difficult 
circumstances. Again and ag.iin be hs»d 
visited Tibet and sometimes he had been 
imprisoned and punished when he had been 
caught preaching in Tibet. In April 1929, he 
once again left for Tibet. Five years have 
elapsed but no news has jet been heard of 
him. His friends have made most carefni 
enquiries : some of them have gone on several 
days’ march along the route which he is 
hkely to have taken. But no trace of Suodar 
Singh has been found. Several theories have 


whicP were troubling him. Ho was filled 
■with great Joy and often csclaimod : ' Enough ! 
EnoifGhl' Though physically fatigued, an 
expei'icncc of this kind filled him with new 
streoSth and he would commence his 
preoPhing work ogam with great ardour. 
SomG ot these experiences he has himself 
i^foixletl in a book called “Visions of the 
Spirffual World There is also another 
liook recording and discussing these visions , 
it w cntitleil “ The Sadhu 

Now and then, while we were at 
I^otgarh. he would leave tis and go out 
into the silence He did this so naturally 
ftpd simply that no one who knew him 
ucli took notice of it. 


been held about this my sterious disappeamoce. 
Some have held that Sandar Singh is likely 
to he in prayer and meditation in some 
inaccessible care unknown to people. Olbere 
have said that be might have met with a 
martyr’s death in Tibet. And others think 
that ho was probably swept away by some 
epidemic and was lost among a host of 
unknown pilgrims. Mr. Andrews discusses 
in great detail these various theones and 
comes to the conclusion that Sundar Siogb 
is most likely to be dead. 

' There were many interesting phases of 
Sundar Singh’s personality. I have sjince 
here only to s.vy a word or two about his 
mystical experiences. Sandar Singh possessed 
in a remarkable measare the my sUcal heritage 
of Indua. He loved pray Or and meditation and 
spent a good deal of time with God. On 
several occasions he had ecstatic experiences. 
He became oblivious to the world and was 
rapt in his communion w ith Christ. On these 
occasions he saw Christ as a beantifol and 
radiant figure surrounded by His saints. 
Sundar Singh would dwell in this company 
and put before Christ all the deep prohletna 
about the nature of God and the fntnre life 


"Where is SuntLir’” we would ask 
sometimes as we came down the hill from 
parcri “ Oh. be has gono out to bo 
ftlone, ■■ would be the answer, and after 
that DO further question would bo asked. 

There was a cavo where bo would 
sometimes remain for the sake of solitude, 
nnd he would spend there both day and 
night, until his mood of visionary medita- 
tion was over. Then he would come back 
once more, and we would have the joy of 
rCceiMog him iignm into our midst. Such 
golitude m the forest had its own dangers. 
esi*ocially at night time, when wild beasts 
used to come up from the lower jungles, 
^ut no wild animal ever hurt the Sadhu. 

Closely akin to this love of solitude, 

J would place his great passion for the 
^ujicmatural world in which alone be 
(^uld find peace. This explains, as nothing 
#lsc can do, many of bis actions. It 
would lend him, for instance, to spend the 
whole night in prayer, m some solitary 
place, or on some lonely mountain top. 
vVe would see him when he returned, nnd 
there would be a serenity about him which 
was visible to us all. He would speak . 
very little of what he had experienced, hut 
Ws face Itself would tell us what bo 
himself did not reveal. 

It was specially at times like these that 
the habit of trance-hke prayer grew 
upon him. For hours he would remain 
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in ecstasy, taking no fooi.1, but w itli evcr>' 
faculty of tlie imaginative mind fully alcit. 

Vet v.Uei\ tlio tmnee was over it did not 
seem to have cvliaustcd him, hut on the 
contiarj toluv\o been able to bestow upon 
him new spiritual energj and inner 
refreshment. It appeared to set him frOT 
fiom ills neiwou-i str.rin, where before it 
had been bearing hard xipon him. 

Ills own desotionto Christ as the ImnR 
Saviour, with whom ho had the closest 
communion, wa.s incrcdsinglj realized ns ho 
grew older. So close and personal wns this 
realization that his whole spiiit hecameono 
with Christ and Christ became one 
with him. 

Modern psichology has paid much nltention 
to the meaning of Msions. Theio aic radical 
psychologists who have said that these 
visions are purely subjective and possess no 
value whatsoever. A man sees whatever he 
wishes to see. But psjchologists, who aro 
religious themseives and wlio feel convinced 
that religion is one of the most important 
factors in human life, have said that while it 
la perfectly true that m visions there is a 
snhjcctive elomcnt, the inner content of Iho 
visions has a profound significance. A man 
who is artistically inclined sees m moments 
of prater, when his spirit is alert, certain 
profound tiuths set out in a concrete 
and picturesfiuo form. This pic- 
turesque form may be purely of his own 
making. But it we believe in nn Elcmnl 
Spirit and it wo believe thst this Eternal 
^jfirA fiova cmnnmne with our human biiints, 
wo cannot but agree that the truths which 
aro given in the setting are indeed given by 
Ood. "Visions are important because they are 
^ so vivid and clear. They make the devotee 
teahzo w ith absolute certainty certain 
profound truths about God and man. 
And they also le.sd him to strenuous 
practical aitivitj. All visions aie not 
necessarily valid. They must be tested by 


intellectual and practical reasons. We must 
And out whether they cohere with the rest of 
onr understanding of Reality’. We must also 
find out what practical consequcucca they 
lead to. If the man who claims to see 
visions lives just like other men, the visions 
cannot bo of any great value. But if they 
fill him with new spiritual desires and make 
him tinsclAsh, ardent, pure and noble, the 
visions indeed arc of great significance. The 
visions of SiiniLir Singh made a new man of 
him. They filled him with a deep tranquillity 
and peace. They made him brave dangers. 
They put unselfislmeBS into liis heart. They 
diew him closer and closer to Ood and Christ. 
That IS why with liis r.uc mystical gifts. 
Sundar Singh will probably join the 
distinguished company of saints and mystics, 
whose merooiy is an unfailing source of 
inspirntion to succeeding generations. 
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Liberals and the J. P. C. Report 


'T'HE proceedings of the National Liberal 
^ Federation of India, belli at Poona 
under the Presidentship of Pandit Hirdaynalh 
Kunzni, have but confirmed the fact that the 
J. P. C. Rejiort is “ wholly onacceptable to all 
shades of Indian political opinion As might 
be expected the Federation confined itself 
primarily to the discussion of this important 
question, while the President, n well tried 
public man ropnted alike for hia disinterested 
services and wide knowledge of public 
affairs, gave the lead by subjecting the 
proposals to a critical and searching 
examination. Pandit Kunzru has inherited 
all tho fervour and devotion to public causes 
which distinguished his illustrious father, the 
late Pandit Ajodhja Nath. Avbo«c eloquent 
championship of the Congress cause is still 
remembered. Pnmlit Kunzru himself had 
the inestimable advantage of training in 
public work under Ookhale whose high 
character and passion for public service have 
Tjeen the Inspiration of his own career as 
" a servant of Indii 

MB. K\LE ox THE COMMON VL aW SPD 
The procrethngs began with a welcome 
address b> Ibio B.ihndur R. R, Kale who 
criticised tho J. P. C. Report for laying too 
much stress on the age old anUgonism 
between the Hindu and Jluslim loromumtieB 
and thus justifying the retention of communal 
representation. Referring to the comrounal 
problem, he said : 

Britishadthoriticswere primarily respon- 
siblo for pointing out the WTong road in 
A^vard** present Communal 

He regretted the absence of constituent 
powers for Indian legislatures for removing 
that and other defects, and the absence of 
any time limit for full Dominion Status. He 
also cnticised the Joint Committee for! not 


Rccepting the suggestions made in the Joint 
hlemoRindum submitted by persons ropre- 
Bcntuig all communities and interests and 
embodying only moderate demands. Indeed 
nothing better could be expected of n docu- 
ment which has clrnivn its inspiration mainly 
from the Simon Report. 

Mr. Kale, dealing with the Liberal creed 
showed how it represented the centre party 
m the country— “a party of reform ns 
distinguished from lenctionnry and revolu- 
lionary bodies ". 

MR. KUNZne ON THE PLEDGE 

Mr. Kunrni's address is a masterly 
cntieism a! tlie J P. C proposals and his 
verdict IS identiuil aith that of the ovet- 
ahelming majoritj of his eoiintrjmen, The 
rceeot delnte in Parliament, said Mr. Kunzru, 

Wo have no poncr to nut off its 

toltoB the purpose t„r ahich the Pound 
TaUo Conte, enee caUrf, 
fmme , con.t.li.t.oa fr I„a,a, ,e„j, 
Itommioa Status, P,,„„,i 
the Jmnt Parhanientarj Committee had 
rtuaned the ao,ds "Dominion Status" 
Thts tandaniealal omission 
lastificiion tor it. reron,n,endali„„, beins 
rejtrted o.,h profound s„,„iei„„. " „ 

. dehterate demai „[ 

In^n deiosste. 1930, s,,.d y,.. k„„„ 

r^4r “‘oniS-he 

sD^equent Conference instetJ^r i 

^ixms axid Britishers 
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threw them \\iitor apart and brought 
increasingly into view the aerious 
di>crgenccs between Indian nnd British 
view-points with regard to the political 
objective of India and tho immediate steps 
that should be taken to satisfy legitimate 
Indian aspirations. 


And far from meeting Indian objections to 
the White Paper, the J. P C. ha\c advocated 
further restrictions on even tlio limited 
powers proposed to be conceded. And so 
the Eeport 

has jostified our vorst apprehensions, 
R shows no trace of having been 
influenced bj Indian opinion. ' * 'pho 

more the effort made by Indians to 
demonstrate the stiength of their t^ase, the 
less the impression they produced on their 
British colleagues. 

Tho President then evamined the more 
important recommendations in detail and 
declared that the Governor General nnd 
Goveinors would ho despots of tho now 
constitution. Tho higher district and jiolice 
offleers, on whom they will have to depend 
for tho execution of their policies, would 
remain under their control and contain tho 
same propoilion of Britishers ns before. 
The army, which is tho foundation of power, 
will not be touebed. “ Our dcstinj will 
entirely bo in tho hands of God and 
Englihlimon.” 

Tlie proposal to abolish diioct election to 
tho ccntial legislature then came in for 
severe criticism. 


election BoeH. nil i 
lost. It 1 . mueli better for o. to rcnioin n 

OM, to other ohieetionnhle fralnre, Ih 
I raei hnna.nipof mairect election lor th 
Asiemhlr, Siicli n constitution conS 
hrins US freedom. It ran only lend to™ 

further cnslaycincnt. 


ifr. Kunirii then pursed on to expose tlie 
fMcicnlelmrncteeoftlio proposnl. 
proeincial BOTCrnmcnts, xelicte tho chil nnd 


IioUcc services will continue to bo masters 
with tho Governor at the head with almost 
unlimited powers of interference and control. 

Its proposals neither satisfy our 
political self-respect nor give us adequafo 
powers so to shape our economic future as 
to enable us to come to the assistance of 
the poverty-stricken nnd starving masses. 
If we are not allowed to have our own' 
currency imlicy, if we are debarred 
from giving prcfoienco to the interests of 
our people over thoso of outsiders, if 
control over measures relating to taxation 
nnd borrowing is withheld from us, how 
can wo deal with the urgent problems of 
poverty and want ? 


Ves. that is the upshot of all the 'whole 
affair— “ tho proposals concede the minimum 
of power and betray the maximum distrust 
of Indian legislators and. ministers ”. Mr. 
Riinzru therefore had no hesitation in 
forming his conclusion that “wo c«n not 
accept such a constitution ns wo shall be in 
a worse position than at present”. 


The REsoLtrxioif 


The princip.al Resolution on tho J. P. C. 
pioposals was the subject of lengthy 
discussions in tlio Subjects Committee. Tho 
following is tho text of tho Resolution 
as finally adopted : . ■ 


The National Liberal Federation of India 
iworda ita profound regret at finding that 
the J. P. C. Repoit instead of removing the 
glaring defects and sliortcomings of the 
While Paper proposals that were pointed 
out by tho rederation at ila two pre\iou3 
acRsions. Ims, in utter disregard of almost 
the entire body of Indian <ipinion of all 
Bhtnica inclnding tho Bntlfih Indian 
delegation to tho Joint Select Committee. 
intr^Hccd further highly objoctionablc and 
reactionary features i-cndering icsponsible 
gi^eimmont in tho provinces nnd the centre 
which the British Government profess to 
give to India wholly illusory, . 

is cominced that any 
^tauLon based on the lines of the 
«|. I . C. Report wjll be wholly unacceptable 
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to all ehaSea of Indian political opinion and 
Trill far from allnjing \er3' much intensify 
the present deep political discontent in the 
countrj'. This Federation therefore does 
not want any legislation based on the 
Select Committee's Reports. 

MR. StSTRI OS DOiirSIOS STTTCS 
Appropriately enough this resolution was 
moved in the open session by the Rt. Hon. 
Mr. Srinivasa SastriMho, in a speech lasting 
BO minutes, pointed out that the imposition 
of such an unwanted scheme on India wonld 
result in a continual wrangle between the 
Government and the people and inciease the 
bittcmesa between England and India. He 
deplored that 

Doniimon Status which was promised 
by Ijord Irwin's Dechration Licked h> the 
autliority of the British Gibinet and 
rarliamont had been studiousl) avoided in 
the now constitution. 

VTc contend, declared 5fr. Sa~tn. that 
Dominion Status has been praim«ed to us on 
the highest authont}. 

It w not merelv a Viceretnl declsmtion 
Although made bj the Vicero>,it had the 
vuthority of the British Cabinet of the d.v> 

If it had licen inado onl) b> a Isihonr 
novernmeat, it micht not have been so 
binding on other Oovernuicnts. But the 
Viceregal docl.imtion which formetl the 
basis of the Government's (lohr} regarding 
the Indian constitution il question was 
di Kited in Piirli.irnent. first after the first 
Round Table Conference, and seeondl> 
after the Second Round Table Conferenw. 

The Prime Minister's, spcccti dunng live 
second dcKite was Ki«ed on this derliration 
and this was votoil upon b> Parluinicnt. 
Dunne that deliate freiiuent reference was 
niivle to Doimnion Status. 

^Ia> we not cl.aini. 1 asK. that the 
word of Psirli-iinent.— not merel> of the 
Government of the dij— is a plolge? 
(Ctkrrrsl VTVi.vl ParliATnent has given, 
only P.irhament can take awav. and no 
aiitliorit). 

It was left to the Archbishop of Canter 
hnr>. conlinueil Mr. Sastri, opcnl> to say 
IS 


that ho did dot 
Domtaion Status 
with dread. 

* It must be. because it will mean the end 
of Indian esploitation and the end of 
domination by Britain which they dread. 
If tint IS the dread, is it not necessary that 
we should with corresponding tenacity 
cling to it’ 

It IS n rcactionars constitution, meant 
to forge stronger fetters than ever upon 
our growth deu>ing to us the right and 
the initiative to make necessary changes in 
the constitution and then making the 
constitution iitthecentie as anti national 
and as anti democratic ns possible. 
Concluding, ilr Sastu pointed out that 
under the circiimst.inces the Liberal Party 
could not give an atom of co operation in 
the enactment siiib co operation being in 
utter disregird of public opinion. 

No. sir. It IS impossible for the Liberal 
Partv to give an atom of cooperation 
{prolon(ffd chefrt) Co operation with 
friends that \m»L well of os will be worth 
while, but CO operation with those who 
have displavcd tho utmost distrust m ns, 
w bo do not care for our v lews and demands, 
and who enact a constitution, in otter 
disregard of our wishes w hat is co operation 
with them — 1 ask 1 would call it snicide, 
{piolongtd ehrera). 

If that IS wlmt we are asked to do, there 
niav be mnni who may be willing to 
«i>enile but not the Lilieral Purtj’. 

«tR cminXLAL os SAFEGUIRPS 
Sir Chtmnnl.il Setnlvad, seconding the 
ResoUilion. conilenined the propos,ala as 
thoroughly reaetionarj and retrograde. None 
of the objectionable features of tho ’White 
Paper, he said, were removed in the, i.R .C,. 
Report nor any of the suggestions made by 
the joint memoranjnm incorporated. On 
the contrary, the s.htme is jvicked with 
safeguards and issilicul irl> the commercial 
8afegTi%rd.v 
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and sa> Indian shipping can compete with 
British shipping ? 

Regarding clauses nhout the judiciary' and 
the eligibility o£ Chilians for Chief Justice- 
ship, he said that such a proposal undermined 
the impartiality of tlie jiuliciarj in Imhn. 

England is going to lose both its 
liolitical hold and trade in India and it the 
constitution to be imposed m ritrogmdc ns 
the present one, the Sw adcshi movement 
should bo intensified on a large scale. 


COiTirnRClAL DISCRIsnUATION 
Sir Pherore Sctbna supporting said that 
they were "not getting self goi eminent but 
safeguards goseinmcnt". He urged a change 
in. the erlieme and said tlmt unless that was 
done there would be no peace m the country 
Then analjsing the provisions of the Report 
relating to commercial diserimioation, 
he obser> cd , 

It is sheer mockery to continue Biitish 
vested interests under the cloak of 
jfcciprocity when thej- are against Indian 
interests. We want Government to change 
the constitution of India difrerent from 
that given in the J. P. C. Report and 
Unless it is done there w ill not bo peace and 
eontontment in India. Wo ask onl> such 
things AS are onjojed by the Dominions of 
Australia, Canada and South Africa. 
Britishers would not have d.aied to do this 
ans where oivc. There is a limit of 
exploitation. 


Mr. P. N. Saprn said that he would not be 
sorry if the scheme was withdrawn ns 
threatened bj Sir Samuel Honre, Ho K»id 
that the new constitution would settle 
nothing and the fight for Imha’s freedom 
would not go. 

Sir Cowasjeo warneil Britain that unless 
she now made terms with India. India 
would be n lost Dominion much sooner than 
they expected. 

Status, and we mean hy tlmt a statu* 

similar to that enjoyed b> the Dominions 

coupled with the Statute of Westminster 
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I liave met Englishmen wlio have called 
the omission of Dominion Status a breach 
of faith. France failed in this countrj’ 
Portugal failed; but England succeeded. 
The reason w as that the men who camo 
out from England did sow tho seeds of 
justice and equity. When a Government 
ofliccr in the old days gave his word, it was 
AS good as a bond, signed, scaled and 
delneiwL lie gained the confidence of tbe 
people and remained here for centuries. 
To-day tho solemn pledge of Parliament is 
being set aside like a scrap of paper. 

England w ill bo forced one day to leave 
this country by the foi CD of Indian public 
opinion, notuitlistanding the differences 
in India. It is only justice and keeping of 
pledges which will maintain tbe connection 
iiotwoen England and India. 

Mr T. R. Venkatarama Sastri referred in 
his speech to the Tory attempt to torpedo the 
R. T. C. plan. 

Tho J. P. C. Constitution did not provide 
for automatic growth but further progress 
depended on tlie will of Parliament. Tho 
scheme conferred no real provincial 
autonomy . not to- talk of central 
responsibility . 

Dr. Paranjpyo saidthatthe J. P. C, scheme 
took them backw m da. Even women liad been 
given separate elcctoratoa despite their 
opposition to it. Ho Would not bo sorry if the 
threat of Sir Samuel Iloare to scrap tho 
Reform scheme was carried out. 

enql.knii’h insulting oVrp.u 

Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, speaking last, severely 
eondcmneil the Report and said that hia 
answer to such nn insulting offer, which was 
not worthy of England to make to India and 
unworthy of India to accept, was '* We don’t 
want it take it Ixirk." 

Tlius after several speeches, tho resolution 
wiw unanimously carried. Pandit Kauzru. 
eonclnding, expressed the hope that the 
Government would have BurOcient wisdom 
not to resist the united wishes of the nation. 



The Land's End of India 

By m. N K VENKATESWARAN, b.a. 


F Me ari Induiu, jou alnioit owe )t to 
- jotinself to see the Und's end of India* 
vhile \f >ou ate not. it Avonidbe better if 
you do not hear of it than if, haiing heard, 
you do not «ee it. "See Nniiles nod dieJ" 
sai the Nerti'oht.ins. The Tnixancorean 
wight nell go one better and aUo kinitlier 
and 8a> , " See Ciii»o Coniorm and w it more 
than once before jOU die! " 



Cape Comorin 18 the iiinnncle of India. A 
few rocks that, one imagines, remained 
unused when the pinnacle nas built are seen 
lying about in the waters. These rocks ns if 
iaspir«-'d by a gitexance at not baring been 
gnenapL-icc in the strncture often bchare 
niiscliicxousl) , tempting the unwary* nsitor 
to sw XU across to them and putting him in 
diftictdtiei. in the attempt. When the 



C^PE COMOKIS TEMPLE *WD PALtCE 


"And whyl” you may R«k. Firstly 
lH'cau»e the Capo belongs to Traxaticore. the 
land of loTcli scenes and. secondly because 
there is nothing more loxely in Travnneoro 
than Cape Comorin where India ends in a 
swan song of broken rocks and mingling 
oceans. In the quiet sublimity in wheb 
Cape Comorin repose®, half-waking, half- 
slumbering, you see the numerous diffe 
renees. which exerjwhere else had impressed 
you. molt into a mellow tune iu<pinng and 
unifyim? all India. Ton must see it to see 
India truly. The Cape is ten miles stHith* 
eastward from I>agercod. the southernmost 
town in Traraneore. 


fanioww I/yrd Kitchener was Commander in 
Chief in lodi.i, he once came on a visit to 
Traxaucorc of course not omitting to see tho 
Cape which, nixirt from its unique general 
attractions, possesses a strategic importance 
of its o« n The great army organizer was so 
thrilled, it IS KiiJ, by the sight of the three 
oceans in conference that he threw himself 
into them to swim across to one of the out- 
lying rocks. And he h.-vd a narrow escdiie 
though he succeeded in bis object, and the 
rocl:. it appears, has since been call^ after 
bis name. 

The shore ia lonely and yet rapturous and 
inn$uml with the shinslr wares that gently 
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laj.* ui)on tbo locks. The sun cineigcs 
fi'oni the hosoni of the wiitoi’s iirnl nclorns 
the scene \Mth bhimmeung dc\v*<lrop8 
nncl trembling mists fiesh from the MMrdiohe 
of the dawn. And when it Jtas lun its nice 
across the skj, behold, the ficvj orb now- 
mellow ing m the ei entide changes tbo 
horizon into cainunls of colours and the 
clouds into enchanted laces. Cape Comorin is 
one of the few spots in the woild from whero 
you could see the sun rising from and setting 
on the sc.a. In the night the scene seems 
like the throne of the invisible’ sentinelled 
by an mrinitudo of stars. A near b> moon 
hangs in tho air, pouting down herjellow 
light over ocean and bhoro and making them 
almost melt into each othci. Then it ib. if 
j-oii happen to ho on tlie shore looking over 
the gleaming waste of watcis, jou get tbo 
strange feeling of being afloat in an enchanted 
bark in quest of a /any realm nt tho depth of 
your dreams. Indeed, in u gicat sense, the 
Capo is almost a vessel ano.it on Ibe seas 
and, had it not been made of the carbebt 
geological e.uth and lock, should have long 
ago disappeared under the encii cling oic-ins. 

The Hindu chilisalion with its uneiung 
instinct for the fitncbs of things b.u. >et 
hardly cvpressc-d itbolf more suggestively 
or beautifully than when it conceived n virgin 
goddess to picsido over this ternimalion of 
India and tho ins'cting place of the oceans. 
The virgin symbolises life ‘as Uwslc es ice, 
09 pure ns bnow The low sipiarc rock-built 
temple that ciowns Cape Comorin and m 
which the goddess dwells truly breathes a 
beautiful thought. 

There Is » Iceend Ihst celobr.ita, the 
virginal parity of the goddess. Hnnnijn 
Kiimari ns she is called, tho niimc »hich ha. 

been absurdly 'englished' ns CnpcComonnl 

Ateiv miles behind the da ellrag.placo of 


Kanniya Kuniari isthotemplcof Suchindram, 
a famous hoctbc' of Siva, and he the puissant 
gotl onco look n fancy to tho demoiselle only 
waiting to bo plucked, as he imagined, from 
* the stalk of single Wesbcdness And fora 
wonder it appears she agreed nt first. The 
hour and the day were appointed and many 
good things of tlie earth wore gathered at her 
place of abode tor the celehmtion. But tho 
wedding never took pkice, for nt the last 
moment the goddess changed her mind! 
Siva the great god from whose rhythmic 
dances the univeiso derives its life and order 
went back in wmth, all his vaunted power 
availing hun little ng.iinsl tho undefended 
mind of tlie virgin. The lico and other grains 
collected for the vveddlng festivities were 
thrown over tho bhoie and there they 
lemain to tins day ns a warning perhaps 
to future suitois. 

It may be mentioned in defence of this 
legend that the sand of C.ipo Comorin is 
vanoubly coloured and that by far the largest 
amount bears a striking resemblance to rico. 
Tlie uumcrouH kinds of pebbles on tbo bhorc 
ate likewise u wonderful sight. 

The goddess fiiceb the sea, but the gateway 
IS closed except on festival occasions. She 
wears n crown of brillUnt jewels and this is 
proUiWy the r&ison wliy the gateway is 
generally closed ; for not all rovers on tho sou 
could ho trusted to see them in times of yore. 
A snuill Brahmin street stretches behind the 
temple, and fishermen abound on tho eastern 

COObt. 

Perhaps nowhere else in the world ia so 
Much glory containeil in so small a space of 
l^nd. It is a glory that has to bo. seen and 
felt to Ixj known. And that is why jo« 
should soe Capo Comorin. 



THE YOUTH IN TAGORE 

By Mr. SATYA BHUSAN SEN 


A lt* voets more or less liave got the 
essence of joutli in them: but the 
instance ot Tagore JS remarkable. 

TVhat »8 the essence of indication of Youth ? 
Youth IS full ol life; Youth aHa^s looks 
fonrard; Youth does not allow himself to 
falter in his onviurd march on account ot the 
calculations of consequences , Youth is full 
of optimism. 

All these attributes are inherent m Tagore * 
in such a remarkable degree that they seem 
inseiwrabU from hia \er> being, and tl»e> 
hare found expression in the pocma of Tagore 
in ft phenomenal naj. 

la hi9 short poem " Life Tagore expresses 
himself: “The life that pulsates in me is 
the same that starts on its conquests and 
Sons through the Universe m wonder* 
ful rjthm — it courses through the veins 
ot the Earth infusing life into the grass, 
helping the flowers to blossom and Ibc 
fruits to grow. I feel that life pulsating 
through mj veins — that which dances on the 
flow and ebb tide of births and deaths '' 

Man is bound to grow old in bi*. ph>sicnl 
setfasjears roll by; but should be allow 
himself to bo 01 erpowered b) age*’ Tagoie 
when he was forty je.irs of age wrote a 
poem on “Tho Age of the Poet” wherein 
the poet is asked: ”0 ixiet. the eicning is 
drawing nigh, joiir hairs are gre> , do >ou 
look up be.iicnwards and listen to the 
summons of the Hereafter? ” The poet 8.118 
in reply. ’‘Though I am ■wear> in years 1 
einnot affonl to engage myself with the 
thought of after-Ute, for then who will gvve 
expression to the emotions of lore that 
unfold themselies at every stage cf life’s 
onward mpreh. My haiiw have grown grey 
no donbt, bnt why do you allow that above 
all to attract your notice. On the other 


band I would nsk you to note that I am 
of the b-une nge ns all the young men 
and all the old men of the locality.” 

Tagote’s famous lyric Fatguni (The cycle of 
Sining) was also w ritten at nn ndmneed age. 
Herein the eternal Old who presents himself 
ns tbo bugbear of man in the form of Age. 
Disease and Death is betrayed by the poet 
who shows tbat this being behind his mask 
IS DO other than tho eternal Youth himself. 
The iwet addresses Youth and say s * “ You 
are tbo pilgiim of the trackless expanse of 
the bca, your wings are restless ’and 
untiring Are yon solicitous for ft span of 
life time beie * You should take note tbat 
Death biujscif carries with him the essence 
of etciOftl life for you After the darkness of 
the night each morning bungs in for you the 
crown of d.iylight ” 

This idea of the dawning of d.iylight after 
the daikness of the night, the essence of life 
after death finds ft pari-allel in Walt 
Wbitm.in — 

O Liiing always, always dying, 

O the burials of me, past and piesent 

O to disengage myself from thoso 
corpses of me, which I turn and 
look at where 1 cast them, 

To i»aS8 on (O living, always living,) 

And leave the corpses behind. 

If we realise tho fact that even ourpbysical 
body even in this life meets with death many 
times and builds afresh as m.iny times on the 
embers ot the past— 'buiials of me past and 
present' — it will no longer be diEBcult to 
understand tho essence of the eternal Youth 
in We. Tagore realised this in all its entirely 
and on this he buUt the idea that the work of 
Creation is being eternally renewed. He says 
that it would be no esareemtinr. ‘•'■it 
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tho Unhcrso ha^ just now been created, 
fcubsfantiiite tliH the root cites instances from 
■Nature i "Tliorc are no w rinUcs on liio face of 
the moon or on the hrou of the lilue tA> ; 
thcs.imc stars that luToined the sky 
at the dawn of creation a^Hwar m the 
fiim.iinent to-diy without showinf? any sign 
of decay; tho saino sun brings in freshness 
and life aftor the d.\ikne&s of each night. 
Theie is .iIyO Death indeed, hut jt only 
8er%es to inill down the det.vjed growth so 
that the fiesliuoss of life raaj come up to 
the buiface c\ erinore." 

Another aspect of Tagoic is his bold 
attitude tov'uvd'' e\cc> thing, w Uich does not 
he^iUte to accept eicrj thing m its entucty. 

A very common attitude m India when going 
toe Kpuitiuil decelopmcnt is the uUiv ot 
reniinuation of tho physical world and ita 
connections bo fur as possible. Tagore eays 
“I do not wnat^ to die uinidst tho beauty of 
this woild but want to Inc on in tho 
cnviionmcnl of man.” Uc docs not 
overlook the flesh while he extols tho Bptiit. 
His vlow IS in full agreement with Byron 
jho says— 

Let us cry " AU good things 

Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more. 

Now', than flesh helps soul. 

And with Whitman when he ways ; 

I am the poet of the liody and I am tho 
poet of the soul. 

The pleasures of Hoiwon are with mo 
nd tho pains of Hell me w itli me. 

The first 1 gnitt anil increase upon myself 
the latter I translate into a new tongue. 
Tagore in many of his iwms has brought 
into prominence this conflict lietwcen the 
flesh nod tho spirit — very reraatkahly in li» 
famous lyrical ilraitia " Chilningadn**. In 
the end he has reconciled the two by raising 
flesh to the plane. of spirif. by conveiting 


ho thus raised the earth 
to tho plane of Hea% en. 

Tagovo also faces the conventions of man 
wjtli a Imld attitude. There are conventions 
of abstract ideas in India — ideas of over- 
hOcLilisation which hamper tho freo develop- 
ment of the individual man, and there are 
ideas of nationalism in the West which equally’ 
retards the development of man. Tagore has 
recorded his piotest against both these in 
clear and unetiiiiiocivl terms and,ghon 
eveiyonc Uts dues. Here also Whitman may 
be brought in for'a parallel in his Song of 
the Oiien Hoad: “The profound lesson of- 
rcception, nor prcteiencc nor denial.” 

Tlic optimism of Youth is also very 
prominent in Tiigoro : bo it noted at the 
t,amo time that his optimism is not meto 
indulgence in idealism but is hised on hard 
facts of life. Tagore has not only sung of 
Unasi, the beautiful, ho lioa also sung of 
Kniynni. the good and the graceful. Ho floes 
not forget the hard facts of practical life 
where disiippomtments and fulliices sUcro us 
in tho face at every step. But Tagore has 
firm faith on tho orderly dispensation In 
Creation and expiosses the hoUof that 
nothing is lost in the univeise. His poem 
on this is a remarkable production and 
would ho Well worth being quoted hero. 

“Whatever cndo-ivours have not met with 
fttlfilirtcnt in this life — I know it full Avell— * 
arc not altogether lost. The flower that 
dropped down on tho ground before its time 
of flowering, the rner that lost Us stream in 
the Bands of the desert — I know, these also 
have not been all lost. 

Wltalevcr is even now left behind — I know 
it full well — has not been in vain. Whatever 
is still in the future for me, whatever is still 
bejood my touch — they do set up vibrations 
in your harp strings. I know it for certain 
nonc.of them are in any way lost.” 


To'" .*pnbsioo into love; 



Modernisation of Rural Industries 

By Mr P. D. N. MENON, 


' f~nE onemplojment of the Dniversity 
* trained people has become ft menadnE 
problem in India The great waste of poten- 
tial energj’ and wealth that results from the 
rusting away of trained intelliscnec is ft 
calamity of a major nature T he * back to 
t he land * advice cii e n by arm chair advisers 
is quite unattractiic and so not likely to 
be followed by those for whom it is meant 
But in mj opinion there la great scope of 
utilUing'the educated in a line where they 
may find theie work more interesting and 
pajing than teiuhng cows or threshing hay. 
The line I have in mind is modernisation of 
rural industries 

Anybody who looks into the plight of our 
rural industries cannot but be struck b) the 
sorr}’ plight is which those arc placed now lo 
the face of mtensUe competition trocn 
machine made cheap articles. That these 
industries were once flourishing and were in 
a position to produce the highest degree 
of finish in their respective lines is shown 
by the existence of old Mursbidibad silk 
shawls, mirrors made from bronze, steel 
daggers and swords of the finest calibre 
and other products. The ability of oiir 
craftsmen is aboie question. If n bene 
volcnt Goiernment bad given them f.icihtics 
to move with the times. tbe> would 
not have been in the plight in which thej 
find themselves now. It has been India's 
misfortune that her interests were not alwajs 
the consideration of the Powers that count 
in matters of policj. 

The question may be asked w bat kind of 
facilities ought to have been given. Mere 
destructive criticism is tbe kind that is found 
among the majoritj of treatises or lectures of 
our so called political prophets. Instead of 
giving concrete proposals wbicb are teazle 


and are capable of being turned into a 
pmcticftl line in most cases they merely 
indulge in destructive criticism which is so 
easy to practise and ro(]iiire neither brain or 
brawn to excel m. Perhaps that is the 
result of scars of political subjugation. 
So I will put in some practical proposals as 
a nucleus to work upon in a scheme of 
roodemisation of the rural industries. In 
this connection it is interesting to note vv hat ft 
highly industiiftliscd nation as Great Britain 
has done in this matter. In England special 
Committees have been statutorily formed for 
the specific purpose of resuscitation of the 
rural small scale industries and craftsmen. 
The Committee went into such questions na 
bow to bring back into healthy life the 
fast dying class of village blacksmiths 
immortalised b^ poets and enable them to 
find ft position in the present structure of life. 
From authentic reports it wilt seem that they 
have succeeded very well in their attempts. 
They proceeded thus. They saw that the 
village blacksmith has n place prov idcd that 
his tools and technical knowledge wero a bit 
modernised Facilities wero given to them 
to get trained in n modern w orkshop and thus 
get an inkling of the great technical progress 
made, enough to give him a working 
knowledge of tbe modern tools and labour 
SiftMog appliances Then they were given 
modem small machines which can bo worked 
by cheap electricitj or hand on easy bjice 
purchase system. Bj this line of work 
villige workshops run in up to date lines, 
though on ft small scale, have become a strik- 
ing feature of English country side. There 
automobiles can be repaired neatly and 
cheaply, nuts Bud bolts of the machine made 
standard can be made to order, and almost all 
^•maJl scale requirements can be had at these 
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modern Bmithies. This kind of work has 
befn done in other lines of niml industiies. 

"Wlicn work in this line is clone in eudi an 
industiinl nation as Giont Britain it is a great 
pity nothing has been done on these lincw in 
our own cbuntij where \ningcfl are of the 
greatest importance being an agricultnml 
nation. Our blacksmiths can scarcelj be 
called craftsmen. They have no work to do 
now but act aa fitters of foreign machine 
nuts and bolts. Almost everj hit of iron that 
is used in Imildinga are made in foreign 
countries. E\ erj nail hit on a plank is made 


It should ho the primary duty of thesci bodies 
to find out waj 8 for the resuscitation of the 
\illage industries in their respective divisions. 
Industrial institutes should ho formed in all 
district head quarters. Blacksmiths, carpen- 
ters, weavers and other craftsmen from 
villages should be given free training in these 
institutes for a few months so as to enable 
them to hn% e a working knowledge of the 
modern tools and small machines used in 
their lespecth e lines and the great advantage 
of r<*fiorting to suoh appliances which will 
s.avo lot of labour ns well as give their 


in Engand or Germany. Our blacksmiths do 
•not know the use of modem tools and 
labour saving appliances which might give 
them a thanco of competing with the foreign 
induslrinlist competition Without anylioily 
to give them a helping hand they simply 
go down like ninepins heforo the onslaught 
of the machine. Their class is fast dying. 
Tlioir highly potoiilinl tcclmtcal ability is 
running to waste finding noliody to guide it 
into the right channel. It is time that the 
Governinont ns well as the people make a 
move in this mutter. There is tho brigade 
of unemployed youths with high tmining 
who can be turned into this line, so Hint 
with Uie help of llioir guidance niid 
CO openil’ion the country industries could Ik- 
gUen a thorough overiinuhiig so that they 
migiit once more lie the life of villages 
and that the rush of our v illage nrti-sins into 
the voitex of the town and getting merged m 
the mbWe of industrial lultourt-rs in the city 
and thus loose nllthe chance ofthiir Wing 
able to develop their individual propensities 
might lie stopped. 

A statutory body should 1 r* creatoil to look 
after this special hraiieh witli a eaivahle 
ofiifcrnt the top and an advisory Committee. 
Ijocal C^immit tees should Ik? formtslof offieinls 
and non-officials in all distritts and villages. 


products a neater finish, so to attract more 
customers. They should also bo impressed 
with the desirability of keeping up to date 
with the fashions and imtterns. They 
should also he given some training in 
macliincry repairing, bus body building and 
such other woiks which have risen in recent 
times. This will need a largo body of trained 
teachers and this should ho supplied by tho 
ranks of our unemployed University products. 
IkMchcs of them sliould ho trained to do this 
duly and he drnftctl to each district. .They 
should be given free training. Bat they 
should 1*0 allowed only subsistence nllowanco 
when they work as instructors. There is no 
hardship in Giis as might seem at tho first 
glance. AYhile working ns instiuctors they 
ran mn their own workshops and thus earn 
decent income. 


Thia is only one jurt of the work. Tlie 
other imrt lies in finding out inetliods of 
eiiahling the craftsmen to purcliase the 
up-to vkite toolK. Tiieir low financial position 
make it imposmhle to cipett them to he in 
a position to buy these. Help in this line 
c-in lie done only by selling machines and 
tools on easy hire purchase system by the 
Government. They should also lie given 
facilities to liorrow, tools fora few days use 
from the Gov-ernmont workshops for small 
payments. Itinerant instructors also should 
lie npiKiinted. It shall Ik? their duty to 
visitthe vilkige workshops and logive tho 
artisans advice and guidance in tlieuseof 
the machines, in the buying of nvw materials 
ana in marketing and in general keeping 
them ahreust of the times. 



INDIAN affairs 

Bv “AN INDIAN JOURNALIST" 


The King’s Jobilet 

T wenty-five yenre ago n. m. 

King George came to India for the 
ceremony of hU own Coronation Hia 
historic message on that occasion and 
his subsequent pronouncements on other 
important occasions hare ahrajs had a 
personal note of sjmpathy and under 
standing. Whatever the people’s gnovnnees 
against the administration, there has been 
no question of their attitude to Hia Majesty, 
who is above all parties. We have no doubt 
Tii.'Sj. N’ll%'SlVVnJ5''8Wiq.w'>V.'Nf> 
the Governors of Provinces will have the 
response they deserve. 

Mr, Indrtwt' Warning te the Sritiih Cimeerscy 
It was n notable speech that Air Andreue 
dehvereil the other day over the wireless 
And considoriDS the appropriateness of that 
di-scoursei there is no doubt he has rcodcred 
jet one more signal service to the cause of 
India Mr. Andrews made the best of his 
first h.and knowledge of the situation id this 
countrj and he did not hesitate to speak out 
IiH mind He asked the Britisher to get rid 
of“his hateful sopenontv complcs" which 
IS at the bottom of tbo Indian trouble 
and urged the Government to stick to 
ktc. Mftcnonnld's orismsl proposal to seek 
agreement by negotiation. ” We must revert 
to the treatj idea," he declared. 

the idea of mutual agrecoieDt, the idea 
of freedom won through negotiation and 
not violence. 

Mr. Andrews rightlj warned them of the 
consequences of trsing to evade Britsun's 
reiterated pledges . “ Swerve even a hairs 
breadth therefrom either in spirit or in 
letter, jon are bound to have trouble." 

' India.” Sir. Andrews emphatically 
declared, " will not re«-t content till full 
freedom of nationhood and complete 
equalitj are accepted b> ws as the 
basic principles". 

14 


Iks President of the Heir Assembly 

We congratulate Sir Ahdur Rahim on 
hia election to the Presidentship of the 
New Assembly. Sir Ahdur has had a 
distinguished record of public service, while 
hia jitdicial eapeneneo and independence of 
mind would he of inestimable value to the 
Ingh and responsible ofllce to which he has 
been called. Now that he has been duly 
elected there is reason for all parties to bo 
sAtist^od with the choice, for in him they 
have a speaker who may be trusted to 
maxatata the Ivtqh traditions of the bouse. 
We of couise wish it had been possible to 
have the election to the Chair nncontested, 
though the hrgest party in the House has 
the Tighl to put up its candidate. It shcmld 
have been possible jn the larger interests of 
the couDtrj to settle the question without an 
open contest But Sir Abdur in the chair is 
above all parties, and he will doubtless guide 
the N«wr Assembly with all the ability and 
impiirtmhty of which he has given amplo 
proofs m the past 
Sir AliAtr Hytfari 

W« congratulate Sir Akbar Hydari on the 
furti»«c extension of three j ears that H. E, H. 
the Nisam has granted to him as Finance 
and Railway Alember of Iljderabad Sir 
Akbac'e handling of the Fioaneea of the 
Stat® has nlwajs received its due meed of 
pous® jear after jenr, but hts activities have 
not been confined to that department only. 
FroM the commencement of the Round Table 
Conference, Sir AkKir, hke Sir Mirza Ismail 
and Sir V, T. Krisbnamachari, has taken a 
leading part in questions relating to the 
position of the States in the forthcoming 
Federation H is therefore quite in the 
fittjees of things that he should continue to 
guide the State when the new proposals 
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Indians in Burma 


The All-Burma Indian Conference, recently 
held at Rangoon, ha=i passed a scries of 
resolutions recording the diaabilitics of our 
countrymen over there. The J. P. C Report 
Ins added insult to injury hy disenminating 
against Indians in nmnj matter#. What 
could be tlie object of emponenag the Burma 
Legislature to enact legislation restricting 
theentij of Indians? The Burma Libour 
Conference, wliieli mot about t)»o same time, 
has protested against the wholly uncalled for 
remarh in the J. P. C. Repoifc that cheap 
Indian labour has tended to oust Bunneso 
labourers. And thci e are fc-rlevanccR in respect 
of land alienation, fnnchise. education and 
ropreaentation both in tlio Legislature and in 
the Services. Two non onicial deputations, 
ono to London, and tlie other to Delhi are 
nowclnrRcd with the t.isk of tackling the 
problem. We wish them nil sueceas m ihcir 
Tory Just c.aii8o. 


Sir Kunifir'i Miiiig* 

Kun»nr Sir Mnlnm, Sinsl., t|,r rolirini 
Aeml In II, » Oovrrnmont nt In,l,n Sniill 
Afnm. Im, l,„,i „ 

in ll,»t rountrj. nm 1 , 1 . 

benn vn,„ 

bs Mr. Gcltroy. Prciarnl 
C^nerr.. : Nn man ™„I,, . 

In a farewell speech nt Durbnn k;- t* 
«bor,r.M„n„, ..irl, 

si;;‘ unir 

thank Ood, there ln« i.,w. 
lcgiM.ition l‘n*» 5, 
clear that the Indian 
•nJ .bn„l,l, 

f.,"" b'tirensbip , a,w.t";r-.'» 

Government to set this an hT’« V . V" 
looked up to. b< 


The Liberal Creed 

A significant reaction to tlie Tory attempt 
to back out of the promise of Dominion 
Status for India is the emergence of the 
joung Liberals wlio urged a change in the 
creed of the P.arts’ during the last annual 
session of the Liberal Federation at Poona. 

Why insist on Dominion Status when 
there is no prospect of attaining 
it. ask the jotmg Liberals. They point to 
the recent pronouncements of leaders of 
public opinion in England and to the studied 
avoidance of the term in the J. P. C. Report 
and say there is no moaning in our clinging 
to it if the niitlioritics should go back upon 
their pleilgos. The Party however turned 
down the proposal after prolonged discussion 
at the hast session and tho creed of the 
Libcml Party remains nnelianged. 

Intm l»9itlitlen 


Tlie Rsintes Land Act Amendment Act, 
^hich has miscsl Miislderablo controversy in 
recent limes, is si,ll pending tho sanction of 
the Governor of Madras and tho Viceroy. 
It^Jlising tho mind of the country on tho 
nmlter. tlie outgoing Governor could not 


cvtemKl Council vvhicl, l.as a]’rr.ady over 
slnjcl Its time and is completely out of 
ouch with the elecloniles, competent to 
BCUIO 11,0 i.,„o. If o, or Ihero ,v«. o (l„Kn,nt 
■M.O ot o[ properly by 

los..l»t.o„. 11,1, oorininly i, o„o, mo«t 

aiiiJl "r"’" ''"'■'■b.i.o.l 11,0.0 l,n,l» on.lor ll,o 

cmn- 72 ";'"'''Co'ornor,n,l ll,o Viceroy, by 
‘''b •’■■bbbnl Bill.li-iM 
nnfl will 1,0 **'*' Ko.ranloe of protoclion 
™,?1 To^o "■bib rroiloocor. 

for R i>crirv.l^°f Iranwutions 

i.s’:,':?'' “‘b" 

waste nnr./,- :1 ^ them ns so much 

«en etpe.lientV'"^^''^ proper, is tlwt 
one nns^r. ‘ 



\a/orLd events 

Bv PrOK a J. SAUNDERS, M.A., Ph.p. 


diuarmament ; new jiovinrENT 

W E nifty with some justification speak 
of two phases of Uic Disarmament 
Conference as the old mosement and the 
new mosement. The ‘Conference has been 
in session off and on for over a >car working 
along old mo\ cment lines. The old movement 
has been trjingto limit iirmuinents. but not 
to ilis-ftrm. No agreement could be re.xched on 
that score. Then spcH-ific items of icstiiclmn 
were tried, ns limiting uircuvft, poison gas. 
large and 6 m.\U tonnage war sossels and so 
forth, \mt again no agreement \sas rcaeUed. 
Nothing was really done, and only for the 
rcCusal of the 1 ‘rcsident. Mr. AitUur 
neoderson, to acknowledge defeat, tho 
Confcrenco would ha\o been closed long ago 
Mt. llondotBoa is now approaching tho 
problem from another angle which gi%e» 
some hope of biicccss. It may )>e caUo<l the 
Now liowment in the DiSiirnuuncnt tungle. 
In ft letter to the Disarmament Bureau. Mr. 


connection with the arms of the nations are 
Bubjecls which nations am jealous to guard. 
But cron if only' the first nnd third 
suggestions flte adopted, that is sometliiogi 
and n decided gain. 

MANCHUKDO DEt’ELOPMENT 
It Will be remembered that n short tinio 
Ago Bnttsh Federation of Industries sent a 
Commission to study piossible trade cKchanges 
to Jap.in. Tho niisson went on to 
Manchuktio to study new openings there. 
Their roi»oit recently issued states that there 
lire openings for British industry in Japan nnd 
Manchukuo Capital nnd industrial gbods 
lire needed for the inpid dcielopmont in both 
places. An agicemcnt has been reached with 
Japan for British help m tho development o! 
Miimhukiio. It is not stated hut probably 
the agreement has been reached by Great 
BiiUm lecognisjng lo some pvtonl at least 
the new Btatu of Manihukuo which JaiMvn 
is anxious to lm\o recognised. 


IlendiTbon outlines three things that the AUCHDUKH OTTO 

Diwrm.iinenl Conference should tontenlnitc t’wplc are lieglnning lo ask what is going 
on, and slniufio to rebUo the euggesttons arc to luppen in tlm matter of succession in 
meeting with some favour. They arc. the the Dittnlor form of government. That is 
matter of tho regulation under tho Leiigue of truly Uh weak point. In the present stale 
Nations of the ui.anufacturo nnd tmilc in of European iwlitics it is possible for a 
attaaiuenls’, the ipiestion of bodgvinry strong, domineering personality' to force his 
publicity; nnd the cstabh-.hmeut of n way to tho headship of tho State ; we have 
I’crmancut DiNirmamout ComniiHSion. All Ihreo or four such examples in Europe 
ruitions arc pretty well nsrct^l on tho Kit to d-iy, nnd while those strong men remain 
one. The first biiggestion 18 nidi ing a good they may be able to control the situation 
dc.il of sympathetic considinilion growing out and remain in jHawer. But tho question 
of the recent iniestigulions of the matter in is; What is going to happen when they are 
the United States and in Great Britain : it Is remmed or tease to be? 

•luito possible that an •mternalional regulation Monarchists arc active in Spain nnd 
under tbo League of tho tnillic in arms may Germany, and very ntlivc in Auhtria. 

become a fact. The second suggestion. Iluognrian nnd Austrian monarebists arc 
however, mav prov e a ihflicuU onelo agree extremelv actnc in their propaganda for 

uivjn. Budgetary limitations and piiMicityiD the return of thellapshurga to l^ower. 
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WOni»D KVESTft 


IW 


Th<'> CO wi ^■«r B* to ft " thftt 

the Arth-ltil.e Otto in»> lie n-Mtor«'il tft U>e 
throne ilnrina the ilr^t holf of Ih l». Some 
i-oontenfttiee to the mo'ettwnt »e«’n in 
the fiHl thftt the ArelirliiVe Olio nn.l l»ft 
mother— llie ex-Knii’n-i'* Zitn- nro to r* lurii 
from exile mill luVo un r«~'i>len(e m the 
A'lilrLin T>rol »ome time m Jnriii’irx The 
frtct tint cxmirf-nl for thii liT* l»vn Kix**n 
by the CliimvlUir, Itr Miu««.hniijR mul 
Pnnee Stftrhi m1i<‘rtf m recrinhi! nn IiirIiU 
niitniflmnt. The jenr tO.'* mu «•<“ «mit 
thixnBcx in A»*tni nnii llimBnrx 
>\ 1<1IIIS<<TON Tilt- \T\ 

As nftji ex(ic<t<»I, .litiKin hu formnit) 
denounce*! the Wuihineton N.imiI Tmili It 
imU lie rcmcmlnrol Umi in the ihcM 
chief navnl fiowint— IlriUiri, AinerKn nml 
Jftpivn— ftcredi ton ratio of 5 f> « ft* their 
rrocrammo for niiMil conulnKtnm . ihni 
nitiohns liecn ftillicrt>l toeier i-iiiie hikI it 
lias done rothI in Iiinitiiic itiDlhmc in the 
nature of n nice in natal conHiriiction 
Jftpnn recentt) hnn como totin' lonclueion 
that »he (onnot adhere an) lot>i!< r to thit 
ratio, nnd iniist inori.ise her na\> m> m« 
to vrotctl her interents in the I’ncitk 

B) dcnountinC the tViishiiiRtinn TrrHt>. 
Jniian now intends to streiiRthen anil 
enlarge her nav) , whether tint will W.l 
to Aincnca'H n.unl huhhng nt-rfi remains 
to be scon, hut nt lea'll it will liace an 
un'^etthriR cfTi'ct in connection with 
international rcLitions ill the PuciHc Ocean, 
nsciltxct. llY IIAKTKU 
Tariff ■barriers nn<l exeliariRo troulilea arc 
baling effect on the courhc nn*l means of 
conducting international triulo. Doring the 
^Var some tmdawas conducted on the basis 
of pure barter — so much good* from one 
countr) exchanged for so much goods from 
another counfr>. That same method Is now 


la'ins iTomoted «cxm. Jnf'**” In *t' effort t<» 
furthir deselcip lii-r world Inide has enterxs\ 
intoft IcifUr «rr.ini;em*‘nl »illi Turle). h> 
whirh Jainn will take m> much ran rntlon 
and tolrweo from Tiir\e) in return for 
Jai»ine>e eoltim larns niul iiii»felhn*s)us 
rcmhIs Ja|ian is nl<u> seeking exrhangi’s xiith 
fieriiian) on the tains of soja U'niis for 
r>eritinn hos. 

AVhTHVvS JNlUW.Sm.NlV. 

The nm-M' nf .Xiisirisn ind<ii/ndence am! 
also the (Hwie of Ilnrnis* Itaie taH’n grenti> 
helissl h> the Pftct whnh haw Iwen pimW 
r<si-iii|> m fhitni' latHein I'ninn' anil |tn1). 
Auslnn wnnts fisKtirnni'e tlinl her 
inile|ieml< nee will !«> luirefiiinrihsl . she fenn* 
Sun tlerinan I'roiuignnd t Imth ltul> ftm! 
Fams- wish <0 •iipivirt the rlaiiii nf Atistrinn 
inde|>en<len«e (Iniit nnlAin loo doea not 
«i«h Austria to lie ntworlml into n Sftric 
fiernmn) (lerruftri) on the otlier Imnd, in 
remnininu sth'til l>ul ih nittiliing proenslmgs 
ier> closi li 


DONGRE’S 

BAUAS'IIIIT 

Is used successfully for tlic 
last 50 years in India in treal- 
inR weak and rickety children 
and making them strong and 
healthy. Why not try it for 
your child and watch for result? 

/Vwyir/ifort 

K. T. DONGRE & Co.. 

Clrgano, I10M1IA.Y. 

D«t. •»}. ^ 



TRADE AND FINANCE 

By “ SRIVAS ’’ 


iNDo-ninTisn trade aoreejibst 
''pHB teuns of tho Indo-British Trad© 

‘ Putt were announced in tbo middle 
of the period under re\iew. The new 
understanding lakci the form of a 
Bupplemcnt to the Ottawa Agreement and has 
been signed by Mr. Walter Runriman on 
behalf of Ills Maje-stj s Government and b> 

Sir B. N. Mitrn, the High Conimissionei, on 
behalf of the Go\erniuent of India. The 
Pieainblc states that Ills Maiesl^’K 
Government and the Go\einment of India 
agree that the undcrhtandmgs of this Pact 
should he deemed to lie Kupplemontarj to the 
Oltiiwii Piitl. The \\hole Paetis Iwscd on the 
rccoRRilion bj both the Gosernments of the 
fact “that, while pioteelion ‘to Indian 
industi') against imports of wliatcver origin 
may be necessary m the uilcrchl of the econo 
mie weinx.'iiig of India, ennditions withm 
inilnslrioh in India, in the Unitctl Kingdom 
and in foreign coiintrieH mn> ho such that 
Indian indiistrj rciiuires ,v higher k“\el of 
protc'ction ngamvt foreign goods than ngamsl 
inil>ortH of United Kingdom origin”. Ami 
the Agreement, theieforc, rejircsents nn 
alteinpl on the part of Great Dritnin to 
secure for herself the udinntnges of this 
position. But so far ^sre^enMe consideration 
and considerations of safeguarding arc 
concerned, the Agreement does not impose 
an^ restriction on the Gocemmenlof Indw. 
B> Article 11. llis Jlajests's Goxeminint 
rccogniKO that ” under the existing conditions, 
import duties con'-tituto an indbpcasaldc 
tlemenl in the reaenue of the Goa eminent of 
India and that revenue tonNidenitions must 
Ih' given due weight m fixing the leads of 
iroixirt duties”. AndhVewise, it is mentioned 
in Article III that this undertaking shall not 
nrrU to safcsaarding industries ooder the 


Safegiuaiding Act 1938. It may be easily 
surmised that the Agreement seeks to 
icgulate the protectionist policy of the 
Goaernment of India in such a way as to 
minimise its unfax oiirnble reactions on 
Biitisli industiy. 

Bj Atticlc III, “ the Government of India 
undertake that protection be nfTorded to such 
industries only as after duo enquiries 
b> the Tariff Board have, in the opinion 
of the Goxernment of India, established 
the claims thereto And in tho sub- 
section II of the same Article they 
fiidher undertake “ that the measure 
of protoelion to be nffoidcd shall only bo 
so much as, and no mote than, will equate 
the prices of imported goods to fair selling 
puce's for bimilar goods pnjduoed in India 
It IS added that “whenever possible, 
huxitig loguid to tho provisions of this 
Aiticle. lower rates of dutj shall be imposed 
on goods of United Kingdom And sub* 
Section 111 further lajs down that such 
"diffciential margins shall not bo altered 
to the detriment of United Kingdom goods". 

Though the terms of the Agreement haxc 
Iwn drawn up in general terms, tho intercsts 
of the British cotton industry have been 
gixen jHjinled reference to in the letter of 
Sir n. N. Mitnv to Hr. Walter Runciman. 
in which he ha>B that “ as soon ns there is 
TCRioxai of Kiircbargc on a reasonably large 
ptoporlion of, if not noccKwirilj. all item** 
subject to it, the tariff lates on Uniti-d 
Kingdom cotton piece-gocxls will be reduced 
to 20 per cent, ad tahievt or Bj annas jier 
pound on jdain gre> goods, 20 per cent- 
ad talortfii on other goods”. 

And tho qaiflpio rjuo is the agreement of 

Mr. M’nlter Runciman on lielmlf of U'* 
Majcstj'B Goxemment that "if at anytime 
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any fuither or other special steps are tahen 
by the Colonies and Protectorates to facili- 
tate the sale of United Kingdom cotton 
goods in competition with foreign cotton 
goods, they will insnte Governments of 
Colonies and Protectorates to accord as 
favonrable treatment to Indian cotton goods 
of any description as may be proi>osed for 
similar United Kingdom cotton goods”. 
With this dubious adiantagc maj be coupled 
the promise to stimulate the British con 
sumption of Indian cotton by propaganda, 
including technical research, commercial 
investigation and market hntxo)i. 

Snch in brief is the Trade Agreement now 
concluded between India and Great Britain. 
Though it has evoked a chorus of protest 
from the Chambers of Commerce and public, 
there is little in the P.ict itself which would 
justify such spirited protests. For it is only 
n reiteration of the general principles to 
which Groat Britain gained the acceptance 
of the Dominions. But one wonders wbj the 
Tarious provisions were elaborateil, if it is 
ngroftl on that gonerallj Indian industry 
ronuiros more protection ngainst foreign than 
against British industiies. and that the impwt 
duties should in each ease bo such as to o<insl 
the import prieo and the fair selling price. 
One can only 8usiv?ct that Bntam wants 
more than what she ^^o«ld have b> India 
adhering to these principles. And there 
obviously. Is the mb India can ill afford to 
give preferences to Britain which will 
prejudice the prospects of Indian Indnsfn. 

MONET CONDITIONS 

The Iieriod under review was marlvcd by 
persistent tight money conditions. The 
onset of stringency was due origimlly to the 
tom of the year when, for purposes of 
window dressing, the hanks unloaded from 
their portfolios of Oovemment secnrities and 


thereby caused an inflow of money from the 
market into their own coffers. Though at 
the turn of the year there were only short 
spasms of stringency occurring rather 
frequently, there was no definite disequili- 
briuni in the money market. But since the 
New Year tight money may be s.aid to have 
come to stay . for there has been an emer- 
genco of the seasonal demand for money. It 
13 agreed on all hands that there has been n 
flow of money into up country areas for the 
movement of crops. And this means not 
only a cut in the resources of the market, but 
also the prospect of such money staying 
away from the monotan centres for a pretty 
longtime At the same time, the market 
has also to fin,ince the very considerable bull 
positions that h ive been built up in the gilt- 
edge and share markets as also m gold and 
silver. Thus the financing of the crop 
movement and the speculation in the stock 
cNohanges and of such trade as exists in the 
principal cities have been too great : and there 
IS no doubt that conditions m this cold 
seuon are true to type that is, as much as 
one can expect during these days when the 
depression has not completely 

Tte Ot l,gl.l „„ 

™.h Tha BiltedBe ma.kct 

1..S .uttered a set buck smc. the turn of the 
that 

the hunk, here sold lurge .„onnt. of 
rerunties tor purpose, of their 
dre^un. .„d ulso for the purpose of re«l„i„„ 
the eupital .ppreclut..u on their holdings 
rf ,es. The taper , „1 Bunk ,,L 

.t, hold.„8, of OnrernBenl 

Kio"r“' ^ 

and December, the November 

marked scarcity of serins^ tT*** ^itnessing 
been a comparative plethor^ 



DIARY OF THE MONTH 


Doc. ao. The AU-lnflia Ediiontional Confcr- 
cnoe moots in Now DeUn. 

Doc. DO. The Indian Liberal rpdomtion 
Mooting at Poona ie]Cctsthc‘J P. C. Itoport. 
Doc. ai. Tho Woriil Scout Jamlwoo opens 
at Ecanhpon, Australia. 

Jan. 1. Prof, Ahluankor dead. 

Jan. 2. II, n. tiio VicoiO'\ opens the Siionci* 
Congress at Calcutta. 


Jan, 10. Acimrya Kriiralnn! resigns lie 
General Secrotarjship of the All-Inuia 
Congress Coroniittec. 

Jfto. 20. Me. M. A. Jinnab is elected Loader 
of the Independent Party in the Aesorably. 

Jan. ‘21. The LegisUthe Assembly reopens. 

Jati 22. The adjournment motion censur- 
ing the Go^ ernmont for not giving 
Mr. S. C Bose fncililios for attending the 
Assembly, is passed in the Assembly. 


Jan. 8. n. n. the Aga Khan nirnea in jjm •yi. Sn- Samuel Iloaro addresses a 
Bombay . met tmg on the India Bill at Oxford, 

Jan. t. French foreign minister arnMn m 


Romo to confer \utli Sgr Muhsolini 
Jan. C. The Fmmo Italian Agus'incnt haa 
b«n signwl at Rowe 

Jan. fi. Voting 111 the Saar PlcbiM lie Ix'gins 
Jan. 7. Bi{ Fiuiik None opi'iiH (heTuntviioH 
Adslsory Council 

Jail. H. Sir Joseph Kn% is elected PriMdeiit 
of the Ilomliay Mill Ov.m'VH' AsMxmlion 
Jan. 0. Sir Jos<*ph Ilhorc discuM.es Indo 
Burmese* Trade Agreorooat at New Ihdln 
Jan. 10 The test nf the Indo IlntiHh Tnid«‘ 
Agri-ement is published. 

Jan. 11, The Calcutta Corporation iWides 
t» diHeoiitiiiiic the systt’Tii of noiiunatioii of 
CuunciUntu by the Gocccnnient. 

Jan. 12. The R\ar P!flu«ivte ulvow over 
whelming mnjnrity foe Oermanj. 

Jan. l!l. Death of Sir Alxhilliv Suhrawnnly, 
M.UA„ at Calciitla. 

Jan. 14. The first luwtmg of tin* Ileserso 
Dial ol India is held at Caiciitfa, Sir 
Odwiimc Smith presiding. 

Jnn. ir>. Mr. Bhiilabbai Dcc.ii is clectrsl 
Iic.nlcr of the Congress Party in the 
AssembK. 



Jnn. 1C. 11. D. IT. the Niram donafea two 
iaVhs of rupees to the King's Biher 
Jiibihs* Fund. 

Jan. 17. Acreenienl on the tmriafer of the 
Soar to (lermnny i» rmibed. 

Jan. 1ft. 11. H. The Nawab of Ramimr 
resigns from the ClvamWr of Princta. 


Pi» ABIJLT. KAtlllt 

Jan. 21. Pir Alhliir Ibihim i« ileclcd Preei* 
dent of the f,K'Rihl itiic Assembly. 

Jan. 25. A deputation of Bunna Indians 
inceta the Viceroy. 

Jam 20 . Mr. M, S. Anej is rlwtwl loader of 
UicNationahst Party in the Assembly. 



The Hi«tost of BucnnisT Tkoooht. 

Bj J. Thomas, 5r.\. DL«et. Kfgao 
Paul, Tjench. Trubncr A Co., Lttl . Jjondoo 
ThUl4Rv.eko«\e addiUon. to the volumes 
m tho IIi«tor> of Civilisation Series issued bv 
the enterprisinR firm of Kegaii Paul. The 
learned author has already contributed 
another volume to this Senes on the Li/e of 
Duildha ; the present is a fitting sequel 
thereto. The questions discussed relate not 
only to the development of Buddhism, but 
also to the nfdh.itions of vanous Buddhist 
doctrines to earlier systems. The authors 
treatment of the materi.il is conscientious but 
often inconclusive ns is xierhapa inevitable. 
Full use htvs been made of several important 
books issued in lecent years b> Dr. N. Dutt. 
Dr.B.M. Birii.i, Professor T. Steherbntsky, 
Professor D T. Su7nl(i, and other Buddhist 
scholirs. The nvoul.mee of doirmatism is 
essential in pliilosophic questions, and this 
we fear the author has not achieved. A 
statement like “ the real greatness of Buddhist 
morality is in the truly ethical charactei 
of its teaching " is either unmeaning or 
retiuires justificntiou. Dr. Thomas lias 
nowhere shonn how Buddhist morality was 
more ethical than the morality propounded 
by earlier schools or tc.nchcra. The 
prescription or proliibition of particnlar acta 


does not constitute the ethical character of a 
system of moniis as for the mivardoess of 
true momlitv. that vvas no discovery of the 
Buddhas, as for the moral ideal, that, 
whether in Hrabmanism or Buddhism, was 
the cessation of suffering, and on this score 
either cannot claim superiority over the other , 
Brahtoanism however, has a claim to 
8U|>erionty in that it had a positive 
conception of the ideal as happiness, and that, 
not as external, but ns identical with the self ; 
but Ibis superiority, if admitted, may be 
treated «s metaphysical, not ethical. Again, 
there i;, nothing liko an adequate 
appreciation of Buddhist dialectic. The 
nntiQomtes of ibalecticians like Nagarjuna are 
duo. it 13 said, to the defects of verbal 
expression, not to the nature of the 
experience “ The philosophical geniuses 
who followed Zeno were able to start afresh 
from a sounder standpoint, but the Indian 
pliilusophers never doubted that words were 
an adequate expression of things." One 
wonders if Dr. Thomas is acquainted 
with Bnidleian dialectic ; if so, does he hold 

that Bradley is a muddle headed thinker who 
failed to profit by the work of the geniuses 
that followed Zeno? Statements like these 
mar the v.alue of a book which otherwise 
provides BO much useful if rather dull reading. 
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The First Two Nawabs of Oodh. By Hdialayan Wanderer. Bj- Brigadier* 
Dr. A. L. Srivastava. With a Foreword General Hon. C. G. Bruce. C.B. 


b> Sir J. N. Satkar, Lucknow. The Upper 
India Publishing House, Ltd 
The historj’ of the Nawabs of Oiidh in the 
I8th century is important from scToral 
points of view, and in particular, because 
they turned the scale against the Marathas 
in -the P.vnipat campaign. Dr. Srivastava 
has now presented a fairly detailed and 
critical narrative of the two Nawalis Saadat 
Khan and Safdar Jang, the founder, and his 
nephew and enccessor in the Nawnbship. 
Saadat Khan negotiated peace wiUi Nadir 
Shah, and committed suicide from sense 
of insult offered to him hy the Persian 
invader. Onr author exonerates him from the 
charge of nnti Hindu activities and gives 
instances of his pro-Hindu attitude 
Sifdnr Jang became the Wazir of the 
Emperor in 1746 amt exercised control 
over the imiwrifll administration for several 
years. Sir Jadnnath regards him as the 
liwtof the elder peers of the couit who 
could have reformed the impenni ndminis 
tration, but had to give up the task in 
despair. Dr. Stivast.vvn regards Safd.vr 
Jang ns being but of mediocre talents nod 
as lacking the aptitude for radical reform. 

The Dhammapvdv. Translated from the 
original Pah bj S. W. WIJATATILMce. 
Pubhshwl b> G. A. KATES VN d. Co. 
Madras (1031). Price Annas Eight. 

Wliat the Bliagavnd Gita is to the 
follow era of the orthodox Hindaism. so is the 
Dbammapadv to the Buddhists The basic 


Alexander Maclehose, London. 

This IS an interesting record of personal 
.adventures and hairbreadth escapes. As a 
book of reminiscences, it is replete with the 
General's experiences both grave and gay. 
The author was once a Gurkha OfBcer, had 
served in the Frontier as well as in Galipoh. 
He IS as mtevested in warfare as in mountain 
climbing and sport. In fact, mountaineering 
was the General s delight, and the hook 
describes most of his hig climbs, including 
the Conway expedition and the climb on 
Nanga Paibat. and touches on the great 
Everest adventures of which the General was 
the lender in 1022 24 

OOSERt ATIONAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
BnimH Isles. By E. Hatch and 
C R P. Docketing Messrs, hlacmillan 
& Co.. Ltd . London and Madras. 2s. Gd, 
The authora in issuing this new book lay 
stress on practical work which should mean 
systematic observation of the world outside 
the class loom The children must be made 
to observe streams, cliffs, roads, fields, and 
other parts of the subject-matter of the 
science School children will understand 
distant places and people much better if they 
• use tbeir ejes and brains. The treatment 
of the subject 13 entirely new but is of 
great educational value. 

The Cibccl-VTion of Matter. By Arnold 
W. Meyer. L. N. Fowler d, Co , London. 


rriDcirles of Dhntnmnpad.v (Sin«krit Dbannn) In this book of twelve chapters. the author 
are the «.tme whether the religious sects are Boentifically prov es that both organic and 

the Bauddba, J.ilna or Hindu. The inorganic evolution is shaped by astronomical 

importance of the work bringing out the environment and all movements of matter 
ethical and practical aspect of Buddliism can from Browning's movements to Halley's 
hardly be exaggerated. ^~\Bre in unison with the stars.^ 
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IKDIAN STATES 


Ilf 


Baroda 

AGRICULTDRAL DEPARTJIEJJT 
Researches on cotton, sistematic tests of 
sugar manufacture and provision of Tetorinarj 
relief were among the important activities of 
the Barod.i Agricultural Department diinng 
last je.ir. The State continueilto participate 
in the work of the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research. The Director of 
Agriculture and his deputy continued to 
represent the State on tho Advisory Board, 
and tho Member in charge of the Agncnltnral 
Portfolio on the Governing Body of the 
Council. To investigate the menace of root 
rot in cotton, n scheme of research was under* 
taken with the help of n gnint b> the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee, and preliminary 
works in this connection ace in progress. 

RURAL RECONSTRUCTION IN BARODA 
The work of tho rural reconstruction 
centre at Kos.'imha showed marked progress 
and people of villages adjoining the centre 
were beneflteil by its activities, wntes » 
correspondent to the Boinb<t!/ CAromefe. 
About 5,000 acres were cultivated in Na\snri 
. district nnder cotton crop; 4,100 lbs. of 
sulph'ite of ammonia was supplied bj the 
Department for ''Danger" crop and 
other crops. The dop>artment shows 
marked progress. 

GAEKWAR’S DIAMOND JUBILEE 
Elabomte preparations are afoot in all 
parts of the State for the Diamond Jubilee of 
the rule of His Highness the Maharaja 
Gaekwar which will be celebrated neat year. 
Some suggest the formation of n Baroda 
University as a fitting mcmoo" of » mler 
Vfho«.c contribution to educntion, art, culture 
sad Oriental literature is well known. 


Mysore 

STATE PEOPLE’S FEDERATION 
A strong plea for the establishment of 
responsible government in order to gne the 
pieople an effective voice m the administration 
of the Shite was put foivvaid by Mr. K. 
Chengalmya Reddi, President, Kolar District 
Board, m his presidential address at the first 
session of the Mysore State People's Federa 
tioD. which met nt Hilssan on January 4. 
Referring to the Joint Pnrliamentary 
ConiRiiltee's Repoit on rndian constitutional 
reforms, be stiessed the necessity for assign- 
ing a definite place to the people of Indian 
States in the federal constitution. 

INDUSTRIAL LIFE IN MYSORE 
Sir C V. Raman and other industrial 
scientists and represent.itiv es of large and 
small lodnstries attended the first meeting of 
the reconstituted Board of Industries and 
Commerce recently held m Mysore. 

The Dewan Sir Mirza Ismail inaugurating 
the Board, referred to the very large number 
of articles of every d.iy use now imported, 
which even Indian cottage industries could 
repUce effectively when thoroughly reorga- 
nized. well encouraged and properly guided. 
It was now the turn of the East to 
industriahze itself. It was of vital impor- 
tance for Mysore that further stimulus be 
given to her industrial life if only to solve 
the unemployment problem, which was 
embittering the lives of many educated 
youths to day . 

MYSORE BOARD OP FILM CENSORS 
The Mysore Government have for the first 
time api>ointed two ladles ; Miss M. Pillidge, 
and Mrs. A. S. R. Chari, to be members of 
the Boardof Film Censors. The appointment 
of women was requested by the Mysore 
State Women's Conference that met onthq 
12th of November List. 
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INDIANS OVERSEAS 


East Africa 

EAST AFRICA INDIAN CONGRESS 

Tlio Thirteenth Session of the East Afncft 
Indian Conjiress met at Mombasa on the 
25th and 26th Deceniher. the Hon.Mr. J. B- 
Pand>-a. M.r..C., iiresiding. The Chairman of 
the Reception Comnilttco^Mc.K. K Pradhan. 
in hia welcome address to the delegates, ashed 
them to consider the question of Closer 
Union, of increase in Indian representation 
on the LegislatiTO Council of Kenja. the 
marketing of native produce, fiscal pohej and 
other subieels. The President in his address 
referred to the light for common roll 


Commonwealth of Nations, the basis of 
treatment meted out to her nationals, not 
onlj in the Dominions hut also in the 
countries dirccth under the Crown, requires 
to be radic.illy altered. 

The following among other resolutions 
was adopted bj the Conference- 

The Congress requests the Government 
of India to create a Special Overseas 
Department to look after and deal with 
the problems of Indians abroad as it is 
becoming incrensinglv difficult for the 
Department of Education. Health and 
Tjands to cope with all the problems in 
the manner tbej should be dealt with. 
South Africa 

INDI.VNS IN NATAL 


^Vo have suffered greatlj and have 
offered large sacrifices for the aakc of our 
ideal, and nUhough we have not been 
successful from theiiointot view of the 
Indian community. 1 think no«aciiticcH 
too great to achieve this ideal 
Recausc it is our honest and sincere 
belief that the onl) solution of many of 
our political difficulties, and nian> of tlie 
evils from which this ouradoptci) country 
is suffering, lies in the practical Application 
of the ideal of common roll and common 
citizenship carrying with it the sense of 
common rt’spon->ibihty for the progressive 
development and pro'-poritj of tlie country 
which i« as much our home ns that of out 
other fellow coloni-.t-. 

The President then referred to the re<erv 
ation of the nighland for (he Europeans 
‘ in viol.ition of the spirit of t'le InstrameDt 
of Instructions''. He sioke of .the rank 
racialism of the Carter Report which gives 
preference " not only to the white British 
subjects of His Majesty the King hot aI«o to 
the white subjects of other countries of 
Europe before the brown subjects of the 
King in the Empire”. 

A more unjust and inequitable proposal 
can hardly be conceived. 

It India is to be successfully induced to 
remain a contented partner in the British 


Speaking to a group of Europeans forming 
the Natal Debating Society. Maritzburg, the 
Agent of the Government of India, Kimwai' 
Sir Mahnmj Singh, anid that while measures 
should be taken to improve the educational 
and social conditions of Indians in Natal, he 
u ished to dispel the bogey on the part of 
Europeans that Indians would overwhelm 
them in the Union Wlule in 1911, the 
Indian population of Natal had exceeded the 


European hj 85 000, the poMtion to-day was 
that there were 20 000 more Europeans than 
Induins Throughout South Africa, the 
Indian population represented 2i per cent, of 
the total pojiul.vtion The decrease was 
attributed to the fact that Indian immigration 
had ceased and that many Indians had been 
repatriated Though the birth rate was 
higher among Indians, it was also true that 
the Indian death rate was higher. 

The Agent reminded his audience that 80 
percent, of Indians in Natal were bom in 
Natal, and w ere therefore British subjects or 
Union Nationals according to whichever 
reading of the Status Acts they favoured 


. ...... nim compulsory 

edncation m the Union and facilities for 
secondary, technical and university education 
the Indians had no such privileges and 
“U? t'W^^I'rimary and secondary 
^y*H*p-v^froni bottom to top. * 
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THE DOCTRINE OF KARMA 
ThoJaoHiirj number of the Aiyon Path 
contains tin article on “ Karma and Free 
Will" by Prof M. Hirijanni The doctnne 
of Karma is an essential r>'rt of all or nearl) 
all the Indian creeds, and belief in it has 
alwaj 8 had a profound influence on the life of 
the Indian people. Mr. Hirijnnna explains 
tlua doctrine which is criticised b} some as 
“retributive justice" mthe following vconls 


Cr«it Britain is now building houses at the 
rate of n thousand n day. and fonr- fifths are 
built by pricate enterprise without assistance 
of any Lmd from the Government or from any 
town or city council Mr. Herbert N Casson, 
ID (be course of his article, a precis of which 
IS published in the current number of the 
il/<ic(i.ri'nc Ditjest. observes that the vital 
point of house building booms in Britain 


The inudicntion of this idea of " retnbu 
tive justice" 13 that the Karma doctnne 
is grounded m a moral Mew of the universe, 
and that it therefore comcuitsman to the 
obligations of a true moral life. It points 
to the truth that there is an ideal 
of life which it is the first duty of 
man to pur-.ue and that it ran be 
reached only through inees^^int striving 
la other words, the doctnne pre 
sopjN>«CH the possibility of tnonil growth, 
and the concln-ion to bo dravvn from it is 
that frceilom is not merely eomi*atiblewith. 
blit is actually ehar«cteri«e*l by the 
strictest necessity . and he has to sulmit 
to all the plcasiint and uni>lciui.«iit esperi 
cnees to which it may lead. Tliey nre 
pre-de^tinetl results from wliiih he ran 
never free himself. So far. Kanna dora 
imply necessity : but, as stated ahore, it 
imphes fiwlom aKo, rir.. m the matter of 
ethical ad\ance. Only we should not 
suppes-e that life's interests will thereby 
become biforeated. for ethical advance is, 
in thi' view, to be ma.lo the sole aim of 
all activities. By thus adopting the better- 
mont of one’s moral nature ns the goal of 
nit cndcavont, one may grow indifferent to 
what happens in the present as the re«olt 
of past Ivarma, though unable to avoid it, 
IS 


IS. th.at It IS wholly due to private enterprise 
and has come about since the Government 
decided to let housing alone. ^ 

Britain has solved the honslng problem 
by cooperation between the speculative 
builders and the Building Societies, 
builders design and construct the bosses. 
They engage staffs of salesmen. They 
adverti'e in the d.aily press. The Building 
Societies take over the contract, pay cash 
to the builders and allow the house buyers 
to i*ay on the instalment system. This 
system suits everybody concerned. The 
citizen gets his home. The builder gets 
hi<s jiriee and has no Uid debts. And the 
Building Society gets from sis to seven 
l>er cent on its capital. 

The writer jioints out that the general 
tendency at present in Britain is toward less 
testrietion and regulation 


The swing i-. toward more liberty and ' 
private enterprise. A way has been fonnd 
to provide houses for the middle classes 
and the upper class workers, and eventually, 
no doubt, this s-amo method may be 
raodifieil and ad.apte«l so that it will provide 
better homes for the poor. 
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THE INDUN BEVIBW 


THE MESSAGE OF OMAR KHATYAM 
Omar, the great Persian poet, ib fnrailiar to 
raoilern loaders through Fitzgerald, who^e 
superh lendeiing ot the Pcisian haid lifts 
excelled oven the original in power. U is the 
fashion to condemn the poet who sang of 
wine and woman as an Epicurean nnd 
Freethinkor, with no serious philoKophj of 
life behind bis light and gaj word-s. This 
oft quoted voiBG i3 supposed to betjpicalof 
his muse and his general outlook on life 

Hei’C witli a Loaf of Bread beneath 
tthe Bongh. 

A Flask of Wine, a Book of Verse — and 
♦ I Thou 

Beside me singing in the Wildciness — 
And ■Wilderness is Paradise enow 
It U a mistake to think that Omar was 
n frivolous bard given to a guj and 
free life. " The wine, woman and song 
which ho BO warmly praises," says Prof. 
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founded or preached by him consistently 
-or logically. He was n 'lyrist and-poet, „ 
but one who took interest in4iumar^t“t • • 
find gave expression to his doubts and 
longings and dealt poetically w ith questions 
relating to the Ultimate Reality.- 

Omar is above all one of the greatest Ijri*’*® 
of the world, thoroughly sincere in his 
otterjince. If he is pessimistic occasionally 
it IB because a human being is liable to 
such moodft. 

He only voices forth the vague fears and 
melancholy thoughts that take possession 
of the human heart now and then. In his 
poetry we find a wonderfully poetical and 
cpignimmntic expression given to the 
Eternal Doubts about human life and 
his message to liuinanity is this: 

” Your stay is brief : make the best of 
life bo eontent . accept things as they 
are rebel not against Pate : learn the 
lesson of Love: never misread One for 
Two and you are blest.” 


T, Yirahhadrudn, M.x.. m the Tnieni, '' stand 
for three important factors in life on which 
the happiness of man depends." 

One is that Nature or Pro\ idence has 
placed innumctable good things before us, 
and wo are expected to be happy ' by 
sharingthe joys of living’. Love of life is 
the ono thing n human being is cssentully 
in need ot. Without it he will fall into 
despair and create a hell into which he 
throws not only himself hut alt those that 
surround him. The second factor in 
human life is Lote. Woman is the 
cnihodimcnt of loxe, and she has inspired 
most of the great poets of the world. To 
those two things must bo added the 
pleasures of song, culture and art. It must 
Iw romomhered that Omar was a great 
lover of beauty in nature, in man, and 
in culture. 

The question whether he is a philosoidieT 
is answered in this way. lie is ns moch a 
philosopher as any poet can lie. 

Ho is not a philosopher in the sense that 
any particular school of thought or system 
of condnet or code ot principles was 
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THE ilAHATJIA AND THE CONGRESS 
The current Number of the Table 

contains a rsxpicl sur\ey of events in India 
during the iiuarter ending December last. 
The outstanding feature of the reriod is 
doubtless the retirement of the Alahatma 
from active I'artieii'ation in Congress. Tlie 
writer recognises that though Gandhiji has 
retired in favour of Milage reconstruction 
work. Ills influence is still as potent and great 
as ever it w as. He goes on to point out 

In his name there still reside® a magic 
that no other in Indi.v can command. 
Mr. Gandhi is the onU Congress lender 
It gverow.* la<h\i gpiffo}. E«v 
those who chafe most under his leadership 
realise this, and some of (he irritation 
detectable in Congress criticiam ms\ be 
dnotothe re^ntmenl so often arouseilbj 
the re.iliaatioxi of another's error and at 
the same time of one’s own imiiotence. 
It 18 of the utmost importance to Congress 
to maintain its claim to be the single voice 
of jiohticnl India. nabmdmnatb 

Tagore has procUimcd that despite a vcr> 
doftnite disagreement with Mr. Gandhi on 
some iMsic ideas, it i® he and he alone 
who has MtalisOil Indi.i'a iiohtic.ll life. . . . 
Ills premature retiieuiont at this critical 
juncture would bo nothing short of a 
national calamity. 


vanou% defects in Congress methods and 
oi^oi«ation. Such plain speaking withont 
offence is rarely possible , bnt the case of the 
Mabatiua is altogether different. 

But retirement with him is merel> change 
of worl^. The whole weight of his effort and 
*«»I now to be transferred to the Village 
Industries Association — a new sphere of 
actisitj fraught with great potentialities. 

It nia> be doubted whether it is 
psjejioiogioallj possible for Mr Gandhi to 
retire id ani re.nl sense of the term. If it 
voiild be prophesied with certainty of any 
(hat he would die m harness it might 
®f the Mahatma He seems compelled 
^mc inward urge to a constant phisicnl 
mental activit>. prefemblj in the form 
®f direction of others The position of a 
''o<fiinnl political leader t'ls a ns eo 
ivowerfiil and so long acknowledged a 
P’Jr^nalitj as Mr Gandhi's would not be 
and a not imlAel} outcome would be 
thH Mr Gandhi would exercise indirectly 
less influence than he has hitherto 
^''^••cised ns the admitted leader 
®* 'longress. 

The Mahatmas departure from Congress 
m.irk® the end of no epoch. The writer of 
the 2ViWe article has a sure grasp of 

things when he nghtlj declares 


This espreNsion of disagreement with 
p.irt)cuUir G.indhinn policies and at the mine 
time of n comiction that his londership is 
vit.allj ncco'-Nirj has been echoed in 
man> quarters. 

Mr. Gandhi is not the ordiii.ir> politician 
b) anj means : \otcs alone are not enongb. 
His motto might l>c espre'-.ed as. "It's 
> our hearts 1 want." Not i‘crccmng any 
sign of hiairtfelt Congress belief m (lie 
tlKidi frBnchi-.e and spinning quahflentions 
that he hod adxocutcd, he preferred to step 
down. Few dictator® would, or could. 
Ret thus. 

Gandhiji took adiantace of his annonnee- 
lucnt to comment* in outspoken lenas O" 


Uis feel on the Congress pulse hag never 
beuQ surer for while affection, admiration 
and <.vcn awe still inform the average 
Cor,gre^siuan’a attitude towards him. there 
^ do longer the unqualified acceptance of 
h'=* Mews or even the disixisition to prefer 
acceptance of these views to severance 
the Af.ibnttua’s leadership. Mr. 
^<Hidhi. in fact, has chosen his moment of 
well, and he leaves Congress with 
«>Usidemble dignitj and. one might say. 
all the honours. ' He has held 
. Wither under the Ckingress banner a 
of personalities. 
“Stives and mteregts. It is nnUely that 
“ioue el-e will achieve this four de/oree. 
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TOPICS FROst Periodicals 


1^5 


"DOMINION STATUS" 


The Labour AmcniTmcnt in the Commons 
debate was considereil as a daiinB thrust. 
Rut from the Indian standpoint, sajs the 
Editor of O/iiuircZ, Culciitta, the amendment 
was merclj- the rceognition of a promise 
solemnly gi\en moie than once by the 
British Government. 

It Imd not. of courac, jiromised a new 
hca\enorancw ei^ith to the Indiana nor 
would its acceptance ha\e matennlly 
altered Ihewiniater implications of many of 
the cUu'ca of the J. P C. conaliliition. 
All the Mme, it was concei^etl in the best 
of spirits ami the I<n)<our Parti . m spite of 
heavy «Ids. gillantly attempteil to add a 
wiving clause tii the resolution in onlerto 
alUy Indian suspicion. The amendment 
proposctl to insert ui the Preamble of the 
Government of Induv Bill a declaration 
that the British Government regarded 
Dominion Status ns Indus go.vl and that 
status should Ik' nttaioevl within a 
mcusnniblo periovl of time. This very 
simple and cornxt amendment, far short 
though it IS of Indun expectations, has been 
lienvily dofoatotl in the Ilouse of Commons. 
Not merely that : a man of the xiMon of 
Lord Halifax, who himself was a |>nrty to 
the pUsIge of Domhiion Status, to d.x) finds 
no scruple to circumvent and fumble out 
that Dominion Status is not the natnral 
issue of the British policy. The aenerable 
Archbishop of Csvntorhury. with a candour 
tnie of Priests and Pnm.ites, has dccLirevI 
that Dominion Status is a misleading 
jivnion and should therefore be given up. 
After an almost conspimtorul silence of 
the Wliite Dapee and the J. P. C. Ueixirt on 
the Ihjtniniou btatus issue, these uttrninces 
and conf.vbulvtsons are nitural indeed. 
They an' merely acts of an iropoeing drama. 
VTe an\ however, plwisevl to note thit at 
Ivst Dominion St itus as the plighted 
Bntish plohto to Icdu hvsboen tom into 
sbmls and relccvtisl to the repository 
where scraps of pai'cr find their doom. 
Dininion Status ha» reeeired a royal 
faticml *. let us write an epitaph on it. 


A CENTURY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS 
I»U M. Gunvell, writing to the Modern 
Rerieip about ecientific revcl.itions of a 
century of progress as exhibited in the Hall 
of Science ta the recent Chicago Fair, 6.xjs 
that the exhibits shown there not only 
ciiipimsised a century of progress in science 
but they also mtercstwl every one who went 
there, as the discoveries nro now useful to 
pcopto of all cl.isses and all ages. Discoveries 
in MatbematiLS, Physics, Clieimstry, and 
in the sub branches of these sciences were 
all demonstrated as to make even the 
unlettered man to understand everything 
with the aid of E\i>o8ition Guides. Tho 
writer continues 

Rookt.. many of them will be written on 
the scientific materi.vl prcbcnteil here. But 
after rcixnvtwl Mbits to the Hall of Science, 
we arcconMneed that science during ono 
hundroi) yenrsof miraeuloua achiovement 
b.is found Dotbing to measure the value of 
knowledge gained here to human life in 
this generation and the generations yet 
to come. 


ENROLMENTS PROCEEDING 
FOR 1936 EXAMINATIONS 

TUITION BY POST 

For Accounting (F.C R.A.), Auditing 
(IVA.). Banking {C.A.IB), Insurance 
(A-C.I I ), Company Management A Seere- 
larml Practice (P I. S. A.) and other 
Examinations, such as L. C. C. A D. 
Com. (I. il C.). 

BEST STAFF-BEST TRAINING 
BEST RESULTS 

Psstal Totllon auss Isdlvldnsl Tellloo 
Ceortes to lolt Cradutes, I^tricalites 
tBd NosJUtrlcalates 
Apply for Complete Free 
Prospectus. 

B A T L 1 B O 1 ’ S 

Accountancy Training Institute. 
Nimrl Qiiiabert. Oniraa Road 
Fort, BOMBAY. 
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THE STATE AND RELIGION 
Wnling ftboiit tlic State and Religion in 
the Pir'-t numhor of The Jhulio, TaUie anil 
FAechic Neirs, «n attnutiic monthly 
taihhshed in Ronih.ij. Mi-fl Il.ui'-a Mehta 
ilificutsscs the relatioiislnii lietwecn religion 
and stale. Her object is to bring out the 
fact that the [loliej of non interference in 
rc'iigioits nuitters is untcnabfc in fio far a& it 
is cnl< til.ited to doinorehaim than good, as 
it helps orthwloxy to leeji its hold on thoiia* 
vnIio are revolting ag.unst ago-oW tusloms 
which are proving harmful to hocietj. 

It is. thcrefoie. esseiUial at ihiiv stage 
when the orthoilo\i has raises! a cii of 
' lU'hgion m danger’ and has ai»kcsl the 
Governiiicnt to keep off the grih«. to 
examine tho relationship which existed mid 
tihonld c\i8t lietwisin these two i»owerfMl 
institiiffoiis which pnnmrib originated for 
the good of man. 

•In conclusion, tho writer oliscrvcn 

Tho olden kings, who were the^oloimd 
sovereign Authorities of the vtiito made the 
. laws for Hieir pwplc. Cun tlieorthodoxy 
' say that tho Btulc to ibij eunnol niter those 
l.vwaif the) arc found to Ik' imrniful to 
socicl> ? If the present Government join 
hands with the orthodox) and resort to n 
plea of non-interference in maUers which 
are not really religious, it is simply nn 
excuse for their njinth) towards the well 
la-ing and progu*«M of the iH-ople they 
govern. Fuch a Government might as 
well alslinvlc Iheir jxiwer if the power is 
not to 1 k> vi>-«I for the lienefil of the peojdc. 

- • -THE CONTACT OF CUiyrURES 
Mr. N'lrm.d Ivuiuar IV*se, writing in tho 
January niinil»er of the Cofctitfo Urrietr. 
enunciates some general canons for under* 
ytaneling the cuUond ctmtact of a partkular 

-ysople, , . . 

A culture which has lircn In pcAcsfat 
existence (or a Uith long time, develops « 
cert.Mn unit) with the ideas mid nsjqTwtions 
of the I'cople wbotn it serves. H is aJio 
sustaim^ h> » taore or le*-s ttable cx.'ocoxsic 


frninewoik. The economic relations of 
men 111 ft happy and prosperous community 
gmdaally settle down into a fixed f°^ 
which continues unchanged so long ns the 
manner of life is not substantially altered. 
If tho food-supply remains constant and 
the relation of different social groups 
c-arries witisfiiction, tho culture continues 
to be fls It was before. If the former, 
however, begins to fail, then the first 
impulse of tho people is directed towards 
finding a repetition of the same environ- 
ment b) migration to new areas, or the 
adoption of some arrangement like infanti- 
cide or birth-control in order to keep tho 
{loputAtion within limits and so maintain 
tbc fooil siippl) or staiid.ird of living at its 
former level. In thiswa) any nditistment 
111 the established habits of the people is 
nvoideil. for that Isa thing which they are 
at least willing to do. If, however, tho new 
liiKtoncal situation foices famine upon tho 
l>oople or introduces such ideas among 
them #)s run fonnter le established social 
relaljoiis, then the culture is suhiected to 
the forces of disruption. 

Tho writer sajs that our task should bo to 
discover tlio forces which actually guide tho 
selection of tmils or of ideas, as well as to 
sec- what mental states accompany cultural 
chnngeH and wliiit light all these throw upon 
the biological character of man, whichistho 
cenliwl pioblrm of antliroiwlogy. 

INDIA IN rnniODICALS 


TltK rvTllONAOK OK lUSUU AUTH AND 
SciKscEs iiy THU Muslim Kinoh. Dy 
S. Mohammed Naqvi, m.A. ( Tlio iliisHm 
Review, Nnvcmlicr and Deccinlier 1931.1 


CovnroL ok PoKULunoN IN India. By 
Dr. Ikibikrishnn, 5 i.a., I'h.D. (The 
Umdiislan Review, DocemlK-r 1931.1 


iBiNciM.Ks OK Hindu Auciiitectuiik. 
R) Dr. r. K. Achar)u. I.K.8.. M.A. 
IThe Calcutta Review, January 1935.] 
Xtumiru: Towakds oh away kkom 

^HlNlosuoout Dy St. Nihal fiingh. 
IThe Mcslern Revievc. Jnniiary 1935.] 
i-tJNOMIC fir.LK-Bui KICIESCY KOIl INDIA. 
Ry Dharani Mohan Rov. [ Ijandholclcrs’ 
Journal. December 1931] 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL SCHEME 
The TtctiiUeth CenUirij for January rightly 
gives the of honour to an important 

contribution from the pen of the Rt. Hon 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru on tho J. P. C. 
Report. Sir Tej in re%ierring the conrse of 
events leading to the ‘piibhcation of the 
J. P. C. Report, recalls the promises and 
pledges given b> successive Yiceroje. deplores 
the absence of an> mention of Dominion 
Status in the Report and referring to the 
talk of repudiation of these pledges, goes 
on to observe. 

It may be n good dialectical point in 
constitutional polemics to say (though I 
doubt verj- much if it is even that) that 
Purlmmcnt is not bound bj these pledges, 
hut It is ver} poor statesmanship to snj 
so and to act on it. I wish to emphasise 
this point luirticularl} because (1) of the 
attitude of certain British statesmen 
towards this question, and (2) the silence 
of the Report on this point. I do not know 
whether this Pieamble of the Act of 1910 
IS going to bo repeated in the Bill. I can 
onl) hope that it will not be. In the first 
place it 18 hardl> the sort of Preamble or 
statement that one would like to have 
consistent!) with the pledges referred to 
above. In the next place, a Preamble of 
this character suited to the condition of 
things in 1919 and to the verj limited stage 
of responsibility then introduced in the 
Provinces will hanll)- be apposite fo the 
scope of the constitution now sought to bo 
introduced, ivirticul.vrl) when it embraces 
not onl) British India but also Indian States. 
It is possible to urge that the natoral 
development of the envisaged constitntion is 
tho attainment bv India not merely of the 
position but ' n!..o of the powers of a 
Dominion. 

I may fmnkl) say that 1 am on'e 
of those who hold that neitber safe* 
guards nor reservations can be powerful 
enough to effectively bar the way of India 
to that jvosition. Forces will grow and 
public opinion will gain strength, which 


wOl make it impossible to retard for long 
India's progress towards that position, but 
while I do feel like that, I also feel that 
this omission on the part of the Committee 
may have the effect of an undesirable 
impediment in the vva) of constructive 
work by perpetiifttiug a sense of distrust 
and struggle. 

The Constitution foreshadowed in the 
Report has evoked no enthusiasm or even 
approval in an) quarter m India. It h,xs been 
pronounced as “ altogether unacceptable 
But 

to enfranchise however S5 million of 
men. to enlarge the size of the legislatures 
both in the Provinces and the Centre, to 
abolish ofliiial blocs and eseciitive councils 
ID the Provinces, to alter the structure of 
the Central Government and then to think 
that you c.vn effectively prevent India from 
demanding the fulfilment of her aspiration 
in the fullest measure for any great length 
of time. IS to take a very short view 
of matters. 

Sir Tej concludes that there can be no 
question of acceptance or rejection of the 
constitution 

If the foreshadowed constitution is put 
on the statute-book — condemn it ns much 
ns we may— it will work us. if we are not 
prcpnreil to vv ork it. ' 

A negative policy will not do. The vital 
forces of the country must therefore be mobi 
hsedm the service of the new legislatures. 
Defective as the proposevl constitution is, 
fulling short as it does of our expectations, 
based as it is on a system of checks and 
counterchecks. Sir Te, is not prepared to 
ray that it is either unworkable or that 
It b> not hkely to be worked even by those 
who are at ‘ present 'loudest in’ their 
condemnation of it 
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A UNITED ASIA 

Mrs. Marp.irrt E. Cousins contribiiios a 
tlioughtful fxrliclo entitlptl “Towards Asinn 
Unitj ’■ to the Dotomber Number of Ujd 
Ilntihislnn lieiicii, Slio saja that despite 
Iho enoniioiis di-’iiineos and bardsliips of 
tiavol in olden ds^s, the inlerelianRe of visits 
of national eneojs. scbol.irs and tntdera gaac 
n Bonso of consoliuntion to the Asian |>eoplc. 
E%cn rio\\ there is an appreciable unit) 
of ince between the various peoples of 
Ask ns contrastij with tlunr attitude to 
peoples of other Continents, despite the effortH 
of Ociidental writers to exngKemtc the 
difterent tiaita of Oiientnl life into 
fiindAiiiental differences. She descnlicK how 
different countries in Asm hud touch with 
each other: 


As «*nrl> ns the tliirii ecntitrx liefore 
Christi Huddhist monk artist tlll^H|l>^n^leH 
weresUitinR pUres a« remote from India 
aa Korea, Chum and the eontml and 
western Aaian passes of the Himaln)aft,nnd 
as far from the oriRinnl homo of the Ruddlm 
asNcp.il and Ci>loii. Tor oiaht huixlreil 
.>enrs from that time there was a constant 
^torehanReof sihohirn Irtween ludm and 
China. Ir.isinR tnaiij distintfm^hed names, 
cm the records that ate onij now 
inloKcnenil kiiowhslRe. 


Tlir, MYSTI-.IIUIUS CITY Or I.OVE 
Ncil r«r(ron. MoiiiliTO. in ll,oI!™>»C«loii, 
tlion- i. n litlli. i.lnml n,,,! an il nn nncirnl 
town full of rum. of i-ifuoo.. with oirrufo 
K) luirroii tb«l t|,o .,,11 Imnllj 
in Umin. Tl,i« i, 

Citj of Ixice. Imilatcsl thoiiEh it is 
from the iminUnd h> « of 

from the se.a. it <wn Ik^ reached b> canoe 
from Moml«v,^ or. dnnnK the drj season 
by ear from Nairobi. 


nuriuB tlio .f.y tl,o town ,,loo,, 

of Ik'’- ’>nnn to cTi-op mi 

of their houses in the evenma. TIy« 
.If Jtwconaint, of tho 01,1 ror,i,„.™S 


founded a colony on the island about 
700 A.D. and nre very proud of their 
nrislocmtio origin and tiaditions, well 
reinembering that more than n tJiousand 
jeais ago their ancestors had produced 
great poets, arcliitccts and jewellers. 

The women of Lamu nro said to bo tho 
most beautiful of all Arab women. At 
night the Lamu belle goes out wrapped in 
her ample shiraa and if she sees a man 
who pleases her, she tabes a jasmine 
bloshom out of her hair and throws it at 
his feet- This is an invitation to follow 
her which the chosen one may or 'may 
not accept. 


To make a living, the population of Lamu 
cultivate coeo-iialms, catch fish and collect 
amlicrgiis. Onco upon a time tho little 
iMiind Hwnrmcd with Persian, Arab, 
lorlugncse and other mcrclmnts. To-day 
only an occasional, pocticnlly-minded 
visitor. English for the most, tomes to 
siwndafcw du>M there, nitmeted by tho 
iM>8ten..u8 repntntion of the City of Love. 
ECONOMIC SELP-SUPFICIENOY 
What sliould India do for her economio 
revival’ ' nsks Mr. Dliamni Mohan Roy, 
2<*mmdar ofllojail (Dacca), writing In tho 
fxiMf/fioWcrt’ Jour no/ for December and says 
that she (hulin) nuisl cease to depend solely 
ou agriculture, take to iriihiKtrieH niid com- 
men-o along with agriculture and attain in 
every one of tliem a vastly grwiter degree of 
efi‘icle»n-j Hum now. 

Tlie writer i‘,i>k tliul economic salvation to 
Imhalies m ibe revival of village industries 
a’ well as organising iniluhtn'ea on inoilern 
M-ale like those of Japan and U. S. A. 
He write*: 


Wliat IS moiled is a Government with » 
trulj nalionnlistie fKiluy wbi,}, would make 
. genuine and BtremioiiB efforts to mobilise 
^ the nation's indus1n.il 

am-H. There area thousand and one 
a>* inw},,e}, the rnpital rciuirements of 
foreign 

imported under csitain 
dffleicncies of the 
indigenous supply of the same. 


MULTUM IN PARVO 

NEWS -J DEPARTMENTAL i- NOTES 

Questions of Importance 


S. OF I, SOCIETY &. J, P. G. REPORT 
The fotle^ving ResoIufctOD enthodiee the 
Serrants of India Soeietj's Mexre on the 
J. V. C. Report •— 

Haring taken into eon'<iderntJon the fact — 
that the Viceregal declaration 
of lOM tcgarding Dowuntoo Status, 
subsequeutU endorsed by tho I^me 
Jlmister and bj Parliament, finds do 
mention anywhere m the V’hite Paper or 
In the Report of the Joint Parhawentaty 
Committeo ' 

2. that tho proposed constitution will 
in no way fulfll the erpectations raised 
at the beginning of the Round Table 
Conference or the requuemcDls of the 
situation to-day ; 

S. that, in spite of a memorandum 
eubtnitted by the British Indian delegation 
proposing important modiflcations in the 
scheme, the Report omits to make 
satisfactory proiisiOQ for the Indianitation 
of tho Army or transitioual arrangements 
to prepare tor the eventual transfer of the 
subject of 'Defence', fails to make any 
proposals for future progress of the 
constitution V ithout reference to the 
Imijerial Parliament; cumbers the 
constitution both at the federal centre 
and in the provincos with onmerous 
safeguards cnlculited to cripple the 
tninistem and diminish tbeir sense of 
responsibilit j , and proposes the coropositioo 
of the Federal Legislature in such a way 
that tho anti democratic and anti nationil 
forces shall dominate it : 

4. that the Report of the Joint Select 
Committee, which is to furnish the l^sis of 
the Government of India Bill, U in several 
greets more reactionary than eren the 
White Paper, which had met with thorough 
condemnation at the hands of all 
rrogressive political schools inlndut.ep.in 
f^bstituting indirect for direct election to 
tM Federal Lower House, thus ett&ing »t 
the root of popular power; in making the 


constitution mote conservative by proposing 
to establish second chambers m Hombay 
and Madras also . in encroaching on the 
Fiscal Autonomy Convention, and in 
making the Indianiiation of the Indian 
Cinl ^rviee and Indian Police Service 
more difficult — proposals, which taken 
together, will reduce the little power that 
we now have. 

6. that, if the proposed eonsfitution 
IS imposed on the country in spito of the 
protests of the progressive scbuols of 
political opinion, it is bound to promote 
communal and racial strife, to conce&tnto 
the energies of the principal political parties 
on ft struggle for constitutional changes 
to the detriment of internal consolidation 
and economic ond social betterment, and 
to embitter further the roJatlons between 
England and India, 

The Servants of India Society is 
constreined to record its considered opinion 
that tbe scheme embodied in the Report is 
wholly nnaceeptable and that, on tbe whole, 
it will bo better to remain under the 
present Constitution than to have the 


ijabuuk and the J. P. C. 

At tho annual meeting of the London 
Hniversity. {Constituency) the Labour Party 
iwssed the follow mg Resolution . 

■That the proposals are a breach of the 
pledgee made to India bothm regard to 
tho giml of BcitisU policy and the basis 
on which legislation will bo passed. It 
|urth„ „.„t, tt,,l 
provide BO basis whatever for seenrmg 
the cooperation of any section of 
^Ponsible Indian opinion and totally 
diaregarda the interests of the lodisn 
masses. .... 

That the Porty stands pledged to the 
settlement of the Indian problem on the 
«lf eovemmeut and 
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Political 


•‘THE PRIVILEGES OF THE HOUSE" 

The Legislftti^-e Assembly on Tuesday, the 
23nd January, can-ied by 68 ^otes to 54, the 
ten Independents under Mr. M. A. Jinnah 
remaining neutral, an adjournment motion 
intended to censure the Government of India 
for rre\entiDg Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, a 
detinue In Assam and an elected member of 
the Assembly, from joining his duties aa a 
member of the House. 

The resolution stated that this jiction of the 
Government seriously infringed the privileges 
of the House and deprived the constituency 
(Calcutta-non Muslim Uihan) which elected 
Mr, Bose of its right to bo repioscnted m 
the House. 

Sir N. N, Sircar, the Law Member, 
maintained that no sudordinate legislature 
created by an Imperial Statute enjoyed 
powers and privileges beyond those given by 
the Statute. Even m England persons 
detained under a. taw similar to tUe Regulation 
had no privilege of the hind claimed 
for Mr. Bose. 

Sir Henry Craik, the Home Member, 
supported this nrgumeut He held that no 
such privilege evisted,; therefoTe there could 
hav 0 been no breach of priv ilege. 

hir. Bhul.vbai Desai, who made a forceful 
speech, maintained that the act of tlio 
Esecutivo in preventing Mr. Bose’s attendance 
was a sign not of courage but of growing 
difBdence to let persons duly elected from 
giving the nasUtnnee the House was entitled 
to have. He concluded; 

May I point out that even in 
the case of w convicted person, the 
prison doors are open if the convict is 
needed to help tlie course of justice. 
(Chttrs) Here is a i>erson not convicted 
and the privileges of this Hou-'C are not less 
than those of an ordinary court but greater 
and higher, and yet the Executive refuses 
to let one of its members, attend 
its sitting." 


REFORMS 

Morley-Minto Reforn^^®OMW3l^§ 
Montagu Chelmsford Refills— 

Simon Commission — November 1027. 

Simon Report — June 19S0. 

First Round Table Conference — September 
1930. 

Second Round Table Conference — 

November 1932 

Third Round Table Conference — March 
1933. 

Wlute Paper — March 1933. 

Appointment of Joint Select Committee — 
Murch 1983. 

Report of Joint Select Committee — 22nd 
November 1934 

Mh sastri on the report 

Id the course of an aiticle in the Senaiit 
of India, tho Rt Hon'ble Srinivasa Sastri, 
cnUiisiugSn T B. Baptu'a statemsist on the 
J P. C Report, says 

Sir T. B Sapru chronicles the refusal 
to admit India's fight to Dominion Status 
in bUnd phrases I nm j et unable to reach 
that degree of dispassion The British 
Government has given to our demand a 
silent refusal. Would they treat any other 
people w ith this adamantine contempt ? 

The Federation is thin and amcraic, 
and what responsibility is there is both 
dioiinished and mavted by a multiplicity of 
safeguards, several of which are not for 
the benefit of India and are calculated to 
both hamper and irritate. 

SARDAR MOHAN SINGH 
Tbe Secretary of State has appointed 
Sardar Bahadur Sardar Mohan Singh, a 
Member of the Punjab Legislative Council, ns 
Member of the India Council. The Sardar 
Bahadur will take up hie dntioo 
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¥iIE educational CONPnDENCE 

Oo the 27t!i of Deccmlior last, the All- 
Iniiia Educ-alioiial Confeience met at Dell,, 
m.am the presi.leacy of 11 , a H., 

01.a.a S.agl.. Sir Pari ..U,.ss.„„ opened the 
Conorenre Discussms the edueat.onnl 
rrohlcm, Mr. Cham Singh emphasise,] the 
.nadegnae, of elementary seeondar, 
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JOURNALISM IN THE UNIVERSlflEd 
If some of our universities take up 
instructions in journalism, they could do 
miicfi tor improving the condition of news, 
papers nnd pcriodienls and indirectly crento n 
targo ever.ovp.,„ding field of employment tor 
aluciited youth." said Mr. Mrinalkanti Bose, 
resident of the Indian Journalists' 
Association, delivering n series ot publlo 
iMtureson 'Journalism' under the nuspices 
o the Calcuttn University, Mr S P 
Mookeitee. ViecClianeellor, presiding. Mr. 

use urged tile University of Cnlcntln witli 
111 motto ot mlvnncement ot Icnming to give 
n le.,, to other Uniietsilio, i„ ndvnncing the 
InonWge ot journalism, 
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ORIGIN OF HINDU LAW 
Sir P. S. Sivasvrami Anar ddnered the 
HamaU LecltiTe cm December 13. under the 
presidency of. Sir D. P. S.irvadhikan jn the 
absence of Mr. Sh>'tkma Prasad Mukerjee, the 
Vice Chancellor. Dwelling on the origin of 
Hindn law, he 6.aid that the Hindu law 
was based on the Snirlties and Srutiea, tho 
codes of Manu, the Purans, the Inter- 
pretations of various commentators on the 
subject from time to time. Hindu l.aw 
embraced all the possible fields of human 
activities in its codes, marriages, inhentance. 
pumshmeot. sins, rights and duties of both 
King and his subiects, expiation, etc., etc., 
and what not. 

The speaker, bon ever, admitted that tbeie 
were many rules in Hindu lais which do 
not and cannot admit of reasons ond 
conscience as evolved with modern 
civilisatioo, which was tempted to admit 
only the Ians of nature dictated l>> 
common sense growing 'alth ever-changing 
ideas shaped b}' necessities — economic and 
spiritual. 

HoAe\cr seemingly ngid the Hindu law 
might be in the last aDal>6i3, it uasoot a 
rigid institution refusing ad.iptabilities. It 
evolved with time, the speaker asserted 
with illustrations. 


GUAMOPITONE RECORD AS DOCUMENT 
It is understood that both the Magistracy 
and the Police have been instructed to treat 
a gramophone record as a * document ‘ ntider 
Section 09 A of the Criminal Procedure Code, 
or under Section 19 of the Indian Press 
(Emergency Powers) Act when action is 
rendered necessary in respect of a 
record reproduang seditious matter or on 
objectionable speech, song. etc. 


the tout 

** jjeycr shake hands with a tout. Don t bo 
on loving terras with him. Sternlj forbid 
him jour office," sajs a writer m the Bombaij 
Law Jonrnal This is the advice given to 
young lawyers who. m their inevpenence, 
genial disposition, and work-thirstiness, form 
a favourable pool for fishing by a tout whose 
ways and means are always dislionest. 

" You may plead a thousand grounds in 
extenuation of touting and the employment 
of toots by junior members of the profession. 
I refuse to behove them. No amount of 
special pleading or argument will convince 
me that the evil should be tolerated for a 
moment On the other hand it would be 
doing the greatest kindness to juniors to 
oi>eo their eyes on the threshold of their 
career to the chasm yawning under their 
feel, from which onoe f.illen there is no 
coming ont. Theie can be no compromise 
with evil. Better to starve than to damn 
one’s soul for ever. You may have to wait 
for work to come to yOu. You may find it 
difficult to make both ends meet. You may 
observe your equals and your juniors getting 
more work and becoming more prosperous, 
your fingers will itch to grasp at the alluring 
offers that the tout will make to you. Resist 
them all. Steel your soul against them.” 

CEYLON'S FIRST LADY ADVOCATE 

It was an interesting ceremony in 
the Supreme Court when Miss Ezlynn 
Obeyesekere. daughter of Mr. Oboyesekere, 
Speaker of the State Council, was formally 
enrolled as Advocate in the Supreme Court 
beforethe Chief Justice. Mi&s Ezlynn, who 
was odlod to the Bar from Inner Temple in 
November last year, is Ceylon's first lady 
Advocate. The enrolment ceremony attrart ^.,1 
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Industry and Commerce 

THE INDIAN ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 


INDO BRITISH TRADE AGREEMENT 
The Indo-BtitUU Trade Agreement was 
on the 9tli Januari London bj Sir 
Walter Riinciman on behalf of Hia Mftje*it)‘s 
GoNemment. and SirB. N. Mitra on bebaU 
of the Go\crnment of India. The Agreement 
prorides inter eitin that nhen the ijawtion 
of the grant of substantial proteetjon to 
Indian indostr) is rcfcrretl for imiairi to the 
Tariff Itoanl, the Go\ernment of India will 
afford full opi'ortunitj to any industry 
concerned in the United Kingdom to state its 
case and answer eaaea jiresente<l by other 
interesteil parties. 

Tlie Government of India furtlicr undertake 
that, In the event of any radical changes m 
the conditions affecting the protocteil 
Indasttk's during tlie currency of the period 
of protection, they will, on the re^vyi^t «f H'* 
Majesty's Government, or on their own 
motion, cause an enqiiio' to be made as to the 
approptwleness ol the esUting duties from 
the point of Mew of the principle* buldoan 
in Article 1(1, and that, in the roiirse of such 
an emiuity . full considerfilion will W mven to 
any reprcHentnlions which may be put 
forward by any mtorestod indiislry in the 
United Kingdom. 

Criticising the Asreement, ^I^. Kcs'urbhsi 
Lilbhai, Pre«iilont of the Indian Chambersof 
ltidn«lry and Commerre, m>s . "The agree- 
raent has been dmwn wbolly or solely in 
the interest of the Uniteil Kingdom and 
^or fhe'bencbt of'her iniliistriew'' 

BRmSn TILVDE RKTCRNS FOR 1F<I 
SuVtantisl increases m Britain's trade are 
revenjed hj the Board of Trwie returns for 
193t with tiri>orts amounting to CTKJMOdWO 
and erport* t.‘t96.107.000 or increases, 
foirparcsl wUb 1033, of tST.2tlt.000 and 
<■d3.l93.000 respcctiTcle. 


The Eighteenth Annual Session of the 
Indian Economic Conference met at Patna 
on the 2Cth December under the presidency 
otPeof. C. N. VaWil. University Professor of 
Economies, Bombay Prof. Vakil briefly 
surveyed important parties and methods 
resyionsifalc lor the formation of economic 
opinion IQ Indii. and said that agricultural 
opinion was not gnen the attention 
it deserved. Concluding, he said . 

'■ Tlie formation of a right economic opinion 
should bo of I ital iini>ortnnee to any country, 
even in norma] time*. Its importance to onr 
country nt the present juncture is of much 
gevater moment, because wo are passing 
through ft jieriod of transition and because 
economic pohii once formed and adopted may 
take such roots that it would be diffleult to 
change it It is therefore wiser to think of 
the {xiliey beforehnud and shape it In a 
manner calculatenl to sene the best interests 
of the country " 

Economic planning in India was the main 
subject diseuBseil intlieConference. Fourteen 
papers were submitted to the Conference 
on thi'. subject, out of whiili ten were 
read by the respective nutliors. 

A. KF.VT TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
To promote indiMiisl and technical educa- 
tion. the Government hare decided to 
astciWi.'Jiixit'ni'bfrifielor weaving, dyeing ond 
calico printing in Delhi. 

The institute will he the first of its kind in 
Delhi, and no fees wiH W charged from 
students belonging to the DeJhi Province 
during the period of training. Free occom- 
tnodaton will be proiidcl to stodenU 
to hve in the hostek “ 
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PERSONAL 


CUVRLF'? niCKTNS 

It ChatW Dictcn's for n In'lj and 
hU f.iiluroto win lif“r tlmt miulo him fnmona, 
sajsMr. Hush Kin^imill in tho S«ifimfnJrt/ 
Jwmey. 

\7hon Ik* was n parll-imontan rcjwtiT 
hemot Mnm n«wlnell. rt ImnV nmnaurr'a 
{Laughter, with whon ho foil in lo\o But 
her faniil) pro\ftilc<l iii>on her to loot higher 
than ft penniless ioitrnalist mh! Dickens 
'>>as repwtcsl. 

This. R-ijs Kingsmith ciiiiekenetl his 
determination to rise in the world and win 
fame, lie aoon wrote “ Piekwiek I’lipera 
which raised him to a height from which it 
would have been a coniL"^ •eimon to h.ase 
ftfcepteil Mari i. 

TUP. HF.tT PAID JOt’IlNtLJhT 
No journalist U to d.ij roceii ing am h 
widespread publicitj for his writings na 
Tlichardson Kent, the polilicnl reporterto the 
Ikaltimore Sun. 

Pledged to ijo party, hi« d.aily notea on 
“The great Rame otPohliea” esoVedaiirh 
imlveraal admiration that no lowi than 4i 
first Imp newspapers have secured its right of 
jiabhrntioR, which makes Kent the best paid 
journalist in the worl*. 

Now 67 and grey hainsl. Frank Kent lues 
in naltimorc, rides the train to Washington 
daily (55 mm), roads newspapers going, 
and svriteslua column returning. 

THE IMPEBIAL PRESS COXrEItESCE 
The London Journalists' Association has 
passed ft resolution proteating agninst the 
non inclusion of nnj Indian Hditor among 
the represcntatises to the Imperial Press 
Conference in Soiilli Africa. It also 
denounces the idea of securing representation 
of the Indian Press through some non- 
Indian editors. , 

INDIA MON'TnLT MAGAZINE 
The new year number of this sumptnoiisly 
got up magazine opens with a charming 
picture of the Princess of Trasancore. Wo 
welcome the delightful new feature-— Womca’a 
Section, containing chats on Eve's adventures. 
Fashion soggestiona. Homo Notes and other 
light and finely written articles of special 
appeal to women — all admirably lllostratod. 
We wish hlias Padtnini Satthyonnlhan, the 
new Editor, every success in her venture. 

18 
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THE r-tTE S!R Anim.Lv snnitfftRDt 
Wo regret to reconl (he ileath of 
SirAlNlulia Fiihmwnrdy. nt Calriitta 

nn the Pith of list month. He wna one of 
the oldest memliers of the Central IiCgislnturo 
And was very prominent in public life. 
Sir Ataliilta Riihrnwardy rcpresenteil Muslims 
of Wi-stem Bengal in tlie legislative 
Assemld) and was tlie fiuitidiT of the Central 
Muslima' P.irtj in the Asseiiihly. For three 
years from lOiR to he waa the Deputy 

President of theRingiil liegialatiie Council. 

Armitvi niiiWANt 

Aehiiryn r>idwnni dunl on the 14th Janoary. 
lie wftH one of the loiing men who gave up n 
hrilliant lareer to follow nandliiji'a path of 
national wriue Before he joine<1 the 
non <o o|H>mtion moiement. he was the 
PriiKiiMl of the Hindu College, Delhi. He 
then heeiime first the IVincipal and then the 
Vire Cham ejtnr of Oupmit Vidynpith. lie 
waa impnsoiii-d in the eamimign of 1020 22. 
During the Aknli struggle, he advoented tlie 
Sikh cft«*e with great ability, and n few years 
ago he liccnme the P.duuttiQnal Officer of the 
Knmehi Municipality, llis loss is n great 
■latinnnl miafortiinc 


THE DATE MR AnSTANKAR 
"Tlie death of Mr AbhyunVar Is a great 
calamity for the country. lie was a great 
{onimnnder and nc\cr gave rniise to lower 
the prestige of the Congress flag, " was the 
resolution passed nt n piihlie meeting held 
at Delhi recently under the auspices of 
tfie Congress. 

Mr Gnndlii in n mesunge sent through 
Mr. atahadev Desai said "The licst way 
m wliiehhia countrymen could respect his 
memory is to emiilato tho fearlessness and 
the devotion of the late Mr. Ahliynnknr 
whosedoath la a bad thing for the country.” 


A l>VL.ni rinLANTllROPIST 
Wo deeply regret tho death on tho 22nd 
January of Mr. Mndan Mohan, father of 
Mr. Shri Bam. a Director of the proposed 
lleserre Bank, nt the ngc of 70. - 

A noted philanthropist. Mr. JlmLin Mohan 
had given over Its. 2,60,000 to various 
chanlftble institutions. Do waa a Municipal 
Commiasioner of Delhi for 10 years 

It; 
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CiJKKbj<CY AKU banking 


RAILWAYS 


]S0 


yisAscuL BASIS OK THE BEyonus 
In ft brfnckust (iixwh on Junuir)' 8lh, Sir 
Georgp Schuster nm<!c ft farpfiil «urAc> of 
IniiLVs fimncul con<litionnn(l cmplmAisiNlthc 
flnancifti rrnult of over throe worst joftrsof 
flcprcMsjon lit! ^lanh. 10.it wns Ihul the 
Oo^cmmcnt of India not onl) met ull current 
expenses from the reseniiPH hut sot ftsidoft 
surplus revenue of £;(!.OQO.OOQ for deduction 
of her debts after proNuhn* ft Kreut sum lv»t 
jeor jitfainsl the ciirthipiakr ilsmsRo. He 
contended that this showed th-at the financial 
8] stem was fund iment itty sound. 

. As rcBards'thc transfers of rOAj*onsil»ilil>. 
Sir GoorRO Schuster s-nd that attention in 
Britain had been conccnlritid ou risVa nml 
sftfcRUftrds jlo cmphjsised that the safe 
euanU were o. relative side of the plan 
which, ho hopcsl, would remain m tho 
bacliftround. 

He conclude<l that there was roo<I sround 
lot anticipntmit that tho imnimuin ohhgulory 
seeds for establishing Fo<U-nil and Provincial 
Governments in flaaociul e<iuiltbrium noiild 
bo met without icoi.sir<ti.>iog the ftnancinl 
stability of Indin. 


HOt’ns OF MOIlK 0\ ntUAVAVrt 
Jlf. Jamnad.ns M. Slclitft saileil by tlie 
ric/orifl for Geneva on January 10 to 
Htteii*! llie forthcomme nieetinc of 
tl,<. I Ii. O rorifcreiiee. Infervicnod by 
jj,e Press Iwfore Ins dijiarture. Mr. 

said that he was ROinR to finht 
tj,e cause of ii.hOOOO railnn) workerg, 
regat'bns the interpretation by tho 
Governinriit of India of the Hours of Work 
According to the Geneva 
Convention. Kind .Mr ^^ehtn, all niilvviiy 
workers were to have iimfortn ciRfit hours 
work blit till Goveniment of India, having 
rntifte*! the Convention, hod failed to enforce 
,t Mnifornil) on bD rnilvvnjs. The i>osilion 
Hint vvliile the 0 I P Ib»iJ«va> workers 
had work ohi> an right 'hours it.S), oClicr 
tomt'wn> mamvsevl rniKivy wotkera hndtovto 
t<.n liours work Such discriminntion, added 
3 lr .Mehta. Imd liei-n challonRed b) him nt 
the last tnectiiii; of the International Ijnlxiur 
Confereme and the Governing Dody of tho 
I O imd netepted tils interpretation of 
the Convention, niimcly. that it slioold bo 
appl'e*! uniformt> to all rndaajs. 


FIKAhCIAL All! TO INOUaTltlES IS O.P 
The first (prehminarj) meetintf of the 
Induitri.il Finamo Cuminittec Kpiwrinteil b> 
the Government with Sir Sonibji I’oclikliair 
walk, Slanaging Director of the Central Dank 
of India, to inijuire into the question of 
giving financial aid to industries and lonsidcr 
infer ofio the recommend.ations of the 
Indostries ReorK.inKvtion Committee on 
the subject was held on Decemlier 17th 
at Lucknow. 

The Comroittce, ivtter Rcnenvl discussion on 
the scope and method of enquiry, deenled to 
issue ft ijuostionn lire to tho Chnmlicrs of 
Commerte, B.vnke, 'Joint Stock Companies 
and some prominent industrialists in tbo 
Province. 

HANKING TV CETLON 

The Ceylon Banking ComtnissioD. of which 
SirSorahji Pochkanwallav^us Chairman, has 
recommended a State aided bank for Ci^lon 
with ft tapital of one croie, of which 
80 per cent, will be contributed by the 
State. The Commission has made interest- 
ing recommcniktions such as the foimation 
ot a marketing boaid and an economic counciL 


llOVb RAU/ TIUNSPOUT IN INDIA 


^^ddreissing ft iwwting of the Tmuaiiott 
Advu^ry Couni.ll at New Delhi reccntlj, 
8ir Frank Noyce, MciiiUt for tMilioiir and 
Indiiatries. Government of India, referred to 
the growing coinpititiun between road and 
rad tmnsxiort in Induu 
6»r Frank said that it would !« profligate 
adiiimistration tf the Government of India 
and tbo Provinciil Governments should 
or allow private agencies to spend 
laoS*^ sums of money vn dcNeloping motor 
tradiport in siiihiiwiiy that it would increaso 
tliQ losses of railways and still leave krge 
trfttl* of the country with no proper moans 
Qt c<>minunictitiOD. 


BRITTSU RAILWAYS 

pritish Ikiwftjs had a much better year in 
I99t than 1033. according to the traflic 
returns for four great groups. neceipts 
lotAibng 149 million sterling showed an 
a,cx«we of over five millions. All tho groups 
beii^flted in both the p.issenger and 
menhandise sections, the most notable 
incase being on the Tendon Midknd and 
Scottish Railw ays of ov er tw o milliion st ciling. 
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SCIENCE 


TEE INDUS saENCE CONGRESS 
The Indian Science Congress met at 
Civlcntta on the 2nd January. Dr. J. H. Hutton 
rrcsid^. n. E the Yiceroj oiiened the 
Conference. In the course of his speech. 
His Escellency s.iid • 

The csample of the late Sir Jamshetji 
Tata, of the late Sir Tamk Nath Paht and 
of the Ute Sir Hash Behan Ghosc should 
be an emulous stimulant to priTatc 
benefactors. Onlj then can the uniTer- 
sities and leaders of science satisfactoiilj 
enrich the stream of scientific Tiork that 
flows from" the various centres of 
scientific nctmtj. 

Mr. Shyama Pras.sd Mukeijee, Vice 
Chancellor of the Calcutta UniTorsitj. 
Mclcomeil the delegates. .Addressing the 
Scientists, he said: 

India cvpects you to utilise your 
Attamments in such a way as to benefit 
your country and humauity at large 
To enable you to fulfil this noble mission, 
you are justly entitled to imstiotcd 
assistance from the people and from 
the OoNCTDiucot. 

Dr. J. H. Hutton, President, in his eiieeth 
referred to the work of the Academy 
Comcuittee appointed last year and the 
controversy with the Bangilore Academy ond 
and the Committee recommended that 
that body initiated by the Science Congress 
should be called the National Institute of 
Sciences la India and should co ot>erate with 
the three existing bodies of academy status in 
different ixirts of India. 

NmONAL INSTITUTE OK SCIENCES OF INDIA 
Inaugurating the first session of the 
National Institute of. Sciences of India on 
the 7th January ut the Senate House, 
n. E. the Governor of Beng.il traced the 
Bciiuenco of events beginning with the 
establishment of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal which, he s.ud. was the first step. 

Wishing the Institute success. Ilis 
Excellency s.iid: 1 can see no limit to the 
field of Usefulness which this new Institute 
can cultivate, for its purpose is to co-ordinate 
the work of such academic bodies as have 
alreadv been created in the various parts of 
India and would be created in future. 


FILM WORLD 


PAtll/ROBESClN 


C s 


Paul Robeson, the famous effgro actoh and 
singer wbeo addressing the Leagu^of Coloured 
Peoples m London, espreesed that the 'future 
of the Negro race was bound up with the 
peoples of the East — not w ith fli© “West. 


I um soon leaving England, he s.iid, for I 
refuse to live under the sword of Damocles 
all my life 

1 want to be where I can bean African, 
not have to be Ml Paul Robeson every hour 
of the day lam not sure where I will go 
Afnciv IS the place to go to For myself 
I belong to Afiica . if I am not there in body , 
I urn there in spirit 

After Iraciog an .iffimty between Chinebe 
culture and AfneuD, Mr. Robeson continued, 
no one can discuss the position of the Negro 
to the modern world without touching on 
modern problems. I definitely believe that tbo 
future of the African is tied up with the 
people of the East— not with the AVest. 


eiR OLIVER LODGE •> 

Sir Oliver Lodge, the 83 year old scientist, 
basset up an "endurance” record while 
oialing » him At EUtree, in which he plays 
the sole part. Standing under the glare of 
the 8.000 tVatt arc-lamps, he Bi>oke before 
liie miciophone anduiDiera for seven minutes, 
thus doubling the previous record for un 
uninterrupted *' take " setup by Mi. George 
Arliss. The film is for the Institute of 
Electrical Engineers. In it Sir Oliver makes 
prophecies that will cause great controversy 
in the world of science. 


KILa OF OLIVER CROMWELL 
The UFA ComiKiny ore plannmg to make a 
Dim describing the early life of the great 
composer J. S. R'lch, whose 250th anniversary 
will bo celebrated nest year. 

Oliver Cromwell is to bo the subject of 
another film scheduled in the production 
programme of this company for 1033. 


ARMAMENT FILMS 

Fdms about the armament industn' are 
increasing in number. The latest to be 
^ounc^ IS U’ur ,» a Racial, to be prodaceil 
by an independent American company. 
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AC^lCtlLTVat 


UML’S 


in 


rATTi.r. rorifirn n r.r. 

lUIf (» <!ti*rn (lorrnim'-fil fuf 

rarirt'i* ln< lu.hnK onf fi.TrrwtKnl 

r«-wtrtli rattl'*.*|»m>A«Trr S >*»t* 

•ml involrin? an nf alxmt lU. 2 

UAU« wni* al n «f lK<- I* I’ 

Asnc()Itnn»1 Il/-«mrrli f*ofnf>'iUr«* lo 
rtcommMulM lo On* Irir<Tt«l (*r>unr»l *>1 
Aifrlniltwral fli-vnrrJi (or l><-»oi{ flnaM”! 

Til** L\t«l to Oi'* iin'l'*ftAkir«c of 

rotton w*<h 1 rro^filn* oiul Oio 
dooflrtimlrtl fflVo for r^lnmlim |'r»>|>oitan*l». 
inTritiaitMifu of imlnJnr tnliK** |Tn>t«-5n<t 
prinriprtl nitroiioiia fooil rrojm »<n«n otKl 
cofnumr*! in 0i«> rotinlry. nmline i>«it 
•eirnhrtmUy tlio tnrril* of nirttnmi ao*! •»n4ll 
Ha»1v lyls rUiTi\«l t<» lx* rj'or»aU> fur 

doirJofunif illlrffooMirir 

rrjrriai. jtitsKVTiNfi tir*\tei» 

Thp CoKtUlultnn of A Crutnl M*rVrlimc 
Buff M nOnrliwl to Oio iiflico of tJio leoi'rrial 
Cotinnl of Airririiltiirul Ifr^onrOi r<in*i«tinK 
of ftn aericuilDrahnArkrtirit; A<l\iM*r. 7 •<'i>ictr 
mnrkctinif ofllccrA ai»l 10 A^xotAtit mArkrtnKt 
trna anfif)’im<fil on iho laili JAnHar> 
In A roAoIiition of Oin Ootrrni'unt of in4i« 

10 (lio IVturtmcdt of ImiwnAl Cuunril of 
A«riaitt>iml fW^-nrcli. 

The«o oflirrn* ailS lio rHoUM to 
cornmoiMioH nrul Kri>ii(>A of rnmmnati(i''tt of 
chcminti tiiid (ili)*inil rlmndtirnitiPA rikIi n« 

011 M*pil4. Rmin«. fruit. I tr., liO'uWtlio t'Hitini; 

of ('mdinc' trrlitH'iiir riiiI utxl* r 

practicftl cniiditionH. 


jtw^rrRWi r.iwrn rnvrrftr«frr 

Til#- riAl A» «utn»ltiU»r»I/»U,jr ConffT. 
^tirr- fn«-t ii» r '» Sl»t 

«TuVf tliO t of 5fr. r. P. IMUi. 

« l_t Til** fVnfrrrnio |«»«**! rrwtution* 
(> How il.if AOil «ft»oU 111 fo II irfio^ 

I^Untr Afi'l r^-^'rdiotf *tlh 

aril at tKr onotiifarior) 
frromfnrniUlioo* of ll.r J 1’ P Tlrj«>rt 
Tin* Pnofi-rrnrr I'l iroil lliat tli<* rrtnArl* 
Ifliul.* m t7tcif llirj P r Itrl'Oft Wrrr 

iinfiitifKW bikI tlir ru’Jil of ffir* rnlrj ulumlil 
lio rtt«-ri<l4-il to tnilinn* aiiil IruliRn f*tAlf*«' 

»n till* »Anii* manr*T a« flmt j>nit*o*rtl 

fur llfilwU •ttl'j'-* t« <lo(nifi!i-.l m tin* Urufr^l 
Kincilom AnantPiiirnl* inii«t Ik* ttiaJr lo 
|>rtlt idr at li-u*! liiri r M-nt* for tndi >tl lotaJur. 

l4«trr onJatnnn I'.’ ^^r S 
r»t o»rr tlir Ilurliia fndi.UI I.o)iriur 

ronfrruM-r 1!' <«il»i*r«l tnikiri l.iTiourrrB to 
rrmprTBlr »ilh tin* Iluftnan* l« •aflirilllf for 
riOjrr uloj'tton w ll»«* (nllraf (onn 

of Mif corritiiiirtit iiiniiitairiliift tlial llic* 
•uirrat t*futn|ii)ti in of itilrtrola of lllA 

niinofii) b> 111 R>*imiUtirii( iN inl>rr«|« rb 
mar a* p»««il.lr to tin* intrrriiia of Hir 
majont) In mirRitnf ihr umrtnl Jaliotir 
ronilitton* m Iliirnin Mr Jo«lii rrerritril 
ttm tlio fiuMminrnt of Irulin nnd llio 
I’nmixnl fliiM-rnini-nt*. mrJinlinif tlip 
Oo%rrnmri«f of Iliiriiu lnul not ilnnr mut li to 
(«»«• to tin* rrmtnmriiiliiiiin* of Oie 

lto»nl <4iniini«Kioii on Iniliitri lilmur. 

TIIK N\TI«)\tt. Tlltuts t sins fi:|)K|ttT10S 
Tlir tl« ni ml C^rtinnl of tin* Nnlionnl Tmil<a 


TllR r.ASIl IlKthSLT. t <>’•( ZHHIOVB 
Tlic Mnilnia Ootcrniiirnl lintr iWWisl to 
rctirnt llie Inml tcTpimr rotiP«'«aioi>a of ta«l 
Jpar in tho ctirrrnt fnMlI, pjtri’t in r«*aj«rrt of 
wot aniwaAmcnt nnil aiitrr clinrara on 
ryotanri lnnd«, rrRAnlios llic 

coneMsion ha* bi’m rciliunl In a (luiirtrr 
ofatiannamUic rmuM*. Tlir luiicraaioti atH 
UVc thf form of Riiorx n*ion of flu* rollrttion 
of 1{ Annaa m tlic riiprr in (lin cam* nf 
ARiKaainrnt on r}otwnri nit landtaml antrr 
cliargoB for ootvari and* iiroiirietnr) nrcfta, 
TWa applitii totkU Titraa TrwttM n{ti?r 
1D18-19. In other arena the Rii«p€»naion of 
collection will be 1} nnnaa in the ruitee. Aa 
rettarda dry aasessment, the Rnspensloo of the 
collection vill bo ono anna in the rupee. 


» nmil rialrmtioii iint lit Ilriiiluiy rreriilly 
•iiwlrr the iTfuuhncj of Mr Jainuadna MiUla 
»m| luloptnl neirntl rr«oliilion». The follow, 
•me ofTlrinl alnli'tnrtit nianit Ihe iiii-eling IiaR 
Ijeen iaamal — 


Thr Council t>ai.ae.l h IcnRlh) reaolutton cm 
Ui. Imnl r.n.millo--. „„ 

trww.gAVAcmrJ M'ltiwiiir rAitnafi-nafriR ilT na 
retroamde nnd nnaKOiilnlilr, mid n|<i>ointod a 
Comniittce to ilnift mnendminlH to Mio 
prots)*<al t’.ourniiu-nl t.f India «i» to W 
Mlmnttnl lhrou«li the llntiaj, Irfilwur Pnrtv 
pe Council recorded t1,c report of iho 
Indian ‘IclcRalion to the A.wtio r.„|,o„r 
^iwrwK held At ColoinlKi. and (lie report of 
tUo work do^ hy Mr. JninnmW M^ta na 
Tw?'" nt the last 

Ihterfl^ml Lnbour Conference at OcncTa.* 
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It U With fon^iiti'rftlilf lh.-»l I 

A comN) ihf of tli»‘ r»I»tor nf 

tliP Inilian Uttl'ir lo ftjrr,, nn nt>in*nn 
npon the OoTerntneTil of liiih-» Ilill «liuh 
hail iieot] intmiliiea-il in I’drlLinteiil aO'l i« 
no'K’ nn<f<T nenitinj in tlif ulrtc*- 

In A previoii* i,«<ie of tin'* jimnni I « *| 

iny Mown njdin eotneof thn •^ilirnl 

of the Joint {*#■]« t (’omtnilli e « ff j^irt him »• 
then «e hi>ew»-n the hill nml th« ilmfl of 
the Itulriiment of inotnn tion. Still inorr 
rect’nti) the rf^'Intion* nrriviil nt in the 
eonferenre of Inilnn I’rioef^ omi their 
iiunUterM h.»\e tin- luhl of ilu nml 

there ha* loon n nuiai ir<i|«>ri<iiit nml 
tnluihlo ill lute lo (he iforeu< of (Wimoo, 
on thene renoliition* 

I hA*e Ixvn nhle to pn throitali the hill 
onl} once, hut n nintfle ren<liti« i« not Mifll 
rient (or a full l■0(rl]lrlhetl«lnrl of it* |•rml 
Hions. It tmd hei-n trill) *ti)teil tluit n>*rr 
in the hiatnr) of the Slrili«h I'drliiitm nl hn* it 
hml to ileul with n more r(iiii{ih(-ite<l i>ri>hlem 
or eon^uliT niicll nii clutinnile nnil 

romt'rehpn«iie mninire. I wumler if 

r*rttli.in)en! h.i, e>«r hm) to rmioi'ler lefore 
now t'foM'.uin, no iiniiliiil uii,| i(iirti-nt«' uml 
l>n*tlini[ with •nfi itimnU, |ir<>\iMM nml 
exeotition* It is iliie to hnlnroi inhervnl m 
the eomhtiuiis of the I’rohh III n* liunrtsl In 
the Unti-h C.om rnment. If iIk ItritKli 
Oovcmuient hml iitti miitisl to lotrtxhKe n 
n\ew*\iT»' of ei>n*t»tut»oo«l n J.inn fw Ur»ti»h 
Iniha nloue with iln reli«ioii, nml ntliir 
iiiinoritiM. the jirohlrm would h«\p tieen 
Riiflidentl) nriluoiis luul Iioi>\). Hut the 
Ji-Rire to hnnK the Imliiin Slnten within the 
orbit of the new (onstitution hn' ciiornioiinl) 
nililcsl to the burden of the tii*h. And it linn 
l>een still more nititrikMiteil b)- the ihsirc for 
tbo iirotedion of Hnti'h interestn and Iho 
fontinuam e of Ilritish control in n iirncthnll} 
tinimrnired form. Tlie bill is (be oulcomcof 


onfMliptf I 


Imhu 


• ned motiim and of the 
nil t(,f |ofl ef the {Iritlah floieminefll 
t‘» r<,<imde Hill'll iljirfiretil inirfrwt* 
Th-rt ltd, m the hr,’ | hre tie demand Of 
Itriti.h Imhr for ifoteriiO.ent subjerl to 
•«M h It mi'iruri ri-,» r» iitiufi, nnd ‘nfeifu.tr*/* ft* 
wer» |■•,<.«•,tr* to Ihi iiilerest* o* the jierij !e 
(lore nn« llie d- ••iniil of riinlnnil rr|i,riuii* 
(iiioorilK, for lh< |>Mit>*tl'>n of thilr 
rti- W.ls the detimril of the 
, for tin I'nitertioM nttd fitnitile 
nux. .if lion tuitii niflit* And Ihere «n* 
ih> d. itiiind nf Itfilish eomtiu rrlftl inlere*t* 
for the miiinli li till I iif the |nMleeet1 mill 
doKiiii.tia |s~iln*ii wliiih the) hid nii)llirr*i 
•n lmh» Thi |•rllu»r) id.jrr-t of (he I'rinir* 
■t> loimiii; the Itniiml Tivhle eonh reneas* wn* 
loMsiin «.»fetf<iirils for the inniiilMiinre fti 
tli«ir intritrit) of iloir rutlit* id »oT(n't Ik'hI) 
ns"*in*t |s>„ihh « ni ri»M hm.'nt* h) n p^-lf 
coiermin; llriti»h Imhu Tluw e)i>re«Msl 
llo ir niUiiu'io's* to join no nil Iiuli i fislem 
lion widi cintril ri-*i>oiisihiln> m t||i> hni*' 
that ilw) wouhl I* Ihenh) fttdo to restniin 
rtiiv ntt<ni|>l* li\ the iT|ire*enlntiTeH of 
Jlridsh Imh.i h* interfere with (heir rixlit* 
nml iHiwor* The Im|>erii1 (lo)ernment iriM 
Ihnr hawrl) siil'ixirl to |hi< i>rt)i.os.d not 
iner*l> lietniise the) Wishisl to Ki\e (}io 
Indiin Ktnten their jii»l place In n nnilctl 
Imliii. hut l>einu*e tliej hoi>ed timt with the 
«o oismillon of the Pnnee* ns inemlx'ni of a 
tMlemlinn endow id with siinirient wiijjhlnce 
of repnwntatioii in Ihe fislernl leirislatiire 
they would lie aide to put An effective l.mle on 
the pnte of denim rut ) u, r,„!la „„,i 
"disinnle wifoKuanls for llnlish IntcrrstH. The 
ptoixmetl fedemtion U intended to cttnetil 
the nlliance IsUcen the Princes nml (he 
Hnli.h Ou)cmtnent (or p„riw>se, of mutiml 
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Inige number of the acceding States became 
incahcl for one reason or iinotlier. The Act 
does not contemplate the \oluntarj' 
withdrawal of States from the federation 
But it does Beeni to conteinplate the 
possibilit> of the instruments of accession 
becoming subsc.iuontb imnlid. 

Another precision winch seems oihui to 
criticism is clause 143 rciiuiring the feiVralion 
to ilefraj the oxiieiiscs of lIis Majosts 
incurred in discharging the funelions of the 
Crown in its relation with the Indian States. 

As the relations of the Crow n with the Indian 
States arc outi-ule the scoi'C of the 
Gocernment of Imliv Bill aiul are meant to 
I>o c\ctcised at the desiie, and for the Wnefit. 
of tho rrmtes, llie hurden should legitiniateh 
fall upon tho shoulders of the Piinces and 
not wiKsn tlie Tv\enues of t\io feclvtatww 
more esi>ociill) after the conteinplitcd 
Abolition of the tubutos and contiilmtiotis 
b> tbo States 

Let Us now SCO what cich of the throe 
Vswtiea to tlie federation st \nd to gam 
or lost* h\ itrt matcrialisiUion The 
t>eoplc‘0( British India obtain a sbidow of 
rcspoiisibihti m the eentml government and 
nn}' Indulge in the hui>etlut at some distant 
dete in the coiirso of n few gciiemtioiis the 
shadow mac lio transforinc-d into a substance 
Foilcmtion or no fc»lcnition, tlicj cannot 
etpicj atn triiisfor of control in n-pect of 
the revenod subjects of defence nnd etternil 
affairs. The [ndnn Princes will obtain a 
^olce ill the man.sgeincnt of the central re 
venues, in the central legislature and the 
central goeerninent and will l«e guaranteed in 
the evorcise of autocnicc under their eliim to 
the protection of their soverouii ngUtsb) the 
RcitisU Crown sirtue ol thevr tTeatira 
Tho' British Oovernmoiit will continue to 
esetfiso their powers of control from behind 
the screen of a resjH'iisihte fedonition One 
ctintiol help tcs-lmg that one dominant motive 
behinilGie ne.w m.biitim nf. ijifnr.ois «>.biv». Ia- 
mabe the future* Government of India safe for 
British ioter**sts. csmimenial and otherwise, 
and for the Indun Princes, far lie it from 
the minds of the jH-ople of nntish Indiv to 
injure either British interests or the interests 
of tho lodi«\ SUvU-s But tho »iwofe>et> 
pat not ic Indiin will N* how to make the people 
of India a& a whole united and prosperous 
and enable a umte<l Indie to attsm full 
Poainioa Statu*. 
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The draft instrument of instructions to the 
Governor General IS fairlj satisfactory so far 
as it goes. It provides for the formation of a 
CAbvnet in consultation with, a Prime 
Minister, for the encoiiragernent of a sense of 
joint resiKjnMbthtj among the mmisteis nnd 
for joint consultiVtiOD betw een the counsellors 
m charge of the teserved functions and the 
luuusterb It impccsses upon the Govemoi- 
Gcneml the need for eveicising his special 
resjioiisibihtieb in such a manner as not to 
weaken the sense of responsibility of tho 
ministers or enable them to rclj upon hi& 
special responsibilities in order to relievo 
theniaclvc*. of then own piopei responsi 
bihtics How this niceh contrived sjstem of 
checks and countei checks will work remains, 
to be t>cen 

1 isoiiiliil out HI iin previous niticle * that 
(he pioviaioiib of the new reforms which 
prolubileil disciinnnatioo would prevent tbo 
cmouiiigement of Swadeshi industry and 
trude So r.ii us tariffb and fiscal policy ftro 
coDccriuil. the instrument ol instructions 
.diowb the Goveinor General to interfere in 
t.iiilT i<oh<v oiilj when the main intention 
of the iMilKv n> to injure the interests of tho 
United Kingdom ivitbei than to further the 
econoiaic intciestb of India But at the end 
of iwngmph 14 of the instructions, the 
Covernoi General is retjuired to beai 
in imnd tho ji.irtnership between India 
und the I’nitetl Kingdom nnd the mutual 
obligations nribiug from it. This clause in 
vague and obscure and It lb more than likelj 
that it (ontuins n lurking pledge of imperial 
prefeicncc The question of prefercntinl 
tariffs foi gooils of British origin must be 
allowed to lie decided upon the merits of 
each c.iM* invic.id of being treated as ii 
matter of courvo und general obligation. 
Import tariffs arc onlv a negative motbcKl 
of fo'tenng the induslrv and trade of 
a coimtrj The Use of the positive 
vA vucoutwgemerit 'oj 'oounties or 
Bub-idicB hvs been sovcrclj restnctcil bj the 
provision forbubhng di-<:riniination ngI»in^t 
British companies, shipping and indnstnnl, 
who arc the most formidable competitors in 
(he field. The provisions of tho bill for 
rcciproeil} afford absolntelj no protection 
for the development of Indian industries 
snd manufactures. 

• /Mdids finU>e, I>«c«abrr J9M. 
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cotton manufactures have been rising, cotton 
manufactures more than cereaJs .\nd 
oil seeds. 

CUSTOMS BE^ENUU 

Customs re\enuc is usualtj tonsideied an 
indication of economic pio-'peritj, nlthougli it 
has its own limitations ns a guide to the 
general economic health of the counlrj As 
it depends upon the import of goods into the 
conntrj in a eenso it may be said to rcllect 
consuming capaciti. 

INDItN CUSTOMS RUtKXUE 
Eight months ended November. 

Croies of Rupees. 

iDaa ion lou 

85'8 32 a 3*0 

After the discouraging shunkage m customs 
revenue m 1033, the iocover> in 1934 w 
especially welcome The Dudgel estim.ilcs 
for 1031 83 were but slightly above the 
uctuaU of 1933 81 . but if we iua> judge from 
current reeeipts, the actuvls for 1034 85 arc* 
likely to (li»elo«o slight iiuprovement on the 
estimates for the year and tonsidemble 
improvement on the ictuals for 1038 351 A 
more heartening ftMtiiro for our purjiose is 
that neuly the entire luipio'oi'ent is due to 
increased receipts from revenue duties and. 
more significant still, the total receipts from 
piotectivc duties h.i-* declined i»erteptihl). a 
fact which may ho interpreted to mean that 
an incrcaMog proportion of the cviintiv s 
reiimrenicntb is hi-mg < iptureil by the 
products of Indi.in industries. 

CLr.VttlSO HOUSE tlOUBES 
Clearing Xlonve Statistics arc the 
turometer of business uctivity within the 
country. Prices of coniniovhties and 
securities arc vciy often intlucncol by 
niiticuwtions and other siwiilative factors. 
Clearing lIou'C flgurcN on the other hand 
rcprcscut actual traiiKictious negotiated and 
concluded and are. therefore, a aafer guide 
fo economic activity. Tfte fot.vf Tofnnie of 
cheiiuc-s clesvrol during the year 194t npto 
8th IVceniTa'r nmountfl to 1,674 crores as 
against l.S'vs crorcs during the corre-ponding 
period of lOJ.l An lucrcuM.* of ^>6 crores »s 
certainly impressive and is nn iRii>ortant 
.sign it of improving trade conditions, the 
more so licctvnse C-alcutta, Bunibkvv . litadras, 
Karachi. Lahore and Cnwnpore hare all 
participated m this increase 


FOREIGN TRVDE 

Shitoking foteign trade was one of the 
most disquieting features of the period of 
deprtwsion. Thoye.ir 1033 34 marked some 
lecovciy in the exports of Indi.in merchan- 
dise, but imivorts continued their downward 
trend, although the rate of decline had 
nppaicatly slowed down Duiing the seven 
months ended October 1934, however, the 
value of imports registered the lemarkablo 
incicase as compaied with the corresponding 
peiiodof 1933, of 8 ciores or 18 percent. 
The total exports including re expoits 
dieclo-s-'d an inciease of 2’1 ciores or 
2 iiet cent The total foieign trade including 
iuii>oi(b, eviKutb and lo exports registered an 
imreasc of 10 ciores oi 7 per tent 

A ileui analysis of foreign tiade discloses 
many inieivsting fe.vtiues In impoits gram, 
pulse and tiout h.ive gone up. but sugar has 
dv'tlined foi the obvious teason that an 
lucreasing pioivoition of India's lequirementis 
being met by intei ual production, n fact which 
IS uD index lu the dev clopment of Indian sugar 
industry and a justification of the 
Governments polity of disci iiiimatmg 
protection On the export side food, drink 
and toUicco declined, mainly ov\ ing to reduced 
exports of lea. which was inevitable under the 
Tea Rcstnction Scheme. Expoits of mw* 
materulsaod articles niainlv niimamifactured 
incieased, but nearly the whole of the use is 
attributuble to the retuarLible increase iti the 
eviHjrts of law lotton to Jaivin. Othei-wisc 
there was a fiviily widespreud shrinkage in 
tmdo ns compared with the corresponding 
penod of 1933, raw hides and skins, oil-seeds, 
raw juto and raw wool being the principal 
commodities that suffered. It is very clear, 
Uiercfoco, that the rise in the total export 
trade is not a reflection of n gcncnil increased 
exivoit activity covering a wide range of 
evjvort commodities, but is the result of 
unusually heavy foreign demand fora few of 
them only. This particular fact would seem 
to iDU'icnt'e I'fiat forces working for economic 
revival have not exerteil univer6.vl influence, 
but are really confinetl to certain areas and 
comniodities. 

We should not. however, bestow undue 
importance upon foreign trade figures 
moenifv their n 


magnify their signiflcance. It is well to 
remember that India's internal trade is bv 
far more important from the point of view of 
her^economy. \7e have i . . . ^ 
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registered a ri^e of as much as 38 points or 
23 per cent. That securities backed by such 
dissimilar aspects, influenced by bucIj varjmg 
conditions. -subject to the action of such 
entirely different forces, and held and deolt 
by people with such entirely different aims 
and purposes should all reveal a common and 
remarkable upward trend is the surest 
indication of the quickening of the economic 
pulse of the nation Herein is roflected not 
only current conditions but more, the 
investor's estimates and hopes of the future 
It IS this latter factor — so pronouncedly 
psjchologieal— that is extremely signitiennt 
as evidence of economic reiivat. 


If further evidence is required, it is easily 
and convincingly furnished by the increase 
in the volnmc of currency necessitated by 
increased economic netivitj. Diiiins the 
Hst thiec aears the volume of notes in 
CTiculation has been rising slow Ij. Between 
15th December 1D31 and 15th December 1834, 
the increase was 14 crorcs or 8 per cent. 
It the exigencies of the Goiernineiit's 
financial position and the Government’s 
determination to maintain nn ov er v allied 
rupee exchange had not been allowed to 
mfluence their internal tiiirencj policy, wo 
should have witnessed an even greater 
mcreasc in the volume of currency in India. 


THE ASSEMBLY’S VERDICT 


By Mr S ‘^ATYAMURT! ml a 


T he verdict of the IjCgislative 
Asbcmbly on the Joint P.irliamentar\ 
Committee's report has been vaiiously 
interpreted by various people more or less 
RceorAmR to their pohlieal mchnationa Bnt 
certain facts need to be stressed in order 
that tbo verdict mav be appreciateil in its 
trno perspective Without Oovemmciifs 
participation in the voting, which reallv 
amounted to aliout 88 votes, the verdict of 
the House would have been perfectly clear 
For one thing, neither the Oorernment nor 
any of its aupporters flared to put forward 
before the Assembly, ns one of them did in 
the Council of Stite, any resolution or 
amendment for the acceptance of the 
J. P. C. report The reason is obvious 
They know, none better, that such a 
resolution would have been defeated bv 
an ovcnvhelraing majontj. The Congress 
resolution for rejection had the aopport of 
a distinct majority of clcctisl inciulKTs of the 
House. If Mr. Jinnah 's pattv had remained 
neutral, wo would have carried it. As it was. 
we lost by about eleven votes and therefore 
the verdict of the Assomldv which was 
elected directly on the i««iic of the acceptance 
or rejection of the J. P. C. report is 
perfectly clear. 

Coming to Mr. Jinnah ’s amendment, it 
may now suit the Government or its 
supporters to suggest somelhins else; hnt. 
during the time of discn««ion and even 
during the time of voting, frantic attemyits 
were made by the Government epokesmen. 


particularly hi the Law Memhefi Commerce 
Member and the Home Member, to make it 
clear to the members of the Assembly that 
the aoeeptanee of Mi Jinnah 'a amendment 
meant lejection of the scheme and that, 
in feet theie was no djfforeneo between 
Mr Tmnahs amendment and Mr Bulabhai 
Desai s amendment NVith that point of 
view clearly hefoie the House, the members 
of the House inflicted a crushing defeat on 
the Government In can ng ilr Jmnah’s 
amendment The Government h.ad a minority 
consisting of 88 " elcctiifiod autoniatona ”, as 
one Honourable 'Member called them, 9 
Europeans, and just ii few others So the 
verdict of the AssemhU is clear that the 
Government of India Bill is not w.antcd 


The nttitvide of the Congress on Mr. 
Jinnah'a amendment to accept the Coiiimiinal 
Award has boon misinterpreted in some 
quarters But the fact is forgotten that the 
Congress Party tabled an amendment neither 
accepting nor rejecting the Cotninunal Award, 
but that that amendment was defeated 
by the Government and the Mussnlmans 
IQIIHUR hands. After that defeat, it is but 
natuml that the Congress should remain 
neutral on any motion either to accept or 
regect the Communal Award I concede that 
it w~i8 possible for the Congress to vote 
against its acceptance, but the Congress would 
Wejkn,.o,r j r..olntlon or .mraament 
^ bevn on the order paper asking the 
House to reject the Communal Award. The 
CopsxMfi would have voted against both. It 
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this Aerfirt, Hie Govcrnnicnt o£ India should 
Muse the Seerctnry of Stale to drop the 
Goicmmciit of India Bill. The Secretary of 
Stale should diop the Bill. It does not look 
ent. ^ '* ^"ti pursiio his own 

thnl^' i^'’*i Indian political parties and 
fii^i n f™ '* porfectly clear to 

tiTOt Britain that this constitution is not 
eno i"'' ‘ rcsponsihility for 

ennetins It in the tooth of Indian opposition 
M"iostj’« Coii™n,onl. 
in lo pursue nnj eoureo of action 

in lospeet of the foitlKoiniiiB Constitution. 
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The Co-operative Marketing of Farm Produce 

BY 


Dr. J. G. SHRIKHANDE, M.sc, PluD. (London) A.i.c. 


Q uestions” relating to the marketing 
of farm products arc recei% mg greater 
attention than ever before. The 
farmer realises that prodaction la onlj a part 
of the farm business and that proper market 
ing is equallj’ important. He, except in A 
few cases, no longer markets all his produce 
directlj- to the consumer Sliddlemen’s 
services are re<iuirpd, but as the farmer notes 
the number of stops in marketing and the 
difference between the price be receives and 
that paid bj the consumer he frequently 
doubts that his products ate distributed in 
the most direct and economical nay. 

A most effective method of enabling tbe 
cultivator to secure a full premium for his 
produco is organisation for the puipose of 
sale. Group marketing must bu more 
efficient than individual marketing, cspeciall.v 
under Indian conditions where the individual 
producer is such a small unit. The key to 
the problem lies in co operative effort as is 
practised in Europe and America The 
Ro}al Commission on AgricuUnie suggested 
the oTgamsation ol co operative sale eocietiee 
as the best method. The^ observed that 
these societies a ill educate the cultivator in 
production and preparation for market of hts 
produce, will provide a sufficient volume of 
bis produce to make efficient grading possible 
and Mill bring the Indian produce into direct 
ouch with the export mirkets and with the 
argo coDMimers in this country like tbe 
•otton and jnle nulls. Co operative sale 
ocieties represent a small beginning in this 
hrection. Such societies can well be nssigtcd 
t>> the ngueulturol department in the 
sradmg of produce. 

General ngnculturnl organi-sitions have 
been important factors in creating greater 
interest in co-oporative marketing and crystal 
living this interest into action. Co oiwrative 
marketing may be defined ns working 
together for mutual benefit in solving 
marketing problems. Co operative marketing 
organisations are business enterprises and 
a comparison of the plan of organisation 
and operation of a cooperative marketing 
association with those of ordinary bnsiness 
corporations may be made to understand some 
V) 


of the most outstanding features of co- 
operative enterprise A co-operative organi- 
sation is a democratic institution in which 
the voting rights of the members aro usually 
equal, whereas the general business 
corporation customarily grants the stock- 
holder a vote for each share of stock which 
he owns A stock holder of a corporation 
can thus control his activities by acquiring 
more than filtv per cent of its capital stock. 

Mention is frequently made of theKocbdal© 
piinciple of co operation m discussing co- 
©iveiative mniketing They derived their 
name fioui the town of Rochdale m England, 
where a sm-ill group of weavers in 1844 
organised a CO operative store based on these 
pnocipiea Although tbe original Rochdale 
association was one of consumers and not of 
farmers and had for its object co operative 
purchase and not sale, yet farmers’ marketing 
organisations are often referred to as being 
established on the Rochdale plan Marketing 
IS business, and carry mg on marketing through 
a CO operative organisation does not remove 
it from the sphere of business. 


Although marketing conditions vary with 
different provinces, yet in spite of the 
diversity of the system under which 
agricultural produce is marketed in various 
parts of India, cei tain broad generalisations 
cun be made 03 a w hole It has almost been 
well established that where the cultivator is 
in .V position to dispose of his produce inn 
market, however limited m scope and badly 
organiMsl. he obtains a better price font than 
when he disposes of in his own village, even 
when the cost of transport is taken into 
account Ilenco the importance to him of 
properly organised markets. The importance 
of such maikets he« not only m the functions 
they fulfil bat also in their reactions 
upon production. 

Tlie following aro some of the common 
disabilities under which the Inihan farmer 
libours in selling his produce 


1 . Deductions for 
charitable purposes. 2 
large Rumples without 
8, Manipulation of 


religions and 
Taking away of 
^ny payment, 
scales. measures 
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Llimneh. Evidenco of tho fact is not 
waotinB tliat tho British st.itottmco Lavo 
rocoBnisod tho ihsintcBratinB foicos o! the 
rise of cihicatcil iiitcUi?cntu^ \n Asia, the 
ruinous effect of econouiic hovcott on com- 
mercial nations, the (h^ouleis of Emopoan 
nations, nnd Ttiihsia'i. ilotcrininctl plan tohelp 
Asiatic belt assertion. The ussortions of 
British BtaU'Mnon cleari> point to then 
determination to mate their vasvrU into 
nations, fe'i-ippiing tlieni with stwl hoops of 
friendship in place of the iron tiomls of 
militarism, and to h<ne nssuicsl unto itself 
the same gloiions plui in the mw era of 
enlightened impoiiahsm tlwt it enjoyed in 
the now closing nge of iiolitunl domination 
Britain has realised \eij cleiul> that to 
^\^r 5 iTrcii=*c\'n^i'i>*tvaiT> hvn Nsivt impne 
from an empire ol the hwtnd to an empire of 
commertc. John Bull and Untie 8am. 
though filiclders foi piinciple. do not hesilak* 
to cliiuigd their mind when facc'd with Muh 
circiiRistanccH. It immi lie ndmiUed tliat 
the change in the attitude of Britain is «ot 
nofens lofens. B> goncml aduiission in 
England, tho lime has come for the 
Parliament to share its iKiwcr with those 
nhom fur genemtionH it hah sought to tniiii 
(tv the art of wlf-govcrnniect 

Bussia. ostmeised h> Borope nn»\ Ameiua 
for a long time, thought it best to turn her 
c>r>> to Asia, and her ahgnnient with the 
Asiatic peoples ha^c liocii ninde ens) bj her 
cnUiimt hackgroiind. Itiissiv hclongs to the 
West by tier Idstory hut to the Bast t«y 
Rontiineiit. With a keen hniM* nfMmhm- 
velliiin pmctienlit), she with Chinn thought 
ol milking II roiitinontnt unit ns ugunst Itie 
manthne nystem (ornnHt by Great iJritmnivnd 
the Uniti-d SUtes of Amenen. Torminienitt 
the schemi-s of ertpilnhst isiwcri* iiRainsl her, 
slio’iKilii'iy introTiucvd a new game nnft Viin-w 
her lot wiUi the Asiatics and joined llm 
fraternity of the VniiWssV. She wnn main]) 
Infilrumenlul in hilping the jonng iiitelli- 
Rptitin in Turkey, I’ersia. Afghnnistun, 
and China to hoi«t W’ocslrow WilsonV 
Kmncr of wlf-dvt*-nnination. When, on 
May 51, the fli-st (spial mid reciproiral |rr.it\ 
hctwwn China »nd a 'while jiower Tl«s«ia 
was signcsl. jv M-ry famous Acierican t-tudeat 
of intemstioual pohtiea remarked: "Ilfs 
the most portentous piesre of enlichti'ise*! 
intrnistional philaiithn'py since FreBee 
brlpcd to E-ske Amenen a nation. 


Cast out of Europe for political and econo- 
niie rciiBons, tho Iliissians tried to ffnd a 
nicntal kinship with the Jap.\nosc guffenng 
{join fcnohs to their racial pride ndministored 
by the United States. For a time tins new 
l^mc deemed to succeed but iotensi^o 
industrialism us the method of curing for 
japan's large population having fulled, 

^iomsm ngavn enme to ho tho policy. Thus 
{he interests of Japan and Russia are 
(.‘lashing with threat to World peace. China 
(ind Russia also could not go any longer hand 
in hand duo to the fundamental difference in 
their iKihtiial creed. 

The circumstances hay c thus become very 
complex and it lequups mre honesty anil 
GwWwVJ. tvci-w. o. firc'Xt war 
wnlc-ss Rusvia renoiitites her desliiietive 
desigiis, Jn\«vn her expansionism, and China 
her anti foreignism. In those Bncrirtccs, 
Rritam and tlie U, S. A. mu&t also join Jiiind^ 
in regard to their dependencies. Thus 
through mutiiivl H.ur»ficeH ran World 
piiKc 1 k‘ m-ulo secure in tlua ago of all' 
toand awakening. 
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abandoneil the Gold Sfanclard. ' The latter 
rUe likely to he maintained, especially 
because the inauguration of the Reserve 
Bank will create greater confidence in the 
cjUting Indian b.inking institutions. As 
compared with the rise in deposits, the cash 
balances have not risen in the same proper 
tion. The cash Uxlanccs hare risen from 
Rs. 11.942.000 to Rs. 101,035.000 bv 1932 and 
this proportionatelj small rise m cash 


balances is due to increased confidence of the 
public ID the Indian joint stock banks, which 
has enabled these banks to work with lower 
cash on h.and Another reason that can be 
attributed to this is that such banks 
have increased their investments in gilt- 
edged securities .and this has also to an extent 
minimised the necessity of large cash balances. 

CO OPERVTIVi: BASKa 
Their progressive figures are as under : 



Number of 

Paid up 

Reserve and 

Deposits and 

Cash 

Year. 

Reporting 

Capital 

other funds 

Loans i-cceiv cd 

Balances. 


Banks. 

(000) 

(000) 

(0001 

(000) 



Rs. 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs. 

laii-i.-,* 


8.8H7 

2.500 

50.319 


1921-22 

C8 

10.709 

2.C71 

64.568 

3.913 

1922 23 

77 

13.231 

4dW4 

84 ..307 

6,279 

1D.U.S2 

201 

37.488 

£5 038 

818 216 

18,934 

1932 83 

21G 

89.010 

81.095 

870 239 

35.372 


. .The figures of cooperative banks, where 
avail ibte. show us that ns the movcmcDt was 
in its toons till 1022 23, the progressive 
figures are not very rcm.vrkable . but since 
1081>d2, the marked increase in the niiml>er 
of banks, Cipitnts, Reserve-., Deposits and 
Cash IkvUvnccH is vorj rapid indeed 
The nutnlicr of banks that stood at 77 
In 1922 21 inerrasod to 210 by 1932 33 
nearly tnplwl. Similarly, the paid up 
capital rose from Rs. 1.S.2 11.000 to 
Ra. 89 010,000 during the same pcrioil The 
Beserves show a very rcimrkable progress 
from Rg. 4 2.11.000 to R*. 31,09.5,000 during 
10 years, while the dciwits have also a tale of 
remarkable rise to tell from Re H4,807.000 to 
Us. 370.239 000 The rise in deposits mast 
likewise affect the ca->h balances and so we 
“'ce a big jump of nearly of Re. 3 crores 
therein. The incrensc in ca.>h Imlances is 
also Bceountevl for by the lower advances d«c 
to the effect of doprevvion resulting in low 
prices of agnciiltunil proilucis 
, rOsTVI. RVSKs 

. Wo now. civnie to the Postal IVsnk«, 
laclaJing the Ovsh Certificates: 


Tear. 

19U-15 
1921-22 
1922 23 

1931 82 

1932 S3 
193-3 31 


Postal Savings Postal Ca«h 
Depot>its (000). Certificates! (CW). 


lb*. 150 000 
Rs. 220,000 
Rs. 231.900 
r.*. 8s'2.000 
Rs. 431.000 
lU 523,200 


Ra. ... 
Rs. ... 

Ra, S1.S00 
Rs. 445.300 
R.S. 556.400 
Rs. C37.200 


The above figures reveal a remarkable 
increase lo Postal Saimgs Bank deposits 
which stood at Its 15 crores in 1014-16, went 
uptoRs 52croiesh> March, 1034. Similarly 
postal cash ceitific.ites which stood at Bs. 8 
erores m 1922 23 went up to Rs. 63 crores by 
March. 1934 This tremendous rise to postal 
b-inks and certificates, which, combined 
together, gives os an increase from Rs. 16 
crores m 1914 15 to Rs IID crores by March, 
1934. Iws not been of very matennl help to 
tlictnideand indnstrics of the country but 
has Urgely hcliioil Government finances. 


It may be mentioned here that we have 
selected the year 1915 1921. 1922. 1931 and 


I9.t2 for tins review for tlie following reasons : 

The ye.!r 1915 has been selected as that 
marks the complete recovery ofthecountrv 
fronx the shock of the hanking cHms that 
India h.ul to r.ass through m 1913. and 
swmlly b^.,u-.e the effects of the beginning 
of the ^ nr period on U-inking may be 
ehminate!!. Tlie yc.vrs 1921 and 1022 were 
wlocted because the inauguration of t^ 
Imperial Rink in tint year i- an imr«rtnnt 
l«n’;jng history of Tnd^. and 
fb.at which marks 

comnletcd the survey of the fiv 

r 
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76.013 

265,071 

161.703 

««.073 

65.099 


1915 1, 

1921 17 965.15(5 

1922 iH 751,9(51 

19J1 ,7 733,814 

1932 ly 1\‘^''-726 

Tilt above fiLrijics t y*>,999 

'"'mwil (r„,„ 1, '■ , bction 

mod „„dor ° <l>innB 11 ... 

jncreased f,on, n '••“POsiIk 

JJ ”. . so , c ; ii , 000 , 1 , , i “' ■'■‘''•^ si'.ooo i „ 

‘«I.O .Olo If 

II..',. ,.,J, 


Invchtnieula m r 
otbcr secant, ea '“'"‘"-‘'u.t 
tl .,.'!™'"'"" """ I-M 


and 

and 


1928 


tUiSO 

t‘om Il„. 7G.oi8fooo”(V^‘^‘‘n'“^'"''° ‘"frcasod 

“ Mj. that Xlr i ^f>»39.000 that is 
f»J n««Hy Iis. 40 cioreR 
;«'cim reaped by onh n 
JJe lieriod. If 2 crores during 

he E\t.b.inKe Hanks ^fro i ^Ti ^ '® I’osition of 
hn lancc-slieets of the consolidated 

The Cliartored Bank ^‘'’c of tbem : 

|h Ik of indaa Ltd • tli v 

India Ltd., and n ^.^''^'onal Bank of 

i.o p. ^ o. aX.”' 

hH icarh j, during tlio 

l.a,e 


W. 1 50.000 
”'''J0r HmIi ,n,. n ^'^S'CIG.OOO 

oiclmTOl, ,„ JKo.?,”"*' me. 


" I'e I...I in^ 

taiclmenl , ,„ B IU , S , r ‘' '“'"""ms “|„;i 


1931 

•^99.892.000 

^' 17 , 318.000 


1032 

1^17,977.000 

^69.018,000 


Year. 

ms 

1921 

1022 

1931 

10.32 


Niiinber of 
rerorling 
Hanks. 

15 
05 
fi8 
81 
83 


Caiutni . 

62.077 

101.583 

88.521 

86.051 

80,180 


« * /,o 18 oon 

•■'<■ lr...li, „„,, ,„d . ^'SO, 018, 000 

“'■"■■nlv ., l , l „ eS7‘'"«‘>f tliUcouDlri ' b„l 

( I . J ," <■"» nl « 77c “■'HKS 


80,180 

sS ' X ^° r -' Sr , s ; r .^-- 

SoV° ii- 

r . 7 ; >'> - JiVr * >■> iUr ¥, 7j 

A»conii>arFfl , -.’i '"I'dnl of ,, r h'juida- 


Hceerv 

16.038 

62.IOJ 

28 . 9.30 

■16.059 

77.980 


^‘■Oosits. r. I T> 

k-asb Bulance. 


187 . 8(51 

801,6(5.5 

650.180 

600.729 

761,001 


11.912 

160,012 

125,990 

81,61!) 

101.055 


Hs . 10 cat ! rv .« ^^ h055 

.” lm ', U7 - r - '■-•■ “ ™» o ' 

id/'si °' o ™ 

^hfn ifradualK- ^ 660,720 oon i ^his, tbo 

"seinS J lo Hs SnV^^^^l “nd 
.''soId,ro„"‘i°d/""''‘<-n oe„„X.7"oof • 
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al)andoned tbe Gold Standard. Tbe latter 
rise is lAelj to be ni.aintaincd, cspeci.rlly 
because the inauguration of the Reserve 
Bank mil create greater confidence in tho 
esisting Indian banking institutions. As 
compared with tho rise in deposits, the cosh 
balances ha\e not risen in the same proper 
tion. The cash haUncea ha\e risen from 
Rs. 41,912,000 to Es 104.055,000 by 1932 and 
this proportionately small rise in cash 


balances is duo to increased confidence of the 
public m the Indian joint stock banks, ^^hich 
has enabled these banks to work with lower 
cash on hand. Another reason that can ho 
attributed to this is that such banks 
haac itiereascd their investments in gilt- 
edged securities and this has also to an extent 
minimised the necessitj of largo cash balances. 

CO OPEnVTIVE RANKS 

Their progressiie figures aie ns under • 


Number of 

Paid np 

Rcserv e and 

Deposits and 

Cash 

Repoiting 

Capita). 

other funds 

Loans received. 

Riilancos. 

Banks 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 


Rs. 

Rs 

Rs. 

Rs. 


8.887 

2, .500 

50,319 


"ca' 

10 709 

2.671 

04.568 

8.913 

77 

13.231 

4.231 

84.807 

0,279 

204 

87.488 

25,058 

818.216 

18,931 

21G 

30.010 

31.095 

870,239 

86.372 


igil-l'S* 

1921-22 
1922 23 
1031-82 
1032 83 

. , The figures of co opcrativo banks, where 
JiVailable. show us that as the nioxemcDt was 
In Its teens till 1022 23, the progressive 
nro not very remarkable . but since 
f niarkcd inoioasc in tlio number 

r 1 ^npitals, Reserxes, Deposits and 
Jjj^h Balances la serj rapid indeed 
• ,nnmhpr of banks that stood at 77 
in 1922-23 increased to 210 bj 1032 88. 

“ „*•' "fnrly tripled. Similarly, tho paid up 
from Ra 18 231.000 to 
•89 010,000 during the same period The 
er^s show a, xory lemarkabJo progress 
‘rom lU. 4,2.34,000 to Rs. 81,095.000 during 
rears, 'sliilo the deposits have nho a tale of 
‘■‘SO to tell from Rs 84,807 000 to 
livl . ^'819 000 The rise in deposits must 
the cash balances and so we 
* 1 . ® jump of nearly of Bs 3 eroies 
erein. The increase in cash balances is 
. for by tho low er advances dne 

® effect of depression resulting in low 
rf'COB of agricultural products. 

^ rOSTAI. HANKS 

nowv Come to tho Postal Banks 
’^diog tho Cash Certificates • 

Year. Roatal Savings Postal Cash 

Deposits (000). Certificates (000). 

. inJM® 150,000 Rs. . . 

220,000 Rs. — 

Rs. 231,900 Rs. suoo 

Rs. 882,000 Rs. 415,800 

mas!? Rs. 431.000 Rs. 65C.400 

lU. 623,200 Rs. CS7.200 . 


The above figures reveal a remarkable 
increase in Postal Savings Bank denoslta 
which stood at Rs 16 crores in 1014. IB \v«n? 
uptoRa 52 crores b> March, 1081 . Similarly 
postal cash coitificatcs which stood at n. o 
orotes in 1922 28 went up to Rs. 03 crores 
March. 1984 This tremendous rise iHostM 
bmks and certificates, which. comK^ 
together gives us an increase from 
crores in 1914 16 to Rs. HC crores hv Hi 
1934. has not been of very material 
tbe trade and industries of the cmmi 
has largely heliwl Ooveimuont fiLiicea^’ 

It may be mentioned here fl„t 
selected the >eai 1915. 1921 laoi *'*’■0 
19.32 for this ,ev icw for the folio: "»'I 

Tbe year 1915 has boon b.J 
marks tbe complete 

from- the shock of the Iwinki., ^ '^“"ntrv 
India had to pas, throii;,), •* (linf 
secondly l»ec.»use the efrM.(g 19J3, 

ot tl.e W.r l*g, 

elimlnalrf Tl„ ““ 

selected bccniiso the Ifl'Ji) 

Imiienal Bank m th.at of t?® 

event in the banking L inin/i * > 

1922 is the year followin *"'7 Of 
the effects of the 10111 ^^’ ^“d 

banking system. Th 

selected «, ,t i, the now 

abandoned the goI,l 

1932 as that u, tho r '*"^sr.i England 

banking ,• • year 

Having "nieh 

V lona^ 
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:: t:::: 

Bank ^^«hange lnJi„n ^ ^ . 

Total. 

Rs, (000). 
2.143,117 
«.577.229 


1922 

1002 


Imperial 

Bank. 

Rs. (000). 

711.030 

751.3.30 


B^change 

Banka. 

Rs. (000). 
733.«J4 
730.C5G 


Indian Joint. 
Stoek Banks, 

Rs- (000). 
C50,1SC 
761.C0I 


Co-oporative R°stal Savings 
Banks, ’ 


Rs- (000). 

fit .307 
870.239 


om tiiG nbo\( 

‘Ifpoaitfl hft^p g M,r’/ Bank 

-Iflln.t.ly 1™, , 

»!« i«<rt i ; ,;';'|';‘''8 w™t , oJ "' 

'""'K' 


oilvin, 
and Cash 
Cortificalcs 
Rs. (000). 
203.200 
900,400 




Country. 2 = .= Il.r„i 

a = Omr™ Wf n 

o n ni.lhon Kr„„, 


R* S. A. 
Unite! 

^ King, Ion 
Canada 
Sttelcn 
Jakan 
Union of 

_ AfricT^ 

Franco 

lta}> 

* <ha 


119 


Hi!) 


I«.0fi7 

lO.OCC 

•>.772 

1.012 

1.S07 

0"1 

l.h.-;7 

3.517 

Ws 


*N«mU.rofRanl 

OOicTs jK.rn 
lillion persons 

I’ai’alation 


1.52 

210 


«77 

1C« 


C„„„.r,. Person, Dep„,i„ 

u. S A. iiu ’ I’or head. 

Umied 8.035 £ 80 o 0 

lungilom 11 

Ti.y.w , " 0 >o%" 

Urn d,-;,'rH,‘'‘oM>in^Lr® oompletoly' 

»n, k,„„ f,rou mn »»*«'". Ua* 

«-<m.oos„ireadrn;Gntfonn'h 

'Wr..,.,;;'*'",”' ‘■-■■niry 

'"i- " ^ 

I'o'^il^ I’"'"' >'"« 'm- 
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On Speakers ■ and Speech-Making 

By Mr B. TANDOM. m a. 

(Goitmmtnt Intermediate Callege, Alinoia) 


S INCFj tlic time of DcmosthenM nnd 
Ctcoro. tlic nrt of si'oocli m-xkmg has 
cUimr.1 «rmn> ami great exponents. In 
flilferrnt ages diHorent oTtitoricnV methods 
ha\e been practise*!, nn*l the modern msslers 
of clo<iucncc differ considerably from their 
forbears in point of Bt>le and tcehnwiue 
For one thing, long Bpeeehea lute now gone 
complctclj out of hishion nnd people haxo no 
paticnc*.' with non rtop omtorj. Time was 
wlien pr*dixit\ in speeches was consuleml ns 
IV virtue. Dul not Pitt an*! Burke ami 
Sheridan Hwaj big aiulionces as much by the 
portentous sire of their spin-ches as b\ their 
hrilliam-e? But the prc'ent h an age of 
hiirrj und si'ev'*!. The novel li.is given plA<e 
<0 ffie short i-forj nmf the ffieafre lias fx'en 
eclipsed b\ the cuienn. 

' The motlorn nudicnee has a great liking for 
the tjpo of speaker vrlio followe*! Mr. Burke 
in the Bouse of Commons and mad*' histor> 
hy dohrenng the ahorti'st speoch on reeonl— 
Sit, 1 sa> ditto to w h it Mr. Burke has fm.! 
Be rwunue*! his sjwch amul'l thim<lero»is 
Applinse. Si'eaktTig of Mr. Burke, it nm-t t«e 
T'ti'l that though in erudition, ongiii.Uit) and 
acconiphslinients he had n<v rival among 
Jvirhvtnent.arv sivikors, )<t he dul not know 
h*iw to fiTl the pulse of the audietiee and 
^as foiitiil dollciont in a great omtoncal tact 
In vam.” Mid Jtoore. 

ih*! Burke's genius put forth it* snpi'H* 
rhinuge, Klittefing all over with the 
hmiilr.M eve* *i{ f.inev. The gsit of the 
hinl wra* heivv; and awkwsnl. nnd it* 
vivice s<vm*sl rither to svim thin 
to attrut. 


And tliere have been epeakers who excelled 
even Gladstone in brilliance and persuasive- 
ness Inthehistor> of parliameotarj orators. 
SheriAiti s name would ever shine with 
a lustre all it» own Of his masterpiece, 
Pox 6.aid 

tUloiiucnt indi'cd it was . so much so 
that all I had ever heard, all I had ever 
read dwinillctl into nothing, nnd vanished 
like vaixnir Iwforc the sun 
His iiiilM'.i* hiiient of Warren Bastings was 
omturv on a gi-nul bc.iIc One might com- 
plain *>( him wliat Ixiril Cockbiirn said ot 
a long vv mil* *1 hImh ite tint he had not 
m.'Kli tvliiiusti'il time but cncroachetl on 
cB'niitv T/i*' i*’TiHrk.ibf*’ thing « {fmt 
interest did not 11 ig for a moment nnd, ng 
the ct>enkei pi-oetsHleil on he exhorte*! the 
nihiiiritum of even hi* worst enemies. There 
was that tune one Mr Logan who wroto 
IV m*>»t nusteilv ih-fentc of Warren IlAstings 
and went to the Bmisc of Commons pre- 
jiidieo*! <»cainst the ai-eiiser Shcrid.vn’s first 
spt'oeh h'te*l five hours and ended with a 
shout from the nudicnee inihcative of wonder, 
terror and pitj Mark the reaction on 
Mr [gvgan At the expiration of the first 
hour h«' ^a^d to a friend “ All this Is 
vte*l«wvl<vri v-scrtwvn without proof , when 
thesoeom! wa« rim-.he<l “this is the mo«t 
wouderful oration At the close of the 
third Mr n i-ting-. ha* nctfsl most nnjus- 
tiliiblv the fourth “^^r. IIv.«tinga i* 
most aim. Kill* critninal” and at l-vst : “Of 
all ui vster* of inuiniti, tin- most enormous 
is Warren ira«liiics. ' 


Bis wrilion fpivche* are excellent, the 
jrry anlith.-s,* of O! idstone'a eff*>rt* 
Bla.l-lonc’s sprs'ch.'s are net rm«l and are 
sla-ost unre-idihle but when he •poke 
the ri«ion* of his and enee were pbv 
th-a.*s in bis hard." kVbat a fine tnb'ite 
Mr. fl I), p n-cU jxiv* to hi* genius 

’Be talkisl sh>'T*.’ It wws ‘like a 

tenth nuis*'.' Be could applr *11 the 
resoiins-s ef a glowing rhrleru' to the most 
T'X'saio quest leiv* ot eewt »n*t pmex . 
be muld ra-vVe K-er ronan'ie a«i*i 
•near *enon*, 
it 


.•M.-H.1.11R t-.se W1S excepiionat and 
helwngeil to another centurj. The modem 
audience h is no patience with long speeches. 
^Uie excellent spe.'ches have b.-cr> fpoilcl 
i>ccwa«e Ihev have been prcdonceil ten minutes 
too [one. There is the storj of Sfark Twain 
which livs often Ixto to!.! Jmt which will still 
near rcpstition 

“Tbe ^s.^r.r is the r-tsit e}<vinent upeakcr 
U we ever J e.nh s-aid Mark Twain once 
After the setxvce. be painteil soch a tracir 
hRture of the bemshtMheathen that I^s 
tndaccl to offer one dollar for tbe 
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THE MODERN NOVEL- 


By Mr. M. ANANTANARAVANAN, I.C.S. 


T he novfl is iierbai>& tJic most floTible 
and sigoificant form of litemturo tliat 
European cmli's.ttion Ims iiro<liice»l. It 
almost buffers from iin extensive iid.vpt.ibilitj 
of fctructure and confent. The elosins 
decades of the Nuiteenth Centurj constiliite. 
in all proKaljilitj. the golden prime ol its 
growth. The congregation of creative 
artists of first magnitude, like B.ilwie, Victor 
Hogo, Dickens, Dostievskv, Tolstoi and 
Turgeneff. within th,it hnef compass, is too 
brilliant to escape mention But it has 
still imprcdietahlc possibilities The bociul 
historian, the student of polituxvl theory, the 
ehronielcr of ps>chologicnl or metaphvMcftl 
doctrine and even the scientist are more 
than likelj m future to <niari) in the mine of 
the Modern Norel, for materials for rcbcnn li 
-The book* befoic us is o collection of 
eban^B, originalh published ns tv sertOB m the 
Forinighili/ Iteruie dealing with recent 
developments in fiction in seven princip.il 
countncB of Europe and in Amcma. Some 
of the writers, like Luigi Pirandello 
and Jacob WasberniAnn, arc theinscUeH 
possessed of international distinction, and 
the latter at least finds it a definite 
embarnissment to leave himself out of the 
pictare ilr. Hugh Walpole, also a competent 
workman m the lealm of the novel, 
contributes the essa) on Modern Dntisli 
fiction. The cBs-oa weie apparent!} v^ritten 
independently of each other, and hence 
embod} quite rtiffcrcnt points of view and 
trcbiques of approach. The book gams in <i 
refreshing freedom from the sterile pkinncfl 
composition of the usual monographs of 
academic criticism. Nevertheless it biclni — 
and glaringl) — a competent introdnction 
correlating influences and movements of 
thought, which nia} appo.ir disisvrate to 
the casual reader, but arc in fact not bo. 
This somewhat diQicuU task has to be 
accomplished for oneself, and in tbe case 
of the Indi.in reader, the further handicap 
exists that he is mostly likel} to be 
unacquainted with the work of younger 
continental novelists. 

Mr. Walpole makes entr} first, and in an 
assured and elegant suive}, traverses the 

• TESUESCIES OF TUE MODEICf KOVEU 
Q«crs« AU«a asd Uawln Lbi , London 


road from Thomas Hard} nnd Conind 
to J. B Pnestle} and J. C. Powys. lie is 
admirably easy, but nmnzingly superficial. 
He has no point of v lew . except n lusty and 
hollow advocacy of tbe 'ordinary intelligent 
render (whoever that may be), now rescued 
from the tLirk scxu.al occultism of D. JI. 
luwrence and the turbid vocabulary of 
James Joyce, by the bpaeious 'iitid sunny 
cheerfulness of 3Ir PrieRtley's Good 
Cotniiatiions But in fact this is (V Stupid 
antitlieflis It is not true, nnd has not even 
(he merit of pl.iusibiliCy Common senso 
has not come into bis own ngnm, after a 
tenu>oniiy dethronement, ns Mr. Walpole 
would h.ivc u«. Iwlieve. Mr. Priestley’s 
iiieliei IS entirely different from that of 
Mcbars Lawrence tind Joyce (who again 
are profonndiy distinguisliahlc from each 
other), nnd that is nil there is to bo said 
about it Nor is a cheerful novel dealing 
with the external lives of vvork-aday pcoplo 
m the level, familiar world of our knowledgOi 
IV owoHsaiily gre.Uer work of art than 
depressing nnd introspective books like 
D U Lawience B /Iniox's i?ocf or IVomeii tit 
Loie. occiipicvl with the troubled springs of 
Mxuai beliaviouiism These data are irrelo* 
vnnt Lawrence and ToUtoi, for instance, 
from di.iinctricalb opposing philosophies of 
conduct, sometimcb submerged tho creative 
artivt in the eviingeliot. and nevcrthelesB 
their essential greatness in the former 
category, is undeniable So is Dickens n 
m.tstcr in his own right, in spite of appalling 
deficiencies, and spasms of tub thumping. 

In rcfieshing contrast is Mr. Miles' highly 
intelligent estimate of French fiction, nnd 
scverul of the essays that follow, particularly 
the one on Soviet Russia by D. S. llisky 
wveal both lucidity and critical acumen’ 
Mr Miles— and the present writer believes 
with entire justification— takes oft fmm 
Muriel Pioust, who’ died without progenv’ 
but who IS the one p.iraraount and pervasive 
influence of h.s time. Proust m fac t 
^ thoM rare geniuses who influence both 
minutely iind m magnitude, who 
^Iha technique of art and a mode of 
Uorwvci, ho clearly stood, as Oscar W-m' 

ll. deepest =u„“!r,'ee 
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PLAN!' GENETICS 

By Dr. S- N. MITRA, I.A.S 


T he term "BcneticB” cmhrwcos thp 
problems of heredit) as well as other 
subjects iDterrelatoit to it ns that of 
sanation, growth and reproduction It has 
its rel.ation botli to biologi' (botany anil 
zoology) and agriculture. In a broader senso 
it deals w ith the origin of individuals and 
varieties of plants and animals in contrast 
to the related Btiidica in e\olution which lo 
itself deals with tho origin of species and 
races. In fact, genetics ns a sciento is 
looking forwurd to eoUc the problems rclatcil 
by descent so far as Ibo resemblances and 
diffcrencea concerned between the liMng 
plants and animals to their offspring fiom 
generation to generation. Its appltcnlion lo 
crop plants, commonly known as plant 
“ breeding, is a great art winch serves our 
economio needs. The methods involve 
the production of better crops without 
any additional cspcnditure to the f.irmcis 
and thus automatically adding to (bcir 
profits. 

Tho best examples on tho improvement of 
, crops in India arc the early Put^v wheats and 
the Coimbatore sugar-canes. The former 
are the re&ults of long continued studies of 
the Howards (now Sir A. Howard and Lite 
Mrs Howard) at Pusa, which made a 
considerable impiovcmcnt of the wheat in 
North India The ciedit foi the latter is 
duo to Dr Barber and liis associate Rao 
B.ibadur Venkatarnmnn (now Imjieiint 
Sugarcane Expert). The Coimb.itore c.tncs 
are now distributed all over Indi.v with more 
or less success in one place or the other. 

Am OF PLAKT GENETICS 
Within the last 20 years, the science of 
genetics has developed to a stage where it is 
capable not only of furnishing a rational 
explanation of the phenomena of variation 
and heredity but nl«o in guiding the plant 
breeders. At present the manufacturing 
industries dealing with the raw agricultural 
produce look for quality in the market. In 
his persistent efforts, the plant breeder has 
partially been able to meet this demand in 
wheat, jute, cotton, etc. He also tries to 
get some types of ciop plants that 


can aiLipt thcmselvcK to particular 
chnuitic and soil conditions m a locality. The 
llurcati of ri.int Industry in U. S. D. A. 
(AmeriLn) is tho best example of its kind 
which Las introduced the date palm in 
An/onn, fig and pomegranate in California 
and a host of other n onomic crop pl.ints in 
(blTeront parts of U. S A rurthormorc, 
the pLmt hreetler iiKo takes up the problem 
of growing crops whub are immune or less 
susceptible to insect pests ami fungus 
diHeiiscs wliuh Konietimes liotomo limiting 
factors to crop piodiiction This has notably 
bcaai successful in cotton and wheat. 


FBEVTOfS WORK 

Man H M?ar<h for better pLints ami animals 
IS found in the records of ancient Chinese 
for rue and Arabs for horses. .Perhaps the 
frcH* bulls dediiatod to the Deity Siva, helped 
to develop the well known breeds of 
Indian cattle 


beginning was laxcn up oy iiio iiorisis, 
hoiticiiltunsts and agronomists who, by force 
of necessity for commercial success, tried their 
best to improve them on empirical lines 
according to their knowledge and theory. 
The biologists of the pieMendehan period 
P-iKSCil through m.in> changes m theory, such 
as the" i«ngonesis” and " natural selection '' 
(Darwin), “inheritance of ncQiiired ebameters” 
(TAiinarck). gerinphism ” ('Wcism.ann), and 
miibition •• (De Vi ics). Although the above 
theoues were propounded by tho eminent 
Bcicntists and naturalists of the time as 
different schools of thought, nothing was 
definitely known until the re discovery of 
MenJer, U,™ moo, hi, orism.l 
tang puhi.shed .n IBGS, By the jeer 1010, 
^ndels laws were taken up by cytologists 
(WJsOT. Morgan and others) andembryolo- 
gists (B.«k,,CQhkl,n nnd otheis) ,ho hnve 
verified the Laws by pi-actical breeding work 
It IS now an established fact that the 
chromosomes, the granular bodies m tho 
“i™™ ot herea.ty. 
Plant breeders follow the work on the 
of these genetic principles to meet 
tho 20th century need m agriculture. 
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FUTURE OF INSURANCE IN INDIA 

By Mr r. venkatasubramonev ayvar 


T^IFTY jeara of jnten8i\e insumnct' propft- 
^ ganda have overcome the Indian’s 
superstitioos objections, and insurance as a 
form of imoatment has caught the public 
mind espctmllj when other fields arc 
wanting. These evplam the huge increase 
in the number of insurance couip-anicH in 
recent times. Even the funds of the oldest 
companies have not jet become stationarj — 
and everj’ lear brings new surplus In India 
there are onl> n feu fields for investments 
and of these Government securities stand 
foremost — in fact they arc the mainsU} of 
tho insurance companies But the recent 
rise in their prices und Ihoir insufficicno for 
tho increasing demands of the investors have 
put insurmountable dilficuIlKs in ibe 
development of Indian insurance 

I do not wish to enter into a detailed discus 
elonof tho causes of tins rise in prices of 
Indian securities Mr. William Penmnn’e 
remarhs in one of his papers submitted to the 
institute of actuaries about banka and the 
indirect influence which tliej esert m this 
consummation of things arc ouitc applicable 
to this countrj. .The fall in agricultural 
prices and consequent uselessness of invest 
menta in lands gave rise to n large number 
of shareholders' banks with big siinis nt their 
disposal, and Sir George SebuBter's caperi 
ments to feel the pulse of the inrcstiog 
public got a sudden response from these 
quarters. Within a jear securities had 
appreciated and the >ield bad come down to 
8l iier cent. The l.itest stunt is the short 
dated new 3 per cent loan nt 05— and it is 
even feared that the rate raa> go lower down 
Bants, going in for the giltedged. can afford 
to pay more. The dividends realised by them 
are not directly taxed Onlj their net 
profits deducting the interest they pav on 
deposits are subject to income tns. Bnt 
insurance companies stand in a different 
footing and they could valne tho secanties 
only on a higher rate of interest. Hence 
the difBcnltics 

I am presenting here n comparative table 
(though ronghlj) of the investments of a select 
number of premier insurance companies 
in India, and an average* of Bnghsfa 


comfHinics extnicted from Mr. Penman'K 
tabic 

Indian. English, 

Government and Municipal 

Swontiea 7./« 12% 

Ficcbold «nd Ijpiisehold 4% 5% 

Ijoans on Pohcies 0% i'lj% 

Other items 12%. 

Willie even the standing comp.aniPS w hich 
have least ciiuso to be nervous of their 
linnoees have resorted to this form of invest- 
ment it IS not necessary to speak of the 
voungci tomp.iuios whiih still have to pavo 
then wav foi pnhlic confidence by investing 
©III) III Government securities which alone 
are eonsidcri'd sound As foi real proporfiea, 
India IS nol a big industrial country, towns 
arc very ImiiUsl in number and even in them 
buildings do not pav The public mind has 

not yit received confidence in such 

investments It is worth recalling that n 
Compnnv which has decided to invest n largo 
sum on a building in Calcutta out of the 
Polity holders’ trust fund was even drugged to 
Court by the Diiectors who were elected by 
the i»olicyholdeis Deposits in Banks only 
Aggravate the diflicultics liccaiise Banks too 
have to invest the funds somcwlioro and 
become only uncotistioiis agents in increasing 
tho prices of Goveinmcnt Bociinties. As for 
agricultural lands, tho yield is practically uif 
m these dijs of depression. Indigenous 
Midustri«*s arc very few and it may bo 
»ud that a very thriving North Indian 
Oomiwny. which w.intcd to develop India’s 
Mtural resources by giving loans to 
Swadeshi enterprises, soon got itself into 
n soro tanglo and was forced to 

stiengthen its reserves by rushing in for 
^wnment securities. No help is rendered 
by Government to aid tho Companies in 
collection of such loans — even tbe barest 
locution ns is mmlejiisome Indian States 
^ operative societies, is denied in 
Bnti^ India to the insurance companies 
popular form of investm^ent in 
India to day is loans on Policies. tVhile in 
England it is only 4 per cent , m India 0 ner 
»nt.ot th. total a.,eta .re in .'S i™, 
It IS needless to say that it •<, fi, ®**'*s. 

He in..,U"‘coS“nL'r.Sa 
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flowers, and yegotalilcs L.ivc multiplied in innu- 
memWo vniictics by lecombinntion of factor 
nnitsor genes in tlie process of natural cross- 
fertiliration which in\ohcstlic reduction of 
Unoniosoines in producing new forms. 
njmulijaition no new factors or genes are 
erc.it«l m u form, but new forms are pro- 
riuced hj the recombination of old factors or 
genes ovtslmg m the parents and the possi- 
uimioN of these new forms arc unlimited. 
Jiie bt.ind.ird Mendelinn method of lijbridi- 
Ti followed to attain the biicccss. 

llus tool in the hands of the plant breeder 
■.i/** f stimulus to the improve- 
ment of plants. 
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FUTURE OF INSURANCE IN INDIA 

By Mr R. VENKATASUBRAMONES’ AYS’AR 


F im joftre ol intenshe inBiiTnnt-»* propft- 
gantlci have overcome the Inilian’a 
superstitious objections, and insurance ns n 
form of investment has caught the puhhc 
mind especially when other fields are 
wanting. These explain the huge mcrease 
in the number of insurance companies in 
lecent times Esen the funds of the oldest 
companies ha\e not jet become stationnrj — 
and every joar brings new surplus. In India 
there are onlj a feu fields for investments 
and of these Government fieciirilies stand 
foremost — in fact they are the roainsl.i> of 
the insurance companies But the recent 
rise in their prices and their insufficicnc) for 
the increasing demands of the mvestora have 
put insurinountahle difficuUies in the 
dcxelopmcnt of Indian insurance. 

1 do not wish to enter into a detaited discus 
sionof the causes of tins rise in prices of 
Indian sccontics hir. 'tYilluim Penman a 
remarks in one of hts papers submitted to the 
institute of actuaries about lianVa and the 
indirect influence which the> exert m this 
consammfltiOD of things arc quite applicable 
to this country. .The (all in agricultural 
prices and consequent uselessness of invest 
ments in lands gav e rise to fl large oiimbcr 
of shareholders’ banks with big sums at their 
disposal, and Sir George Schuster's expen 
ments to feel the pulse of the investing 
public got a sudden response from these 
quarters. "Within a jear securities had 
appreciated and the jield had come down to 
Si per cent. The latest stunt is the short 
dated new 3 per cent, loan at 0? — and it is 
even feared that the rate ma) go Tower down. 
Banks, going in for the giltedged. can afford 
to paj more. The div idends realised by them 
ftre not directly taxed Onlj their net 
profits deducting the interest the> pay on 
deposits are subject to income tax. Bot 
insurance companies stand in a different 
looting and tbey could value the securities 
only on a higher rate ol interest. Hence 
the difficnltios. 

.1 ®ni presenting here a comparative table 
(though roughly) of the investments of a select 
number of premier insurance companies 
in India, and an average' of English 


companies extracted from Mr. 1 
tabic 

Indian. 

Government and Sliinicipil 

SecuntiCM 7'>% 

Freehold anil Lensehold 4% 

Lmns on Policies 0% 

Other ttema 12% 


4H'5% 


Wliilceven the standing companies winch 
have least can've to be nervous of tlieir 
finances liave resorted to tins form of invest- 
ment. it IS not necessnrj to speak of the 
youngei companies which still have to pavo 
their WAV foi public confidence by investing 
only in Govcrnnirnt securities winch alone 
are consideieil sound As foi leal properties, 
Indi.v vs not a bis imliistnal eowntiy . towns 
arc very limited in number and even m them 
buildings do not pav The public mind lias 

not yet received confidence in Bucli 

investments It is woitli recalling that n 
Company wlncb h.vs decided to invest A largo 
sum on a building in Calcutta out of tho 
Policy Loldeia' trust fund was oven dragged to 
CouK by the Directors w ho were elected by 
the policyholdei-s. Deposita in Banks only 
aggravate tho diflicuUirs because Banks too 
liave to invest the funds somewhero and 
become only unconscious agents in increasing 
the prices of Goveioment Beciirities. As for 
ngricultiinvl lands, tho yield is practically mf 
in these (Ivys of depression. Indigenous 
industries arc vciy few and it may be 
said that a very thriving North Indian 
Company, whicli wanted to develop India's 
natural resources by giving loans to 
Swadeshi enterprises, soon got itself into 
a soiry tangle and was forced to 

BtrengUien iU reserves by rushing in for 
Crtjv^ment securities. No help is rendered 
by Qovernnient to aid tlie rnmr,or.:„ • 
«Uoction of suciv loans-^ven T bn. 

Bntish India to the in«i,i-n„ uenietl m 
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MODERN TRANSPORT* 


By ^^R. G. G. ARMSTRONG, o.B.E. 


O NE of the commonest human desires 
today— if you like, one of the com- 
monest human failings — is the craze for 
srced. Since the fii-st men \tc have n record 
of, there have been races between men. laces 
on foot, in chariots, on horseback and in 
boats, but these were tests of athletic 
strength. Now we race on niotov-hicjcles, 
cars, trams and aeroplanes, not athletic tests 
these, hut tests of machines which we are 
urged to make by the passion for sheer speed 
of movement along the ground or through 
the air. 

This craze dates back to the beginning of 
mechanical transport, a little more than a 
century ago Before that time speed (eacept 
for sailing ships) depended on strength of 
limb. The invention of the railway the 
locomotives of George Stephenson. oi>cned 
tho new mcchanicnl age m which we have 
increased our spoed of inoveinent to the 
colossal one of 300 or 400 miles per hour of 
which ncrophnes arc capable. I quote from 
Jf, tecent paper read to the Institute of 
Transport in London — 

" In Ohio, in the y car 1S2S, when a School 
Board was asked for pccmission to hold a 
discussion in the school house ns to the 
use of the new steam power on milroade. 
it gave its answer m the«e histone words 
' You aro welcome to use the school room 
to deKite all proper questions, but such 
things ns railroads aro impossibilities and 
nink infidelities. If God had designed that 
hU intelligent crc.itures shonld travel at 
tho ftightfiil speed of 1> miles per hour 
hv steam, he would have foretold it 
through His holj prophets It is a device 
of S.atan to Kaid immortal souls to Hell ’ 
^ell. Inm not now eon'idering the desti 
nation of our immortal souls, but I will 
quote an adverti'emcnt mcntioneil m the 
s.ime paper 

A new. powerful oar, effortless tohandle, 
giving an e-i'j’ 70, costing less than £100.*' 

“ A new two «cater at £103 10s Od.plns 12 
gumexs for dr liij-e equipment, is cnptblc of 
over CO miles ihw hour on third, and 
30 miles per hour on top." 

That shows a little difference in our ideas of 
n'ced. d6e-.n*t it ? Mind yon I am not talking 

• Pres»r«4 lor th* Ereralelgk Bojt' Club 


for the moment of trams and hoses. I do not 
want them to go any faster m Madras, but 
for motor ears on great trunk roads and for 
railway trains these speeds aro nothing 
unusual Soon we shall be touching the 
100 mites per hour as a regular thing whether 
it is good foi our souls or not. 

Now I want you to go back m imagination 
to what tmnspoit m Madras was like m the 
year 1834. a hundred years ago. On the sea 
catamamns, masula boats and sailing ships ; 
m the city hand carts, bullock carts, and 
piobabK paUnqums. jutkos and some kind of 
carnage There weie no steamers, no 
railway trains, no tiams. bases, motor cars or 
bicycles. Sladras was not then a more or 
less continuous mass of bouses and streets. 
There was the Fort and there was George 
Town Outside were villages such ns 
Tondi irpet. Egtnoic. Tnplicaoe and Mylapore. 
Madras people must in those day shave lived a 
much more restricted life than they now do, 
though even now I have heard it said that 
nianv of the poorer people in the city have 
not seen the sea The first dawn of modern 
transpoit appc.ired with the Enilway. On 
June the 28th 182G the Railway line from 
Roxapiirnm to Amhur was opened, but that 
could ha\e ouide httio difTercuce to transport 
ID the eitj The gie.it chtiage there I think 
must have come with the push bicycle in 18D2 
and the first electric tramwnis in 1695 , these 
were followed b> the motor car at tho 
beginning of this century and b> the motor bus 
about 1920 L-ast but not least we have the 
electric tmins which stnited running in 
Madras iii the year 1931 1 would nsk you 

to notice how very recent nil the«e things are. 

A hundred j ears ago people st.ay ed in their 

viUoges Sin Thome did not know Yeperv 
Royapurirnwas not interested in Chetpnt 
Todn fho trnms and buses nin from end 
to end of the city and all these vUlages call 
themsehes Madras. '“‘'ises c.au 

The same ch inge that has taken place in 

over India a 

hundr^ years aeo Delhi was « foreign citv 
to Midr.is. now it IS eniir jo », ““ 

countries and it too? manr .'^'^^'■ent 

tb» bet™, tbej. 
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verj’ small differencea in lansuage. habits and 
customs, \\e are precisely the same. We of 
the present ilaj can confidentlj foresee the 
time when we shall be able to Msit any part 
of the world 111 a tew dajs and we do now 
actually see pictures of what is happening in 
eierj cornei ot the world. A hundred jears 
ago a man thought it quite a big business to 
go from Madras to Pondichern. and laeople 
m Madras had probablj not the least 
idea of what Trichinopoly was like, 
or who lived there or what was hap 
poning there, and, what is more, had not the 
slightest interest in finding out But toilay , if 
there were n not in Ootieamund, wc sliould 
know all about it, who has done itnnd who 
waste blame within a few hours And>et 
"e are the same people. That is ser> 
cxtruordmari thing It is onl> le.isonable 
to assume that, as compared with people 
who knew nothing outside their Milage we 
who know tho habited world as we do should 
he infitiiteb wiser, stronger, kinder and more 
simpathctio than our forbears Arewc* 


Tou would suppose too. that our gcoeml 
rohticil and economic ideas would have 
advanced, that thej would bo on a much 
bigger scale than they weie a hundred years 
ago. You would think that, as all the 
different parts of tho woild had been drawn 
much closer together, we should have 
dropiy>i\ ttio o( little separate countries 
as out of (Lite, and should have re.ilised that 
the whole world hangs together and that you 
cannot plan for little bits of it at « time. Yet 
^hat do we find the nations of the world 
doing today ? Oiir scientific and roecbnnieal 
knowledge h.ss made colofrS.al strides in Itie 
list hundred yc.ir^. but on the whole, our 
r^litical and economic ideas have i.vmentably 
faded to keep up at all. Tiny little countries, 
ns science now teaches us to regard sire, 
•nsist on regarding themselves ns individuals 
^th interests apirt from those of the rest of 
world, insist on erecting customs 
barriers round themselves, on preparing for 
'Kg'tnnfv Tirt?n vt^inw. m jugt as ft 
V epery w cro to make all kinds ot laws keeping 
out people and good- from Oeorge Town, and 
Were to decl.ire that it could not be secure 
unless it were armed against tv posable attack 
from Egmore. That is not so silly as it sounds 
only out*ofd\te: less than 800 years ago the 
ttcrehants of Fort St George had a great 
“«d of trouble with the Naik of ronnamallee, 


and still more with the neighbouring 
settlement of San Thome. "We think that 
funny now, because our ideas are on a larger 
scale but in the present age of speed, 
it is just as Indicroiis that one country, 
on giounds of national sovereignty, should he 
allowed to lay claims to the little patch of nir 
just above it and so turn the great airways 
ot the world off their direct route. Yet 
that IS done tod.ay. To quote the 
A’eic Statesman — 


“ Imperial Airways has been telling us 
leccntly how air development is everywhere 
letardcd by the absurdities of nationalism. 
It seems impossible that this ludicious 
claim to national sovereignty over little 
stiefcfies of air should survive when 
aeroiihioes can hop over a whole country 
in half an hour The recent race enforces 
the great lesson of this age — that we have 
at oui disposal technique for an interna- 
tional nir service and a world nir police, 
and that we aie w.intonly throwing away 
OUI chances and running into the vast 
destiuctiveness of war. because our minds 
reniaiQ fettcied by tho jealousies and 
trivialities of the past ” 


What wc have to do, then, istotrj’and 
bring our political ideas to the stage already 
leaciied by mechanical science. Transport 
shows us the world as it might be if we were 
not so obstinate m sticking to our little 
ideas of nations and coramuoities, which are 
a hundred years out of date. We are all 
members one of another, and if one member 
suffers, all the members suffer with it. We 
began to see that a little with the recent 
worldwide slump, everything that happens 
nowadays affects everybody, and no group 
of people can keep itself to itself, however 
hinny barriers it may erect. Tho great 
transport organisations of the world, notably 
Imperial Airw aj s, are clamouring for the petty 
natwaaJ burners to be dropped, and for the 
world to rrahbo that it Ls. muv. -imt. o,in. 
great hopc is that the young men’and vvomen 

hampering and 
of today . 


endangering the world 
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of plfttitoden to an ncti\p l>olio of 

indastruli'Ation. 

As rccirds prt^ont rnral indpbtwlnw**. 
the best thinR to do would Ik* to ufdisc the 
existing legislation ; nnj’ further legislation 
in the direction of Killing down tin* 

agriciiltiiral debts would deslroj ritml credit 
As was pointeil 1)> the llojal Commission on 
Agncultiire, the Usurious Ixi.ins Act is 
practicallj ft dead letter m everj prosinee 
Thc> were of the opinion th.at if its proMsions 
were fully utilisnl, it would go far to remove 
the evils of uncontrolled usur^ Then there 
are the proi isions eontftined m the SthciluleH 
to the Coilo of Civil I’roccilure. wlmh 
enables the Collector to help the ngncullunsl 
against pernmnent iind harsh nlienations 
of his land. It would be better if out 
legislators, instend of wasting tlicir oncrgieH 
on anti-mooe> lenders HiIIh, set before them 
tbework of industnahs.vtion There is much 
that could bo achieved even h> Provincinl 
action, b> taking local industrial survon 
and gpoDSoring echcines of capital outlay or 
ginag subsidies or loans to industries which 
already oust. 

Agriculture is n nccesviry industry in every 
country supplying food for its population. 


mw matcnal for ils indiistrioH nnd the 
surplus products for n\i>crt. Ilut the tend- 
ency of nil eoimtries is to lie reoiiomienlly 
self contnincsl. No Xfttion m modern times 
luH liecome nth by ugridiltimil pursuits 
nioiic Imlustrnlisutinii is syiionymoiis with 
civilisaluiii (nt any nitc one that is nliHcnt 
III India), wi-.ilth nnd potitic.il power. A 
purely Agrarian itopulntion is conipamtively 
more toiiservnlive. siii>erstitiotiM. ignorant 
And less <wi>able of an organised nnd 
coriMimte lutivitv IndustnalDsatioii, forging 
HA It does, links of n new* nnd (ommon 
ohjcctive nets ns a iHiwerfiil nvlvc against 
(omniiiiinl antagonisms A great and yet 
miiinlv iiinil Indi.i m n minige. and the 
lUKHier our isvlitii i.ins ce-iso running nfler it 
llie Iwtler for all loncc-rrud 
It IS true that the (lovernment nnd our 
lenders share the pious desire that Indui 
should Ik* miliistruilisrd nnd Imvp in.iilo 
hiRismoilK elTorts in that direction. Whnt 
they full to risihse is th.it indiistrialisiition 
i> not only tlie only road to nntionnl 
prosperity, but that it is also the ono 
indispemvablc method by which ngricillturc 
in this country enn be turned into n 
reftMynnbly rcmuncrutivo occupation, 


Modern Oriya Literature 

BV Mr MAYADHAR MANSINGH, M.a . u.Ed 


^^RISSA, the neighbour of neognl. hns 
had her own share in the general 
renaissance among Indian vernnrulnrs It 
IS true that compared with her sister pro 
Vinces she bags far behind tn this as well ah 
in other fields. Hut considering the dis.abi 
litics under which the Onyns have had to 
live for the last two hundred yems. the 
amount of original literaturo both prose And 
poetry . which the Oriyn mind hns put forth, 
is far from negligible. In Orissa. Unghsli 
education began to spread nearly half n 
£‘i«isr}' fivjff fa nkti tiiilt 

the presence of Native States which tomptihc 
three fourths of Orissa, and what with the 
poverty of the people and their disinembci- 
ment m foui differeut prov luces, in each of 
which they have long remaioed a n^lccted 
minority, the progress in education has bwn 
far from encouraging. Conseciuently, litera* 
ture has suCered, the writers and the 


publishers having ever lompluined of want of 
u suflicicnt residing public 

The modern Oriyn litemtiiro had n painful 
birth nnd was a child of many prayers 
and iMititions. In the middle of the last 
century, there began nn unseemly attempt 
from tlio Hengnlee officials in Orissa, who 
were vastly innuenti.il at that time 
to abolish Oily a altogether from all schools 
m Onssa and introduce Bengalee in Us 
place. A Bengalee Pnmht nt Calcutta 
b^ actually published a book with the title 
4-K.ViWni vasa nay Oriya is not 

M«ei8toto ot Bahsm 




IftnfiuaRc, \\liich vaa thus 6a\oil from Iho 
guiUothie of narrow lacialiam. It is gratilj- 
ing to nntr, liowCMT, that among those who 
fonghl for Orijn as agiuust Bengalee in the 
imhhc I'vess in Orissa at that time was a 
Congaloo, long ilomicilfd in the land — the 
late lamented Oonri Slmnknr Roy who, ns 
the editor of UfAoi ZJipita. fought \aIi.vnU> 
to yrove the mtegritj of Onja tauguage 
and literature. 

I’AKIUMQILtK 

Just at this jiinotiiie, there met ut 
B-ilasore three >oung friends who, with their 
onginal genius and untiiing cfToit, were soon 


Batikini Chandra is often compared hy 
Bengalee critics. The vastnes? of Fakir* 
nioban's genius may ho clearly understMd 
when we coino to know that besides writing 
Ins famous noscls. he has translated tho 
whole of tliQ ILimajannnd the Mahahbarnt in 
icrbc, wiitten a Urge number of Ijrics as 
WL'Uns an original epic, written text-books 
on history, on mathematics and oUicr 
subjects and numerous articles in magazines 
besides. 

He has written a lot of short stories also. 
Uo was the first slioit story wiiter us well 
«a the fiist norclist in Orjss.a which havo 


to rccie.rtc a now litcnituic ui an .imient 
l.ingUBgo. Tho ‘trio were the now famous 
Radhanalh, Madhusudiin. und Faknmohan. 
who by chance had gathered at BaliHon' w hu h, 
by their presente, now hceuwe the fountain 
head of the new htciatuie in Oitssa for >e.irs 
Of the three, Fakirmohan had the mmhlesl 
btaio. winch has dispUscd itself m hundu^d 
iinflonowivjH. mcluditig literature The tug 
of war between On) a and Bengalee la-gun and 
ended when iiethaps he was within his teens 
Aod cron in that )0(ing Age, hts acttvitu-s had 
Bbown rare intellectual gifts and that 
nntiriQS cnerg) , w Inch his later achivs ements 
proicd bcjood doubt Uis c<lucutum won (mt 
little— ho Imd iMSsod onl) the middle 
rcrnacular course of thoso d.v)8 and was so 
poor tliat lic had to begin life as a teacher in 
n primary school w ith Its 2 n month. But his 
thirst for knowledge was almost insatiable, 
and mainl) b) dmt of bu own efforts, ho in 
Ins lifetime could master seieml languages 
including Sanskrit and Ilnghsh. While nt 
lUksoro, he was well known to Mr. 3. Bwhih, 
the DUlrict Magistnilc, ns a joiing and 
intelligent lad, and Mr. Beam's im|iort.ant 
dociaiou was not a Ultlc due to his intloenvc. 
He was the tlrst man to rn ikc efforts to start 
Ml Ori) ft printing priss, and aithmish hofnilnl 
flt first, I.iter on lu- luil out) «ot up w press 
but started n wi-ckl) journal wbicb. for years, 
was the main cchicie of the new hteratme. 


Fftkirmohan, howcicr. is more famoin, for 
his novel- lluiti for anythins eW «nd is often 
conip.ir<sl with llinkuii Chandra by critic* 
m Qrksa. But aUhoiigh they tiod on the 
wime ground, their ways lay m different 
uirections, and their onlj nffiDUy lie* 
ill the vcrsUihtjot ihejr talents. As si 
Mvclist, rakirtDohan’s genius is more nkin ti 
Dickens than to that of Scot, wilh whoo 


ft homely touch of then own, nlthmigh they 
never h.v\o that uinycrBal appeal nor tlio 
delicate artistry of Tagoic’ssliort stories. Ho 
b.w written ono histojic.il notol also, the 
best in Oriva htcnitnrc*. describing tho 
uctivitics' of timinuding Bargees in Bengal 
and Oiissa. who had their contticls with tho 
foues of N.iwah Ah Vnnly Khiin. It is 
ginlifymg to note that most of bis novels 
ha\ebts-n tiwuslatcd into llindi imd Rto 
widely usul. 

UtimtNCTU AKD MADUUSUOAN 
Radlwinwth and Madhiisudun often rcntind 
iiB of Wonlsaorlh and Coletidgc so far ns 
their litciaiy fiiendslitp goes. They met ftt 
Pun. when' Radhanalh was a teacher in the 
local Fligh School, and Madhnsudnn tho best 
boy ibeioof. Tho nctjuaintunce picked np 
then* ripened into a fiicndship that has 
become famous In the lantk ’ But it is 
hurpming to find that their mental ctiuipment 
jw well ns their pcrbonal tharaetci' were 
widely divergent. Radlmnnth was n true 
poet, oeiiauout, to a lem irkiibk- degree, while 
hiH ►Indent wan a Bhakta and a Sndhak, 
having little M>nsilircm-Ba to the phyaical 
beauty and to tho colour und music 
of langu.ige. 

\Vhilc at Ikihasore, both the student nnd 
teacher iwjllhnrht Aik together and published 
a colh-ction of pwms that went hy the name 
of Clintida Mala’ which captured the 
inlelhgenlic ofOiixM by storm. It vtah to 
all ititentB und purposes IheLyriiiil Ballads 
of Oriyu liUmtiire, iR.igutating a new epoch 
man wncieiit langinge. U was nt once 
introduced iiito Khools audits ivocniswcro^ 
on the hi« of every cducaUd Otlyn. 

The majority of these poems came from 
the pen of Madhusudan. Badbaoatb's 
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Renius Tras rather cincal than Ijricftl. he 
ha\)ni; rro«hiro<l a niinil)or of long poems 
which are rich in iinascry anil ringing with 
music. What was most rcmaikahlc in the 
poctrj of iKith the tc.ichcr and his Rtiident, 
was the fcecilovM from onianiontatKin which 
was theliancof methcinl Orijn poctrj. ami 
the exprevsion of itlc.is in an elcg.int wnj 
suiting to the new-f.ingled taste of the 
English ctlucatcil. Apart from the manners 
of cxp'a’ssion, they also introihieeil an 
altogether new note in the literature It 
wais the poetrj of nature which iseonspieiions 
h) its absence in old Onja i>ootr> 

Ihulhanath loied nature with the sensuous 
perception of a Keats and has made the 
wonderful l»'.\uties of the dales, the moors, 
the forisits. the mountains, the l.vies. and the 
rivers of 0^^sa, immortal in immortal lines 
srAPiicsTJOVjt'a nrAOT:o:tti, poftry 
I lls student was Wordsworthian in his 
conception and saw the Divine rower 
Immanent in objeelnc nature. Ills I'ooms 
Ijnes. and sonnets renntul us at everv 
slop the presenee of an All |<ervading Spirit 
who is ever Ruidiug our destmv lie was 
& Hrwhmo hj religion, and hishjmns. rich 
with emotion, are suns not onlj at Drahtno 
MfTices but in all schools and hostels of 
Orissa. His poem ‘ Rislu rraiie DeraUiU 
ran’— Ootls descension unto the soul of a 
saint— is nsill) a luitcliless ma«terpie»e 
wherein n ittire atidluHnin hoiil are depu ttsi 
mingling in cosmic hirmonj in a Uugiuge 
that reeilU the Vnhe Chants and rails up 
a comparison with Miltonic siililimila This 
poem was tmnslittsl into Bencalee and 
was puhlisheil in the Hhartt which was 
then brirg eJiioil b) U.«bini1rwnath. and the 
great poet hmsi'lf showcrotl on it his folding 
cnromiums. For the strong devotional note 
in his ixietej, Madhusmlm is genemlh 
known in On«vv a« the ’ Bh iVta Kavi ' 
RvpnvxvTit'a nivTRinvTJOx 
Tt-vdhanaih'* poetrv is rich in Beaotj. hut 
svdl) dcsicunt III Truth and Gon«lnoss. for 
which he U Lvtotv l>oing criticise«l h> msnj. 
Hi* contribution consi-ts of metrical 
ronarces wuh sensuous description of 
Nature and m.an. written in fsolt- 
hsvs rhyTOws but twVvng in Ihoso delicwte 
touches th it in pcs'trr strike the inrermost 
chords of human h.Mrt. It is no wonder that 
he hvl immense fiacination for the B»as«<w 
ws he took Dpseni historical legend* preralect 


In the country and described the o.atural 
beanties ns well n* the historical glories of 
aocieut Onss.a He had wonderful precision 
of expression which has made manj of his 
lines p.ass. into proverbs. His "Chilikn" 
describing the drenmj beauties of the famous 
lake of that name is n masterpiece of word- 
picture. and one is never tired of rending it 
again and again for its rolling music of words 
and linos No other poem of liis stirs the 
mind of an Oriva so much as this matchless 
KrienI outburst, which ma> bo taken ns a 
splendid hvinn to Mother Nature. 

On the whole, however, the credit of 
liegmmng a new nge m Orf»s.vn poctrj goes 
suiciv to R.vdhaniitli Like the Romantics 
of r.nghsh literiture he has opened ourejes 
to the wonderoiis iKMiities of our own land 
and lias left behind an amount of nature* 
poetry that ran safclv cbillenge comparison 
with anvthmg of its kind in nn> Iitcmturo. 




Around Ihidlnnath. Mndhusudan and 
Fakirmolmn there wore manj lesser lights 
imitating the masters and producing a 
con-idervble amount of poctrj and prose. 01 
mvnv. two names st.andout ns prominent— 
tlio-u* ofKnndv Kishore Dvl and G.ingadhar 
Mclier Cangadliar was a weaver hj caste, 
poor mciluc-ition and poor in monej. Rut oul 
of the pool of I'overtv and in the twilight of no 
cvhication blooms foitb the lotus of his jwtry 
with the fragrance of an original genius 
Being iiavdiiltemtevl bv English nbicatioD 
his poems iKissovs .a colour of their own 
claasical in their dignitv. htrong in their con 
ceptions and delicate in their perceptions 
At roaov a pas.s.ige, he reminds ns of Kalid.v 
whose portrv lie knew well, and aomi 
fragments of whose genius this jioor weavei 
^ SimlKvIigirt. wind to have poswad 
Had he had an English dncntiotv. we kno^ 
not how his gennis might have blcKsame. 
forth, hut wIkx? possibilities can he pereeirn 
bv wnr intelligent reader. In f let. in point o 
atwolute onginalitj Gangadhar’a is th< 
po^u -,1 Kcnins ,n moilern Oriji 
literature. But poortbat he was. it witherw 
wwaj with immense possibilities giving ou 
only » fragment of what was «peeld ot him 
Stvpv Kl«no«.E BtL 
IdkeCmhhe in English literatnm 

E=;to, 



Uinli' lit Oi'tuuii. Iittit ficiM'il HH a inilitiA 

lit lllMi'i Ilf wtil' iliitliiri lliittlii iKTiod niid ns 
Ilf Pl>ll 1)1 tlllll'M (if JH'IK'C, mill (htIR IlAB 

jiiii'li nlluDiilt li'iiiiiil ii|i tvitli lIidHoilof Uio 
ifiMil fix 1 1'lit III ii'ii Niitiila IvfHlinru ami Fukir- 
liiiitiitii Imlh Ik'Ikiiki'iI In tiitH ('hhIk, nml in the 
XlMliiKnof I'litlii \M* lliiil lh(> liPivrt-honls of 
Him liiiitl iiiiiBacB who H\<' luuj dio In the 
lioin' Huy tlllnKi'Nof OcIhiii. lovin« inton«M‘ly 
iti^ll liiMiiM mill lii'iiitli mill iiitixtRoIy united 
Hi till' noil nu clilldrrti to their mother. 
Niitnlii KI« 1 ioi«''h’ Piilli Cliitra* is a poeticj 

JIl'M'l'IcIlUM Ilf the Olijii II, 

ju'Cnllm' Mill-world nlmoHiiherc. their manners 
' '• -'‘till loos in( ludlnt; Riieh no i1>a < 
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ju'Cnllm' iilil-world nliiioHiiherc. their manners 
iiMil lilfllltiifions indudiiiK Midi as thci.riest 
I he house-wife, Iho hnrher ns well ah the 
null lli.i >111., .chool. Ills 
llli> .1 ivii.lli'i-llon of poem, l,„,e ,| 

1111 ,'lenl fnllf-KooS, of tl.o l„n,I H.e,, k" ' 

nij, »lilcli renill Blmnae men, one, of IJo,„o 
iinil Chihiliood in even ()ru<, = 

"“"f 

nMHoeiiitinns Hint he lins r 

Orlya literature. '"troflucod mio the 

MOPHilK fJlOHP. 

fo™K“2 ?!;s''o'; '"’''‘"''■i""’ 

IiKHlerti OriVit I,. . , ‘ ill ,.r«M. f 

f|oi«iUri(lli(, l),,„ 'or'hnll^*"‘S 

floi.s»,,„wn„, ‘’/... '"' ""‘•d men..,,, 

K.-i" '■■■ Xm"';",; ’ri- 

wiTinces in the'ser.ii.!" V?'."dnmen. n,® 

ni" hS*'” "to 

"iS re,;"'" »»j 
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T1.0J- IIOTO liocomo stnnilard, of „ prose sf,le 

imS,.] TOrntwi-rhll l-t "0 

« nolilo soul, vvlint lid of 

of », mode i;omr>vTl , I 'it 
l«»..lynn.la,tfore;er. " ‘'“"S 

SATYAJIADI RCno’oL 

nn Oiismn^Sanhm-knfnn*^ S«tjnbndy School. 

founded, that there BPevv" Gopabandhu 

•invinK tbe Onssan fr,li"i of poetry, 

t>-iM‘«thnt has brmicht T‘* 

«t>Mf)innl,tor,itmc' n info 

ld.i\s and poeniB nod Jnstoricnl 

•he iieiiR i,f m' •natcliless ballads from 
N'l»Kand,a D.ns nod 
•••iielieiM tbcic ’ " *® serving ns 

"'“O-ottlio modern 
Ola mastere Imto 
I • lie. nil I, .ft g V' ” Dy tho 

Imd bj tJiit ® "dl*- TJio educated 
"‘"•'‘SoflVos.J nn./pe^f " 
I'lute in I,,., I, , otrythat lio could 

«.ll, d,o"° of Iiosilntion 

? , "'ll. II, o>,. of u " Tonnison. 
■"'I'lmUi.uujr,, SlonlJil,'/*' Duffn or 

7-" pul.l.slusi nml ','•'ll■l>ln■. Imd 

■■mri nl,„„>pti'o tth f t A 

•n.K (pituisniH on nl • yl“‘'»cnt and 

'-I, I, ml oirsuS" ""l■''■nl n,„I modem 
■''■iiB <■re„u.d_lh<,ro 

imrt of met'';:,';,,'” "oi"iT plory on 
die me.,,,.,, '"I'liK liinn. 

"_"ici,l|, in.pi, fnree, ),„,.e e„i„c 


, - nmi t ,p , . peniMs of 

TheleoVrs . l“<'mturo of 

of'Th '"*'i'‘'i'"ieiitH nre*' ' oimil nmn. 

««• fi.t,„e, “I'll 'll d,e emlirjo 

On,'„„, ,„i ,,sj‘""i'm iiimt lild„ the 

ntr"';?'"' Imlf n 7 e,'"’ '" "" 'ii'Iil of 

"it'"” fro, lores hi.'T' •'''".'rmhenneot 
nn^nnll.f,.,,, - 'ml lm« e,ip,,le,l ,|,elr 

of 17". "'■’''mu it i '' '“"'riilnlily 
"m Orij’,",''"' '"»ro roul/t‘'e 7 p,.e,e,r;;' 




IN India. Bj Brjoj Shnnkpr Iliukerwnl housmc. igoomnce, nil of which lead to 
Foreword by R. Mukerjeo George much crime 


Allen and Unwin, London. 10^. The most important part of the study is 


India's criminal tribes and castes number «bere the author outlines the menne of 
about four millions Crime m India is reformation He criticises the present Jail 
somewhat different from what it is in the methoils ns being more bent on punishment 
^Vest. It is much less Molent . is not so well than on reformation . ho says that our jails 


organised and answers quicklj to economic need a thorough OTerhauhng, for they 
and social conditions But on the other hand obnousb fail to acbioic the reformation of 


there Is in India a class unknown in any 
other countrj . in which crime is an hereditary 
profession with a well organised code of 
dUcipliDQ and c^en ceremonies. It was to 
the imcstigation of this class that 
Mr. Ilaikcvwal set himself, and be has 
produced a fine piece of work, well document 
ed, and a pioneer in tins kind of literatoic 
in India. 

In discussing the causes which lend to 
criminal life, Mr. Ilaikerwal mentions feeble- 
mindedness and states that in England, 
according to medical and prison reports, 
80 per cent, of crime can ho traced to those of 
feeble minds, while in 'India this cause 
accounts for 20 to 25 per cent. tVith 
numerous illustrations, the author shows that 
diftieult economic conditions arc responsible 
for a good deal of crime in India. Nest in 
order as a cause of ctime comes social 


the criminal Nothing short of n complete 
ovcrbauliDg of the social and economic B^stem 
can stamp out ciiine, the author advocates 
the Borstal system of dealing with crime in 
India. In a. word, the prevention of future 
crime and the reformation of the present 
criminal class should, whenever possible, be 
our chief ami 

MyeTlCAL rqYCTioi.OGY. By B. Dimsdalo 

Stocker. L. N. Fowler & Co., London. 

This IS a stimulating contribution to a 
bjeway in experimental psjchology. The 
following cxccrpt will suftlce: “A new 
conception of psjchologj is indeed a 
conception tlwt tninseends all determmistio 
Interpretation and winch finds its final 
explanation in self and whoso name is 
love." The theme is handled somewhat 
dispassionatelj. but none the less the 
outlook is novel. 
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TiiF. litrK-Lo^rr. Dn\M\. Hj An«li<“\\ 
SaUlm.k. I’nlilWiPd In AnQrrw S.iMann, 
AllihiiKifl, IiiAia. 

Ml. Sail\n.vlu-4 Aiawn (looh on liin Aast 
sloro limi'.t' of hiun.in rxi'Ciiosui's anti lias 
inoAucrd a liooK ipplcU* mtii iimptical 
Nvisilom, talpiiI.iU'il to uiiitlf tUc ortlin irv 
mini aiitl iioinan on lln nntbuitiHj m-i of 
imcUal life. I’uiitli >!in (it's f.im»>us miIvki* 

In lliO'i' alioiU to mini miA »«»m 1 Don I 
Ml. Sildnna si\s ‘ \ti\Jiow. ion Inna 
munio'l. Wrll, niaka tin lu-^t tif U Ha 
imwrsl-^ to ti'U hOM to il(j so at t» l»>s 

Hf'M-iiomt. All rii.ij noi aan*t wii)» toon 
lliltis l*a K\ia Hot It IS a tliooittil j>no.>*km.t 
liook on Ji Mtal stAijpft, tin stM*nt« in.J mt 
of linino ciiift. 8it((i ss ot liiilitK in iiiiMi.ua 
is ns tha iMvtiiar nttois in tin Ufi lonnAinmi 
]itiVo it. Mutnal sjuipatlit ninl ninloi 
<«t£imllni?. lotvoncil wilfi <01010011 woi'f. 
^oijltl niiiiwr to In' till* si'iTvt of Imniont'sx 
in iiinrnrA lift’, ns parlniis 10 ainifn 

T(n' MKTM-ji\Rf<s <(r BKitKi’i.rv lu 
0. W. Kimnsliwiir rii>4is)nA In 

Mia. A<lm\/it} Knioi’shiinr C t> IIpailin.iHtcr. 
G«%ainuic«t Hicli ScUoot. Klinntlwn. C. 1*. 
Mr. Katu“«linnr ill tlir liook unAci noJitt* 
niiiinitniioo to Ilia inhiaof coin 
tniiitiic ptiidi in t'lnloHiiphual alto olitions 
nntl as 5 irvK*a's his oviii aslnintnm of 

U<'Tki*lf>*N iiloiihsm. lie r(iri>iMiannar)ia)«>)’s 
lihilo-otilii nitli those of Vijn itmoclms niol 
SamVimi Thomithor stroncU 0 ]niif*<< tint 
Ui'rkalas'H j'hilfisophs ran rnnra iiroi>arl} 1»o 
tn'atislnsnhjailiM'tiiui Mihjaatnc i.haliam 
Tin* iHiok is rnn-fnlli written nml siiU l>a 
very hclvful to tin* Ktiwlmts taWmi! Up a 
loww* in nKhlcTTi Bnniiiaan i-Vilosoplij. 
Wa an* saiv much Rmtiflcl to finA that 
Ifxiks rmplnsiMnc the rasf mtiLiiKas, nml 
Oiff. rrnccs m Wostarn and r.i«tarn pliHoso 
phical UiotiRhU are coiniiia into the ricl.l 


FouE Months jn EuiiOI'K. By lUo 
Bnliailtir Govinilhli.ii II. nesni, H.A., LleB. 
FulilUlictl liy the B.iro(la State Press. 
Price Its. 2, 

Tlienullioi. a letireil Gos-ernment offiml, 
was deinilctl to attend the Sixth International 
Consresa of IjCKal Authorities at Ljonfl 
irraiiee) iii Jiilj 191U, as n delefinte front the 
State. Ourtufj the four months he 
WHS m Biirope. he tonrnl in England, 
IlolUtul. I{alt{(iim. Fmnce, Sivitrriliind and 
liftK htuiUmg the iviie life and Mork in 
these |i}iic<*s He gn(>s 11 hrief account of 
the Intel nation-il Union of Local OoNornmciit 
\iilhorit><>« nl Biiissels, The LeaRWC of 
NutioiiK.nnd the hitoru.Uioiml IjhIkuiv Orpanl* 
s.ition nt Geneva. Ha Ins rollecteil and rave* 
rnlli sat out a iniisa of iiseful and Inteicsting 
infoimntioii on « siirictv of numiclpiil 
tojms Ijm.il (»o\arnnicnt,iiKjiciiUnre,educn* 
Hull loliiiii.iri wiei.il seiiico oiRanisatlonsi 
all III several of the »mi>ortant towns in 
Ungl.md nml Europe. The chapter on the 
Cisla of NuiK>U>on ilcseriea spoehil mention. 
U wlHs«Hl<m theyet mipiihlishwl TiiROro Lavs 
1.^ itiiri'H (1922) on the (.uhject hj Prof. SoIhh 
of the ruciilly da Droit tie Paris and 
Mr Henry Ca<Ii.ard’K niiiilish linnslation of 
the I'remh Civil Code. In view of the acute 
foritroiars) Dint is goinK on in the IjegiU 
circles for tnul iiKaiiist toihfinitinn of existinK 
Liw..(lusiesvnneorthe famous CJodaoflSOl 
Is very instinctive. Nai>ole(in is wiid to 
have }iaaste<l; ” I whall Kodownto Posterity 
Mitli the Cotie in m> hands." In the last 
fhaiiter of the Wk, Ihe nullior gives his 
impressions of U.e family life in England 
nml oil the Continent. Tlte vinrk will l>e 
faun.l to lie of nnnienw* ht Ip to all h<,cinl and 
nvimidiKiI worVi rs in Jmhn 
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The JUlivBHAR^TA . A critical Stinb- 
. Eai Bahadur Prnmatha Nath MuUick 
To he had of the author at 129. Cornwallia 
Street, Calcutta. Price Rs. 6 
The book is full of aerj intciet-line and 
original matter. An cutlrel^ new angle of 
Msiou has been brought to bear upon this 
dear old book of \crsc< 'Wo do not intend to 
go intocNcrj original theMs of the learned 
author. A ferr instances will siiftice. S.ns 
he: “During the Moghul iiile in Indw. «.ome 
of the worst interpolationt. took place U's 
the kings nf India were Toned to make 
intermarriages w ith the Moghul famih and 
in onler to justifi ‘•uch alliances, the \al«nas 
were descnlied ns the descendants of the 
Porn fAtnil} in the Great Epu ' Now what 
tiro his reasons for thinking so" How clocks 
he eonclndc that mtei-poUtions occurred 
here at nil? One would tliink tb.at the 
Bhandarknr Onenlnl Rcscaich Institute of 
Poona, in preparing a cnticulU tMablishcil 
edition of the Stali.ibli irata, were not n 
looment too soon in the tuld An milhoii 
tatue edition of Uic Great Epu based on 
the acaiKble manuscripta collectei! from all 
the various sources throughout the Indian 
Continent can rcasonabl) demand that its 
flows on interpolations be senousl> con 
^idorod. The author is well ndciscil to awuit 
completion of that mouumcntnl taak Ills 
theories maj then U- confirmed or rcMscd. 


POR Believeks B> Madan l*il 

Obroi. E. C. Gould, l’ulihi.liet>, Oxfonl. 

This is a isxket l>ook of 51 [vigts rxi>osing 
the incon'istencifs of the scientific tbcologi in. 
It disputes the old hcn>v tint religion and 
ration.ih'ra are reioncil.iblc It bntndsasN 
victim of dolosiou that man w ho despwratel} 
clings to the religious biliefsand sentiment 
•ht.es handed down from past ages. 


AsciEbT iNDitN Tribes Bj Bimala Clmm 
Law. Ji t . P L . rh D Volume II. Law's 
Rese.iw.il Series. Puh. No. 1. Luz.ic d. Co. 
Di Law has supplemented in this small 
book 111- account of ancient Indian tribes 
cowtami-d in -cwci-al of his previou- piiblua 
tion- Heieiu be giic-. on the hast- of 
Sin-kiit Pmkiit and P.ili Litciattiie and 
othei histoiual luateiial. brief .accounts of 
the \uuga- ol Eist Bengal, then neighbours 
(he buhiua- who aciorthng to one icision, 
weto the -line ii- the Radha*. the Gaiid.is 
who w«ieiuo-i piomiiient in the sixth and 
seicnth leiituiie- and (outinucd to be iiit 
niipuitaut fiutoi till .i1>out the 12th centnii, 
ihePundr.i- ihcMiidhii SiUMm-.tbe Sun\sh. 
(iH- ilie Mulaka- whoweie perli.ips clo-elt 
letaliHl with theA-mikas and seieral othev 
-mailer trilx?- The Malaw as, however, .ue 
inm*'<l in then continuous iiiiiiortnnce and 
iheii Intel luigniiiun- and -ettleuients me 
cloaib iKimlisl out Hie location of Yaudlie* 
xii- M ttlemeni and of the Sibis and Keknins 
•and the fortunes of (he Abliairas who had 
-pieudoMi liolli Noitlieru Indi.i and in the 
-outh are al-o piion A branch of the 
Kekajas i- e.ud to have been probablj an 
aocient luling fannh in Ms -ore. The 
loc,ition of the places ft— ociated with 
those tribe- has been attempted \er) cloiitlj 
in certain in-tances 


Life vnu Speeches o> Sir ViriLiLUtb 
Tu\cKEit-\\. B\ H L. Kaji, M.t., jp. 
I) R Taniorewftli. Son d. Co.. Bombaj. 
Tins i>a volume of SCO p.igc-. half of which 
is deiotwl to an lucoiint of Sir ^ ithalj is’J 
bfe and achievements and the other half to 
a woonl of hi- public «i>eeclie- on i.inous 

appreciitiie FonwordcalK Sir Vith.Jdis a 
constnictne thinker and worker and a 
.faring oiganizer “ who must W reckoned 
a»one of the-bigse-t Indums of his tima”. 
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’ INDIANS OVERSEAS 

South Afirica. . syed raza ali'S appeal 


SIR kunwar’s impressions 

Sir JIahnraj Singh, Agent of thcGo\eni 
ment in India in South Africa, viho has 
returned to Indin, in an intemew on the 
present Bitiiation of Indians in the Union of 
South Africa, said the Indian position 
was much improied both cducntionnll) 
and sociallj. 

The attitude of Europeans towards Indians 
had changeil for the better. In fact, there 
were signs ofagiowmg friendly relationship 
between the two communitiea 
The Go\ernoi (Sencral and othe* oOkimK 
often attended Indiiii social ftinctioii» .ind 
the South African Ooxernment p.ue grants 
for Indian education 

For tho first time in its histoi). the 
Johannesburg Uniiersitj admitted mi Imlwn 
>»ntleT graduate. 

Qencml Smuts was most s>mpathetic and 
he had rcfiiseil to dciwrt Indi.ins foi teclmicnl 
offences under the InsoUcncj Act. 

The rigours of the Lifpior Licences Act 
were also nuliBatcI b) him 

Sir Kunwar said before bis time the 
Trsns\-nal Asi.illc Ijind Tomire and TmnsTa.al 
Ricencces Control Act had been p.«s..«l. both 
»dvcrsel> affectinK Indians, but the Cosem 
*”ent had now nppointoil n Commission nbieh 
Was looking into the question of land 
tenure, and he expected the report would 
he sjnipathetic. 

Sir Knnwar regretted tho division among 
adians themselves into two cnmi>s. the 
oth African Indian Congress and the 
lonial Bom Indian Settlers* As.sociation 
*hich. under the leadership of 5 Ip. Alfred 
hristopher, soeclisl from Congress in 198^ 
the question of co!onis.ation. 


On the eve of bis departure to South 
Africa, Sj-ed Raza Ah, the new Agent-General 
to South Africa, entertained at Bombay, 
said in the course of Ins reply that 
the people with whom they had to deal in 
South Africa were most!} Dutchmen, who 
were frank and outspoken. It was estremely 
difticult to coQxince them that the course 
they weie adopting wns wrong, but once they 
were cominced they bad not tbe least 
hesitation in changing their attitude. 


In conclusion, he appealed to the Press in 
Indw to take greater interest in the South 
Afncan question— not in a spnit of unhelpful 
cutuwm which alwAXB had an adverse effect 
on the Boci mind— but to stand by the 
Government of India m all measures they 
proposed to take for it was impossible to 
achieve anvthmg in South Africa without 
the whole hearted co operation of the Govern- 
ment of India and the people of this country. 

AN INDIAN’S GIFT TO S A. 

Owing to the generosity of an Indian 
merchant. 5Ir Mahomed Ibralnm Lakhi, the 
European sportsmen of Grey town have 
a invihon and a sports ground. 


aiie wunaition stone of the pavilion was 
taai.> s,r K„„„„ Sbsl, More 

. hrsc oll,.„n- o, Eoro„,,„ 

The B.n. ,he f.r.i 
Eorop,.™ „„ i, 

n very friendly gesture to the Europeans. 


trading licences 


uc t^rn that tbe Johannesburg Munici- 

ra'tins lr„a,„s l.„„ee. i„ , 
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Zanzibar 
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Bv " AN INDIAN 

Thi Rthnns Dcbalei 

T hat the House of Common*!, eonstitoted 
as it is, would piss the Oo^c^nment of 
India Bill was a foregone conclusion ; and no 
are not suti'rised at the I'ojection of the 
Labour amendment hj a ITousp eo 
predominanth Conaeirative. Rut the 
humour of the situation was the fart 
of ilr. liansburj and his collengiies 
voting en hlae with Jlr Churchill 
and the diehards against the Bill 
for diverse reasons. The outstanding feature 
of the ilelxitc was. of eourie. Sii Samuel 
Hoare's reaffirmation of the pWges which 
was endorsed hj the Attornex (leneinl 
Bvery effort h made hi Liberal 

and Labour amendments to mahe the 
scheme more neeeptable to Indian puhhc 
opinion, hut the Ooxernment aeeni more 
anvlous to palacate diehard opposition than 
to pacifj reasonable demands. 

Whatever the Commons may do. opinion m 
India is prottj unanimous Congressmen 
and Independents maj* hnxe differences of 
opinion on other matters, but they ore one in 
their condemnation of a Bill based on the 
•I. P. C. Report. In xoting RoluIU for 
Mr. JinnaVs amendment the Aasembh 1ms 
shown Itself of one mind in the matter Let 
there be no mistahe about it. Mr Jinnah s 
amendment, if anj thing, is ns nncquivocal in 
Its condemnation of the Bill as the Congress 
amendment it-elf. 

Tbt risdg* again 

After all, the universal outers .against 
the attempt to get over the plighted words 
of the past has drawn from the Socretnrj of 
State a definite statement committing the 
Government to the declanitions of 
August 1920. and Lord Irwin’a (now Lord 
Halifax) interpretation thereof. It is 


JOURNALIST” 

astonishing that they could not find room 
for a short preamble in a ponderous 
document of ISl clau'ies running into 823 
pages The reasons are not convincing. 

It umihl he idle to contend, ns Sir P. S. 
Snnsuumi Anar has triih obsericd. that 
there is no distinction in solemnity or legal 
x.aliditx Imtwccn a pledge or declaration 
emliodied in n statute and one acceded 
to hy Pnihnmcnt hut not so embodied. 
It IS a well understood principle that 
st*oechcs and debates m P.arliament cannot 
be robed upon in the construction of 
n statute 

Noi will the Indian public be assuaged 
by the iiieie piomisc of Dominion Status. 
In the words of Major Attlee “India’s 
right to Dominion Status and tbo control 
of hcrowii affairs must bo recognised and 
there is no recognition of either in 
Sir Simiiel 's declaration or elsewhere. 

Sir Samuel't brutgui bniwtr 
Oln answer to a Question in the House of 
Commons Sii Samuel Hoare is reported to 
have replied brnsQuely that the Government 
of India hod decided not to accept the 
motion recommending the denunciation of 
the lodo British Agiccinent and that the 
xnlidity of the Agreement would remain 
imnffcctcil inspite of the Assembly’s verdict 
This may he very consoling to the diehards 
in the Commonsand those outside the House, 
who are clamouring for commercial safe- 
guards But to us the answer is a complete 
xindication of the demand for self determina- 
tion It shows how well justified is 
Prof. Lashi when he condemned the Report 
as a supreme PMUuple of the technique of 
economic imperiahsm in action”. It J, jgj 
another proof, if proof were wanted, of our 
impotence under an imposed constitution 
nnd «,e nremoj or 11 , . oeed for the freedom 
ard pewer to pi\c iffpcl inii.... i... 
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Villagt Work for Muilims 

H. II. the Api Klian is not a Congressman 
nor a Gnndhite, but hts ad\ ice to his 
countrjnieii, Cbpetiallj his fellow lehgionists, 

13 much the s<inie ns G-indbiji's. He too 
realises that ‘‘ iKihtica is a incanb to economic 
ends”, and in th.il beiise the Mll.ige must 
loom largo in the future. 

The main work of the future now lies 
m the tounlri -side in iironiotmg oi 
undertaking a scheme of economic anieho 
ration h> hnprloincntmg the efforts of 
thoeulthator and the iirh.in lAboiiierbv 
iii.iking it iiob'iblc for him to dexelop 
cottage mdubtricb and therebj imreaNC 
hia income. It is no use thinking of 
politics unless it lx* to buhscnxf econoimc 
eniK Tlie Bluest waj to eommand the 
>ote >9 to borxe the voter, and unU'bbotir 
organisitioiiB are read> to serve the voter, 
they cannot hope to datm to have a bright 
political future Iwforc them. This work 
>8 hiimunitanan no less than political, 
hut when dealing with the nia*«eb. all 
things tend to meigc into oue another 
That certninlv read® like a twbsnge from 
the Mahatina'b statement on the Village 
IndiistrieB Asbuv latioii ' 

Mgrtiihf Trmnetr* 

Sir Mahomed Uabibull ih, Dewao of 
Travancorci m lus address to the joint 
Session of the PupiiLir Ab»oiubl> anil Ibc 
State Council, adumbrated imiHiitant 
proposals for the econonuc development of 
the St.itc. Sir Mabome<l a.vid : 

An> nicabures. designed to improve the 
economic condition of our i>copIc must aim 
at a simultaneous dev elopnient of industries 
along w lib improvements in agncaltuntl 
conditions. 

Tbis is to be accomph'lievl bj strengtlicii- 
ins the machinerj of Ctovernnient ami 
providing anoparatc Department for coordi 
Dating the various activities of Ibc State. 
The reforms, both administrative and 
economic, will doubtless be w elcomcd in 
the Interest of cCcicncy and progress. 


Th* Ban on Khodti Khitmatgars 

The » hole non oftieiiil body of the Assembly 
was piacticallj unanimous when the resolu- 
tion urging removal of the ban on the 
gocuIU-d Red Shuts of the Frontier was 
debated The Khud.vi liliitmatgars are sworn 
to non violence and their leader is a pro- 
nounced dibciple of Gtindhiji Everj one of 
their dofeiulciu in the House bore testimony 
to then evcellcnt ch.irncter and discipline. 
Di Iblian. biothei of Fiontier G.indhi, rebut- 
tc-d the .illeg.ittonb against the volunteers 
and lecounUd the trwK and hardships to 
which the good bockU workers were 
subjected No wonder the House was in 
full '•vnu«ith> with the sufferers, and 
the motion whb ciuried b) 78 against 46. 
Hr. Beraiman Vindieatad 

Many are the woe« of the Indian jonmalista : 
but a bi.ive Eihtoi ulvvuVb does hia duty 
irrebivective of reward or penalty. Mr. 
lloroiman has courageously stood up fora 
public cau'C'. and the M.igibtiuto. Mr. Brown, 
of D-id.ii did hiQK-etf honour lo vindicating an 
net of public service on the part of Mr. 
Uorniiu.in In e:cpubiiig the evils of betting 
and the deuiondising effect of the doings of 
certain ch.iractcrb in llonihay, Mr. Ilomiman 
must have know n that he v\.ia risking himself. 
But as a joiiraalist. lie chose lo face the 
annoyance anil v indicate himself. We are not 
concerned with the fortunes of what the 
Slagiotrale called “ the notorious bucket shop- 
keeper” but journalists m India will welcome 
the Magistrate's pronouncement : 

It would be a serious menace to 
journalism in Bombay if an editor COuld bo 
iQliEDid.itcd by threats of prosecution into 
•dence or aojuicscenc^ in the f.ictr of a 
growing social evil 
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South Africa all the territoiics of that part 
of the conntrj. 

But this saggestion has not met with the 
approval of the Nati\e States , thej are ijuitc 
6.\libf5ed with their present status nn«l 
government under Great Britain, and thc> 
fear their treatment under the South African 
Gobemment will not be so considerate and 
satisfactoiy to them Chief Tshekedi Rhama 
is taking a leading 'feharo in reijoesting that 
the views of the nati'es themsehes should 
be obtained before unj transfer is attempted 
He asks that a ComiiiHsion lie set up to hnd 
out the V iew s of the i>eoplc conccrneil. 

I would venture to suggest that, id 
order to enable the British Governmeat to 
ascertain the native feelings in the matter, 
an iinparti.il Commission should be sent 
from Bnekod to hear their vievv». ns it is 
considered that mere expression of the 
feelings of the tribe through tbeir 
tepresentatives is not suflicient to 
judge the position in the light of the 
Dnion Government. 

OIL I’IPE LINE 

Kirkuk 18 an Oil coiitrc situated far inland 
in Inui near Uosul . it is 600 miles across five 
countries to the Mediterranean Sea. and >el 
two lines of pipes have been laid (bat whole 
distanco of 1,200 miles to carry oil to the 
nearest seaport. A stream of oil will thus 
Bow from the JIosul oil fields to the 
Ueditermncsui Sea across a bariwn waterless 
.desert through large steel pipes, wbieb cost 
some £10,000.000 to make and put 
into position. 

The huge undertaking has been constructed 
b> the International Iraq Petroleum Company 
for the world oil tnidc, in which British, 
Prcnch. Amencaii and Dutch n.itioniils have 
interests. It is expected that as much as 
t.OOO.OOO tons of crude oil vvill be delivered 
to oil ships at ilediterraanne ports each year 
through the pipes. It is a wonderful piece 
of work. 


3fr. Roosevelt’s recent inobsago (o Con- 
gress spoke of the ncrtl of establishing a 
new Older l>.u.ed tiiioii "hocial justice” , and 
to show the relationship between recovery 
and reform. He said 

In spite of our efforts and talk ” w e have 
not weeded out the over pnvilcgeil. and vve 
lutve not effectively lifted up the under- 
liriviloged '■ Though "no wise man has 
any intention of destroying what is called 
the profit motive — the right to work to 
earn a decent livelihood for selves and 
f.tnuhos — " Araencuns must forswear that 
conception of acquisition of wealth vvhicli, 
through SNcesbive profits, creates undue 
private |>owei over private iiffnirs, and to 
our misfortune over public iiffnirs as well.” 
The President's recominc’iulutionsinclude-^ 
housing uneuiploy ment insimiDCO, old ugc 
insurance, benefits fot (hildrenand niothers, 
and other aspects of dependency. 


DONGRE’S 

BA.LAMRIT 

Is used successfully for the 
last 50 years in India in treat- 
ing vreah and rickety children 
and making them strong and 
healthy. Why not try it for 
your child and watch for result ? 

/Vopmfer*.- 

K. T. DONGRE & Co., 
Clrlanm, BOMBAY. 
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tbe jute export duty, the liudget figures for 
receipts on Re^enuo nccount follow closely 
the revised figures for the current jenr. 

On C.\pitnl Recount also, exclusive of the 
advance to he taken to cover the anticipated 
deficit, the estimite of the total receipts on 
Revenue and Capital accounts stands at 
Rs.ll,COhkhs as against Rs. ll.J2i lAlis 
during the present ^c»^^. 

As regards expenditure, the Estimates 
provide for an expenditure on Revenue 
account of Rs ll,71j lakhs. The increase of 
Ri 54 Likhs over the Revised Estimate of 
the present jear h expl.iineil in Uige tvirt bv 
the restoration of the pei cent cut in 
iwy, the restoration of the provision for 
the reduction of debt, the cost ofprciuirmg 
clectoml rolls, the increase m the additional 
Mpenditure throvvn on the province b> the 
terrorist movement, the increase in interest 
nod pensionao charges and additional expen 
diture on roads from the Central Road 
Development Fond and from the procoeils 
of the taxes on motor vehicles account for 
Rs. 60i hkhs out of the total increase of 
Rs 61 la\l„. 

It will be Soon that the change in nengalV 
finances is due to the grant of the Central 
Government made possible b> the excise 
doty on matches. In the new ronstitntion. 
Bengal’s right to at least half the jutc export 
right has been guaranteeilb) the Oovemment 
of India Bill. 'Wliile the oth'-r provinees 
may acquiesce and even rejoice id this in 
consideration of the financial position of the 
Besgal Gorerrraicflf, 2lfr. irowtHitsiif’** elttrin 
to the vshole of the jutc export dutv and 
a share of the Incotne Tax will he TegaTded 
^ith dismay. 

BniAIl AKP ORISSV 

Another Provincial Budget which has been 
received so far up to the time of writu^ _is 


that of Biliar and Oriss.a. It is necessary to 
note the outlaj on the earthquake rcconstrnc> 
tioitlicforc proceeding to thcRiulgct proper. It 
IS learned that the Government of India have 
met in 191181 exivcnditure on this nccount 
nmountimg to Rs. 9? lakhs. It is aLo 
cstviunted th.vt thev would lie required to 
meet in 19.11 8'> Rs. CO lakhs and in 
suliscqiicnt veirs exiicnilitnrc amounting to 
Rs toil Lakhs The Provincial Government 
for their i>ait have met in 19.1.1 84 expenditure 
amounting to Rs \ l.ikhs anil it is expected 
lliev will have incurred an additional 
e\|H‘n<li>uieof Rs CO lakhs h> the end of tho 
<111 rent finaiui.il leai I) is necessarv to add 
that AS A iChiilt of the earthquake. lliQ 
Goveiniuent have also suffered a loss 
of Rs C inkbs 

As for the budget the opening balance for 
1111 .15. which vvas put at Rs. 8 livkhs in the 
re'isoil estimates of last >pnr. was Actiinllyf 
l.vkli less This defictenc} was due to the 
ivirthquAke The eaithquakc, therefoie, 
worsened the Untinfinl position for 
19.1S S4 both hv increased expenditure 
And loss of revenue hv about Rs. B lakhs ; 
but the actual opening Imlince suffered a 
decline from the revised estimate of only 
Rs ? lakhs. AS the receipts from Excise was 
Rs, I } lakhs more and ordinarj expenditure 
in the Police. Public Works and Irrigation 
Departments vv ns less bv R.s. J ] ,1,1, 

As tor the current jear, tbe Finance 
Member budgeted for a deficit of Rs. 4J lakhs 
and a closing hal.ance of Rs. 8.7G,000. TJie 
revised estimates point to a closing 
balance which is about Rs. 1.1 Inbhs in 
excess of the budget figure. In fact, the 
closing balance for the current year vvould 
in™s,of„ hth mr t|„ 
halanw though, of course, there would bo a 
''' Famine Relief Fund. 
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Feb. 11 . The Delhi Session of the Council 
of State begins. 

12. The ex-King of the Hedjaz is dead. 
<*»• IS. Druno Hauptmann, tlio Gcrmnn 
murderer of Col. LindlH^rg's clnld. is 
sentenced to death. 

' , y^min Khan’s amendment on 

• • neport in the Council of State 
>« carried hy 82 votes awinst 14. 

Pell. 15. I„stn,„ 5 „t of Iiistrnclions to 
Go>c.„„e.Ge„e„, Govmior, i, 
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SWARAJ AND DOMINION STATUS 
The Indian SikM liffai mei oonsidcra tliftt 
Dominion Slatiin m not n RuitaWe to» 

India It argues that " lier legitimate l>os» 
tion, if she is to stand «!th Britain, is that of 
an equal partner in an Indo Butiah Union" 

The Reformtr't reasons for preferring the 
word “Swaraj” are elated in Us issue of 
Deeemijer S'). 

We hare from the first heW that 
“ Dominion Status " is not the right rela- 
tion that India should Aim at to Dntnin. 
because apart from constitution and 
status, there are other imphcnhons of 
that term which are wliollj nben to 
the history and conditions of India 
“Dominion” is a "daughter state” winch 
IS nonsense to appl) to this country 
with a hiBtor> and cisilisation extending 
far bejond the establishment of Bntish 
rule. Vr*e are, therefore, disiioacd to 
eodorso tlie words of the Archbishop of 
• Canterburj that India's position in the 
British Empire should he one of honour, 
quite as distinct nnd recognised fts any 
Dominion's. As a matter of fact, India's 
relation is onl) to Britain. Shohas nothing 
to do with the Dominiont,, nil of which 
differing from each other in most things 
are united ill excluding Indians from their 
territories The existence or dissolution 
of the Coninionwcalth la a matter of little 
ecmcern to Indi.a. As a fact. India will be 
in a better position to negotiate with the 
Dominions ns foreign countries tlian na 
'i'intrt<v)mK ■isr.'.'s a/* 'An- 

Commonwmlth. When the Tmnsia.al was 
under u Boor Goiernment, Britain found 
in their treatment of British Indians a 
legitimate cause for waging war on it. 
Now that Tmnffia.'il is iiart of the Bntish 
Commonwealth, Britain is alisolrod ofnll 
rosponsibilitj for the anti Indmn policy of 
South Africa, which was fur tcssstnngent 
m the daj-8 of Kruger. 


THE NEW INDIAN CONSTITUTION 
The succesH of the New Constitution, sajs 
fjord Mestoii in the Coiiieinjiorari/ Reiteic, 
will deticnd on the Indian lenders using their 
new (lowers with moderation and on the 
existence of complete mutual confidence 
liotween them find the British administrators. 
Lord Meston goes on to add 

If men of oxticme news seize power 
and iide for a fall, the constitution will fall 
with them ]f on the other hand the 
loaders will work patiently through the 
period of tinnsition and will dismiss the 
suspicion that Bntnin IS holding India for 
Its own gam and the aggrandisement of its 
SODS, then the (.onstitution will make 
steadily for national unity and Gtreogth. 

The time has come, says the 
Committee, for Parliament to share its 
(lower with those whom for generations it 
has sought to train in the arts of 
Goiernment In making that decision, 
■piirhanient will bo launching a Tast 
o\[ienment, perhaps the biggest of its kind 


history . 
experiment 
the results 


the 


by 


Many anxious questions, both of 
principle and of detail, have yet to he 
wwsvceced, many doubts to lie resoWed. 
But the one point on which doubt cannot 
1*? entertained is that, ns the Committee 
S.SV. the time hna rnmn. an/3.*An 
step must now !>■> taken. The risks are 
undenmble. hut with to opemtion and 
couimoM sense they can bo faced. The 
risks of standing still are far gre.ater. 

Lord Meston, of course, presumes that a 
‘s being taken by the 
mt^uction of the new Goiernment of India 
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DEFENCE OF INDIA 

Prof. K. T. Shall, m tlie course of an article 
III Conleniporanj liiiha, iv ne\\ Quartcib 
Re\iow of Inihiin affaiis piihlihlieil m IaIiofc, 
analj-bcs the mam ingredients o(the|noblera 
of India's national defeme giMiig wcigblage 
to considerations in their historical, economic 
and political peispecti\e. Writing abont the 
economic and financial U'lX'ct of the piobleni 
of Indian defence. Prof. Shah ol>ser\es th.it 
piihlic opinion in India li.is, e\ei nme it 
became conscious of such matters, regaided 
the Military Budget of the Gi»cinincnt of 
Inda as cscessiNC. 

The Moilth of the coiintr} as <> nholc. 
VfitiRintc<.\ at some 1,200 (rorcs of rupees at 
the present Im cl of prices of Indian pioduoe. 
barely biiflKcs to aSdrd thu ti\ersge Indian 
ono tncnl a d.t> of the crudest kind and 
nicagrcst QU.iDtitj Milhout Hn> ]>roM«ionfoi 
clollmig or shelter nod moihless for other 
pnninr) needs of the huinno oiganism. 
Milhout of collide mil ninigin for the 
amenities andeomforts of n decent enilized 
life. To spend OOci-oresper annumoutof 
1,200 eroTcs n orth of total income of a people, 
ahoso aieragc annual income cannot ctco be 
£S per head, is much more burdessomeanda 
greater sacrifice than to siiCDd 117 million 
out of a tol.d «ciiUh of some 8.000 iDiIhon 
pounds per aonuni, ocn though the erode 
percentage ma> seem to bo the same. A 
tax of 4 per cent, on an income of R». 40 
per he.ul IS much hcainr burden than tbc 
same tax on an income of X50 per bead. 
Wbcrwis the larger income in the United 
Kingdom leuics room for a inncb higher 
Standard of hung, from which the 
dednction on account of Defvccc is m the 
nature of a f.iir price for set' icc rendered, 
in the case of IcLa the same propoiLoc 
means a much greater drain on ordinary 


tost of liTing to the people thus taxed for 
an unpioductire and otervalued service. 

A sobstantial piopoilion of the recent 
mciease in out Defence Budget, sa3S the 
wntei, IS due to leccnt innovations and 
mechanical cli.vnges in the equipment and 
transport of the armed forces which could not 
probably haic been avoided ~under any 
conditions. To the, questioti VKich^is often 
asked whether all this reorganization ’''and 
re equipment in the manner in" which, and at ' 
tbeiiace.Uwhich.it was accomplished, are 
ically needed. Prof Shah answers: 

India i» not quite the best ground fot 
(r>iDg out such cxpeiimeots in a hurry. 
We me too pooi to afford them as 
cxpennieots. too peculiarly situated to 
require them as ti necessity. Every 
department of a country's life ought to be 
kept up as up to date as possible, if the 
people conceined desire to be progressive. 
But e\cn though we accept that position) 
We cannot refuse to see tbc absurdity of 
tnaiDtainiug an up to-date aimy with no 
model n industry to siieak of. 

Finally. India spends, admittedly, axery 
small amount on her Natal Defence. 
There is, howexer, no Naval power yet 
xnthin striking distance of India ; and the 
coists of India are — bar a few ports — 
almost exery-where dcfcndeil by mountain 
ntoges which would make even the modern 
long range ordnance relatixely ineffective. 
Still, we need a more effective navy than 
we have today. But the disproportionate 
coat of our Imperial Armj makes any— the 
most necessary— OU11.XJ on a National 
Indian Navy out of the question for the 
Ptes**nt. Unless, therefore, the entiii? 
Defence Budget its radically recast, unless 
the claims of the various Arms of Defence 
are simultaneoiish considered and reason- 
ably apportioned with due regard to India's 
national economy, the provision for defence 
will be lop sided, uneconomic, imnohtic 
* and unpopular. 
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ART AND NATIONALISM 
Mr. O. C. Gaiigoly, m tbe course of an 
apprec'iatiou of the late Mr. E. B. H.ivell 
and his contribution to Indian art, writes to 
the Mafcrn Heiieii foi Februarj that as. a 
practical educationist. Mr IlaNeU’s finger 
marks have left their blessings on the 
Calcutta Go\ernnient School of Art 

The Fine Art Section of tbe Indkxn 
Muiseum for which, with rare counige and 
fine connois‘<eurBhii'i, ho collected a inngni 
ficent gallerj of old master pieces of 
Pamfing and* Sculptures — valuable doiu 
nients of thehnlhant historj of Indian Art 
hitherto inaccessible to the prejudiceil ejes 
of antiquarians fihuedwith taties. charts, 
and estainiviges. For Indi.in school bovs. 
he designed and published a eeiies of 
Drawing Boohs, ««ing the finest examples 
of old Indian models and deconitue de»>igns 
Architecture was not neglected In Uis 
first Tolumo on /iidmn ArthiltcUirt, Ut 
piyeholcuj!/, tinictiiit <i'«t Ititlory (tOlb), 
Mr. Ilavrll demonstrated how the histone 
building traditions of India met the demands 
of varying conditions of life at different 
periods of bistort. In his famous isunphict 
The Builditiy of the Xeic Delhi, he demanded 
the cmplojment of the Imng Indian 
craftsmen whose nocestors had biult tbe 
Impcri il Cities of Delhi ntul Agra under 
the liberal 4>otronage of ALUtr and Shah 
Jfthan, and "who are still capable of 
designing a New Delhi for the British R.t). 
His dctp and abiding faith in the basic 
prineiplps of Indi.in cixilwition js xer>, 
t)pieall) expressed m Ins own words. 

No nation has overgrown to grentness 
b> compromising. India has sunk in tho 
scale of nations, because she has been false 
to her highest ideals, and Indi.t will rise 
aeam when she holds up for herself and for 
humanitv higher one than nioilcrn Enrope 
now brings her. 

In fine, the writer observes : 

As an interpreter of Indi.in culture of 
rare and profound insight, as a conooisseor 
of Indian Art tn all its phases of nure 


vision and acumen, as an unprejudiced 
studentofthe basic principles of Hindu reli- 
gion and poht>,ns a worshipper of the finest 
idculs of Indian civilisation of unshahen 
foith and devotion, as a true and fussionate 
fiiendof Indians of rate powerof sympa- 
th>. as ail educutionist of liberal and 
sincere outlook and as one of the foremost 
prophets of Indian nationalism, Mr. Havell's 
liersonaht} and works shall ever occupy an 
honored throne in the hearts of all Indians 
and shall be cherished in loving and grate- 
ful memories in all future developments 
of Indian culture, for the study of which 
he has pruv ided suih valuable and endur- 
ing inspiration From hisovvii countrymen 
he has iichlv deserved, if he has not 
Hctiullv earned, the uihest tribute for tho 
inestimable services that he has rendered 
to the cause of iDtcrn.ition.il undci'btand- 
ing in indiuitmg tbe way to a spiritual 
rui>proache"ieiii betvv een the East and the 
West, foi which events have been slowly 
but surely woi king out a divine fulfilment. 


THE EDITOR’S TASK 


The more wc think about tbe production 
of a DcwBjMiiicr, the more wo must feel that it 
represents a triumph of organisation," writes 
Frof J. H Jones in the riccouiifaMf. 
■‘Tbe How aloug all the converging streams 
18 one that is created and continuously 
dirccicd by huin.iu beings. 


c'ciiiug lucre must oe a largi 
surplus of news, a heavy task of selection 
constant watchfulness lest errors creep ii 
or tbe law of libel be infringed. rapi< 
correction of proofs from the machines 
spacing of columns and pages ns well a 
other tasks ne^sary to produce a jouma 
that is well balanced from tbe joucDolistU 
point of vievv and consistent with thi 
general outlook and policy of the editor. 

ThH m.inj sided onteriirisc musi 
preserve a flexibility and a reserve o 
purees th.vt makes n nni.juc. TL. 
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private enterprise.” -phero o. 
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Tlieir emplojment H secure, but their 
liTes are exi>osed to worse treatment, heavy 
toil, and a condition of dependenee is thus 
created which is not unliVe the relations 
between a master of old and his slave. 
There are masters, espceiallj in the peasant- 
proprietor class, who are trulj humane and 
considerate, who treat their aervanlB as 
members of their families, who sit and eat 
with their sen ants and whose sons ami 
daughters are married, at the master’s 
expense. But tins treatment deiiends U|>on 
the class difference between the master and 
the servant. 

L'l>Tlc^•Qhlng.'^^^e wti'iet poin'is owV 
,The MTiite Pai>er which presumes to 
bestow demoerac} on India, does not gne a 
‘ cisglc vote to these four cioresof India's 
most useful sons. Kor do the} receive ao) 
direct, just or nde<iaate representation. 
There are no statutes to protect these 
ignorant Labourers even like the miserable 


DEMOCRACT in INDIA 
Peel, writing in tlio L’wpiic Petrieic, 
orges countrymen to go forward with the 
Toforin’' India \n spite of risks. 

It IS true that we cannot predict what 
will b^ the cost ofexoliition of democratic 
institi'tions in India. sa}s Uis Lordship. 

The} may take strange forms unknown 
to us in Western countries. It may he 
(hat further experience will show that 
tiieeC forms of government are not so 
ntti’n<^tive as the> appear But there is no 
cloii^t that the) have for the present 
onptured the imagination of political India. 

\>'e cannot leave the government as it 
13 It lias been useful as u training in tho 
art‘*oI 't markecl ‘ provisional’' m 
the t^Ds^^tutional lists. We must choose 
het'^^u a resumption of authont} or rq 
uf self gov ernment The history 
of our Empire and its traditions iioint one 
vra> >n spite of risks and forelxxlings, WO 
nre hound to follow it 


INDIA IN PERIODICALS 


Factor) Laws which presume to protect 
theworkervin the towns Their chronic 
unemplo}ment, which also means a 
criminal waste ol national energ), must be 
the immediate concern of the Government. 
There is no attempt to industn.ilise the 
country, to adjiiBt production to dem.and. and 
to use surplus lalKiiir for further production, 
even though .Imba's credit stands the 
highest m the woflil 

Must the^gepuine tillers of the soil lo 
their large numbers remain without the 
land and allow the money lenders to thrive 
OD their toil — and these viithouta square 
meal or decent clothes, or a home to live 
in? Such menacing (inestions have to be 
coamgeousl) f.vcod lest the nation must face 
greater tragedies. The State nod the 
Society must devise means in fairness to 
the most eletnentar) principles of jnstice, 
to give the true producers their burn reward 
■n wholesome food, decent living, education 
and relief in times of distress like 
unemployment, famine, illness and old age. 


As Economic CochciL ron India. By 
I)r A Appadomi. li v.. ph.p. [The New 
Review. Januar) 1933 ] 

TweSTY-FWE Yeaes of Coxtesipobary 
I sDlAX PiivnxG B) Asit Kumar 
n^lder [The ILaj Ilenild. December 1984.] 
Mtxt'RWiE'i pRojit-RM IS India. By 
Sicaprasad Mitra. M.a [Onward. Jannarv 
1995 .] 


ISDD'Jt FEDERVTIOS VXD FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
B) Mr T S rtamanujam, MA , LtB 
[Advance India, Jnniiar) 1933.] 

BDRMA'w PoUneVL PCTDRE. Bv L J 8 
{<>valcade. Jxnnar)’ 1935.] 

Tub Economic Position a\p Prospects 
or’ HYDERvnvD. By Ik W. Brock. [The 
A«atic Review, Januar) 1935.] 

CoMWnxl Resfkvation in PmuTP 
S^ViCES B) Jatindra Mohan 
{^h.T,.,nt.«h Onto,,, r,b™„,y TS 
I9 ISUtA OVTRTOPrL.TED. B, TT 
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Questions of fmporfance 


THE PLEDGE OF DOMINION STATUS 
The following statement made b^ 

SsT Samnel Hoare, Secitlarj of State for 
India, 'during the course of hia sjieech on 
the second rending of _the Go^ eminent of 
India Bill in the House of Commona, on 
Wednesdat, Fehrimi’y C. 19H’i — 

The House nill obseiTe thnt the Bill hie 
most modern Bills coDtnms no fneamble 
There hate, it is true, been luiiiortnot Acta 
in the past, among them the Goxemment 
,o( loi’ia Act of 1910, to nluch a stntement 
'•''of pq’icy and intentioDa was i)refticdb> 
way of a preamble. There is, however, no 
tie^ lor a preninble in this cft«e as no new 
proaonneement of policy or intention is 
required. The preamble to the Act of 1919 
wag descnlied bj the Joint Committee in 
their reiiort as having, “ sot out Anally 
and deAnitoh the ultimate aims of Biitisli 
rule m India”. The Committee aflei full 
consideration further assertetl that. “ aub- 
s^uent statements of policy liave n<lde<t 
nothing to the guhst.incc of this 
declaration”, V'liich they then proceeileil 
to quote in full m then report, as [ in their 
ounwoids] " settling once and fornllthe 
attitude Of 'the British Parliament and 
people tovN arils the political neinrntions” 
of Inaia Tf the Commttoe uerc justiRed 
in these' statementB — and Government 
consider thnt thev were fully justified — 
there is siirel> nothing to be gained bj 
reiterating'woids which have ” settled once 
and tor all ” the attitude of Parliament 
. to the Indian problem. 

Moreover, in Government and above all 
in the Government of the Indian Empire, 
eontinnitj of poliev is of Arst imiiortance. 
No Government and no Parliament c«n 
treat hghtlj nn> statement issued under 
the authoritj of their predecessors. But 
onee the aim of a policy has been cleorly 
determined and^' accepted, signiAcance 
fS 


attaches not to its reiteration but to 
concrete measures taken in pursuance of it. 
Tlie iiosition of Government, therefore is 
this 

They sband firmly b> the pledge 
contained in the 1910 Preamble [which it is 
not a part of their plan to repeal] and by 
the mteniretation put by the Viceroy in 
1929. on the authoritj of the Government 
of the dav on thnt preamble that " the 
n.vtural issue of India's progress ns there 
contemplated is attnmmeDt of Dominion 
Status ■■ The dechration of 1029 was 
made to remove doubts which bad been felt 
as to the meaning of the preamble of 1919. 
There is. therefore, no need to eoshrino in 
an Act. words and phrases which add nothing 
new to the declni-ntion of the preamble. In 
sajmg that we stand by our pledges 
I include of course not only pledges given to 
British India and to Burma as part of 
Biitish India hut also owr engagements 
with Indian Stales. 


THE INDIA BILL IN THE COMMONS 


The Goveinmetifs motion for the second 
leading of the India Bill was carried in 
the House of Commons on the 12th Februarj . 
Tlic Ctfvbour amendment was defeated by 404 
votes to 133. The amendment ran as follows: 


in me opinion of this House no 
Wislation for the better government of 
India vnll be satisfactory, which does not 
CD Dreration o! the 
Indnn i>eoj))e hj i-ecoffnisiag eipliciffy 

Induis right to Dominion Statns and pro- 
viding It with the means of its attainment 
and which h> provisions as to franchise 
and representation, does not secure to the 
worker and peasants the possibility of 
^.eviDg h> constitutional means them 
social and economic emancipation. 
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PnEMIEU ON INDIA 
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J. r. C. REPORT IN THE ASSEMBLY 
After three «laj8’ debate, the Indian 
Lcgisl.ithe Assembh adopted an amendment 
to the Go\ci-nment’b motion endorsing the 
Communat Award ns set out lu the Report of 
the Joint Parli.imentaij Committee, 68 
members >oting in fiixoiii' and 15 aeaiiisl, the 
Congress Party numbering 43 abstaining 
from \oting. Go\ciiinient suppoiteia \oteel 
for the amendment. 

The amendment was mo\cd hj Mr M. A. 
Jmnah, and the second p.irt of Ins 
amendment, demanding modification** in the 
scheme of Pro\mcial Autonoinj and piojiOHing 
that tbe Federation Sihemc be dro{>]>od id 
fdNour of new i>ioi>os<0s giNing complete 
Responsible Gocciniuent of the Ccnlie was 
also carried b> a majority of 16. 

MR. JIKNAU'8 AMKKDMliNT 
Mr. Jinnah'a amendment touciimg the 
J. P. C. Rejiort was as follows : 

As regards the scheme of Procmcial 
Gorernments, this House is of ojiinion that 
It la most unsatisfaoton <^nd disapitoint* 
ing inasmuch as it includes suiious 
objcitionahle fe.ituies, partuul.irlj the 
establishment of second chambers, 
estraordinar) and speci.il jaiweis of the 
Goxemors and proMsions relating to Police 
niles, secret and .intelligence departiuenls, 
which render'real control and responsibilit> 
of the Executive and the Legisl.itme 
ineffective and, therefore, unless these 
objection.ible .features aro removed, it will 
not satisfy any section of Indian opinion. 

^ith respect to the scheme of Central 
Government called “ AU-India Federation ", 
this House IS clearly of opinion that it is 
fundamentally bad and totnlly unacceptable 
' to the i>eople of British India and, 
therefore, recommends to the Government 
of India to advi»e Ills Majesty’s 
Government not to procoevl with any 
legislation based on this scheme and urges 
that immedi.itc efforts should 1>c made to 
consider how best to estubhsh m British 
Indja. alone real and complete responsible 
govemraent and with that in view take 


stepirt to review the whole position 
in consultation with Indian opinion 
n ithout delay 

The Congress resolution lejectmg the 
Beporl was defeated by 72 votes to 61. 

THE CObOREteS AMEND5IENT 
The amendment which was moved by 
Ml. Bbulabhai De<*ui was ns follows 

Tim Assembly is of opinion that the 
proposed scheme of constitution for the 
Government of India is conceived in a spirit 
of impetialist domination and economic 
evploitation uiid transfers no real power to 
the jieople of India and that acceptance of 
such . I constitution will retard, instead of 
furtbciing. the political and economic 
progress of India, and lecomtneodb to the 
Goveinor Geiienil in Council to advise Hts 
Majesty 8 Gov einment not to proceed with 
any k-gisi.ition based on tbe said scheme. 
Their other amendment proposing an 
attitude of nentnihty on the communal award 
was also defeated by 40 votes. 

Mr. Jmnah's Independent Party showed 
that they were the deciding factor in the 
divisions. Sir N N. Sirear, Law Member and 
Iieaderof the Ilouse, remained neutial in both 
divisions i>eitaimiig to the communal award. 


INSTRUMENT OF INSTRUCTIONS 
Thedroft of the Instrument of Instructions 
to the Governot General of India on the 
conduct of his oBico under the new 
constitution has been issued for the approval 
of Parliament. 

It gives directions on the spirit of the 
pnnciidesin which the Governor-General is 
to exercise bis powers and re^nmwuliLbJisR 
and repeats the present instructions to the 
Governor General th.at his trust should be 
so cierciMid tliat '• the partnership between 
India and the Unitml Kingdom within the 
Empire may be furthered to the end that 
ha.. »,y alt.io her due p|„e 
the DoabvMos ”. 
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HINDU WOMEN’S INHERITANCE BILL 
Tlie Hindu Women’s Inhentunce Bill, 
writes theB/wrot DIuirina iIahttnMtidnl,\cii 
soriouslj affects economic unil financial i>haso 
of Joint Hindu Familj, and in times of 
commercial depression as at present sncli a 
Bill is apt to lead to great i>ecuntai> 
liardships for families cairjmg on tlien own 


Onic lie was oiaming a caeo bcfoic 
Ml. Jiihtice Ridle>. 

Wlien Smith rose to address the Jury, 
the Judge most iinjudicially obscr\ed: 
*’ Well. Mr Smith, I have read the 
pleadings and 1 do not think much of join 
case Smith replied quickly . “ Indeed, 

I in sorn to hear that, m'Liul, but jour 
I<otdi,tiii) will hnd that tlie moic jou hcai 
of It the more it will grow on jou!" 


trade. For the stabihtj of familj, business 
at e\erj miurrugo of a daughter will be 
jeopanUsed and the sourco of family income 
will ultimatelj bo ruined. The Bill thus 
pLiccs the male members at a great discount 
Again, the power of aheuation of Joint Hindu 
Funiib ,projHut> hj n Jathcr or a luamtger of 
the Joint Hindu Familj is most berioiislj 
affectod bj this Bill. The Bill is totatlj hu 
onesided measuiv, sajs the iiufiaii Hoetal 
iitfoniier, A son Las a pious dutj to |hij 
his tuther'e debts and has got to fulfil 
Tanoua other obligations, not ontj tcligious 
and moral but purelj legal also, while tbo 
daughter u quite ti-vo from all such iubihtics 
and couecxiuoQt disabilities. 

"l\ E’.b" WIT AT THE UAR 
Man) stones urv told of ” F. E.’s. (Lord 
Birkenhead s) wit at the Bar, alike in bis 
examination of witnesses and in Lis repiirlics 
to the Bench. * The BomUiy L<iw Journal 
quotes somo interesting titbits. Sniitb gate 
early promise of sOccess at the Bar and wlint 
IS more, fulfilled expectations bj the rnpiditj 
of hts nse. Called in June 1099. he took 
l^dk IQ Februarj 190s, borelj moo joirs 
after. «Ue was the joungest of the 
King's Counsels. When bmilli went to sec 
Lord Loreburn, the Lord ChnnecUor s.ud. 

“ Mr. Smith, I pretlict that joii will one 
d.ij sit m the 6c-at which I now octupj." 
lie ic'phed at onc-c : " Lord Cbaoeellor. 

if 1 do, I shall alwiij-s trj to be as 
kind to jousg men as jou to-daj bate 
besja to me.” 

That u Smith, the tncndlj and amiable 
Jumorol tho Bar. But he soon came into 
coltisioa with the Bench on cuny occasiona. 


Yet another storj brings out F. E.'s 
pugn.icitt Smith had been briefed for a 
Tniinwaj ComiHiDj, which L.id been sued for 
damages for injuries to a boj who had been 
run otei 

The Blaintiffs case was that blindness 
tfini eet ID Hs It mult cl the eccidcnt, The 
Judge was deeplj moted “ Poor boj , iwr 
boj," he repeated, "blind. Futhiiuona 
chair so that the Jurj can see him.” These 
remarks from the Bench were highly 
prejudicial to Smith's ease, and he said 
eoWj ’ Perhaps joui honour would 
like to hate the boj passed round the jurj 
bon.” "Thai is a most improper lemark,” 
said Judge Wilhs angnij. "It was 
protoked,' smd Smith, "bj’ a most 
improj>er suggestion." A i>aus«, then tho 
Judge said "Mr. Smith, hate joueter 
heard of a sajing bj Bacon— the great 
B-icon — that juuth and discretion are ill- 
wedded conuoinions t" "Yes,” tiune tho 
rcj'lj, "1 h.itc. And hate jou eter heard 
otasajiug of Bacon — the great Bacon — 
that a much talking Judge is like an ill- 
tuned cj mbul ? " This retort had long 
lam pigeon-holed m bis mind, but he had 
B^Ter nntieiivited such a beaten sent 
oiiening. The Judge replied funouslj : 

iou ore eilrcmely otfeDsiTe. joung man ” 
to which Smith rephed with a shrog and 
“ matter of fact, we both 
andthoonlj ihfference between us is 
that 1 am Irjing to be. and j ou can’t help it.” 
After a long sijuabble with "F.E.", the 
i-iiUe Judge asked upon a poml of procudm-e : 

"What do JOU suppose I am on the 
feOi lor. to. Sni.Uif “il „ 

Oo. TO^ortd Smith jn.,,!,. to uttemrt 
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GANDHIJI ON VILLAGE UPLIFT BRITISH INDUSTRIES PAIR 


“ If the Go\ernment succeed m taking the 
wind out of my sails, I should he immenselj 
pleased,” observed Mr. Gandhi when 
interviewed by the Press recently 
regarding a report that, p.irallel to his activities 
in connection with the village indostnes 
association, the Government too began to 
evince greater intei-est in village uplift work 
" If the Goveinment help me.” continued 
Mr. Gandlii, ” I would show miracloB, but it 
must be help given in the right spirit. In 
other words, the Government should 
understand and appreciate the secret of 
the programme.” 


Preparations are acti'vel> proceeding for 
the British Industries Fair. Over one 
milhon square feet of actual stands space 
havealrend> been allotted to the Exhibition, 
which IS A 25 per cent increase on the last 
record total The Fair will be held in two 
sectuins, and this time the Heavy Indiistiies 
Section at Birmingham b.as been arranged to 
open on Mav 20 almost immediately after 
the celebrations of the King s Silver Jubilee, 
in Older to permit overseas buyers to combine 
their visit with hotuUvs in the United 
Kingdom Other sections of the Fair will 
open in acconhince w ith precedent in London. 


INDO nniTlRll PACT 
The Indo British Tiwde P.ict was subjeclcil 
to A severe enthism in the fjcgislative 
Assembly recently. which acceptoil Mr OauhVe 
amendment urging the Government to 
terminate forthwith the Agreement by 
CO to votes. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah contended ttuit the 
policy of the Government of India had been 
the policy of n subordinate entity and 
Mr. N. M. Jo«hi descrilxHl it ns pohticnlU 
iinwiso and economically ineiimtable. 


CONTROL OP FOREIGN RICE 
Tlie liCgisl.itive Assembly adopted without 
A division Ml Hiitynnamynu SiiibA's 
resolution asking the Government to take 
steps to prevent or eontrol the importation 
of foreign rice eepeciiilly from Siam and 
Indo China. 

The Government did not oppose the 
resolution but expl.iineil that its decision 
would l>e announced shortly rckiting to the 
com|>e(ition of imixirteil broken nee with the 
lielter type of nee pi-othiced in South India. 


TATA IRON WORKS 
The magnitude of the Tata Iron Works w 
well brought ill the Tiwo lleririr. Here are 
a few facts: 

The Works at Jamshetlpur are the largest 
and the best rquipi>ed in the Eminre. 

Sixteen trains steam into the Works daily 
bringing in raw products, 

Eleven trains steam out daily to distribute 
the manufactured proilnct all over India. 

A third of the total traffic on the F. N. R. 
i» provided by the Company. 


WOOLLEN INDUSTRY 


Representntives from all Provinces of the 
distributive wde of the woollen, worsted and 
hosiery industriea met m conference at 
Oiwopore, the eradlc of modem woollen 
mamifaeture in India hist month to consider 
the varied and difficult prohlenis with which 
the industry is now confronted. 


hrwfit fully from improving trade conditions. 
It ta essentLal for nianufactnrera to concen- 
l™i.onllnamB.do,elo,..nB mainl.inins 
markets for their products.'’ 
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Tttr. jM'U'i 

OrH‘ni''S t!i»- Mr 

SwKrhic'-tn »t'‘U hinl- 4 . 
lltKtftr, n.xu! Ifnt 1 >• f*U |1 *t ■« •'t 

i<> It ilini !'• irr’'! 

rmrliHt and It «a« in« <ifnt»-r't nn |»i 
to rmtit'ti**! amJ r« fxlurt on •»prr<} 

tl f" OfitifiUatwifi* aitK di'frr^nS 

am^f l« Ilf ( fr^.* And I'lnrii \n nnmial 

fnnfctffifi-, to »(i> iiipd Mt'iarkid 
Mr. Sifihn. 


\ isiTiifirrTtn*; or wr.f> ■irttii 
To* twdf sJ**. ti'i*}.!* lifoogJ.t 

tri.U» «• «• lr>ni'’f f *.’* I t-»T»r«i I* r lit. 

lion \ s Hrifiivj*! *•»»!!» in IJ <■ rojr'onf 

hi« fir«t irt t'lff rr-l t»»Tntl) 

111 rrfrrnrtf to ll •• Initt i>f Mr. fW'Vtii!'’ 
ilorsns t.t« mrlj r«rrti-r in fjllir 
ihin. itii «t II .• ni'fsi-ni r f rn*-'* 
iTIiinili ♦•O*' I \« a!wi ti» ftr<" Of K 

•/■*< ff . I irnrfa r lo'Kiitrr nnd lO 
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U afa»oIijfr!j l«» J fiilrft Ilf 

intfft-at* of llif I'iro*. lt> »!•» of 

tlip ri^ont cnirtinfril of Tfr> nifr«a«i\f 
»Jii/ h li.iif i>rtioii*I)f rnj'iti’t 
lltf liVrtiisa of tlif Irt'lun noil 

for llii’ir n illuml ofiii ll it «»>»M *«• 

inirxi««iMi' for fndi.in joiirii«li«iM i« cr«« 
anil ilrti tii|> on Miniid ami IomIiIii iiro-a- 
ronrltidiniT. Mr. Sinlin 

Tlio |«i||tirat nml rionomK mhatirr •<> 
an* rnifi^inn tmUt t« itnf m n ti-n U».'" 
liifaniiri' to llto ili'irlii]<m<'nl of ttif Itiilinn 
Vri-M. uliiih liiA ft»cr> imiortnnt 
farfiir in Iho eroulli mnl r\|<iit»i<iii of 
piililic (ijiuunti in (Iii 4 roiifitr) . A«ati<-li at* 
OMnUnrr and lortnrnif raniMit U* 
ilKriTjanlrtl rrm In llio ciio*t hiiraiiiKrattr 
fJorcmrfK'iit, and a* it continuf* ia> 
malnlniii a utoml) iiniirnii'mi fat. ao It *11-111 
Klin Krmtor induainio nml i>ra-*ti..'** aiailit 
l>i>rVf>\ li> tlio »olid ’acnaliv i>f Indian 
piililic o|ininii. nliirli will tii'ioim' n* fm- 
a* tlip Pro** in tlio ndanimil roiiiitna-M 
of Hciropo and Arnrriin 

HIt\W VKII Tftinr 

Mr. f'lOorKo Ilormril Sima- lin* iirf** nli-al 
tliP lottern Ilf r«-aivfi 1 from I'lliii Tirrjlai 
tlio lintiHli JliiHi iini. 
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av IHliU*. tIttUU IS ItirVl'Ii IVMt 
rorllipf>r*t iitiip afirr tlip ta|i*p nf aliniil 
f.O Vi-nt* an Imli.in Mator «a* rlratail In tlip 
I\iiadiitiarr> MiiTuri|<«l C<ir]Siratinn. 

Til fill ii|' till- >nmii('> niii>a'il lij tlip ili-atli 
nf Molittimii, Hto Major, an aWtinn 
WB* htl.l amiiTiK llip Cniiiirillor* of tlio 
tViriHiTOtinri «liin 17 nut nf IM niPiiiliPni 
waro itri-M'iit. Mim Jn«i]'}i Dunl. Attinrf 
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ir)ti-rp«l. TIiokp rifiTniiit to Ittim: imiij.Ip 
tViiVrnn.’ iV' nmut’ pndiV-. 

I’llOK. AMMUNATilt JIIA 
ProfoKnor Ainnmnatha .Ilia. Hmal of tlio 
Tti'pnrtmpnt of KiicIiaU Stiidion nml Itran of 
the raciiUj of Art*,’ Allalmliud UniviTHitj^ 

In* Ikvh in\itpd to Ix-aomp a Oirroaiiimilini. 

IlcpT>OTnr> 'Mnntier of the Invtituto of 

Iiilpmtiirp at Artistiiino <h> Franco ami tlint'^ otoUoal in fill n eiuril of tVmfi.,'.*!, i 
he hn, nrcerted the invitation. ^^^^^^Undine al««t evcr>- task ho 3”^"” 


VU. A r.tUMTVWKV 
Mr. A. C. Clinlt<Tjoi‘’H chnlli in Irnjfip nr- 
ciim-tiaiMi'* will In- ilri'lorcil Ii) iiinnj frliiiiU 
inrnari. 1 . A* n imtnlx.r of tlio Anxneiattil 
/»rr...li.. MHA rr*i.<|,,l in Ilomlmj ,!„rinH 
Jii* JoiiR limiTi' nf narvi.i'. and vilini ho 
joiniNt till' I^iiRiio nf Nnlimia in Ocneva ho 
.itl. I,„„ tl„. l„i 

colU-BBUi* iinil fripnd*. Hi* work in Ihirono 
MpiiMicitj onicpt "nHBmrPPHfut. irt'cniisoof 

.ir"" “'."""""''■•I'lp. nn.l h. 
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INDO COJIlIERCI\L BVJTK 


THE RAILWAY BUDGET 


The Inclo Commcitjal Bank is n recent 
entrant to South Indian bankinu world, bat 
Us growth hiW been steady. The i»ud up 
capitiU has been receutlj increased lo 
Ils. 4‘6S lakhs. Deposits iit Rs. 46 tO 
lakhs are an mde\ of the cieibt 
It commands. This is the more remarkable 
as its Head Oflice is m a molussil town which 
can hardlj bedesciibcd «s a business centre. 
Goiernment securities held bj the B.mk aro 
Ils. 19 12 lakhs. Cash stands at the biibstan 
li,\l figure ol lU. 5'22 Ixkhs The Inpnd assets 
are thus novrlj Us 25 lakhs, which works 
outtoo\cr 50 iMjr cent. o( deposits Thei-e 
are no bad debts noi debts due b> Directors 
— tt pleasing feature. Net profit at Rs 75.723 
IS ipiito satisfactorj. The dmdeud distribu 
tioa was 6 percent, tor the first half >c.ir 
and 7i t>cr rout, for the second half jear. 

IhDUCtKMTlC BtN'K 
Tet another Imnk Las been oianied in 
Madms— Ibc Indo Oirnatic Bank The Raja 
of Kullikote, one of the Directors of the Rank, 
in rciiiiosting Sir P. S. Snaswamj Ajjar 
to declare the B.cnk open, expkimed the 
object of the institution 

“"Oiir laiho will be to help tbe 
docclopnicnt of commerce and industr> 
and to do so on safe and lonsercaticc 
hncsc. The staluht> of (he Ixink and the 
8ocunt> pf the dopcwitors' iuoDe> shall 
bo our foremost consideration. XV e also 
propose to oi>eu btanclic~i at an ««rl> 
date both in this I’rcsidcno and ootside. 'W’c 
hoiie and trust lh.it the putiliC of Madras 
will extend their iMtrc'n.ise to this new 
institution and so help to make it a success." 

ILIlJCKS IX IStUV 


Uailna} estimates piesentcd b> Sir Joseph 
Bhore (ILiilwaj Member) in the LegislatiTe 
Asscuibl) and Sir Guthrie Russell in the 
Council of State forecast final deficit in 
196185 of about a ciore less than originnlb 
estimated. For 1985 S6 the budget 
anticipates a deficit on commercial and 
strategic lines taken together of nearb 
2 crores For the first time, howecer, in 
recent jears commercial lines atone are able 
to show A b.il.inccd budget for 1935 S6. 

Ilectsed estaii.ite of deficit onRailwajsin 
1931 85 IS 41 croies against 6 crores Last }ear. 
ImpiO'cment is entireb due to increase in 
goods eainings Piis>>onger receipts are still 
falling, but inercnse during the present }ear 
both m numlici of passengers earned and 
accrage milts tiacclled b> each iiassenger 
justilies the hopes of improTsmcnt. 

The total tm&r earnings of State linos are 
eMicciedlo le.ich 901 crores — over 4 crores 
bcttei than list ceur. though still 4} crores 
below receipts of 1930 81, which wasdhe first 
>ear of depn'ssion Total working expenses 
amount to ne.iib 64 crores, including 18| 
crorcfc for dcprecmtion and are } crores in 
e\cObs of last \ear s figures. 


XO Ct T IS n ULW K\ tSIPLOYEES’ SALARY 


News bus been recenedbj the management 
of the South Indian Ihulway that the Dome 
Board hiis ncceptwl the suggestion of the 
Uailwwj Bo.\rd that the 5 i>cr cent, cut in the 
jjilirj of emplojecs. of all State railwajs. 
which was in foree during the past two years, 
should be restored from April 1. 


The Home Bo.ird bus accordingly instructed 
the luanagement of the South Indian Ikiilwaj 
to restore the cut in the salary of the 
employees of tbe railway from April next. 

This inrolxes an nddition.il expenditure of 
about Its. 4 Kkhs w year. 


India lias, incUidmc the NatiicStat«>, 2 81C 
towns and C>s>,66o TiUi(,es. and out of these, 
the total of plices servcil bi bunks |.» only 
810. The total number of Ixink oRiees is 60S 
and Indi.i*8 area is 1.605.000 s-pi irc niileiH and 
the n'crage luiitibir of lunk oPices per 
1.000 Riu-ire miles coun-s lo '49. XVLile taking 
Icdic's pcpnUtion of SlS.9t2.000. wo get S 62 


hmk ofctts for oery ten lakbs of pcT^oos. in Gennany. 


BEDLCnoS IX RAILWAY FARES 

The (» i>er ivnt. nslin-tion m fares on the 
German nilways. which was announced for 
the Winter, F..v'tcr and Sumnier periods, is to 
hogranteil without intermission until the 81st 
October next. This reduction apphes only m 
of '^itors from abro.ad staying seven 
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IN'DIVS AfVtitJIV Of 

Tlif’ nhth w-n’fitiRj triM tm»; tif Ih*- finltin 
Arai!«my ofSiKtiuM »»• lirl.l nt lUmr^tori* 

on Jan’urj Sfl. lh<‘ «• > of 

I)r. K.r C. V. H.m^n. Torti -thn- i .*1- r«, ..ii 
TTV-vU*T» liom ftortv ftU 

over In.L» wrrr n-n.l. 

Dr.SirC.V. lUmm in ll.e of l.«« 

irm.vrV* ronervttiVit^i! llio mitiioi* of lli** 
{niwrn nri'I tin* of r« •'vm lio« of Kfml 

»ntefi-*>t thi> t'mVKliol. He »«• tflul to 
notice Uivl tliete »«« jil) nirr«i»»m>: 
apiTocntion on Ui<* i-ort of «< » iilifie norkt rn 
from bU ovirliiiliv of Ifie irr<-nt 
f\rilitir>i nlTirifl >■) tlio liiitiAii Anuleiity of 
Scienmi._ 'AnJalr>-n<b ino>l of tlic Kiirc>|«i«n 
anA Atnenran bothIi'-b lia<l enleff"! 

into ctclmnco nUtimi* in rniinl t*» itie 
pubhcntinnv of tiir tndinn Aon.l* mi> 
of ScienccM. 

ti.Tiioi.t.rii iNurKTuy 
Jii't an tlip KxilUr in<tii«tr} of jUe U«l 
Rencnktion, wtiKfi uim- n't a of owfol 

pr0«lllrta1l> the «iiy of il).‘ «ltifr.. 
nmt (Iritsv, the [•otroIi'dRi inilii*tr> of tlx- 
prodcnl iU> proTni'CB to offer im it «i<Ie flH>l 
for the cxtitoitution of ila |ir<vlii(U. The 
cmchinfi VTOce'>H of i>» troWm > ii-Wt prixtncta 
corrcsponihnR to Totiio], it<. ttlmti are ti^l 
Jn time^ of war fnr the i<ro>l>i<ti(m of 
Cxploai'ea like T. S, T tVIien juntftln wiix 

is osiJiBol III liiati li'iiii'i'nttiin'H hi airDiKU 

like tlux- from tin' to«- tftlileoilsnre 
which can lin<l niiplimtion in Moup tnihiHtry 
ThcHO soaps of iw-troU’iiin oriijin iiiive iM-ltrr 
(Icnnhini: aitioii than the x-ucUhle oil MKi|>t 
iinrl oiii l>e iiMsl otoii ttilli finrit waterniiil 
even Bca wilier. 

HUi-niunfc .iciu 

Two HuMHinn siienti'.ts. SamarsKi ninl 
Zilx’rlitli. ns a result of their ev|M-ninentB 
aniiotinee llmt tins luiil, winch i* the le> 
Blono Ilf all iiioifcrri miliistrns, <oiiW Jie 
preparoil h> a new jirocesa eaileiV ‘ the one- 
tower chamhor [iro«»s' at a cost of nixmt 
hiO of tlio ol.l proicsMs. 

tWTKIl HTf.llIMHVTinS 
Dr. G. A. Krause, of Slnnitli, proi^OM a to 
6tcnlis« water 1>% iniiiiite traoeB of metals, 
particwlarty siKci. StetUods time been 
detelopeil to sterilise ilrinking water, whIci in 
swimmin? pools and in icc plants. It is also 
apphcoblo in food and phnrmaceutKnl 
industries. 


* «OMn.l«IJ.T Ttl MllTfsIf lir.Jfs 

The Hfit*»h film ‘ >ttn of Amn '• won 
the pnee awitrihsl l>t Itie .\mrri<nn Satumsl 
Ihsint of Iteiiiw for Moti'ut I’littirr* for ihe 
in-^t i im ‘'f th< tear Tills i< tlie l.rst lime a 
iirilisli t’liii Ins (■’eft i )irw n, ar >1 t lie lin ision 
nastt'ufxs! nflirtlie ('omilillhs- |i.td tntni 
on l< n Aiiieriniii snd Ihe thiro(“sin 
) itkiio tion* 

The (> iiimotil ftrillsti Coliijstn) s oft.riils 
ltd- (h iii;h(r<l III tiie (list nil linn mtarileil to 
llie Slid Ilf .trail It It n KMvil 

eniMplirieiil In n illlliali i 1 Mild llJ 

Ml llihefit iti. iliriH Uir III [ttrtii ill ir. sim «• 
till* IS Gailllindt lllilislis (Irst tisir III ltl<‘ 
Cllilxl t'Inli's «fl< of till ■ llirf iiPirMls atnleti. 

It (•rnlt’s lti.it III fi 1 * no hi IS III f IMlUr of 
Anirriinii fiiois If n Mritish lilrii is cusi it 
IS mv>Kfiis<sl Hnlisti films are Riiw •tiiiwlne 
in ei<r> htate iinil Man of ArwR is still 
ilrawiRi: {shVisI hoiiww m Itoston. 

I’hil.oh 111111.1 nnd « IwH hi te 


liUlKI.s l.tu. Tt> l;t nhJilJ'P 


A new historii dim of 8 ir I'rwficia Urake, 
the notofiDos S*si Dm; of Illitaliettmu 
«U>s, IS idaiineil h> the llnlislt 
Interiintional I'nturva. 


Mathesoii Isim: wilt ]i|a> the pirate. 

Hut how will hnike >h> jsiilnijeil as a 
IMtriotK niopire hnil.ler. or lurale. or Iwth f 
Ksls the /Aii/tz dim < ritic. 

A silent Ulm of nnikcn life was made 
la fore the War. amt four )inrH N.ck 
thcM* waa luiother iim;««-slii.ji i„ jj 

with Itonalil Colmaa. at which Colinaii Rrew 
veO indignant. 




O'er two thouKiind wliools in Ovniinni 
hw'«lKH-n is,uipiH>.l will, insfallutions for the 
ahowioKof dims. Thins part of the iilan 
of Herr flnat. Iho Itc-ich Kdiicat.on .Minister 
to Riipplenient liook learning hj a form of 
instnicUoii wluth npiR-aI« more 'iiidl) to the 
thiMa imngiimlion. lie intends to haienll 
tho 60.^ schools IhrouKhoiit Gerinnn' 

u.lniolren.1 ni„, ha.c'lm,; 
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jUlTOJlOIliuES 


AViATiOll 


TRICE or TETROL 

Tlie iniccsof yotiol m ruuu-Cj.Gormimj, 
England, Can.idi, nnd tlie Umte-d States of 
America and at Lahoio. Bomlu\. Mudnis and 
CiikuUiv on 01 nVwnt 1 woie Ruen 

ty Sir Joscrli Bhoic. Ruilwiii .ind Comineice 
llemlier in ‘tlie LoRHlative AhbemWy on 
Felmury 20, when unswennR ,i, question i«it 
bj S.iid.ir S.int Singli (Eu&t Punjali — Silcli). 

SirJoscjili Rhoic said th.it Rctrol was sold 
at Paris at the end of Noi eniher hist iit 2s. 

rev gallon , .it Hoi Im at the same time at 
1b. Hid. [loi Rillon , 111 London on January 
2, 1085 at Old pci R.dton at Toionto in 
Octohnr hint at 7id pci K.illon . anil at New 
York on Janu.iii 0 lust fioni 2id to 2id. 
josr^w.’.hiv. 

Tho prue of pctiol on •I.inn.irj 1 at Lihoic 
was Re. 1 H i«>r g.illon. at Roniliai fiom 14 to 
15 annus per K.illon, and at Madras at the end 
of Doceinher the puce was Re I -6-0 to 
Ra. l-fi-ti per pillon ■ while the priee at 
C.ilculta on Janii.m 1 last Mined fiom 
Ho. 1-8 » to Ro. LC 0. 


Cinii AVlATlOll 

For llie Aevdoi.mcnl ot civil wiawn m 
tWJ.I.uU-.w PcMiilcocs, l''“ to 

aslcl the Government of J" 

leloct cites for the conctn.ction of 
'ChoMaJtoa Government ■.iccoulmely 
ilibtutt olTieoib to select fl'*®- . 
decisions weio communicated to 

Goicmmcnt of Indian- *’ 

It has now Iteen decided to J)," 

aeiodionioat Ciuld.ipli on the Sociiiiderabaa- 
Madias nil- loutc and eteps for th? nc'iuisitmn 
ot tlio necessary site thcio will he t. 
before March 81. 

Thoie Mill be an .iciodroino In Madms 

CiLyuinc.ir theniilway slalioiis as possiblD, 

and in this connection the Collector 
Ii.ia f*ecn ivhfccif to 


four or live sites. 

Sites h.ue been selected at KiimiU bn the 
Madras Cbdcntta loute. at ' YilUiinirum' nnd 
Ihimoswaiiini on the Madias Colombo oif 
loute. and at Ncgnp-itiim on wbiit will 
prob.ibly bo the Nesap-itam-BUigiiiioro touto. 


foiid'r WOREII oettut 
Figiiies of tbo Ford industry hIiow that the 
CQniv.«i4'« owtpat of «iis, tiucUs and com- 
Itictual sehielcsfot the llrst ciKht monUiK of 
1034 WHS aliout twite thoM' of la«t >e«r. The 
fiflures are: tolal woild produttion for tbo 
llvst eight mouths ot 1031, fiOCi,070 NclneleH . 
for Uie first eiKhl iiiontlis of 1038, 852.40.% 
vehich*s — an increase of .318.CG5 or 07'5 
per ti’nt. Produttion m foivign countries 
where Ford has Pl.ints. has kIiowii siilManiinl 
^incTP.iscs. Mr. Ford h.is uimoiinciHl that 
ho Mould produce one million vcIikIcm m 
1035. This in the largost puuliiction Binco 
1030 and nearly 50 lu'r tent, more tli.m the 
present jo.ir. 

MOTOR IKst'UttJCr. 


lAHOUr. HRISAOAR BKaVICIl 
A rcvoUition.iry eluioge m the tiiodo of 
transport between I^ihoie and Sriniigai is 
promj'-e«l by the .leii.il wiMto Iwtwcen the 
I’lmiab anil Kaf>Umu which the lliiiinlayan 
Tiansport uiid Suiiey Limited ate organising. 
aM pic(>ent. thejoiunej b> train and car liihcft 
at least 20 houis, and the uRual titno taken 
b> tnun and bus is about 80 hours. ^Vir 
BcriKc will do tlie distance in 1115 minutes, 
and two scr'icee will ho run daily between 
Tjilioroniid Srin.igai, one of whicli is cxpoeled 
to hnV up with the ll.iruchi liuhoro 
Aerial Semw*. ' 

WOMAN IT.TKIt’s Uf.COUU 
Mb>s Amelia Harluirt landwl on Janu,uy 14 
iiaikiRR the tirst solo llighl from Honolulu 
to Caltfocnua. '' 


In the year lt)33. moiurists \iawl fiU\ 
Ipading Itisiinince Cotnisiuios a total of 
jC 21,511,510 The el.iims jw<l and oulKtand- 
ii\R in the year totiille.] £12.177.031. Com 
mis-uon and e\i>cU-<^ ieeis.stiielj amonnted 
to £1 0">l.fi >3 and CI.RGR.Ml, The Intuninco 
Comi'Aimes profit- on thk huge tnin-oiee 

averaset ..111) »'5 I'lT 1” >'■« JariH 
Comivmica’ and a half of one per rent, loy 
nou-tariff CODccrB*- ^ 


Ten lues weie loht m nttenijiting tlio font. 
The fliRht was nmde in the f.it-e of strong 

opv«OM’tioii by tlie United Ktutes Navy owinR 

to tho rena-nt di^t-ter wluth Ix’fell Ulm. 
.\>.Rf)t>itOMi. rou JAITfn 
U IS understood that tie Jaipur State 
Conmil has K»nctiono<l Rs. l.oiy.ooO for the 
conMnietion of anew Aertslrcirnc and four 
landing cplaces to \ic used for cmecceucy 
^pUtpOSCB. 
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JUTE RE8TEICTIOXS ■ 

Bengal's problems arc concentrated in 
jute, and jute has been in doldrums for 
jears. The tnore'enlightened sections of the 
public have been ’insisting for a long time 
that the remedi lay in improving the price of 
ran- jute through a restriction of production. 
But such restriction is moie than wh.at 
private agencies can_ secure, and the 
Government had been liiiwilling to lend Ihcir 
aid, parti} from old world notions of taiaie: 
falre, and partly out of deference to the 
consuming interests who lielieved, though 
wrongly, that their profit la} in the lowest 
possible price of the raw material. But it is 
to the credit of Sir John Anderson that he 
broke these ^^(etters and declired for a 
Goiemmeut proivagand.! for restriction 
The Government have put their hands to 
it, and the scepticism, what was fonoeri} 
entertained about the effleaev of puteli 
lolnntarj scheme of restrictimi, has now 
been dispelled But there was the appreben 
sion that under piessuie from the consuming 
interests the Goiernment would deciaie 
alow percentage, which would nulhf) the 
eSecte of resttiction w as set at test hs the 
declaration of a S annas reduction 

TLACK OP EDCCtnOX IN AQRlCtrLTlIBB 
if one thing is more neccssar} than another 
for the uplift • of the ciiltivAtors it is 
education. R} education we do not 

ncccssaril) mean the education lb.it is 
imparted in our schools and colleges M) 
idea of eiluCHtitig the eultnatois, s-ais 
Mr. J. K. Bbsttacharjee in the Onirartt, is 
to teach them how to hie within their 
means. " The} should be taught to m«t a 
balance sheet of their assets and liabilities— 
the} should know the difference between 
gross and net income of their holdings In 
many cases 1 have seen the cultivators being 
allured b> the gross income of his newli 
acvjuired holding without taking into const 
deration of the rent of the tioUhng interest of 
Vsit \ajntjweh money Yuat was reqniieci lo 
purcliaee it, the rontingenc} of the failore of 
crop or fluctuation of price, the capital to bo 
invested in the form of cattle, impleinents 
and seed tinder the cireumstanees many 
cultivators have lieen ruineil for no other 
cause than bo}iiig a new plot of land on 
borrowed monej. So the cultivator shonid 
he taught to judge whether a deal is 
economic or not 


nOOTlS OF }\OBK 

The Governing Bod} of the International 
Labour OfTice. dealing with houis of work in 
indnstiy. adopted at a private session a reso- 
lution detlarmg that "having regard to the 
ctmsiderftUe time that had elapsed since the 
ratification of the 1019 Convention (de.iling 
With rail vvoikfTs) 1i\ the Government of 
India in 1921. the Governing Bodv notes the 
Govciiiment of India’s imdcitaking to piess 
forward then pi-ograiiimc of gradual evtcn- 
Sion with the least possible del.i} and hopes 
that as a lesult of thi» undcrt.iking, effects 
of the Convention would he eatended at an 
e.irlv date to such workeis m the Indian 
Fbaihv a) s as do not v et enjo} them 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, who had bitterlj 
compUioed of dela> in appJving the provi- 
sions. interviewed bv neuter, said that 
workers in India could he sure that the 
moral pressure involved id the resolution 
would have the effect of expediting the 
observance of the Convention 111 all milwnvs 
in the near future 


UMPORM LV-EQUB LEGISLATION 


lo replv to a communication from the 
Goveintnent of India (Department of Indus- 
tries and Laboui) asking the Employers' 
Federation of liuhi to supplj them data 
regarding industries in the Native States, 
whose industrial development is resulting in 
a serious set Isick to industries in British 
India, the President of the Federation draws 
the Government B attention to the textile, 
sugar, co.ll mining and senculturnl ludustries 
and requests the Government to take action 
to ensure that ialxmr legislation and condi- 
tions of luliour administration in the States 
are made identical with those in British India. 

Tlie President recoii'nicnds that the 
51 hour week sould he introduced in the 
States as soon as iwssihle. 


He points out that in the case of textile 
industr}, which is rnpicfj} growing m the 
States, there were m 1919 20. 403.000 
apmdles nod R.OOO looms, ns against 6.300 000 
spindles and 109.000 looms in British India 
whde in 1982 83 the States had 11,000,000 
spiodles and 21,000 looms ns against 8.500 000 
apinilles and Its 000 looms in British India 

Thwespnnsion m the States lanUnbwted to 
Itracr scale of wages and tavationand inferior 
labour conditions. , 
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GENERAL 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


A rniLo«;ornr,u'R w\RKnTO 

The oltl, old truth that man livoth not 
hy hrrad alone was oinphasieeil hy Sir 
Itailhakiishnan in his wolcnme address to the 
Indian Philosoplnoal Confrross at Wnltair. 
Dci'lorinR the self-complaf cnej ofournRO, he 
pointed out that “ meehanical efficiency 
and seientifie ndhlossness arc receninR 
our admiration”, while the position once 
hold hj philo-vophers andthcoloRmnais rnpidlv 
paKsini* into the hands of seientistft and 
eoonomists. Sir Ttndhalviishnan honndeit a 
well needed note of warning 

The mechanised Utopias of cheap food 
and easy \irtue hV.e the ' pvolelarian 
paradise ’ of fjenin ov ‘ uni\ erse limilisl ' of 
Mr. TI. G. Wells, if achieved, will lie 
peifect like Orlando’s inuie. Onl> 
they will have the defect of hemg not 
alive, nmnan lieinga should have not ontv 
ph>hicnl oniriencj and iTitclleetu.vl powei 
lint dolicney of mind and heautv of soul 
We aie aghast when there is famine for 
food in the eountij Tint the mon- 
Ituporlant famine of spirit passes iiniinticed 

Bir Itadhakrishnan then hroke into a 
strain of fine eloouenre and m words that 
recall the wisdom of our nncehlors. dccl.vrecl 

Vvlien the light of the soiil is 
Mlingiiished. dirkness of mind hrecds 
animalism and corruptum. the tiger and 
the n«s appear in men's faces and efface 
the divine signuture. 

We have lost our innoniigs and tlieie is no 
central puqiose in life to d.i> to give iis “poihc 
■ and dignity And so 

when the ph>sicnl siipt>rirtB and mental 
consolations nre withdrawn, we look like lost 
souls foundering in an cinptv universe. 

The puriHise nt philosophy to dav is to 
restore the lost ' soul ' to huniiin life. 

BVLVmrs OF OOtT.RN'irNT VntVASTS 

The Ciovernmont of India have deeidnl not 
to reimi'ow the cut on salaries of novemment 
servants wlien it evpires this vear on 
March Rl. This decision covers Alt India 
Services and all llie other employees of 
the Government of India including those 
whose pay _ is debited (o Defence «ncl 
rtailwav services. 


Two Servants of God. Ry JInhadev 
PiiWIfified hy Ilinilusfau Times Pres*?. Rwhi- 
Contains chAmoter skctelics of Rr. 

Sahib and his brother Khan Gaffur Kh^n* 
bettor known as thoi Frontier Gnniuii. 
Mr. Desaihas given an intimate stiiuy of 
the Khan brothers, while Mahatma Ganclhi 
in a Foreword pajs a tribute to 
“imnsiwrent sincerity, fiankncss and 
utmost simplicity". ■*. *“ 

STF.prtKG Stonf.s to ExaiiiRn. Rook 
Dy Arthur Stainj). W*. it R. Chambetfl. 
Ltd.. Tiondon. Is. Od. In this the senior 
third Ixiok there are thirty , lessons and 
each Wson is followed hy a-C<'inous selee- 
flon of cverejses for the inlclligont 
of given imssages. for increasing the pupds 
knowledge of words and devoloping the 
power of understandine. ' ' 

Rp, PRT.MIPR SllAMFOINO D'AnBAhOh’. 
Edited hv Mr. N. W. H. Scott. Messrs. 
MiUinilUn A Co.. Ltd.. London. 1«. 11‘1- 
This IS tlie Jatcfit addition to t?ie Jfodern 
riemli Beries issued under the genoml 
editorship of Mr. TI. F. Collins. 

GlTt Kv VVAVAfTARA D.tRflAKA. {Pmctjcfll 
PhiloRophk of Oita). Ry Sait Ranigopalji 
Mohatn. Cliand Press. Ltd , Allahabad. 

DinKmosAh AKT»or.ofiv or tiik Tlmwa 
AS PRoi'orsnr.D in Vimruottari Rara. 
n> V. 0. Pele, T. Ar.d-H., I’.C.P.B. R. R- 
TamiHirewalla, Sons d. Co.. Rnmliay. 

npiipniTY Matnia- Human. Ry Eldon 
Moore. Chapman A. Ilnll, Iiondon. ICsh. 

Fit or Ckfit for MAnniAOP. Rv Tli.TI- 
tan de Velde. .M.D. Chapman it RnH. 
IjondoM. 

A TKXT.RfXlK or rrvirs and ADAflNIP- 
TO.ATIOS'. Ry A. Rhagnvan Do«s, M.A. 
Rhamti Piihlishing TIoiise. Allnhahad. 

Tire Woni.Ti'B Goon*!. Ry Marie RajTie. 

& R. Clnmljcrs Ltd., fjondon. 
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, THE DANGER ZONE IN CENTRAL ASIA 

By ^1r ALBION BANERJL CSi, CIE, ICS (Reid) 
iSowliine Fo»«3« and Political Sfinutei >n Iiaf/imti) 


R ecently bKs teen 

BiY^ii by Press robticnl and djldomatic 
’ ‘corresroodents reg'irding manccuNros 
d tbe So^Jet Go^e^D]ncnt i» Torkej connect 
ed Yi itb tb«s r« nt lb« 

ptird.xnellee By nieftaa o( British mter^eo 
tion, these timnccucres were foiled, and 
Turkey, nppnrently to jirecent further 
intrtguw, made an ftonouncemont at Geneta 
early is Juno, that propoiwJs in this behalf 
sxould not be press^ It has to be 
reaxembered. hoMCxei, that Turkey, under 
the recent Balkan Pact, has agreed not to 
pnttkipate m nny conflict against lier big 
neighbour, SoMet Ilo«sia. Thus the Foreign 
policy of SoMet Russia has rerj clcsciiy 
spread its tentacles in the near East. 

The object of this article, howeier, i« to 
deal with a danger zone m Central A«ia. 
Although fragmentary repoitslmie appeared 
in the tiewepapere during the last «» months 
about happenings m Central A«w. sufhcient 
public attention has not lieen drawn to what 
1 may describe as '' The Kashgar Menace 
Kashgar is situated not more than 
150 DiiJrs from the SoifCt boundary, 
and the recent attriiipts made to pstaMisli 
ti Moslem republic there hare R deeper 
significntice than appears on the siirf-ice. 
There is ns yet no justificflUoD for 
anyone looking far ahead, or one fairly 
conversant with the Central Asian intrigues 
to assert that this manifestation of Mosletn 
imperialism, honeicr small m sente it 
may be, is onlj the beginning in disguise 
of the Pan Islamic movement lo Ani 
Certain farts, hoiicier, hnie (o be faet^. 


especKilU at the present time. v,hen noew 
fedeial Government is being evolved la 
India ns n result of seven years discussion on 
Its internal politics! and coBstitufioniil 
piobletns Opimoti. both m • EaBlaad Rufl 
India, has to be enlightened by careful study 
of those facts. I ara no esperfc on the 
problems of the north western frontier of 
India Many books have been published on 
the Diilifary aspects so far as the larger 
question of defence of India is concerned. 
But now certain developments are taking 
place over ectensire regions vti Asia beyond 
the limits of geographical Wndnties An 
Attempt to connect them from Ibe bistorie 
standpoint ns vvell as from the point of 
view of futuie possibilities, may not 
bo untimely 


wniieaiithe countries of Europe are m a 
state of economic war. and the futile 
diac«»bvons of the Disarmament Conference 
have only emboldened European nations to 
improve their military strength to the 
ntmost possible extent, no have seen in 1084 
two histone meetings, one in Rome, and the 
other in Angora, between a jxur of Djctajors 
who have within a very’ few years succeeded 
in chongiDg the whole condition of things in 
their respective countries by their masterful 
pci^nahty. nnd sweeping changes m the 
methcls of f refer to the 

vlMts of Jlerr Hitler to Signor Mussohni in 

Shah for hisYccoption. - 
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reinonibor tin. eTtnnrr"'^ ‘^nnection to 
Mussolini (loiiiorKl ™ ' 1 “* 

Imdronnis for l||„ ¥ "S>>«l>out 

{ ■0 possihilitios 0 , oitTOaino n 
Ilulrin inlliienro to 11 , n r *.*' “"'u of 

before flip p^p,, eonjiirintr 

«f fiud, intrepid and nmhjhon^ 

Aloxiitidor (he Gloat f'«n‘|uprors as 

now the rraiico-Italnn before ua 


L lJ’”'"" '*""*urjKn „ ’ -'ol'- 

1 10 ^oor Eosl o,„, tliro,™, " „ ' fonotmlioB 

“Iso Husl Afrim i„t„ .o f-'' ll'oso rosioos „„j 
Ani union ll,orof„,o A«in 


“Uj union llioroforo »' A«in “ 

“rfb:”;?„“‘»]o.>foson.‘';"r,';:;;h'r;r" 

"Puosion"” U n"; 

si ""j'll™ 'b<.on''nll°' 7 '‘ ‘l'on.„J, 
uomprlsin. Tor Tov p„. n«slom pS 

immmm 

mmm 

"ootiuf unj iWioX’"- O-lonsiu; 7,^ 

tV;-’” ”-"mo piS:;' 
Z":"':!' "™™'ntZ."- 

i-'JP moetinff of Ttim. ' 


‘’eiwppn *1 


srn.;:r”£..'t : 7 "-<■ 

of Hint lost oiunire o S 
'Titli nev ontormiso in 1 ‘iv 7"’ 'l'"'■ 0 "”« 
flom ccntiirios nf ni. ““*1 I'fo. Ilniliifi risen 
«f Crardom, is 'now’’i!i “l"'’" 7° 
and loft, rntrfZ; r '■™'’ "S'"* 

Tl'o fiontiers of (I “"o ';o’'<''oP"'onls. 
nimt on the sontl, i Sonet Republic 
OMronic northern I' “r™ tto 

Chinese TiirKistnn “f' Persia, 

tlio fforlh Western ’ f ^Slinnisfnn, and even 
Cbitra! and GiJcit 

tboimnd niileroV ,, ’‘^-o over a 

"nj tl«e Mhole nf n " of - 
throuKli wliuj, fj.p Republic, 

ppnetrated, stm..! t influence Las 

t<Trifor> and Jlum-b I. ‘’"•“"Pb CJiinese 
inflneiuv. to the Fur pi''*”*'" JnpniiChe 

“J«l»ne;o n"„ Uerenllj- 

«f “ So> ,et lnlrii,ior,n „ WfO'l^uuiollling 

Jnpan IS alteniiiiino 1 “ ^^"“ofoliui'kfsfnn. 

mind, of the nSh I"'’?,*'' ""lest in Hie 
I'ooiiles. oiiiiii, oil US Hio Indian 

"mrandireiiieiii, ''or policj- of 

Hie wildi-st Kiiid^ ‘'■oiilutinn riinioiirB of 
"‘‘re bnM.lcabt from umioiirfl 

m.'PPlj of mm, and , Ooo Hm 

Mo'loin Hiiiernniem h,’ri"i‘‘°'” 

«;o seeond. tlie ‘'"T T|irti,lnni 

Slute in f|,ese renionf ” MorIciii 
S oaici fotliienee, loS “"'’Of 

Hisllmeiit ofn li,.^ Hie esin- 

rocion, for Conino„'’\ '’'"''"•''‘ni' in Hiene 
rnidTils-t, In “otiiily in India 

’■anale.- I forel,;],,™™' !“»l' '' The Indian 
I"'li.iii sideCoo,, oortnin o' outs in the 

Po™ibihli,s,„,„p liJ referrinn to Hie 
Japan fr„„ „ ‘J," A'mlie mo, einent led hy 

mmemeot orK„„i,e,f " P«n-I,lninie 
Hiondnio, the m, , H'o SInsiem 

tioo Holst, e,oi '"I-. As lietaeeii the 
''"“Id prolmhij ..".''‘"■'O’' in Central Asia 
“'“ end, „,yo„, “ I'UH lo. seel, their 
*nj' ^moment. * *be exj^enries of 

KTr '""n ule" ■’‘■blisbod 

IrodinR j Ibp .Vadro* ,Vo, 7 . tj,,. 

itb the tiu^ •• j of Sontbem Indh, 

[on'l»d,nRs. ri.o ^ » rnit of tliese 
Tn m, b-f*rr said 
arn^’ '"..'^birh fh''’;‘’''''-“«fi,e source in 
(oF^ 7 ‘ '^be npnli,„r "latenimt 

to Eastern Asia dSmi J«mn’e ix.Iicj- 
“inlands an answer to tbe 
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•mention: wli.it is inmnt b> Eastrnt Akm in 
tlie JniKine«o iiiinil. winch inchwh'H nil 
countries csist of India ns well fts Iinlia.” 
The writer n«serts that Jiipsin’s Alonrue 
Doctrine for Asia inteiuhsl to j*reTenl 
Western n.ilions from interfenna with the 
independence of Asiitie nations, «> ns to 
lenvo her n free lnn<l to do n* she pleiweil in 
Asia, where she n«htl) orwronBlj contends 
idle IS the onlj coimtrj that has irimmount 
interests. The ifndrnn AAiif thnt Indkv 
will not le safe if she attempts to stand 
alone, thcreh> impljini; that the alarm 
regarding Jap.inese inMisioii of India is not 
altogether fanlastir. We recentlj B.aw a 
Press notice of Pan Asianism — a nioienient 
started in Jaiian which declares that the 
ADinchuLo is the lioginning of a Pan Asmtit 
mOAcm«sit,' the ohjecl of which is i<> 

, diffuse japanise ciMhs.ittAit in all 

Asiatic lountries. 

The question now nrisci, whotlier one 
would be right in mipixising that 
the sent of future conflicts botwei'n 
nations will Iw in the Fawlcrn 
bemitphcrc. If so, shoiild net prcwenlive 
measiircH lie tatvcn to n%ou1 aseriatts conilict 
which mii> insohe Kngl ind and aUo sonic* of 
the European coiiiitnes, ntidinwhiib Indu 
will be the pawn or the main lione of 
contention ? 

In an article on the problems of Knshinir. 
which I puhhaliC'd two jeiirs ago in the 
Ktnelcenth Cenluru and Aftei, i indiciited 
some of the dangers iindcrl)iiig the present 
frontier pohe> of the Kashmir State, nnd 
I suggesteil that a now trc.atj should Ik* 
entered into Ijctwcen the British Gosemment 
and the Kanlimir Mnharnjii, nciording to 
which the present diiidcd rcsponsibilit> o\er 
the Kashmir fronliers proper nnd the 
Moslem States Ijing Lc}ond. now under the 
suzerain power of Kashmir, might be 
substituted by supreme Briti'b controL 
The recent Kashgar rcbeihon, which may 
or may not La\o been inflHcnc*ed by 
Bolshevist intrigue, has laiibcd an unreal 
amongst the sevcinl Moslem hingdomn 
of Central Asia. If British i>oIic) in 
the south west frontier and Kasbinir wnot 
suitably revised to meet Uio present 
situation nnd future dciclopments, this 
unrest will grow and the region over 
which it spreads will be the hunting'grooDd 


of rtsal iiitngiicH from the E.ist ns welt 
ns frotn the West. 

IVoui the fninticr outline of Kashmir, n*i 
indicntei! m the following Sketcli Alap. 
some conehi'iionH may lie drawn. Wliile the 



north of Ihe .‘sliiti' ih well guarded h) tho 
bigh HnriiLoinm Itanges, no one <iin any 
with certiiinty bow far Kashmir enn defcnil 
lnrself along In r eiistorn ami wpstern 
frontiers, should a tonfiict take place in 
CinlralAmn The puhticnl district Of Oilgit, 
wIikIi. us a I'nrt iif KiiHlunir piofier. Im under 
the dual contiol of IIih Ilighncss'sQoicrnmcnt 
and the (losernnieiil of India, has tlie Tlindu 
Kush Mountains in the north, which 
kcjnirato Afgh.imstaii from the Kashmir 
ternlor), and on the west hes CliitniL Gilgil 
Itself ban a scry inleiohtitig history in the 
paut U IS the mihhiry ns well ns 
ndmmistintive headiiii.irlcra of the political 
agenej. which tompiHcK within its jurisdiction 
the SUteaof Ilim/a nnd Niignr, the JlepublicH 
of the ChilaH district, nnd YiiHin, ns well as 
the i.'ONernorshipH of Kuli Qlnrr and 
Ashkumun. These Stnles nro subsidized 
Iwth by tho British and the Kashmir 
Oovcnimeiits. having accepted joint control 
and promoted fiee iwsmgD of military and 
^htical onicers through their borders. 
They alTO undertook to put an end to -raiding 
on thoYnrknnd road and elsowbere. Their 
iwhtical history hns not been a trnnnuil 
one. llHQwnnd Nngar especially, who pay 
small InbuteB to tho Maharaja of Kashmir 
base by their past conduct clearly shown 
that Uiey tan bo easily won over by outside 

^ ""I’ winch 

might dc-vclop not only in tho north towards 
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contingcncj, the future of India, her consti- 
tutional advance, and the achie%ement of a 
federal form of Government for all India 
which are now receiving the anvions 
conbideration of both Houses of Parliwrient, 
cannot he preciselj determined without 
serious consideration being paid to the 
problems of Asia as a whole, and the storm 
clouds gathering in Central Asia, that may 
one daj bring about a deluge The 
immediate solution is no doubt of psiTicniount 
importance and that can onli be found in 
suitable changes m the Tieaties and Banads 
between the British Paramount Power 
and the independent Ruling Princes of 
India in the first instance. These exist 
tng understandings are of no avail in 
regard to the Central Asian problem. The 
major Fiinces ought to be given a higher 
status similar to that given to Nepal b> 
which thej would be eijual partners, and be 
jointly responsible for the defence of India 
as a whole against every kind of foreign 
aggression, be it from the East or the West, 
be it under, the influence of Soviet Russia or 
Japan, be it through a strong confederation 
of Moslem States outside 
Furthermore, England should aim at 
encouraging » broader sense of nationalism 
amongst the Indian peoples by eveiy means 
in her power, and she should endeavour also 
to remove the slightest suspicion of the 
policy of dieide et tinptra pkijing one com 
munit> ag.iinst another. If Hiadua and 
Mo’vlems do not come to a compromise about 
most of tbevit.at problems of India to-da}, 
there is going to be a cle.ivage, which will 


endanger the very peace of all Asia, and 
India in particular. Jap.an mii> cajole Hindu 
eentiment, promising independence and res- 
toration of Buddhism to the land of its birth. 
Similarly, the Pati-Islamie movement would 
cajole the Moslem States with a stronger 
force of religious fanatiLism, promising to the 
States an independent status similar to that 
they themselves enjoy, with a view to restore 
the ancient glories of the Mogul Empire. 
Heavs responsibility therefore lies on England 
at the piesent moment Apart from the 
question of the stakes she has m Asia, she 
has a responsibility tow aids India, through a 
jiolitical and economic conec tion lasting more 
than a century and a h,ilf Diplomacy, as 
well as sound roihtKi-y judgment are both 
needed to d.vy to da. the correct thing. 
England cannot affoid to adopt a laiBses- 
/rti»e I'ohrj in Centml Asm to day . Intern- 
ally she should secure the support of the 
Indian Princes, and the political lenders of 
the two sections of the Indi.in peoples, both 
Hindu and Moslem. ' 

Both the external and internal foreign 
pohcisa of India requiie to be co ordinated 
without further loss of time, and jiithout 
waiting for the establishment of a federal 
con»tituUon. The danger of a Pan Asiatic ns 
well as a Pan Isl.innc movement can be 
adequately met only bj united achon, in 
which the Indun Piincea .tnd peoples, setting 
aside then differences, should co operate with 
Gre.it Britain for the protection of their 
joint interests for the integrity of India as a 
whole and for conseiiing pence in the whole 
Asiatic Continent 


Planned Economy for India 


BY Dr. P. S. LOKANATHAN, m a . d sc 


E conomic Pl.vnning w aheavil) over- 
worked term. Its advocates have 
vA,'!?, u-vlatv uivAfe, 

very diverse aims 'While the inspiration has 
often come from Sov ict Rossm, the concrete 
proposal* hwe been the outcome of the 
catastrophic conditions of the world since 
1929. The dcsiHirate attempts of some 
governments to save themselves from the 
colkpso of national economy and the oppor- 
tunist jiolicies of others to secure a favoar 
able balance ol trade under the in&uence of 


economic nationalism and self sufficient 
etonomy have been characterised as eipen 
■HfimyavE. Drmitmnc P’lanning Again, partial 
schemes of economic rcconstiuction. desir- 
able in themselves. liave been elevated into 
a system of Planned Economy, as if the 
adoption of the first ihrectly leads to the 
second In our own country a plea for 
greater cfliciencj in the machinery of Govern 
to cope with Us increasing responsi 
b iliti^ and duties for a redistribution of the 
portfolios of members of Government or for 
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in gonpaloBles" 

nf'nn • t‘V"v'" = ‘ That WOfld 

ofnnciont Indm. wo must roppat. is a chaos 
becauso of clifforpnccs of r.ico nntl lanRna«o 
nnd muUiphcity of tmditions and Micfa 
Onl n our own time h.vvo the reduction 

tho‘^‘imn''‘'v^^’ ‘communications and 

tho imposition on all these alien peoples 

iz 

»'mn pari and ac ,,1..,. '•“* 

Ihe Rcne.ilosies and \”V "" 

luicienl Iiiilia wi, t 'Hna-^ticK. 

-‘."..I 

otnnthe centuries^ of uIm.'u'm"’ "“‘'t 
«mith'i. hast> eondui on. i .M 

“nRui of u,o na.i.ti,,, 

fopiiiilicnn chuit Thnn 1 
IhlnB to 1.0 It .0 „ 

eslcndins to Iran nr i., n power 

in India, there Ih a m ITf^hmimatcH 

'>i..o 0 ■• 

''''-11. o"’n4,„r„^: 

i:««tern ivirts of m the 

1)00000 „„J Booth lo,,,. „ J’]". "."'I >n IW 

tliofoot Hint. non n.lo 'l*"‘'“ot*n.r<(n 

iioJJho „rpo.,,„, . uooX'ir,'’' '!•- 

»l.o ooro oom|..,o,li,,l, I™, ' '’"J'''’* 

pcertcR outsMr.. I>cc«me to marir 

nelifion IS, in In.l,. t\ f" A 

.ii.i-o<no,c^^,,;rti;i':"-„~s^. 


the stud}- of Indian society in Part II of this 
work constitutes a fairly sjstciii.atic account 
or the eociiil inflncnco of rcliaion. The 

ehnpteroTi C.as(e is a sneeinct Bummnry of 
the Rreat controversies on the interesting 
and enigmatic history of thi^i all-pervasive 
institution, hut mahes no advance on the. 
Mrlicr theories. In the study of polity we 
the Ktrikinp. if somewhat 

doi^tful. statement- ‘There is notliing 
remote from Ar}an usages than 

l.ei«litar> so>ereignty and extensive 
k ngdoins The Artlmsastm is placed by 

char,,, lor of the Irrati.o. on 

”” a'sthetics. emtio*, 
and I J’<’inlion between Sivstra 

winch •< .* tnilia lias eettniii peculinrities 
sliiilciii easy to grasp fora 

sI s m T "V >■» I^n-th 5 the 

and often !!!'* ideal of fompleleness 

‘* u lem ^ MKclfwith matters Of oiih 
a wr.t..r II I''■‘’‘i^enl inijiortnnce, and 

« m foi ls m lV’*' Prmtiee evenlhing tJiat 
«o gn.M J*ooJ<- The failure 

«- A" d. if h'”'*" scholasticism 

••Man's ^■''.^.‘•>0 follow ing..t.-. 

rises so Inch eourtlr>, wliirh 

meditation. eMs-rienee and 

ihirois.,.!, i'*"* “'‘•mge. lo our 

’•ecnpnr,^., t'm domiui.K which have 

s'lgcis-tion ij,.,, />'• The rnuoiis 

puriKiMh kri.r In "?'* milmnatlife 

Jk-'fl) ‘'OMlr.uh.tM w) If orids 

Inins* If fctrcvr,,! « •'Ii‘.ss<»n (lursel lias 

Miffiivod the whohl .»’*'/ 7'- ti''*t religion 
how Sou MKial life; 

inrKt s}in|.,|} . . 'f *- c\on for the 

Its « Irnu ots. ** ‘‘‘'ncft annijsis of 

jj,fcrr‘|„,h',"'’|,-';“' ’’'H lllo,, (licS|,irilnil 
;ir.r,tc 9',r-,lat 1,1.1..,,. 
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i-i win from Kliilotiifiilt hill- tli*- foUo’Mns* 

■'Tlu- km)\vh'<l.;'* whuh is hI onto mtwt 
olijtitiNf »n<l nio-it not onl> lu 

f'iiroi>»nM« hul to hU iiunkiiiil. will tfouhllos't 
hitM' tn tho fiit'in- to titki- into lu-toiint tho 
"(iirit ii'iitriliiil'-'l to It l>\ non (Kt nlont »l 
inin.U. whii h i«r»- iiion* k. ii-.it i\p th»» onr« to 
(ortiUii ii'i-.ttH of it-iilili ■■ \«*«m ' 

i-i until nil thioi'tJh till- «hi‘mi»tr> tho 
litnaiolii.n, mill tin- iin lUmo of tin* 

llit<ihi« Ihil li tnntilion of tlion-fciml-. of 
ji-nr-. of I'rintnt' tiiniiot Iw* wlioll) ftllMion-. 
tho jHiMii )■» iiltni RTcutor th»n tho 
knoM liiUo. Jii ->1 H« I«-\linu fouinl roM m 
till” ihiii^ hiiil> of «i hoi l«ll« 1»1II H MlllM-OV.l 
moro tritioil th ui oiir own will ono .l*\ 
«‘\tnnl tin- iii^n^hi'Ot of niut-OH-. itn.l tnir 
tl.litfiom Iho imilm-.inof « \ok<h ortho 
t'lnjii of tho T<»ntr>i» (tr li'tlv o> lor 
|ilill.>«*H hii". Ill thillh r-.! ihh.hnl it »• tw.t 
Irili' lint Iivho Hill. It MiiiRht iMixiriixv 
lli'rfitl'rlv »h*’ Mik-. In Hihioo liU-rt. 
(HMltlM lx " 

Tho Ai".thil'i l.ifi of Imht i« i>tti<ti..<t tn 
twnwxtionw ID l*>rt l\ tho (lr«t ctxrii l<> 
l.ltorwtiiT*. illiil tho w-fiD'il to \rt Tlo'tw «rr 
truitHihto hoti* iHt.MUinit ilixrtv. nrv.* fr\nn 
tin* txMiliorit hi'M h> Mt'-mnOurMl in the 
twrh.r l.i«r(> of tin* Niok till* I' !•> 'onio 
rxt|.lil liicxit^hh. nll.T tho Rriioritl r !-• 

riiiM III ill* ot itonioRt liirt wtiito IIm- Ihm 

rt-ll iHornlotw whom ho h-o» h-vltho fortnno 
til hfi'U liwnlhof nt •liTirtiil tH-nil* 

ofin-K tn«tii>'i liil X thi-i I »if opo «n>l Iho 
mno ohjiwi. «h»h i« to np.'.p.t»n.l ln.!o» 
Tho *.ilion on Ijtir.iHiri. hi If Uillp’wn 
ilmi.W Irnf Iln.l 


of a^tliplio tt-nih'iiiiOH in Ini!i->n nrt h> 

* MHnotiinow MtniihfiiiiR Rn.iitl>. nt tho ri-.k 
of iHinit inmniplolo ntiA »hi;hll> distorting 
Iho f.uN If •''to) III' hnn eorfninlj done 
will to ntuili toiiihiuios nithrr tlmn nttcnii't 
n K)Mi'initu historv in ii work of tliH (linnit- 
tor Hi-* oi)iii[><iriMi[i« with Wi-'lt-rii art 
fiiriiiK on till oiu- Mill- nnd tlicw of Imhi 
< tiiiiM on till- olht-r uri' \cTi hrlffiil. Ills 
wii);i{is>tioti ilmt Mil- Ihnihi pt-tirpsi-ntnlioii of 
Itt]! lioksUiiii iiriisp out of n nusiinih-ri-tnnding 
of ft Itiiihlhi't >.( iilfttirp form i* worth 
noting tlioiiRh il in ix not find Bisf-ptmus. 
without fiirtiii r cviili-iu-t The illustratuiiiB 
h«\i Im-pii loiiiiiusi ii> u mmiiniini hut 
Ihet are olitum.h < linsi n nnd i.nMlitceil with 

kM.lt skill 

Tti'-s. -uxtioiis iin l.itenitiiri' iitnl Art 
fnriii.li 11 (Mss-ssHrx ivrrrxti\i> to tho ili».' 
i.irt.sl *1. w ihii Is k'lnrralli held of (ho 
.htnui.i ..fih. lnih.in jwj.I,. Tint l 1 io> 

wer. iM ( all of ihrm mir all the limo. 

I hni^^sl in .Insiris .md iiivslu contoinflUion. 
nn.lthtl we nn- iiiui h indinoif to forge I 
«h«l liiilit WHS • no of tho cnxtliwt iDAnneniid 
x-olofiisitu i»»«ofs of ih». )<,(«( arp Atnotig 
thf <uhi*U< tr>ilh« ih iminstmtisl hj- this 
tiriUitoi U■•k 
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pi'cht of Indian Coal Industry 

^ y MU- HANUMAN PROSAD PODDAB, H.l. C 
Iltnoal tloiiKt »/ Kemomic Km'nri/) 
nlotlililia “">>■ *» 


T „r. A, 10 llio roBtrlftioil 

i„ I;"*-, . llio cntiic 

11..- lO.uitiy, iittf. UkiiiB 
will I'Oni'o'O'O'' it .mitorior 

I.roti™".",' ,,,ea ,orj. untortmiali.. It may 
tio”" ’ \sllHtU11U'wi"K to IhoBB MholllUIIOt 
'“IVv iiitcicstc'd in tho induhlij lo note 
*}i”4 xJnlobofl' tl>o indiistiy and Uio Govi>iit 
aic nKiccd that " coal w a fommo<hl\ 
thc'auindy N'hUh is \c‘iy Mtal to tho 
ccononno struttun- of tho conntix tho 
former ahould dedueo that in lestuction uloiio 
Mich itH wxlvatiQU and the rio\cinmcnl should 
c-Qino to a diametric alii opiiosite eomhision. 
After haNinfi taken ncaily 80 months to 
consider, the Govcinincnl ohsewo that the 
lestmtion scheme docs not conmund the 
ui>pio>al of tho majoiiU in India, since of tho 
major inoiincuH cnlj Bengal and Bihar and 
OriBBii nio ill faroui of lestralion. This 
ohemation is indeed ama7:ing. It is some- 
thing hko an inteinational confcionie on 
coffee production dismissing a scheme for the 
restriction of the output onthescoie th,it 
onlj Bia/il was in siippoit of it ' It aptieaib 
from the piecedent set h> the Goieininont of 
India, if the> wrio nppio.uhedfoi the u-slm 
tion of llic jute production in India, tlici 
would suminaiili dismiss it on the plc.i that 
onl) Bengal is olamouiing foi jt, no mntfci 
that It glows 00 pel cent, of the juletiop 
in India! ! If the solicitude for consiimeiH is 
the only considoiution in deciding whether 
there should he anj restiiction or not, us 
the OoNcrnniont of India appear lo think 
logicailly speaking llieic should not Ik* an> 
restriction of production in an> caimmodit}, 
and tho Goieinmcnt of India thomscKcs 
should not hasc lent their aid in restncting 
tho vuhher and te.v pioduction of India. 

Goseinment in now ic'jtcting the scheme 
for icslnclion appear to hasc their opposition 
cm iv matter of principle that lestiution of 
output of aiii eommoditi ns a rule t.innot 
bung any lusting bonelit either to th*. 
industo- or lo tho countri. This ,s in a 
marked dnergente to thcii picmows iittUodc, 
''1 * . gave their views on the subject 

* ago, the Government applied 


piirticiiliir boheiiiP 
biibniittcil to them in Deccniher 11)88 and not 
opiHisc^d lo lestiiction of the output of coal 
IIS Mich. Th(‘i then inude imich nhout the 
lack of (iiianiniity in the coal indubtrj in 
it‘g.ird to the lestiiction scheme. Tho 
so allied lack of uiiit> in tlic iiidiistiy when 
i-loselj sifted inoicd to he cntircii ilhisor> 
and the coal iiiteicstH lost no time in pointing 
oat to the Ooiernnienl that ne.crj 0.» per 
tent, of those lespunsihlu for tlie inodnctioii 
of coal in Biitish Indi.i wen* iigiecd as to 
the need foi leslnttion of tlie output and the 
<ml\ cliiTeiciuc Hint existed amongst Hie coal 
iiitei«*sls was due lo .i small disgriinlled 
group dcnmnding moie seats than they were 
entitled to in the pioi'osed Coal Bestriction 
Contiol Committee The amount of unnni- 
niitj that IS eiident lunongst tlie colliciy 
owneis is no Jess tlmn that existing in the 
le.i imhisti \ It IS icallj sm pi isjng timt while 
the Goxeiniiieiit should haio immediately 
gone to the iclief often, the> ha\e tinned ft 
deaf eat to tho wmU of coal. 

The piddic m general nio iigiec'd that tho 
iisil indastis is in urgent need of aid fioni 
the OoMinmcmt .indMlmt the Government 

ihembcl\i*« Hie lesponsibh* for a greater 

or the miKfoitune wha.h lias now oveitaken 
the indiistn The slienglh of feeling in 
the counli.v m leguid to these mattera 
Ah^ . dining the dehatc in 

Aiigast luHl m the Legislative Assembly when 
Gluun.ivi moved a resolution 
Coinmiti"'^*»’*'’ appomlinent of a 

den^ ^ to emjuiio as to wliat Icmgth the 
dep^.on in the coal indastij was duo to tho 
La n** Hallway collioiies 

^hl n ‘-nrehargo on coal. 

metlLsi* principal tusto- 

bu\ r.nn Formeily they used to 

remiiivn! ' “■ niajor portion of their 

deculod Hallway Board, however, 

eotti fiiM.r iT^ “ to raise more 

tlien,u.i h'lncB owned and conti-olled by 

•>ttlc as possible 
of more 7l caused a loss of custom 

been a million tons and it has not 

existing .In the expansion of the 

dcir.tt.,.1 ' S! B'l-otioTiornnyncvv 

interfprenA»^ mjnstice of the State 

interference m puvate enfeiprisc which has 
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not conducted itself in any impioiiei manner 
h.i8 been dwelt \eij often and need not be 
dilated nl this juncture. It is true that the 
Rvilwaja have l.itelj slightly incie.iseil then 
purchase from the iiiaikct. But tlien, this 
increase in purchase is nothing but a fraction 
of the total custom lost b> the tinde on 
account of the policj puisued bj the 
Ilailwaj Roaid. 

Theleii of a suichaigc ofl5i>ercent on 
lailnaj ficight on coal has been anothei 
contribution bj the Ibiil'inj Bo.inl m 
bringing about the piosent pailons tondilion 
of the industi^. In this countij, the demand 
for industrial consumption of coal is bigblj 
elastic. If the cost of tiansport im «c.i8e» oi 
decreases, theic has heeii (airlj a cot iesi>onding 
decrease and increase in the demand foi cs).!! 
When in April 1920, the freight ratcsi on long 
distance ueie reduced to a certain extent, m 
all the succeeding jeai-s, there was an 
inci eased traihe m co-il Siniilartj exei sinie 
the ficight latcs weio mcrcnisetl b\ the lc'c> 
of surcharge in Januarj 1932, tbeie h,is bix‘D 
n fall in the (jiuntitj of coal canted b> the 
RaiUajs. 

The Oosernment of India in then last 
commtoiigKC issued n fen ueeLs Uick baie 
most luugnaniinoush offered a lediictioo of 
the suichtuge bj 2^ pet cent, fioui Apiilnext ' 
The surcharge of 15 pci cent, was imposed 
primaiitj lucoidmg to tliu Gocernment to 
make up the dclicits iii the Railnn) Budget 
TheOoccinment haicalso iei>e.itedl) stated 
th.vt it Mould be abolished as soon ns the 
eainings of the Indian Railnajs improce. 
Nom tliat the Indian State Rmlnajs for tlie 
past few months bale been making good 
impioieiuont in Ihcir leienues, it was 
expected bj the indiistr) that theGoxemmeat 
Mould m.ike good tlieir oft repeated promise 
and do aMaj Mitli the surcharge altogether 
The I'ubhc are aware hoM stronglj the unjDst 
imposition of the surcharge is resented 
throughout Indu. The niggardlj reduction 
b> oiilj 2| per cent, in tlio surcharge is not 
likcli to proic of am appreciable help to the 
industrj csiM'cinlR in iIh piescnt crisis. 

As the Goicrninent of ladi.i hale 
announced Iluir final doei'iou not to giie 
their wniUoii to am schenie of restriction, 
it IS theii dut} to help the indiistr) to 
rehabilitate itself bj other wajs. Mercli 
pointing a finger of seorn at the indnstry 
and telling it that it itself is responsible 
for all the kicks it is now receiving and that 


it]olly well deserves wh.it nil it has got is 
not going to benefit eithei the industrj or 
the Goiciniuent Closing of the State 
Railwa) collieries and insisting on the 
Railvva>s liujing fiom the maiket and the 
abolition of the suicharge alone Mould 
mnteiially help the industiy The adverse 
effecU from the foreign competition is being 
felt mote and mote acutely J.ipan has 
ousted India fiom tlie Far Eastern maikets. 
South Afnc-i. not content with capturing 
Indus maiket m coal in Ceylon, Straits 
Settlements .mil otliei places, is tiying to 
invade India and n, ptoving a formidable 
iivnl m the Mcstem parts of India. Unless, 
sonic measure of piotection h devised by 
the Government in all likelihood, the 
toieign coil IS hkelv to make serious nuo.tds 
into the Indian maiket also It need not be 
added that the pieseivation and development 
of .v UiKic industiv like coal is Mtiilly 
necessaiy to i-urv on tlie existing indiistiies 
«x well a- for fiiithei mdiistii.ilisfition, and no 
Government at any time could nffoid to say 
that It will 6it aloof and watch the 
vicissitudes of the indubtiy with an 
Olympian detuchinent 
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INDIANS IN CEYLON 

Bv DR MUFTI MOHAMMAD 'SADIQ 


C KYLON — the Giiulcn of Eilen — it u\e»it- 
able coniueoin.i e\ei I'ouiin;' foitli ii 
(lehtious RtrcHin of the iiupbt funts .m<l 
\fgel.vhlPH. Thih Iblamt of Si'UiH ib K>lu.ittd 
in the ImVmn Oec-.in unil is M'liar.ittHt fiom.k 
Imhii hj a narrow strip of sea called thcl t 
Piilli Stniit. This Island is joineil tol S 
Iiuluihj nil under-hc.i ndgo which nssuies C 
of the belief that Cejiun m not far off d.i>b 
wiib a pail of our loiuitrv In those dii>8 
when Cejloii was pail of India, the 
inhahitantH of both the couiiliiea were the 
, DraMdiniih. Times lolk-d nii and the fate of 
niothei isuth was ih.itiKed b> eiuptioiH. 
eiObiuna anil deVaHlalioiis. As a lebiiU of 
■ ■ these t halites, the iKlhniiiHeuiiiuctini; fejlon 
^ and Inihiv was Hiihiiu'ibied and C«‘\lui> pii 
imiieiitU KOt sepainted |ih\hualt\ (Nsloii 
eeiline an iHlaiid self soppoitiiiu and 
IchI an evtreiiieL isolaltsl life till VHliml.i 
in hU iniinoilal epic lluiia>ana muks 
of Ihu Hindu Hero (lod riiina who went 
to Ceylon then l^now]| as iiainka. the doinnilt 
of na\ana in search of liis Bimnse. Sita. 

> ^iidKiiiii from hiH aicount, Ce^lun seems to 
‘\elKin InafuUl} tlourislum; comhtioii of 
I chih/ation with a capital cit> of lainkif 
piira einlK-Uislied and oiiinmentisl inosi 
estruMiiiaiitU. Itaiiiiv was a fair coloiinsl 
Arjuii. h»t his fnilhftd all}> Ilaiiumnii was 
a dark skinned Dnisidian of South India. 
This IS the reason wlij iie Is uferre<l 
to ns a iiionkc>. 

We lose sinlit of further coimr<ctu>nH with 
Ce>loii for another tiaxh fora lime till iii:ns«t 
Tiachor of nar isuinlr), S.ikiiii Mum. went 
n\ir to (k'jUm to prnich Ills reliRjon nml le.*d 
the LVjlonrse to hiiht nud hsirillllK. The 
Co>U)nes«* should la- mulefiil to us — ItidinUK — 
for Rmm; them the lltliamnm) high 
phUosopti} whuh made them < ivihs4s1 out of 
the Ynkkrts and N'ai^is (nlsinidiiiw of l>jlonl. 
This Indian Ss.v\iour U/*rd Ibutitb.-i) of Ccjlon 
hfl his fwt prints on the Ihs k of Ajji-h on 
A'anis jxmV and proplK-sHsl ih.it (he IsUnd 
would In* one when- his l(.;HhmRs will lie 
Well txss'iccsl. He further rrophrsiisl of (he 
IKuldha M.nlrs. who would ire m Imlw *tid 
urptsl his CoTlon followers to ncseit 
him too. 

IxTiu; Is-fore the ndsenlof Ixjiii Duddha 
hut after the «*.wcrance of Ccjlea, Icdti was 
overrun by the Aryans. The last two 


Induins, Ramiv and S.ikij.i Mitni, wcivibotli 
iVrynnb; but Ceylon as a result of its 
insuUntj was Dniviih.in. Ihinia's visit did 
not conec'in the Ceylonese much. Lord 
Biiddluc't. mfluence worked wondeis though 
not lit once. Theie was another spell of time 
ftill an Aryan Vijay.v, a piince of North India, 
ittho was e\iled hy his fiitlier, reached 
Ceylon in 548 Ii C. w ith (500 of our country men. 
They weie U'liipted by the climate and they 
settleil iiermnnently. 


Tills Aryan Piince married a Dnividian 
nnioiii; the Ceylonese and hecame the Ilulei. 
Vijiiyuss line of his countiy and his i>eopte 
was mtensi*. and he wished to le-establisli his 
lOiiiHstioii with India ag'am. lie dnorceil 
lus(V\lon wife and iiiaruetl a Piineess fi-oin 
Madam in South India. Vij.iya's chihltvn by 
the C<*ylon wife wc‘ic‘ opposed by the Ccylo- 
IKS.C ntul they lh*d to the jiuiKle and their 
proReiiy IS e.ilhsl the Veddas. The Veddas are 
at pMsseiil a wiuideuiiK race. They do not 
loiiie 111 touch with tlie eUilihucl 
r.\ploieiH ha\e Konc into their coimliy and 
eliulied their lives. They arc Indituis. 


The Primess fjom Madura went >vilh 
t500 noble ludu s, and tliey were muiiiedto the 
Priiiie's COO coiiipiinioiiK. This is the 
incs-ption of the Ceylonese nice now known 
HH the fvinglmh'se. Vijiiyii iIuhI and left 
no issue by his Indian wife, and a neidiew* 
of Ins was taken fioni Imlm to rule 

Cs'jloii. Yiy.vva's I.inihni’ in Ceylon is 
comiueiuomtcsl immially . 

The progicss i,f Ct.jlon toinmennsl with 
the ImJian rule ami the originnl inhaliitiiiits 
(IwiiuIUhI otT. An impetiiH to the onward 
inarrh of Ceylon was given by the 

intTOhiaum of ltud,l!M^,n from Imh.i by 
.UshiiuU III J,0H n.c. during the reign of 
pevan.mipiy.i Tiss., (Tissa H.o Ixdiever 
in (loii). 


Anurvj-vpum fournhs! and made the 

la>yul «it\. iind Cs-vlon enjoved a jegime . 
of iicaco. 


Ill SU nr. aiiothi-i section of Indians 
tiusl to ovfMid ovei Ceylon. Urged by 
Knssl. not l.y the Malab.ir Tamils 

mvn.hslf^loniindforn shoit lime osuriKsl 
the rule, hut Vij,y„-b mkh.*oi-s drove them 
Some went luck to IncP.i and other? 
thicfiancK's in Interior dietricle. 
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There were quite « succession of Indian 
invasions during the Singhalese regime. 
Prince Ela\a. an Indian Tamil. in>ndcd 
Colon and ruled Ccjlon for about 50 jears 
and endeared himself e\en to the Singhalese 
otthecitj of Aniiragaiiura. Hia chivahous 
death m a single combat ^^lth liis Singhalese 
rival clumant to the thioneis remembered to 
this day. Each of the«o invnsiona left a fen 
Tamil chiefs, who betook themselves to the 
North and North East of the Island These 
parts of the Island were not populated hy the 
Singhalese owing to the unsuitable climate 
With the el.ipse of time these chieftains grew 
mightier till they had estahhslied an 
independent Tamil kingdom in the North 
WTnIc the Tamils v\ere gaining ground m 
North and North East of Cejlon, the 
Singhalese who woie not a seafaring 
race, took no steps to guard the coast 
The Arabs who were the masteis of 
the Eastern Waterh. were attineted to 
Ceylon h> the vaiious spiees found in 
Ceylon, and due to their regard for AiLinis 
Peak where the flrtt Piophet Adam is 
believed to have rested TLev landed nt 
Berbery n now known ns Botuwel.v and 
established a colony. Their desrendantsnre 
known ns Iiloors. They were satisfied 
with the Singhalese rule, which extended to 
them all the frewlom they required. Their 
relation with the Singhalese was very rorduit. 
They were in the service of the kings and 
were rewaideil with kind tenure. The 
Singhalese king even married a Muslim 
lady and the son of this hid) — king Vnthemi 
Ikiliu — mled Ceylon foi a «hoit time 
These Arab or Jloor tnidcrN found favour 
w Uh the Mvvshnv king. They nsed to trade 
in cloth, and the king Buggested that they 
should bring the weavers, from whom 
they obtained thoir clothings to Ceylon 
The weavers were in Chohithes.am in 
South India and the Mnshms took the 
weavers into their aailmg vessels and set sail 
to Ceylon, being earned on the shoniders of 
the Moors nt times in their journey. They 
are know n as Snhiganm Singlirtfose In Lke 
manner al-o many of the Indians wore 
forcibly taken to Coy Ion. ' 

The European rulers come in l.iter and 
the power of the Indians waned along with 
the Singhalese The Portuguese held the 
niarilime garrisons for a century. Tlie Dutch 
came in and held the maritime provinces fo^ 


another century. The descendants of the 
these two European laces did not treat the 
Indians fairly . The English came in about 
hundred years ago nod held the co.ist fora 
time till they e.inie in touch with the Indian 
king of Ceylon nt Kandy — Kandasamy of 
Madura — who assumed the name of Sn 
Bajasingh and was ruling to the discontent 
of some aspiiants to the throne . . The 
throne on which this last Indian king of 
Ceylon &it has just been leturned to Cevlon 
fiotn England hv H R H the Duke of 
Oloueestor The Singale'>e and Tamils of 

Cevlon were oiigmalli Indians, the rest of the 
Ceylonese tiace their descent to Euiopeand 
oUiei parts of Asi,i The Moois tiace then- 
descent fiom Arabs It IS ft pity that some 
section of Boutli Tm1mn Muslims nre mned 
lip with the kloors and their identity as of 
Indian descent is ignoted They nre called 
Indian Moois oi East Moois hj which name 
Ihev me not known in Indt.v 


Besides the perni.inent population enumer- 
ated above theie is a foieign population 
of whom 90 per cent ate Indians These 
Indians belong to five distinct chief groups 
Piist. the South Indian T.imil l.ihourera who 
are extensively employed in Estates, chiefly 
in tea. rubber and eoeoaniit Estates. These 
Indian labouiers have eontuhuted largely to 
the prosjteritv of the Island They have been 
in the Island for a considerable time and 
their number has increased 


Their increasp is as follows 


In 1827 about 10,000 

. 1847 . 60,000 

1877 , • HG.OOO 

.. 1927 720.00Q 


There is another class of Indians other 
than the Tamil eoohes— the Tamil Chettiars. 
They are enterprising merchants like the 
South Indian Miislmis They came from 
South India and do a lot of sundry business, 
dealing principally in grams Thev trade 
under the n.ime of Vilis,iin Comp.any. 
Tliat Companv is nnmeil by the first letter of 
thenameof the individiml pnrtner. There 
are a lot of hboiirers among them. 

The Malay aloes in Ceylon nre from the 
const of Malal«r. The maj’ority of them ai'e 
andus,nfew nre Christians or Buddhists 
ineyare most succe-sful in the competi- 
Jim lor p.ltv ,0^ A krsf niimbor of them 
m Government service ns 
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Roihj.iS riicm™, onici. rmns, uimlrii coolies, 
ommliusdrucrsnnil nisl.t vnlil.c, Tlieir 
ilodlilj lioncsly, Mliole.licortfilness. cicnnii. 
noss no,] oplitmle to inipro^e nrpnot tlip lenst 
Oiialilics that fin.l tliem oork. The Kamo 
«n„„m,e„l reason tlmt o,.„he, to Iml,™ 
eeK,l,e, to 11, cm also. Tl.ei s,^^o 

vhnlejer can l,e a,, are, I Tlier are amint.ona 

anil niaaia prosresa.re Tins aie lanii'nid 

l^a.: t;;t, r'" 

r.»r„;",S Jj;:, 7- 

r 
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liou<5<» to house prindinff cliilly, poundinp rife 
nml prepannp inpiodients for food. Now 
th<^'are penetratinp into factories, tea Morks 
nml coir mnniifactoiics. TJiey interninrrj- 
^'ith the Moors and there are centres 
where thej predominate. Uamlianwclla or 
Bnnkaliflll street is their headquarter in 
cotomlio. A section of these Indians Imre 
Kettle.1 amonp tiie Malay section of the 
Muslims and are lussod oft ns Mnla\s. 
IWide this elan of Indians, there has heen 
mtermarrinpes amonp theMalajs hy Indiana 
o Benpnl and others of North India. They 
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brokers. Hindu temples reecixe magnifi- 
ciont Bunia from them for maintenance. The 
capital sunk by them in Cej Ion amounts 
to crorcs. The Ccjlon mdu'stn and 
business are helped greath lij them. 
Eecentlj they base taken up to Bome 
business m wholesale trade Immovable 
propeitj is being forced on tbem bj fore* 
closure sales. Their mode of life is nch 
Tbe> often inipoit tbeir cattle direct 
from India. 


The next class of Ondians nf^laa ^aiwonsf ^ 
Tlicj me Muslims 

building a niagnificen^;,ln^^^iii PeSflh'ds.^^ 
they prefer to follow tnbM^Qp'n^rMte VTbej 
deal ID piece goods and i ico. "Thej'haif from 
Kathiawar and Cutch. The Memons 
number about 250. 


Theieare the moTchant class of Indians 
in Cejlon. Thoj are the Borahs. Sindhis, 
Parsis, Tamils, Memons, Gujaratis and 
Paraias or Bliaiatas. 


The Parsis in Cojlon bare been well known 
foi tticir pViil.anthropy Thej are business 
men and hold good posts also. The Khan 
Clock in Foit IS a monument to the 
iuemoi> of a I’aisi mcieh.ant prince. Thej 
ha\e a sepaiatc buna) ground 


The Borahs are Muslims of the Shia sect 


A Parsi temple has been built .recently 
in Coepettja, the lesidential portion of the 
sea coast. The Pai bis number about 200. 


They caw on eitensiie wholesale business, 
principnllj in gram and hie in their 
biivness picini'Cs. Thej have no imlntial 
buildings on the eea const. Thej are 
111 ing with tboii seieral depend ints such ns 
dauRlitei-a. sons, sons in law and daughters in* 
kill together. Some of them haie not been to 
Indiv for jcais. Tbcj liaie bought oier a 
large number of pioportios with estate and 
houses IQ the ton ns. In the heart of the ton n 
of Colombo, they haie a magnificent mosque 
in the business centre called Pettah and 
a Mnsnfar Kbana. Thej ha%e ideotided 
themaclies iiitli Cejlonese interest, and a 
merchant prince, Ad.imjcc laikmanjec S-ibib, 
has gifted Rs. 80,000 for the Colombo 
itunicipality for a cieche in the north of 
Colombo. They arc isolated, not even nuimg 
up with the Sunm Slusbms One of the 
nominated membots in the Ijegislitirc 
Counnl is a Borah and one mV hi tlie 
Municipal Council nl-o ns a nominated 
member. 


There ate a ven few Bengalis, who are 
highli uualified and hold lespocsible posta. 

Bome of the Indian eommiinitj are 
educated and have a high standard of 
liiiog and are hbeinl m their dealings. 
The Ktvmgs of the other class of Indiana 
go to help their dependents in their 
mother countrj The Indians in Ceylon 
stmt wUh ti small capital and as they improie 
their business, they are financed by their 
countrymen Cejion is a very good countrj' 
for Indians to do business. Eveept for 
a very small minority of the Ceylonese 
who dishke the Indians, particularly the 
businessmen the rest are lerj coidi.il and 
welcome them They baie consolidated and 
promoted the business of the Island. Thoj 
have contributed largely to the financial 
proj,peritj of the country and do not look 
upon tbeinsehes ns foreigners, while the 
SinBlinleso and Tamils being Adi Indi.ins look 
upon present d.ij Indians as foicigners. 


They evport Ceylon prodnee. Tlieir 
cbiklrcn arc cdiicateil m the Colombo College. 
There mode of life is cjpensiie. Eveept the 
female servant*, the rest of their workmen 
are all Indwns* They oiin oil miBs and 
wcai mg fictories. Of the Indians in Ceylon, 
these are the only people who have gone to the 
I'land’s Dcpendanci — the Maldivr — m pursuit 
of business The Siiidhis in Ceylon deal in 
curio and silk fabrics. They arc expert 
merchants of good manners and are very 
successful in tbcir business. Their centre ot 
activity IS in Fort and PetUh in Colombo. 
The Bombs number about 400. 
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i-onUnHc mftnhjni; Kantl-.'fiUat whorpwo 
coulil get kliPltor was niru* imlosnwa). T1 m‘ 
Mansarolmr. Rirl was fresher lia> intf st«rt»sl 
from Solon and slio was RiMnc us n wt koine 
dl^c^>^ion. when we were loaVme out in e\crj 
direction for water. h> de-enbmR her 
ronwntie <-oiintrj tons D) four oiloikwe 
had the Bun behind ii loftj hill which we were 
circlinR and the hii;hl of a snow while thnsal 
of water truklinR down the lull on the 
orposite side of the w ide \nlle} we Iwd to KO 
ronnd made us rjuiiken Oiir t'aee Neser 
perhaps had we tastisl w.iter m> HW4st 
And how soon we were refreshisl Tlie 
green MvUe> btn-tchisl down across the ronil 
slopinjt down to the ziKzac water eoafwe 
which BeiHirateil the thick pine fon-sts on the 
other side. A few croups of luipp) iookinc 
farmer girls were utting here and iher«*on 
the field below and while eng iged m thur 
work of weecling weri' luimniitifi a sw«s t tune 
which Beomcsl to lie in h.irnionj with the 
soft murmur of the falling stream at our Kwk 
^Ve likcsl to sit longer and enjo) the meloil> 
nnd tho secner}, but the «im had gone 
down nnd it was dark ter) soon inside 
of high hills after the sun has <U-Mend(sl 
down the other side. So we got 
moticg again, hut when at List weentonsl 
the small but )er> health) pliue Kand<i;hnt. 
wc were anxious to find that other tmtillera 
had precerleil Us and occttpied almost all the 
at ad, ihlc halting plates. 1 went up to the 
Hailwa) Station but the waiting rooms there 
were full. It struck me that 1 might tr) at 
the Post Onice, but when I rtspicsted the 
Post ilaster for permisBion to aleep in the 
terandii of the Post Office in the night, lie 
looked up tome in astonishment at liasing 
heard the stmngest proiKjsal in bis life 
I returned to m> jiart) and wo decided to 
satisf} our hnnger first and then think of 
night's shelter. So under « tin rIicsI wbero 
some tadhux wore hurniwB firewood wc 
unpicked otir things, improvised an oxen, in 
which as also in cooking m) mother ami her 
sister are gre-it expe-rts, lit up a fiix* and as wc 
were caiDiQR all nccessii) things wilb ns 
the cooking staited wilhoul diflwwU). ^STe 
ate like hungr) tigem that night leaxingnot 
a morsel behind. A full meal after oxer 
sixteen mile's walking almost at one stretch 
brings sleep to one's e) es. but 1 bad to get np 
again in (ineat of a sleeping place. The rooraw 
W'hich were axailable were not clean and 


xentiUt<sl eitouKh for iis nnd bo [ wont to llie 
Post Ofiicu again not for bhehor so much ns 
foriulxioe this time. The Post Sfaster xxiis 
nxtii) but the Toligrajih Master whom I met 
x»As most hospitrthlf nnd pmctinihlc. Bex mg 
us Btmndisl w ith I idii-s he offcrrsl tnc a room 
ni'sint fienemJI) for m«lsx.ton! whiih xciis 
X u-nnt nnd in a few mirinti-s we were in the 
nnni. Iwg and Kiggage. stretching our liods 
and fAlling the rism us txhmstfslns h.ackne) 

( itti horMsi 


IkiH) tfie next nioming just when the 
diwn wnsbrixikmg wi- were rou-wslb) the song 
of 11 binl outside nnd when we shook np on the 
tssl we felt Its light ws the bird oxer there. 
Tliereuiis not tin* least tr»ci> of weariness 
in our IknIx and when in a few- minutes wc 
biul loine out on I lie ro.iil. wo felt like doiiMe 
mirdiing A lefrcshine cool hrotve was 
blowing and the lands<up«> whs iu.)Je»ti('. 
The sext nil s|>ritigs washing down tho lulls 
nliiili we met on the ua) adiled further 
charm to oar eniironmcnt. Wo corerwl 
nlioiil eight inilcw without feeling it. The 
aim was now hot enough nnd so we etoppeil 
b) the hide of a streniniet for oiir iMth, tnoiils, 
etc It WHS II wonderful esperionce reall) 
nnd fo much we enjo)ed the novelty of the 
thing tbit we nexcT minded the QumerowH 
ditlKultusi attending the nomadic life xvr 
were lending In fact tho«o troubles and 
ditUcuUiea made the adventure more 
romantic 


IX « amxcst I 


and after a week's sin) there, during which 
we felt rather imp.itient. weslnrtnl on our 
long journo) to Miissourie. Tho weather was 
ilmrming. We w ent round tlio outer side of 
Jncoliill on the road to Plngii which was 
tbefirvt htagp on tho route twelve inilesnwn). 
WIicn. however, we reaeheil tho place we 
were in such high Mpirita that wc could not 
rcMst the temptation of hiking on further. 
The western honron was getting crimson 
when we entered Theog, the capital of an 
Indian State of the aaine name. As wo 
walked thioiigh the small hazar wo wen* 
objects of eoDsidernble public curiosity but 
what Btwck MB most was tho willingness on 
^ the p<irt of the local people to help us, 

the night comfortabl) at 
Thw. we set on the next morning for 
KotkbJM, but tbe road which was very good 
and^lmost level so fat eloped down abmntlv 
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to^\ull^s tbc n%or down below nlionl {Iiiec 
away. Tho road was ruKKod itUo itnil 
80 our dfscout was hIow. When wo iciicliod 
llic \uUoj% tlio road bocamo moio or I(“sh even 
iiijain. Bui boro ono after another thing 
retaidcd our prof;ics8. 


We failed to reach Kotlvhai that night, nncl 
it was only tluough the interc e'»-.ion of in\ 
mother and lier sister that we got the pei mis- 
sion of a female shop keciiei to stop for the 
night on tlio uneoveied \eianilah in fiont of 
her shop. Wc decided to Leep awake hj 
turn but veiy soon we weu- all asleeji hke 
opuimed men though we lebaked onisehes 
in the morning for oai ceiw nsky cuieless 
ness. The lady of the house aiipeaied e.uh 

mouiing andon oar ofTeung lent she nochhsl 
60 emiihatiwiily that we espectcHl her to 
namo n big sum. But wiien she named the 
figuie as twopice with almosbu commaiid 
log gestiue wo could .most iv smile (^seniang 
with an effoit. But those hill people are so 
Bimple and unararicioub— thanks to modem 
civilisation not having made its miaids 
there— that theyaio no good at h.vigaming. 
Underneath their pure, white skm theic is 
purity of mind and beauty too which aio m 
armony with Natuie's beauty all mound. 

Kotkhai that day wc proceeded 
'o Juhhal the next moiningthiough a shady 
valley along a muiiniinng runlet of most 
appealing beauty. But three miles ahead 
wo crossed it and w ere faced w ith nlecu. 
climbing which was to continue for four 
ules. But when half way up we lestedniul 
urned round to mow the landscape we felt 
more than recomponged. The lull on the 
ollicr milc of Ihcdlej 1,„1 Wn cuUnolo.1 
froraloi. to liottoin nncl «,tl, ...golnt.on of 
ctilTcicnl loloiit. Ijin me bio« ii m inilLlm llio 
Whole mountainside looked hke a hnuo 
carpet of beautiful colours spiead over in n 
scenery which was itself romantic. Whntwe 
8o,v «o .Imll ocor Iorg<t, Oor o,o» «crc 
toutinB 01,00 It ol,™ o.„ Coolj .ooonM,,. 
of tlio journey Toilmg „„ nt 

last rfatlied ttic lolgc olnoh ons 9, coo foot 
high and knoun nJlhiua Pathar. Itiglit 
doun on the other side was Juhbal, and ns 
the place USB st, 11 five miles anaj s>c hiiuie,! 
do,rn delighting nt the descent after Iho 
strenuous climbing w e had 
Jubbal is 48 miles from Simla, and the 
Bute IS lulcd Overby one of the most charm 
lag and enhghtcned lulcrs I have met, 1 had 


hcnt an intimation bcforclinnd, and^ ns 
I ontereil Juhbal, I w as met by a State ofllcial 
who look us into tho State Gueot House, 
which I wiis siirpribpd to find e<iuippcd and 
furnished in tho most modern way. 

After two nights’ lObtnt Jiihhal. \ye felt 
much wfi-eshed iiud so defying the diizrlo of 
nun which had set in nnd which delayed onr 
htait h) tiboiil three hours we were on the 
move ngain. The weatJier cleaicd up and 
the afternoon was glorious when we urriMsl 
at the coiinuoncc of two big riseis in the 
midst of two wide salleys. It sci'ined as if 
wo woie at the g.iteway of iv wonderland 
where in undistnibcd solitude and silence 
Nature i-ecenk’d heiself in all her wild heaiity'. 
But as we siwd on almost in ecstasy, we soon 
discos eicd that we weie entering a jungle area 
which made our Gaissali cooli who knew the 
dangoisof wild anim.ils tlioie better rather 
nervous. So when fortunately we sighted a 
small loadstde shop, lie insisted on stopping 
there foi the night. But as there was no 
accommodation w c' decided, as on tv pievioiis 
occftvion. to pass the night in tho open in 
fiont of the shop in company with some 
olhei hill men who iirnved soon after us. It 
was an exiH-ncnco which we well lememher 
nnd winch added romance to our adventure. 
It was dii//hng ngain tho next motning 
hut wc continued our joiitiicy to Tiuni 
wheie wc stopped in tho beautifully 
situated Poicst Best House. The Forest 
Oilicei, Mr. Iknnnniddin. was also there, 
nnd he not only accommodated us most com- 
foitably but was anxious to help us in 
whatever way he could. lie gave iia valuahlo 
information legarding the loiite ahead but 
what mado us inoht niiMoub was tho 
inclement wivithei. It btaitcd mining when 
we weie about tliree miloK fiom Tiuni, but 
wc were inside a thick foicst nnd tho 
Kuthiaw-ai llcbt House was distant. So wo 
could not risk losing tune nnd bo benighted 
there. \Ve weie getting dionclied hut wo 
luwi to trudge on. There was not a human 
being to bo seen who could be asked if wo 
wciGonthc right tiack. F.very moment it 
*^*”57 "dd animal would spring on ub, 
' theio was nctiially feoino sound on 

the hillside about a bundled yaids away. 
My aunt thought she saw tho tail of a bear 
tiisliing through a hiibh. We collected 
together nnd proceeded most cautiously, and 
when after about half an hour we saw a 
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bnffalo grazing we were greatly relieved 
tbinVing that babitation was near. After 
a sharp turn we suddenlj sighted the Rest 
House and wo felt like having reatlied 
heaven. But the bungalow rooms were nil 
locked, the diirwnn having appareotlj gone 
to bm village for the night. We shouted for 
him hut only the echoes returned from the 
hills. ’I thought of hreaking open the locks, 
for the place W .18 extremely dangeiows there 
being very thick forests all aiound 
FjV entuaWy v\ e made scieens of oiii clothes, 
hung them up in the verandah, refreshed our- 
selves with what little we had and 
determined to keep awake we merely inclined 
ourselves ii little How we all fell asleep wc 
did not know, but we thanked God m the 
morning that we had not been c.irned away 
by a tiger who could hnie derouied ws 
without arousing uv It rained again the 
next d.iy and when uenpinoached Uuod.ih, 
vihich was over 0,000 ft , all wet with tato we 
were shivering. The ilret thing we did 
therefore at Mundah was to oek the Rest 
House man to lit up a fire in the chimney 
before which we sat basking ourselves The 
weather cleared up the next day afternoon 
when we weio four miles from Deoban 
bungalow. From there we caught the first 
glimpse of iiussourie and our toils seemed to 
have ended. But suddenly our path winded 
into a dense forest, and as it was dusk now 
already it was pitch d.uk withmtbe jungle. 
The road was very slippery and a small 
pocket tovch was all that we had. I got 
indeed the fright of my life and did not 
know- what to do. A single false step or a 
slip meant cal.iiuity. The d.irkness became 
ink like very soon anil the silence was 
horrible. Poets seek inspiration lO solitude 
and silence, but have they ever stood 
engulfed in such solitude and under 
the weight of such silence as that'’ 

IMicn, however, one stands helplessly m a 
situation however awe inspiring it might be> 
one rcg.iins confidence. It h.ipyiened so with 
us. and step by step we proceedevl onwards 
with the bitlo torch lighting our way. The 
progiess was extremely slow, but there came 
into our ears all of a sudden the tinkling 
sound of bolls uMially put round the necks of 
rnnlcs from behind. We seemed to have 
wen sav ed and listening to the sowad of the 
bells we waited for the mules and the 
mulemea to come up. It was the most 


hair-raising evperiente wc have ever had, 
though this waa not the first and the last 
of oui vaiious iidvcntuics. 

F»om Deob.vn onwards the route was safe 
and easy, for wc bad left the forest land 
behind. When we triumphantly descended 
to Cliakiata the next morning the snow peaks 
cm the noitli weie glittering in the sun. 
Fiorw Cliakvivta to Mussouiie the rovd lay 
mostly over iidgcs of barren hills and it was 
most welcome to us after our long journey 
tliiough foiests. When at List wc entered 
Mussouric we were hailed by ricksbawallas, 
but we merely smiled at tbeir unknowingly 
offenng to convey people who were coming 
nil the way fiom Simla to their lodging places 
in the town. 


Inspite of all oui ticubfes and liarctsfiipu 
Uintjouincy from Simla to Mussouiie made 
us enjoy the joys of biking and tho beauties 
of tho Hsnial.iyas *o tnnch that ever since wo 
have never missed any oppoituoity (wo have 
bail some) of going into that groat Lilly land 
of beauty and romance 
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Grouping of Children in Schools 

USE OF INTELLIGENCE TESTS 
By Dk. J M KUMARAPPA m a Ph D 


T nij hthool, being iin oigam^ution, 
protecds bj htiiges fioin the kimlei 
garten through the higli school, and 
children imiit pass thiough tbenf stages in 
the piocess of cducutioii This oiderh 
siuces',ion of grades has pi evented an 
infloxibihly ^\hlch has bothered school 
a/lministratoiH and I'dut alumists a good deal 
IIow to have a child do\elop fiilh and rapidlj 
as hia capiicitioh will allow while remaining 
at the same lime a niemhei of a group in a 
more or less rigid organuation is a pioblem 
which manj piogiesvne ediieationistK lane 
tried to boh(‘ Various device's have la-en 
worked out hj tliom foi the solution of this 
prohleni. The Dalton Plan, the Winnetka 
Plan, semi annual exauiiunlions. >cail> 
promotions, oppoituiulj classea, siasial 
grouping of <hildren, remedial cbissea. — these 
are some of the nuiueioiis expcTiiuents l») 
which the schoolhas liiedto adapt itself to 
Indiv idiial ptipilfl w hilu still teaching < hildren 
in groups under an organi/ation. 8o long ns 
we consider educsilioii as consisting vei> 
largely of niemorizing. large gioups of 
children could Ik< lintuUed together in a ehiss 
enictenth. Ihil the iiionienl we shift the 
emphasis from moinoiirmg to thinking and 
doing and to a vleurer understanding of the 
theory of individual difTt’iriices au iipphcHl 
to the asliuntion of children, we laeome 
immediatcb aware of the nccnl for change in 
mclhoil. Thu shifting of cmplmsu lias 
inspircsl miinv in the \Vest to utteinpt to 
brcik the prevailing lockstep wyatem 
in cdueation. 

IXTI.IiLIGKNUh TKSTS 

The range Is-lwcsMi the fc'ehlc inmdc'd nod 
the child of sui'cr-normal ability is m> wide 
that it suggests nl uticx* the |•rnblcln of 
lucasunng intclbgrncv. or lindmg stamkinls 
bv which to judge in wh it M-ction of the M-ale 
a pupil is to 1>c plact-d. Pv cr since Rinet and 
Simon «el out to inve»ti*nte wli(tb''r the 
Ixickwardticss of u child was due to mental 
detect or some such bad condil’oa as illness, 
a smiU army of p'ychologuts hare lireu 
dcvPioc tests by wbich lo grade a rhild'« 
oativcBbihty. Such teetsoreccminenlycsillwi 


‘ iutclligencc? tests ' and are tho antithesis 
of ‘scholastic tests’ which are used 
to find out till’ nso a child has made of class 
instruction. Tho invention and development 
of these intelligence tests made it possible, 
so claimed their advoaites, to group children 
more or less adequately according to their 
iibiiity to perform the abstmet mental 
uecomplishinents m reading, writing, 
aiitlimetic and so foith which most schools 
set as their educational objectives. 

In the Wc“»t, therefoie, there c.amo ahout 
a period of gieat activity in mental testing. 
Ill a vc'i) Urge mmiher of schools group 
intelligence tests wore given to thous.inds of 
children, grouping and school life weio 
determined almost solely on tho basis of 
this iiieasme. This was the hoyday of tho 
■ geimis — tho time of tho "slow”, the 
noimul ■ and the '* advanced " classes, 
liven the “ clumhcll ” gioiip came into exist* 
enec*. Teaehois soon became nwiiro of the 
fact that this new panacea for educational 
ills, tliH new foimtila for solving ocliicu- 
tional prohhuns. hud ceitam hy-prodiicts 
winch wen* evil. The toimiiiology was 
mochfiecl. Innoeuotis tiaiuc's were* given to 
the grmipM. 1 nsic-ad of ckiMhify mg tlie groups 
HH slow”, “noimal" and "advanced”, 
till* thildion wen* gioupcd as A, R, ond 
t- clas'«*K or X, Y. and Z groups, and the 
dumiK'll" gioup c-aino lo bo known as "an 
oiwtumty <la*‘x”. 


OriXlSTTION TO TIIK JIOYKMEXT 
This iiM'tliod of M'p.irating the scholastic 
sucei* from the gu.its continued to be applied 
freciucntlv in the grouping of children but 
not without opposition from some quartern. 
i»i<* 0|n>onetit« inaintamisl that it tended, 

not ii,f,«,,Hntly. U, nh,. „tlenlion to 
children will, H l.iai, of ability in 

mental ..(coiuplisbinents. Di. 
^ilhtm Riglej nr Te.,cl,eis- College*. Columbia 
LiJivereilj, for inKljiiecL o|>i>oMsi vigorously 
llie clommation of tbe Kbool's curriculum 
by tho inUlligciKe tc-ting movement which. 
Ho maint.Tin/Hl, ««« !ia*csl on tho dctoiini- 
nisiic pliil»j«.oph) of education. Further, the 
oew outlook on education alto has made 




tPrtchors more cnntioos in the ii«* of iHMitftl 
tests. In r.iet, w illiiti the l.ist <lecfl<1e. rclura- 
tionists llA^p l>et{un to looV upon the 
eduention of cluMren from n «ttffrrent nnule. 
Thoyinxe tome to reolize that the iluhl is 
not ft more fttwtmct hmin. T»ie> M'e lome 
to see that in (iililition to ft hnun. ft ehihl 
has ft tKvl>.— that he ha* eiiitilinnft. that he 
has n-stlietie alnlities niid ft sorial wnse 
And w« Uioy no%\ tnlh alxmt cduttitmtttho 
"whole eluUl". riirlher. thej liase t-onie to 
TOfthzc that a ohvUt has ft tiome, a commu 
nlty environment whieh is nlso cdwentinn 
him. in some wajs \rf'thaps even more 
efToctiveh than the school 


prornl, nfier eti>erimenfinfi with f.OOO 
children in pwhhe whools. that even the 
Ahstntet inentnl nhilitn** ui ehililren nre 
hishty spocifle . thvt. even in Kronj'S made 
hoinogeneotis theoretiently h) the te*t. there 
IS fiMind eitveme Min.ition. A tliiM clftMifletl 
m the " niliniic-eil Rroiip iinuht 1>e, mid 
often WUH esielletl in nnlhtiietie ftoeoinjiliHli- 
inenl hi n < hiM < lassini d l>> the snnie in 
u ‘stow Kr<mi> In fad »o often did the»e 
inrittion* iHSur in tin* ex{ierinienl, tiint 
Dr Me<iiicichi now denies hntn0.ten< itj even 
in them* narinw idNtniit ineiifiil jiroeesses, 
innintHiiiinf; that ft < liild's nlnhties nre siHvifle 
mther thnn Konenil 


It Roemril an thongh all the*e thinRs. ft« 
well as his nhstmrt lerlwl ahilitj. mii;ht to 
lie consiilered in dcterinimng hi* eroi)|>ine 
and Ids sehool life. " Perlmiis, ‘ some of 
them thoufiht. " theie is more than one kind 
of intclliscnee, the hind mensnreil l») the 
iatellttionce tests." The pH>choIoitis(* liecan 
to discuss “ social intelhgonre' , "lesthelie 
intelligence " and so on Resenreh sehotnr* 
discovered that there is often little 
correlation lietween social inlelligence" and 
“ Abstract Intelligence " . that Inch “ irslhetn 
intelligenco ” does not neces«aril> ro alone 
•Kith high '‘ftljatracl intelhRenec' ns 
mcasoml by the tests In short, some 
edneationwU l»eaan to see the folly, if not 
the crime, of completel} determining a chihVs 
cdueational life on the basis of a incfisureinent 
which, it began to appear, descril>e«l. nnd 
that not too ftociirately. onJj a pnrtial 
segment of the "whole child”, and which 
mewsored only one of the mrvnj {actors Hint 
should contribute to Ins siiccessfiil adjustment 
to school life 

WITAT " I’TTKhl.IOFXCF, " KRANB 
_ The (luestion then nrose ns to whnt this 
'■ intelligcnco test" reall) meftsiirnl The 
idea that it measured " general intelligence " 
came to he doubted, espoeially since no two 
ftuthonties could ho found who seemed to 
Agree on a definition of " general intelligpnee ”. 
“ 1 doubt." declares Ji P. Jacks, *' if wo 
fthall ever be s\blc to proilnce an intelligent 
definition of intelligence." Under sneh 
circurastances, it is no wondoc it the idea 
that a homogeneous group could lie secured 
by means of the intelligence test CAme to be 
challenged. Dr. J. Ralph JIcGanghy of 
Teachers' College, Columbia Unircrsitf, 


After »n extensive experiment in the 
e|eiii«-n!nr) sehooN in many of the Iirge 
iitw'* Ilf Aiwiniiv rir MiflauRhy fniind It 
ui-KssArv to w irn Anienraii tem Iters iigiiiist 
too Rccvt innfldeivie iiv tlie use of intelligent o 
11*11 “We should not forgit" he writes, 
"tlml the ii( (iivtelUgence HHotient) U ftn 
nvtmce -that ft pupil's nc('niii{ihshinent in 
sevenvl separite perforinnnces are nveniged 
together and n single score is given liini, 
Kor should we forget that the Intelligence 
tests wenre using are undoubtedly lop sided,— 
that they test purtieularly and almost 
exclusively nn nlisimrt intelligence which is 
Hide to reftct to spoken luid written words." 
ll seems Iherefmo thiil the intelhgenco tests 
ns now develo|iod lire not siinieient in 
tUemseUes lotitA AS A meivsiiro hy menns of 
which children in st hool t nn ho best grouped. 
Indeed, there arc few rcputalde psy ehologists 
who would claim tin* On the other Imnd, 
Binie the testa do present an easy formula by 
which this difllciilt problem of grouping can 
ho met (not solved), too many schools are 
either using them entirely to determine the 
school life of children or are givmg them 
nndiie weight in fimving at decisions 
concerning the education of children 
in school 

NliPti lOR iK-rrRvnP.TvTiON 

Averoges at best nrc dingoroits indices unmv 
wbich to makQ decisions roncerninj' such 

when the averages are based on only « fovy of 
the Ahihties in a child which H?e 

modem Mhool considers significant Ar,si 
schoolmen in act.nl contact wfth 
recoBoI_^omethin8 .ihicl, Im, keo?™"." 
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The Bengali Theatre: Its Present Decadence 

By Mb. BUDDHADEVA BOSE 


T he Bengal theatre is ilMn?. 

At last the time has come to so 
For, although thej are running four houses 
in Calcutta, all ot them arc eking 
ont tv precarious existence — arlistitalh 
that i«. and not necetis-inlj fmancnll' H 
13 a f.ict that not one of the houses is doing 
as "reeU as'it, ought to. tronv the piacticat 
point of view : but xvhat is norse still the 
number of good new pl.ajs is apalhnsb 
diminishing For some strange tcason. 
Bengali theatre has not been able to Veep 
pace with its Uterature. Our literatim' is 
aliie with bold adventures and nox^l expert 
ments, it i* ever making new ciiconntois. 
necking tresli conquests. But our thi'Otre 
IS btngnating: it has virttulh reinvine.1 
where it was in thohst centurj naiher it 
has fallen off since then , for. in thcninetccnUi 
ccntur>, a hind ot grevt actors .ind prcHlm-crs 
with a xnvsten omw their own s^w.it an 
comiiciis.itisl for the poor nualitv of the 
nvemge pl.iv. For. the phvs of Ciiish 
Chnnilnv (Ihose. nioilelW on the old 
havehanllj anp htenvr) valiie. and there i- 
much in 1). L. Bov's pUvs that is umtcU 
theatrical Vet that was the golden age of 
oiirthcatre: that was the lime when the 
Bciigih theatre, we can legitimilelv feel 
proud of. was huiU up. 

Tlien m the tvicntios of this ceni'irv SiMr 
Iviimnr Ulndiiri made his ni'i<eiinime 111-. 
Yisroe nevd-v no introduction now he is 
among the gmit. An o\ IVofesMir. a min 
not onl> hlglilj cultilrol but aho gifteilwilh 
a siiix'rb iwrronaht). he ciinie and worked 
immcles with oitr thmtre. He introdiiml 
the subtler and more p»3clu'lo.jicfll mmle of 
acting, as epixessl to the old deeUmitom 
wliool : be was the ix'rfoct ptmlucer with 
a Voeiv exe to sucti stage-details *, 
eustomiri tdl then to orerlook , ns a trainer 
and ‘lii'coierer* of litent tilent-s he wa> 
found to lx* ineomiximble. Ills nimesprrad 
tike fire after one or two amateur perfor 
minces. »nd irrv soon he gave up his 
profi«t<orsbip and stsrteit the famous Satea- 
.Viierfir IIls first great siiccos.s was Sifn. 
^ indif'ereut ptav bp 5lr. Jogesh Chniwtrx 
CbowilbuTi. liirasclf an actor m the Rhsduri 
troiipo— ti,., iri^e n.vme ot Sita as eall^ out 
)t 


vn thnt marvellous voice still echoing in 
the nil of Bengal 


But even Bh.idun did not get the good 
plavs he doscived In the couise of the 
biilliint .ind not too long cuieer ot the 
Anfv« Munili’ wi s.iw onh two plijs which 
were gie.il diunias iiKo The first was 
Sudfiiibnt Lkfnla*fn the masterpiece ot Dina 
B.iii<lhii Sliti.i hi this time oneof our literary 
tlisaics It Is s fiiK c and more than a farce; 
It Is a conioiv mil moie than n comedj ; it is 
a uiiuui held up to ilie entire Bengali life of 
the e viU mnetoeiiiti contuv v Tlio otlior was 
‘iotanhi nlijitcJ fiom a novel of oiir most 
IKipiilvi iivwg novelist. Samt Chandra 
Chatl uMilhivii- the piofoimd tragic point of 
wlmh WHS for Swr Ivinuir to reveal 
NYhile the Sii^vo Voiifhi wns going strong, 
CiUutt I s old<s.t the.itic. the Star, was also 
ii'ing to unixpetted heights under the 
piessiiio of vomiH'tiiinn Leaving aside such 
popiilii siKtossis is luiniarjuti, remarkable 
onlv fov goJBcous spi'ct’veuHntx , the Star 
g.ne us two T.igoie pi tv » which will ever live 
III (he iMtionil memorv It maj bo a 
sinpiise to some to loirn tint R.ibindrnnith 
Tigoie Is the <hi< f dnm \tist of Bengal, but 
i\ gvxixter eovvwxlv tUxw CVnmkiitiior SoVAn 
ni n v'li Her tiHkViU than (?uArt probrs/i will 
nevei tx wrnt.ii .\n<l both these plijs tho 
stvrThe.vtie innH-ecabh produced Keither 
of (luin was ,» louing suiccss, commercially ; 
hut (lux loiiuun in unfoccetlablo testimony 
of the highest lint the Bengali theatre 
t III ».i\e 




Tint 

The two rival hoiiscs of the Sltlr and the 
Arttwrt Jfuiuhr were viemg with each other 
in jx-whin^ bighiriuid higher degrees of 
rxci'lleius*. \Ve were nlwajs on the edge of 
new extx'ct.atinns. unforeseen horizons 
soenieil In gJjjjjjner. it seear^vl tbst tbe 
theatre was taking m the spirit of the 
centurj, and an altoarthcr new epoch 
nnx not lie l.vie in coming BTiile 
rV'sInlwndb.u Chittaranjvn Das was the 
Mvjor of Calcutta, we had heard mnrmcrs 
aKuit w Sstional Th.“itre That idea went 

*0 hor^ 

that theBbadun theatre would grow np to 
he on e oLo ur rrcraier n.ational iDstiintine* 
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V .«nft ftt it« npe^- 

• ;T7,„ t,,„ now, BraUmb; 

.pnra iron' put 

IIII.IIIB '"',.,V,,“H, „I nttinc in on »«™ 
hiioiy , I i,o(orc o liielill Bopluaticotcil 

loti'll!" ''’"Vll’tl lioic 'won overcome liy oUier 

'I’m o Ml.ich ^^ 0 ^c present The 

on y a <l«hious auccesa. and Siwr 
VMVH on y roontliR to 

|Sl"'ll,ol tlic le.™ ‘"o 

had expired. 

^ 'I hat vaa the beginninfi of a 
„l,i,Jj,RUir Kumar, inspite of brave efforta. 
never completely recovered. For some time 
after hia return from America, he vnas 
without a house 5 lor some time he join^l the 
Rim Mahal, a newly started house, and after 
the Natiia-NiUtau (formerly the 
J/flimnio/ifin) owned h> that 'f'tcnm of the 
IJcnBali Btage, Mr. Pu^odli Chandra Guha. 
for many jears a co-Diroetor of the Star 
' « who had latch staited on hw own 

,»oRnn{;Mn/«nI. Mr. BlmduriR.ue a new 
play, Rown. adapted from another i>opular 
novel of Sharat Chandni. It was a fioo<l 
(Ki||R'‘thou8h it had nothing to compare 
with Shomshi. 


Boccess is Girh’ School produced 

as the Star some time ago. Its joiing author. 
Rnbindra Moitra, who unfortunately died 
just as the pl.i> was running, was a noted 
vernacular journalist. Maniiwuee Girls 
School is called a faice — it is a farce perhaps 
in too literal a sense. It is full of staio 
jobes— of a tjpa that was tlie f.ishion m 
n. L. Roy's time . the situations are ludicrous 
in n sense lather different from the 
humorous it is a play, on the whole, that 
can please only inf.intile minds. These recent 
‘ successes only prove that the Bengali 
theatre Iiuh met with a % lolent set-hack — it 
has gone hack half-a century. The hopes 
that Biiadiiri and the Star together once 
inspired have gone to pieces, the horizons 
have closed ngain, the literary inaptitude of 
the nineteenth century has come back while 
the avenige acting is of a much low'cr 
standard th.\n prevailed in those times. We 
ha\e ag.un all those features that make a 
play 60 viciously 'theatrical' — the same 
heroics, soppy sentimentality, ‘ tragedy ’ 
oxpres^l m terms of the number of deaths 
that luppen on the etngo or off-Rtngo, the 
8.*me mnr.d platitudes, the same churlish 
‘lininoui’ Has really our tastes bo 
dclctiomletl * Or is it that the theatre 
people are profusely catering to the worst 
tastes just to keep tlie show going on? Far 
«wn\ K(‘em to bo the i>eaks attained hy 
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gi\C8 ronals of olcl piajs, sivitVs of his 
innite genini boiiietmies brp-ik out, but m 
recent jcars, be has not proiluced a new 
play that has rcallj been able to come up to 
the stanilanl of old Katya-Mandii 

Since the inauguration of the Xttra Katga- 
tmndir, however, Mr. Bhadun has bwn 
ceaselessh stniing to bring b.ick tile magic 
that once belongwl exclusi\el> to histhcatrc 
It has been a regrettablj single handed hglit, 
unaideil by good plajs or good new aitois 
Of the recent productions, the iuosi_rein.irk 
able IS jot another no\elofS»mt 

Chandra dnimati'.ed. It is the best new pLiv 
C.»lcutt.i has seen for jears, but tli.il is not 
saving juilth. Not a \er.\ livel) |il<>. it is 
Mied b) Mrtiio of one or two tense moments 
Vowsirds the close Dot the piiWn did not 
taketo it, though it w.is a pla\ well worth 
going to Bhadun s l.itost cnde.ivoiir. Uijvia. 
Oi>cne<ionl) list Christm.i* ought to lie the 
list of the Sisir-Sarat partnen>hit>s This 
pli). n dranntie version of Sanit Cb.iiidras 
highl> entertaining novel m.ide b> the 

author himself, has proved to be a tremeo 
dous box olheo success, but has hugeli 
disipininted alt tbose who are not taken in 
h) cheiip tricks and cliptmp lake the 
avenige Bengili plav of to-dij it is a pU> 
for provintuN, for the naive ami the callow. 
For, the penalt) of ACiiuiring a certain degn>o 
ofcultun*. asAIdous lliule> iiisi>ointedoiit.i9 
that )oii vviU lose vour caiMCitv for enjo>ing 
inueb lint ii iK>pularl> applauded Ugoga i> 
not retdl) the sort of plav one can sit 
thraiigh. It IS long, too long . the 
dnim itisation i« absurdlj erode and the 
didogiie monotonous . the chaputers are left 
at the end w here thev v> ere at the lieginning . 
and It can somehow get a footing otiI> b> 

V irtup of tairl) cfhcicnt acting. It i9 a lessen 
in how hul a pla> can bo made out of a lovely 
storv. We are hearing rumours about still 
more S.irit Cbaudrn pU)s. bnt let thw be 
the Uit, S.irut Cliandni w ill not do an> longer. 

At the /{u»^ ilahal, tbe development 
IS iTUT-llj on technical line*. Mr. Sen has 
introiluced the revolving stage and is 
showing three simoli.aneoui scenes. He has 
pul on an tn*era A*'yr» with f.itcical bnck-st,we 
wnes which has been running (or montba. 
Mr. Sen's technical devicos and effects of 
hght are alnajs aJiniTable. 

So far. But wh.it about the drumo? What 
r«try T cf passion f what of love and 


laughter, desu-e and despair — all the simple 
and profound things th.it set all our heart- 
strings vibrating? WTiat of that perfect 
illusion, that magic Spell which makes us 
listen and I.iugh and weep like a two jear old 
cbild * No amount of technical skill will 
avail if the spirit of the drama is absenti 
Rather we can afford to disiiense with what 
IS known as stage evait if we get real 
emotions It i2> obvious that the play is more 
than mostly feigning ifwec.an always take 
for granted a room with three walls and 
accept a man whom we had been chatting 
with half an houi .igo for Aurangzeb or 
Itanichandni we can easily imagine naked 
bo.iids to be a battle held or a lovers ' bower. 
Aftei all. stage .ucessoi ICS. though they do 
help m cieating the necess.iry illusion, do not 
so iniKh iivittei the pl.iy is the thing. 

And the pUv is the thing that is fe.irfuUy 
l.ukmg in Bengil at present One or two 
pUywrights. writing entirely (or the stage, 
h.ive attained a certain doubtful celebrity ■ 
bat (heir works arc like October rains, tboy 
come and go and are foigotten. The Bengali 
theatre will continue to decay till new blood 
Is infused into it. new hopes, new ideals, 
uew iQ^pintlion Along with the new type 
of plays that must appear us the yekirs roll, a 
new actor must also come, a man with 
iiiiagin.ition aud courago who will create the 
public Uste and will not le.iie his work half 
linisbed Thw w more than a pious wish , 
thw IS the lesson of history— a decadence is 
■nvariablv followed by a revival. If the 
Bengali theatre is dying, it is only for a new 
both , and tbe sooner Us present shape dies 
out. the better. 


nt ladUs n«i*r« : lu orlglsi ssd ttt develop- 
■inU wsder Earapesa Isga«ac« wUh ipsclt] refsrsan 
** W»l.r« iBdi. by Dr. R K. T.Jolk, ,h.». 

(Lob4.) TUi U s book wklti •btolA 
•nUnrtetdii tbestrs. Price IU.7.a 

SctBirlo Wrllltf at a Carttr. By V. 8. lllgsaUo. 
Bpetldly wtIUsb to a»«i Iks re<ialr*aissts «( Uiisa 
e<n«m Bsibors. Pries R*. Jj. 
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A'H li.A' ol b.hol,„.|„„ 

At.mils bt.itch .md imil.i ,ifi( oils, lolon 
ull, Hones AiKltriiit „„„ 

look „i, , 

unci inliale its ]{,,i , , , 

plant .Iw .l,llKulll„„n nnl .u„U . 
tending to Ikon g„„, 


f~ I >4 oj 




■ }{ .'y- ’.c, 

■V ■<•■■■--'■- ' 


-gfivs:: 


I-# • 


' =-A . 


MAlUMAHOPAnilYAYA DR y 


«l«nrfs_ nncOtunl 


iis trunk. nn<l «aijis arnl 


™a»ik»tua AIVab 


■nil) nioko 

■'»'l lirmo ii,..''™"'-on 


snnli; ",;„ ;™'', I'o'ko lln. 'i^,''''''' ""'I 


riuih liunnvct- — so %ery miely — a plant 
«onu's mil of .1 Iiiiiily stock, glows smooth 
and ult with leafj branches and fragrant 
tniit It bfrikt’s its roots deeper and ever 
dieiiei .ind seeks and gains life ginng 
iioiiiishiueiil It spicads its hmnebos wider 
•ini highin and latelies the gloiious sunshine 
that wniins all life. It takes 
M'.iis to grow and by amaivel 
it grows straight J Such a 
tiec — shndj. fiagiant and 

^\ec>t— is Mahainnhopadhj'aja 

Or. V. Swamiiiiitliicr. 

He comes of a family of 
Musk i.ins— steeped in cnitiiie 
•iml still eager foi knowledge. 
Ho was lucky enough to find 
•» gnni who was piofoumlly 
e lined and sympathetic and 
'nenilly beyond incasiirc. Ho 
*'•1' thosticngtli to gi\c up. 

Ml hfo, tlio distinctlng 
tnaiuiflof music and coiuen- 
wlio]e.lieiiit(.diy on his 
WU' and only lo\e— Tamil, 
ihemefoiwaid with one uhn, 
•ni‘ object, one desiie, lie 
bus maicbed ewer forwaid, 
uusiUhkIj, laboriously, 
latiently. Is it u wonder tlieii 
iimt hi 8 lon.juesls lm\e been 
'«al and m.unfold and Lonouis 
unsought? 
....1 4. “ ap.migrnpli, 

' nil the names of his published 
"oiks would fill n p.ige. 

Is’oiusywoik was his. Tlio 

"Oiks 

rl yeais old; and 

n.»f its laiiicoses 

\i»in, t '**' ■> 'j‘'t 

o y ^ understood by us. Oat 

Has MO, hi 

**jn>lH.Usn,K. oblole*!^"’!. allusions, 

«l»ieHs,on 8 Unit are "p 
liensibie. Tj,g (h lagh mcompre- 

animositus.. „cr^„°? BCribcs. tho 

. . Pcnsoual and eeclarinn. of 


iiensible. 

"niUh.. . I gi V . orm 




ilifficultics of the Editor. Tlio wnting w 
taded, the iv\lm l«\£ brot.cn, the ctiataeterH 
themselves often jndistingui'ihnhlc One set 
ol fijmbols mi»> stand for as miin> ns six 
different sounds, eg-, Otir, nliicli m »> Iw read 
as Osa, (3*j’, Qsir, Qsr^ Qtt, Qtt. Verse 
vias ^ntten continuousli. %\iUi no 6i>,\e«ilo 
mark off words or feet or even lines. The 
grammatical structure was Inghlj invohtil, 
onesenteucc hoinctinieb running into two 
hundred lines. A whole poem and n single 
sentence vuAi thus be coteriniaons CAdjnn 
leaves often had wrong titles w ritten on them 
and tho> wore strung together nnjliow 
Recovering a single work from stich liimhci 
was like putting together a jig b.iw puazle 
The ktor>' of his recovering uad oditnig 
some of the works reads like a coinaoce.* In 
one instance ho had to rescue and reeonstiuct 
letter alter letter, the text of a poem, out of 
the debris of its commenUii No coi>> 

of the test was then available 


our ancestors have liceii recovcrcil and made 
avatlalilc to US hy the lifelong luhourH of this 
lltonir} detective. Sir. Ai>ar Ix’gan In's 
labours as nn eihlor m the >enr that 
V'lctoria assumed the title of Empress. Ten 
)c.ir 8 Liter, he brought out Jn ula 67 i/w/rt«inHi, 
one of the (ue great Tamil cl.vssics, which 
lie tnildibliod viitli a eritieal text, elalionitc 
lontinentar). notes and indixes in 1 H 67 . 
From that time onward he has been sending 
out into the Tamil World a long army of 
ccitieuHi «Uted masterpieces. 

Uo w now eighty, hut neilhn looks nor 
fi i-K that age llis memoiy is iis tinfstlmg as 
ever vivid and acciinite. Ills industry and 
energy pot moth younger men to shame. 
He I1.1S still mills hiinda eritiinl editions of 
many works all ready for the I'less. lie 19 
still woikinguwiiy at ManiiKCiipts. In him 
we have n Oniminurutn with the hi-pcry 
oplimisiii of II Ben Ena 


Years after this recoQstcuction, when 
by a lucky accident he came across a 
buDille ol c«d])VU Iwvves coatmmog the lest, 
what must have been his satisfaction and 
the world's suryirise, to Hnd that the old copy 
completely hole out his reconstiuction? (See 
Introduction to PiUtuppattii ) 

The story of another Mb is even more 
wonderful. A vague condemnatory remark 
in soiuebody's comment iry on a gnimmiitical 
treatise, a casual reading of an incomplete, 
worm eaten work with tv recondite vocnbularj, 
a passage or two therefrom ijnoted (though 
under a different title) by some other 
commentator on some other w ork. these xrero 
the slender clues which led to the discovery 
of the identity of the famous Ptntngathai, 
which tells the story of Udayana. An 
achievement as m.irv etlous as the deciphering 
ol the Rosetta Stone or that of the Rock of 
Behistim. Truly many treasures hidden by 


He bu wcompltehed, elEgle-beodej ead *1 eaciBoae 
fenaatl tvulSe*, vbe vrsik si levtwtsj, deelpbtrteg, 
^lUag aad pablleblDg Ibe greil elaailu ot ibe OstOom 
S(e «t TaoUl Llutetue, olih vha cMOll vbet ant 
^ateftloa of tbe eoliore o( tba aaelaal Taailla It Torj 
dISereot tceilar from wbai II wm whao be bagaa bla hfa'a 
lo blm more Ibaa to aay olber llacl* ladlrfdort 
nia baltf, (bat wa bavajoal hlitorical moaSi 
W»li ttlia In Dor paic" - 


Uow. piling life on life ot woik. ho keoivs so 
young is ft mystery Cun tlipio ho some 
prcserviitiveMiUiein Old Tamil? Or could 
It lie Ins sense of Luinotir which has (uvved 
linn from the shocks and woriies of life? 

Helms the Scholar's exquisite sensitiveness. 

An inappropnate word, a faulty idiom, 
nn ungntmmiUical sentence' cuts him to 
the quick. 

lie was once piessed to attend n discourse 

on some Purana. The pauwnik.v sivouted 
with fiitiU fluency words oflittle sense hut 
thundermg sound. His local fan e, however 
stood high nod the organiser apinoached 
bwnminatViier and wid in 11 jiroud whisper- 

AU this 18 not the result of weary learniotf • 
It IS « natural gift.” Swaminathier smil^’ 
radiantly and said- I thought so too” Tho 
oigamzer swelled with pride that the meat 
nx*n agreed. But there were one or two 
near by who understood. 

He IS a charming talker, w ith nn unfailing 
supply of fnn and anecdote. He is n 
gentlemp to bis finger tips. His proso 
wntiiig IS daringly simple. ' 

May ho live long and be blessed with health 

and more of 

the fruits of his wisdom and^jean ' 1 



DR. SINGH: A NEW INDIAN POET 

Bv SARDAR SANTOKH SINGH, BA , BT. 


A nf'w \Mtli II lie-’ ■iiUHii rt».l nett 
outlook lias- iiiison in tin* 

He IS S.mki Moliun ttho^t <us>t 

thesis on “Moilfin Urdu Ptx‘t«> ' whs 
foi Hie Doetouiu- of PliUosfuihv 
in the CiloiitU Uni'H'itv iind whose sctoncl 
tbtsiA «n ■' A llistoii of I'uujaln lAtcmtun* ” 

Ii.'Q rceontlv been aiirici^ed fm the Dej{reo 
o! Bottor of Uvtc'Atuie m the UnwerHiU 
of the Punjah. He is oiilj -i(5 nml foi the 

Ust MX le-irshas been lauMneon lOhOAwh 

work nl the Um%eibit>, OiienUl ColleKP. 
LflhciG. 

"With lua (rce\cisc and his iile.ilisin, 

Di. Sint'h IS ne.iroi to Tn«oic th.ui to Iijlwl 
liw indeb'.t'lwci'* to t\iv Rootfwhs wud ReoiiAlv 
Ijiteintuip is %ri-> nmiked Hia liteiao 
WbAomtuiri vsith plot NwwiietwhA Ch.vmbw 
Biinneijee. P»of Jm Ooisil B.inoijre. 
Dr. S. K. Cli.ititijee. the late Prof Siixh 
N«'ii». Prof. PakRlut lius hcon vei\ fruitful 
to him. Isn’t «t htmnue that o\cn nt the 
Gniornnient llitth SHuiol. Bialkot. as cni)\ 
iiH lOlfl-lt, he ttiiH a hwoiinte ntudcnl of 
Mr. DaiuiC'ijeP. a toadier of Rncheht Here 
me hiH Kiowinh'i fonent ttibulOK to Throio 
anti Calcutta, which si>eiik ^olumet, for Iiib 
acute utiah of both. M> tnmKlationa nre 
all fiom liH Pinijabi poctual iinthoio(!> 
D/iu]ii> Chhun or Ligiit and Sliaite, 

TO TAGOUF. 

ID 

“laU’ the SHcv'hit >oU hast; imsswi l»Khtl> 
tbioiiK’b mans an onlmnl, 

LiU- a vaa*' ‘'f skd wew« loa ha\e traxelknl 
o\cr the electric wires round Hit* 
whole world; 

Like a swallow >ou have tlowa over wU tlws 

Veiih, joii bax’ letuirusl a iani|ta>roi of till 
tbt' Kinsdoms, like the hero of the 
ABwanaxlh Yoga. 


To iwut all into Ins entity laii. 

And lo* The old man has I'egainea h«s 
vouth . how he {.titfens his collar-bone : 
Hovi he iilhcb with his hoard, clears his 
tbioat, puts out liis chest, 

Tightens his grip on his blave. 

And walks once again from untrue sclUossnefS 
into reft! self hood. 

(») 

Chin.v, J.iti.iii, 

Ameiicft, and. at last, Euroiie, 

AiehavH»\ to see this Magiediaplay of Bengal. 
But I. of the Punjab, alone understand the 
bectet of thib Magician ; 

What m him has curtii.ited all he.iits? 

A newlj-iiumefl >oong girl. 

With a long jioition of her hcail-covcr i>ulled 
down oxer her ejes, 

We.»nng Jewellery 
Strictlj Indian made, 

Cieated with jour iiowers of Magic 
Ilaxc jou shown them 
And intoxicated them all 1 

TO CALCUTTA 
(1) 

Where women sell dmeabo, 

Where men wU wmU, 

Whore the ti.iin-tar and the shii' intivcs* 
nuwic, 

Whcic dances come fiom stink naked hojs 
»n the street. 

Pitch dark. 

Where loxo thrixes only in the Thoutres, 
While swiet cninitj stalks iiublicly in the 
Ihxznis, 

Where men bear the joke, j 
Wheio hcautiful shoes arc made fiom the 
\\wl<tw of hrbXxAitxil animala, 

Wlieio Kah is uorsbiinied, 

Wlieie Gangu is comi>osed of tears, blood and 
x\nter in which bides haxe Iwen xiusliod. 
That Calcutta, I haxe seen. 


( 2 ) 

itetorned. indwsl, 

And brought 

The Roviets of Conipanionshiiis. 

The ixiintings of Knowleilge, 

The mwTWe stafiio, of se.i njinphs and 
.V ocenn-WAxes, 



(2) 

But outside that Calcuthi there is anotlier 
Cnieiitt.’i ; 

I hnxe wen that too 

There* lire the j>oor and the nnenijilojc'd, 
Theie me Uios«’ wlio fear God and the 
Policemen equally, 

ho diTide their life isiually between Hope 
and DcEpair, 
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‘Where tlie old look older. 

Where now and then are seen e>cn Sndhus 
and Dervishes. 

That rUer journey from Chandnr Nftgarto 
D.ikhneshaar 

The water course still flows within m> soul. 

The boat melted awaj in the tontemid.ition 
of in> dreams; 

I closed niyojcs 

And thought 1 was moiing direct townid-j 
that Land 

Where the dust and the lonesomeness of the 
■viIlnRe 

Where the smoke, the noise and the dirt of 
the city 
both esist not. 

Where women offer (Idclitj and where men 
Xiresenl lo\e.” 

It will bo seen from the above estmets 
that our poet has been able to assess Itic 
Eastern and Western cnihzntious pro|>crl> 
and what is more important, he has reahred 
wh.it the East to da) needs most to keep 
pace with the West in the march of Life. To 
Dr. Sioftb, Tagore's niess-ige consists of 
assimilation of the new with a reiteration of 
the oath of lojahy to the old The Indmn 
city With its modern cmIs is a gift from 
the West: the Indian village with its 
dep^nlntion and dejection is a relic of the 
ancient East. It should be possible to take 
eonwthing away from the one and put some- 
thing into the other, to bring up both to 
the desired level. He is not at all peswmistic 

"The civilization of to day puts Beautv on 
the path of Love , 

It does want to lessen misery, though, as ill 
luck would have it, our soffeiviigs have 
increased , 

It is this which ha.s awakened the latent 
forces; it's this which Ins arresteil the 
progress of the enemies of the human 

Ere it goes the way of its forefathers, it will, 
indeed, have adv anced us far ofi the path 
to the Sat Yuga, the Golden Age ’’ 

Such an optimism can only como from an 
idealistic view of Life. Life is a eontmuoua 
advance towards self-fulfilment. Blanj and 
vaned are the ways m which life fulfils itself. 
The changes that vie are witnes-sing to day in 
pur ancient religion, politics, literature are 
uvcvitabie steps m our upward climb. The 


poem headed "Life" in which occur the 
words Tjight and Shade providing tlio title of 
the book, expresses this view in ft most 
original nnd charming manner. 

( 1 ) 


"The current of Life is n glorious gift , 

WTiente nod whither, wekiiow not thereof; 

We Wkvse tive d.wwa uf HeiiRVOu nvui 
Rusiness , 

it just overflows the hanks nnd the 
dnni alike , 

It must show us the whole, must make us 
taste the Entire Whftt n gmnd 
s{k>ctacle It presents ' 

( 2 ) 

Our Life la like a huge mountain : 

lights and shades alternate over it every 
moment . , 

The cloud mins the sun shines ; vve havo 
dry places and wet places at the same 
time. 

There move iiliout both He.i]th nnd Disease; 
the rich and tiie poor cluster together ; 

Seeing the old nnd the young together, I think 
and think till 1 rise above them lioth 
nnd shatter my bonds " 


Isvtnotrcmtvckable, in this conneelion. that 
the only modern Indian poet whose English 
poem he has translated is Chattopadhyaya 
and of nil Ch.\ttop.idhynj.ve poems Dr. Singh 
should hive selected Dependence alone? 
Here »a tlmt masterpiece of the gifted 
Bengali Poet Dninntist. which sounds the 
same note ns laiseilhy the sturdy son of the 
stimly Punjab I make no npologies for 
quoting Chnttopndhjaja 


What can He do without the Universal 

How will Ho pass Hi 3 Jong eternity of Love 

Without one awl? lie irtm even the 
frailest flower 

On earth, sv little strength to live lUo 
life above. 

Weipvehun love, we build or break His 
home of sky. “ 

We teea 11, e Bn.J™, ot H.. peace until 
they flower ; 


'"'■O'** 
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In mnUnf,' Iliin liclior and sublinicr, in 
RlorifjinR Him, \\c le.xlly enrich and ranfy 
and gionfv ouischcs, for ia He not our 
rullest and lliRliest Self ? Chattopadhjaya'B 
treatment of God i', in a \ erx delicate 
manner echoed in Dr. Sinsh’s tieatmcnt of 
Him in a poem headed ‘ God ' in whuh Man 
addresses God and f>a\« "Oh well I have 
begun to know jou and like \ou foi \ou are 
really nothing inuie than a losei like me. 
the name of my beloM'd is luimla, while your 
heloveil called M/ii/n neing good, honeat 
loveis both, let us foopei.iti let us laugh 
and weep, lose and win togethei. But one 
(picstion I must put to you Isjonrlose 
really greater than mine^" God's reply m 
really implied m the poet a ipiestion This 
brings uh to the second iinpoitaiit coloured 
strain of his poetic web, namely, lose. 

Oseradoren poems detail the popfaMow 
of the transforming iiowcis of lo\e. The 
fiiiUh tics of his fieo \ei sc and ih\ me armiigc 
ments and hue lengths are nowlieio inoio 
rcflplonilent than m his two tongei lo\e 
poems. Ne\er liefore has much a complex 
haimony heoii lieard in any Nortli.Indmn 


( 1 ) 

Ijo\o is a slniponing wliocl, 

Itsharivtis the Intellect. 

IsJNP is an arrow, 

It pierces the toiiseioiisness of the lower aolf 

Loie IS a )ut1i 

■VSTiich is older than hfe. 

IjOIO is a (Oldness, 

Which freezes unholy nmhilions and inelU 
iroren hearts. 


(a) 

r»o\e links up new ties ; ^ 

^le breaks np nnieal (sinnections ; 
IjO\e seeks 

In its belove.1. a new Ixsinti eiery dax • 
TjOxc dissuades * 

From dirkness and injustice. 

m 

I.*Te brings knowledge, 

' no wiires concentration. 

ne U Uie essence of religion. 

Dove IS the honour and glory of action 


(i) . 

It shortens time and lengthens space, 

It lessens distance and expands minutes and 
moments into years, 

Iioxe is tlio Beginning less. Endless Cause, 
Love IS the lioautification of the Self. 

Love hardens the skin , softens the lienrt ; 

It obliterates suffering ; -it produces 
new pains; 

Only the Loxer understands Loie ; 

Only the disciplined one values discipine. 


(0 

Numberless are your forms. 0 Love. 

And countless are the paths of your approach 
tonaids us. 

In what dress will you meet us, in 
what country? 

At what lime , through whose instrumentality 
ami on what cxciibo? 

Our eyes bale stiffened: 

Our holies haxe sickened; 

Yoiii sweet mrival— 

Ma\ I have witnessed and enjoyed that in 
tins very biith 1 

Morning and evening I beseech Ood for you. 
Why should I hcMtato to beg the Lord for 
real lovcand pure? ” 

i 

1 .I'hV'"'''' "J" of H'O 

kills oorin o.-i’ ^ heart, dispels darkness, 

o'orilo. „ll thi. ,Um, ot'"No" aBi'in'™!. 

wants hw lore fo waft on ifa « ! ’ i ^ 
hWe all the sweet odm.^rof ir ^ 
genllenosH la-t his i ^JJjU>riliy, 

: ;;; 

o' ■’"■f - 

isithslwth in hr,. nn,iT, newer 

eommunihim nn.l giving iij) 

attics of thHr bmrl « >11 fight the 

hope ana faith und^rlMmy’"’”' 



INDIAN AFFAIRS 

BY "AN INDIAN JOURNAUST*’ 


Tht Lit* Hr. Shirwint 

T he premaluTe floath of Mt- Sherwani 
T&TOOft^. aaMt.B.\^\’.UW\av «avd \a a 
moving spwe-h in tlie As'^ornWyi another link 
with PnnAit ^lotihl Nehtti and C. U. D.\a 
whose steps ho follow od with a eonragp anil 
consistoncj seldom evcolled m the history of 
the Congress struggle with the hiire\«cr»o\. 
Onij 47. he tow ered nlwse h>s eolleognea h% 
bis brave and imflmching devotion to the 
Congress nnd^qiticklj rose to a position of 
authority and eminence in the mnLs of 
Congressmen. So great was his inflneore 
and so strong the supiKirt of the Douse that 
he misaeil the chair b> a >er) narrow margin 
Mr. Sberwnnihad hardl\ tlie time loiniluenee 
tcgisUtiOQ in the Asseiiihly but Ins life was n 
shining esnmpio of devotion to piibhc ran«es 
and loyult} to gro.it princii'los. of upright 
character and indomitable wilt. A 
nationalist to the core, he was resolutely 
against commiinalism of any kind Fits death 
at this time Is a serious lcs.s, not only to 
Indian nationahsiii but to the cause of flindii 
Muslim unity, for which he stooil four squ.sre 
to all the winda ttuit blew To the aced 
ivirents and to the borwueil (anuly. we offer 
our heart felt couJalcuces. 


Ind» Office — coolly accepted bis resignation, 
though the services and their patrons in 
England wore furious. The considered 
judgment of the Chbinet was not to be trifled 
with by a Lieutenant Governor. It was a 
much neeileil lesson m discipline that Morley 
gave the ICS. men. Though we eannof 
share Sir R.amfylde's entlin«iasm for the 
Council of Six. which he admohmtes for the 
Roveroance of Indua. we welcome Ins dofimte 
stAtemont tliat the onlv solution for India's 
unrest IS the grant of Dominion Status hy 
the British Parliamrat 
tht iitdtr 

Our felicitations to the Leader and ita 
indef.itig.ible Eililor. Mr. Cliintnmani, on the 
orca-ion of its Sliver Jubilee! Few Indian 
papers could be said to have shaped and 
moulded the public opinion of a Prorinco 
quite in such an extraordinary' m the 
Leader has done in the D. P. The credit 
undoubtedly is due to Mr. ChmtAm.ani who 
li.as fashioncil the paper after bis own heart, 
reflecting his patriotism, his public spirit 
and Ills undilutetl libomh»m. But who cun 
forget on such an occasion the venerable 
founder of this institution — Pandit Sladan 
Moh.sn MaUriya ' 


tit tanfjUi't t«8T«nii8 

Sir tkarntylde Fuller, who has returned 
Home after a third timI to this ronntrv, 
IS evidently impressed by the phenomeoal 
chlB^e tint has come over the muntry. 

adiTiitling the’rapld progress that the 
nationvij^t movement has made jn India, 
we cannot ignore the fact that Sir IVinsfylde 
biToself h'vs become a convert lolhe cause 
of ladtVs freedom. Sir TVvmf jhte was a die 
bard vt ever thw wa» one. an^ when he 
threutenevt to resign. I*vtd Morley — a stenk 
d.sciptitv.\ri.in .^ho was then nt the 
*S 


The sudden death of Dr. Gaoesh Prasad, 
the great niatlicmaticwn nod educationist, 
has cast a gloom in the University circles 
HI Nortbefn Indm. As University Professor 
in Benares. Calcutta, and Allahabad, he had 
abnlfmnt career and counted hundreds of 
stiiueots as his admirers. To great 
wiphcity of hie and indefatigable industry 
he couibmcl the virtues of profound 
scholarship ,n mon. than one branch of 
•tol, „trr.o. I, min... nnj h.lptnln™, 
to students. The tributes paid (o hja 
>>> tb. ct 
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Itidisnliatign 

Tho Army Socvetary vras evidently in n 
temper when he was heckled with questions 
in tho Assembly. Everybody agreca that 
there can be no self-government without 
Bolf-dofcnco ; and only the other day the 
Secretary of State for India emphatically 
reiterated that tho natural issue of constitu- 
tional advance in India is tho attainment of 
Dominion Status And the status would he 
utterly meaningless without a national 
army ! And jet the Indian Army or tho 
Indian politician is always under an experi- 
ment. Who is to judge if the cxjKTiment 
has proved a success ? Following tho lead of 
tho Commander-in-Chief in tho Council of 
State. Mr. Tottenham went a step further 
and declined to budge an inch from tho 
position taken up by his leader. It is a pity 
tho Army Secretary should have brought into 
tho august Assembly tho language of tho 
barracks. Cornered by a voUoy of questions. 
Ur. Tottenham burst outsajing. 

" None but a congenital idiot could fail to 
seo that so long ns tho present proportion 
of the British peraotinel continued, the 
Indian Army could never he Indmnired.” 


Tho President then came to the rescue of 
the Army Secretary by stopping furUicr 
questions on the point. But the House 
a dettnito verdict by accepting a cut motion 
in the Array budget. 

Tkt CsmnBRsI Ttiki 


Trf nnolhor ntt.mpt «t 

I,«. brolon ao»„, (h„ j„i„j 

•Utement ot Riba ttiicnO™ „„a 

Mr M. A. Jmnob U roBrrttrtlc 
Iblbo n,™b.rhilr.thre«„p,,ij., tt. 

a""" “■’» ■>-r«t«ioT. to 

i-ngkind 19 in contemplation. 


Peniien for Inferior Services 

lo the course of tho debate over tho- 
Budget grants. Sir James Grigg made pointed 
reference to tho fact that tho nominated 
member on behalf of Labour seldom walks 
into the Government lobby. That is true, 
and Mr. Joshi has alwaj-s acted independently. 
On the 9th March. Mr Joshi put in a proposal 
for fair dealing with inferior grade employees 
of tho Post and Telegraph Department in 
the matter of pensions. In urging the case 
of tho menial employees. Mr. Joshi took tho 
opportunitj to remind the Government 
that its poorer servants needed greater 
provision after I etirement than the superior 
or subordinate services. Pension rules weio 
apparently three-quarters of a century old, 
and Mr. Joshi siid if there could be money 
for building inhces i« Belhi, there must ho 
inoncj also to proteefc the poor man. Ho 
demandwl a pledge from non-olhoial benches 
that tiiej will support revision of tlio pension 
rules this j’ear. 


oir James Ungg immediately promised 
eympathetio consideration Rinco the finances 
of tho Government seemed to be improving 
and as the Dollii correspondent to tho Ilituiu 
puts It : “Mr. Joshi enjoyed the Pinanco 
McTu^rH dig into his ribs for being 
unfaithful to tho nominating authority." 

1l»*i Hema Mimbir for 0. P. 

Wb cobsmtblalb K,m.var Sif Mabnrai 
bitiBh on 1,„ oppoinlmont n. Mp,„bcr of tho 

. aMhlo eporicnoo noj ho, 

Wh Afneo. 

v""!”™' ’"-ii-'- >- i-na .li»h.rBoa o 

cy oooroo, toopoo.lbilil). Wo ,oi,h tho 

“ In tho ooo oICco 

to which he has been called. 
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XQfil Uplift frogrammi 

From the time of Dadabhai Nftoroji «ntl 
Sir TV’jllmra Wedderbiim, it liae been a cause 
of constant comriaint \\itb Indian ivwbhcists 
that little is done for the benefit of the 
peasants from whose toil tlie Government 
derive the bulk of their revenues. Tlic old 
Congress never teased complaining against 
the apathy of the Government m regard to 
rural welfare, while the grants for Military 
and Civil Sonices were mounting to 
inordinate propoitions. It is therefore with 
some relief that the coi\ntr> received the 
Finance Member’s announcement the 
Assembly that the Goicmmcnt hud decided 
to set apart a crore of rupees for rural 
reconstruction work. Considering the 
vnstness of tbo country and the immensity of 
. the work that lies before it, a trorc of ruiices 
is anything hut adetjuate (or so gigwntw an 
entcrpiise us the uplifting of tho rural 
liopnlutioQ. But It IS a wholesome dei>artuio 
and must bo welcomed ns u good beginning 
fraught with great possibilities for tho 
future of the Indian peubunt. 


Tht igtnt 6ensrit's Ippeal 

On reaching South Africa, Mi. Raza Ah. 
the new Agent General to the Government of 
India, gave the one advice that is most 
imperative under the circuujblrentcs. Wo 
may win or lose in the long ruo, but tbo 
one fatal mibtako is to be divided among 
ourselves. Mr. S>ed Rata Ah, therefore, 
gave the wholesome counsel : 

I hope my countrymen realiie the 
supreme need of standing together in » 
country where they have enortnoua 
political and other difhcnltiee to 
contend with. 


Ill Xsrtelil Trsgidy 

The Assembly showed itself alive to tho 
importance of the issue when it gave assent 
to the adjournment motion over tho question 
of the firing at Karachi. The oflicials mnst 
have known that there would lie trouble over 
the execution of the Muslim fanatic who 
stuhbed n Hindu in Scptemlier last. Was 
every precaution taken to prevent tho 
contingency of mob violence? Ifso, wlipie 
was the need for resorting to etieli terrifin 
firing ns to result in tho death of 40 and 
injury to a hundred? The public has 
certainly n right to know whether firing was 
absolutely unaioidabloand. if so, whether the 
miniiuuin force was used. Many innocent 
people should doubtless havo siiffercil in the 
firing Ilinniinity iind efiiclent adminlstm* 
tion alike deniand that tbo matter should 
be investigated and piiblio apprehensions 
set at test. 

CtfscitisRil Prsgrcii In Btrsdn 

Educ.ilion still forms the main head 
ofoxiienditiiro m Baroda. Tho Administration 
Report for the yeai shows that tho efforts of 
llio Dutb.ir m that direction have been 
unreruittiog Compulsory educntioo in tho 
State hivft been in force sint-o 1900. Though 
it has met with fair success, there Las been 
considerable wastage too. But tho 
lavestig.itions uiriied on by Mr. R. 
[attlchailea, now Vico Chancellor of the 
Madras University, have revealed certain 
defects in tho system which the Durbar is 
now attempting to rectify. Mr. Littlehniles’ 
lecomiiieadations have met w ith the Durbar’s 
approval, and the age of compulsion is now- to 
bereduced fioin 11 to 12. The Department 
has been busy dunng the year under review 
tryins to eradicate the evils of stagnation. 



WORLD EVENTS 

Bv PROF. A, I SAUNDER.', M.A., Pi'.n. 


LLOYD GEORGE’S NEW DEAL 
ITU Uio National Go\einmont in 
Britain losing bjc-rlfctiona, Iwing 
greatly cnticiscil o%er thoir lack of 
BUCCETR m tlonhng vMtli i\\^ unemploymont 
l>roMem, and tlie fioice figlit o\ei tlie New 
Constitution Bill foi Indui, it is loficalune 
to turn to Mr. Llojd Gcorge'e Non Deni 
tnoieniciit to FPiiouhtj tacklo and tr> to sohe 
Great Biitam’s cconoimc taoblenis. Foi 
maiij jenrs B G aa tie is iioiuil.ulj c.iU(h 1 has 
l«eii in rcliicment . In* has iit'cn Miitmgamd 
publishing hifl Wai Memoues, but non the 
horioua condition «i Iub own ttmiiti> has 
caviled him forth, and like an old wairior, 
now over seventy ycurti of age. he w Iniekhiig 


AMERICAN POLICY 

Some tune ngo ivn independent Commiaeion 
otlmiuiiy was aet up in Aiuerica to tonsidcr 
natiotul policy in international relations: its 
report is of more than ordinary ioterebt, 
for It advises the U. S. Government 
to revetbc the tiend towards economic 
isolation, and to promote the intei-clmngo of 
goods and seivices between nations. The 
chief piofiosalb iK’itaining to international 
leUtions luc as follow B . 

That H Commission he cstahlished to 
settle War debts, with power to accept in 
payment the defaulted obligations of 
l>olitical units of the United States. These 
are piiiuipully Civil War and pie-Civil Wai’ 
debts of Southern Btate». 


on IvU atmour again, and is enteiing the tiglit 
once tsovo, 

In launching 1 iih eainpaign. Mr. Idojd 
George has made boveml great Bi>eia.he« in 
which he has outlined his plan. 

" Now that w c has c got our Larifts w;t up, 

I would use them luthlobHly and to the 
lull ns a iiu'iins of inducing a removal of, 
or at leiuit tv reduction in, the difttcultve« of 
trading with other coiintiies. 

I would find work for the workloss 
inbtend ol doles. American rcuiiHViea are 
not mt-essaril) applicable to tUiscoontry. 

I proi'otie that a pcrniancnt body shall bi* 
set up for the pnviHiso of thinking out aial 
piei«ring scheiKCR at rcc-onutructKm which 
would provide ’n^e^ul and neccswiry work. 
It ought to lie a Btututory Conned with an 
Itidepcndent rilbtcnce, with defmile 
functions, and with i>owcr to ml within 
the limit of those riinctions. When the 
Council lias tesuhed eoneUw-iom. Ha 
rccommcnd.vtiona should lie iwssed on to 
the Ooiernmcnt ns definite plans of action. 
The final rcspansihiUty must rest with the 
Goxemmenl of the day,” 

Mr. George ndiomtes a small Cabinet 
of Ministers, exempt from ileiHirtmenlal 
pro occri-^itions similar to the former 
War Cabinet. 


That tanfis 1x5 lowciod under piopcr 
Bafeguatds. or removed altogether, w hero 
such action would not incrcaBO 
imeinploymonl m this country. It U 
buggeated that in curtain vnHtivneus tariffs 
might bo temoied for the benefit this 
would have on tiiide in gencrnl, and tlio 
email iniemploymcnt icBulting fiom euch 
action could bo dealt with by paying n 
dibinibKiil wage to the labour ndvciBoly 
aflettcih 

Th.it the Pi uBident bhould decline that, 
tiiougb he intends to retain bin power 
imdei the Gold Puichase Act, he will not 
exerewe it to change the juic-c of gold. 

AllMh TRADE INqUlRY 
Following till' Aim-ritiin example, now* 
cQiaes the annouiKcment of a British 
Royal Commission to inijulic into the private 
tniHHifailiiro and fnidoin arms. The setting 
lip of Royal Corninih«ionK is in answer to 
rathec insistent demand ; tiiey aiways follow 
public opinion. Tliei-e has been a great 
outburst of protwt ugamst the trade in arms 
AS promoting ihe laissiblity of war. The 
Commission nhoald tec how far this is true 
Aud more imis>rtant how it bhould l» 
• “^here ore seven members in 
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tli 0 British Commission, including one lady, 
two journalists, a jirofessor, a Judge, and one 
ortwohusinesstnen. Itisthus i-epresentathe 
and much is e'^pected of it. 

Sir John Simon, British Foreign Secretary, 
saj-s that the inquirj will coier three points 

1. Whether a State monopoly naa 
practicable and desirable. 

2. Whether our evistJog system of 
licences was &itisi\cton. 

3. Whether, if a State monopoly «erc 
rejected, means could be found to preieot 
nndesirahlo proi«iganAa which the locentixe 
of prirate profit might produce. 

CRtTIbU LAIiOUB PROPACAh'DA 
A General Election is good and is 
necessary to ghe life and zest to politics, 
otherwise metnhenand Goiernnieots would 
go to sleep and let State affairs just drag 
along. The L.ihour Party arc organising 
their forces and arc beginning to formulate 
theu policy and organise their campaign 
Mr. Attlee recently cocnplamod that the 
Goiernnicut were not eufbcieDtly alne (o (he 
mcaaing of the failure of capitalisDi . they 
were not eoWiog the unemployment proWem 
and the fact of much jioicrty in the midst of 
plenty; they were also failing in establishing 
a collcctne po.uc system, anil they were not 
bent upon substituting the competitnc 
economic anarchy which maVes for war 
lor u system of international co operation. 

TKOCBLE IN TUB BALKANS 
For a long time the Balkans ha\e been 
rcgiiitlod ns the powder magazine of Europe, 
for ptMcc docs not remain with {hem sery 
long CiNiWat has broVen out in Greece, 
^e do not know yet the actual causes except 
that much dissatisfaction is felt with the 
present Government A serious rebellion 
has developed; war ships hare been seized 
the rebels, and certain islands as Choa 


and Somos and even Crete haie been estab- 
lished as headquarters of the revolutionaries. 
It IS reported that M. Vemzelos has joined 
the rebels. The most seiLous aspect of the 
trouble is the repercussion which it may 
h.iie on the near-by countries. Turkey, 
Bulgaria, and Egypt are preparing against the 
possibility of tiouble in their countries. 

The latest information s.iy s that the 
rcioltia Gieeee has eolLvps“d. The fall of 
Crete and the flight of M Vemzelos hai e 
ended the revolt. Theie mai, however, be an 
attempt to rally the discontents, but it is 
baldly likely to succeed. M. Venizelos, the 
former Piime Minister, has fled to Italian 
territory . the question now is Will the 
Italian Goveionient bund him over? The 
opinion largely held is that he will not be 
handed over, but will be allowed to remain in 
the island of Casos as a political refugee. 


DONGRE’S 

BALA>IRIT 

Is used successfully for the 
last 50 years in India in treat- 
ing weak and rickety children 
and making them strong and 
healthy. Why not try it for 
jyour child and watch for result? 
j PtvprttUm 

I K. T. DONGRE & Co., 

I ClrgiBm, BOMBAY. 

5^ Dm *54. 



TRADE AND FINANCE 

By "SRIVAS” 


M\DR\fc nUDGKT 

T he MikIuis Budget for 1935-SG, tlie 
publication of winch was just tcx» 
Uto for inclusion in these toUunns last month, 
enables n leMew of the expeiioncesof this 
province dming the period of the depression. 

It we leave aside the jear 1029 30 ns 
having been touched bj the dopiession 
only in the last iiiiaiter, wo have the five 
years ending with Match 1035. TLo first 
year of the depression was in many Iho 
worst. For it closed with a deficit of 
Us. 105j lakhs against a budgeted dchcit of 
Rs. IG'61 lakhs and a loviscd estimate of 
Ila. CG 30 lakhs. It may be* said that during 
1030 81, tho Government weic caught more 
or less unawiues and that the teal woik of 
llnttncittl reconstruction could U* attempted 
only during tho touiso of 1031 82. At the 
time of tho budget. 1031 82 was eviicaed to 
end in a deficit of JXs. 0 45 lakhs. In the 
revised cbtiinatc it had to he put up to 
Rs. 60‘74 lakhs. But m tho end, owing 
to the efforts at retronchiucnt, and the 
cviHinsion of excise and stamp rcvomic, 
the year ended in a Hm.vll suiplus of Rs. CIl 
lakhs. 1032.83 yielded a surplus of 
R». 7T21 lakhs against the revised estimate 
t>t Rs. C2 77 lakhs. The same tendency 
of actuals proving better than earlier rcrised 
Cbtimalos was cxi>erienccd in 1033.81, when 
the actual sundus of Rs. C ^.-i lakhs comjvarcil 
with the revised estimates of lU. ’61 Ukbs 
and the budgeted estimivlo of Rs. 4'08 lakhs. 
For during the year 1038 SI. the Httiuii 
revenue fell short of the revised estimate by 
R». 25‘21 lakhs, the figures being Rs. IC,- 
03 OG lakhs as against Rs. 16,28 157 latrir s 
But the expenditure Ehow-cd a d«.r«iRe of 
Rs. 80’85 lakhs from the revised estimate ; 
and as has been Mid already, the year 


closed xvitli a revenue surplus of Rs. C‘25 
lakhs. The actu.il closing balance of tho 
tevenne account for 1933.84 which is also 
the opening balance for 1984-85, conies 
to Rs. 284’00 lakhs. 


As for 1934.85, the revised estimate of 
revenue stands at Rs. 1G,02'67 lakhs against 
the budget estimate of Rs. 16,48*03 lakhs. 
Expenditure Is expected to bo lower by 
Rs. 17'6C lakhs ns compared with tho budget 
estimate. The result is that as against a 
budgeted sundus of Rs. 4'46 lakhs, tho year 
is now expected to end in a deficit of 
Rs. 10*04 lakhs. 

U 13 now expected that the year 1084-85 
will close with u ruveiuie bdlnnco of 
lU. 214.76 hikhs. 


For the year 1085 80. taking Part I of the 
Budget only, revenue is put as Rs. 10,48*80 
lakhs and cxpondituro at Ra. 10,11*04 lakhs, 
representing as comiuirod with the tev’ised 
estimate's of the cun out year an improvement 
in revenue of Rs. 4G*23 lakhs and a saving 
in tho cxiiendituio of Rs. 10*67 lakhs. 

Tho figures of expenditure (Pait I) charged 
to icvcmie show u docicasc of Rs, 10*57 lakhs 
as compared with the revised estimate for the 
current year. 

Tlio total net cost ot ruit II BcUemns for 
1035.80. after taking into aicount tlic addi. 
lional rorenue, norka out to Its. 8f29 lall.s 
«S«.n.t Ii«. 38-11 l„kl„ a.ailaWo, If t|,c 
■ntiiii.aions ns to ruvonug uro fiilrillcd, llioso 
uould Icavn „ .„,„u „t 


iuc estimate, , 

‘•'“’i*'' 8 of n..88 lakli, for 

T ' “raoiitmi-nts. Of tliCTO 
^ ,01 lakhs relate, to It,, Cnuvcry.Mettnr 

distnlniled on other items. 
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As regards new schetnes. tlio OoTcmment 
bavo decided to iiro\ide for an onienditore of 
Rs. 22 25 lakhs, the total nmoimt to l>e dmwn 
from the re\cnne bahnee for capital 
expenditure will then t>e Part I cstimatM 
Rs. 51‘50 lakhs. Part II estimates Rs, 22 25 
lakhs, or a total of Rs. 7T11 lakhs 
The Go-setnment propose to lake no loans 
from the Gorornment of India in 11)35-SC 
The closing Iwvlanec of the re\entte aceonot 
for 1015 8(1, therefore, works out as follows 
Anticipated Opening Ralanco in 

1915-ia3G 2H 70. 

Add—Ant'icipatcd surplus excluding 
Part II echemea chartseahle to 
Rerenties 89'M 

Total lakhs Rs. 258 00 

DejMCf— 

(«) Provision for Part II sehemes 
chargeable to Revenues— 

Txrklis 

Class II schemes (net) 83'7t 

Class in sohomea (provided for) 'SA 

8120 

UO Amount to be utilised for Cnpitnl 
evpeodjtnre — 

Part I ... C4'5C 

Part 11 . . * . 22’55 

77 11 

Revenue Closing Balance in 1915 SB ]t2*50 
RELIEF FOR RICE 

An important legislative proiHjsal in the 
period under review is the 'EarSH Ainendment 
Bill introduced by Sir Joseph Bhotc in the 
legislative Assembly reducing the wheat 
import duty from Rs. 2 to Re. l-S, and impos' 
'Dg ft duty of 12 annas per maund on imports 
of broken rice of foreign origin. The redac- 
tion of wheat has been proposed in consider 
ation of the fact that since the import dnty 
first levied, the prices of Indian wheats 


liiis been out of parity «itli the world price*, 
and Indi-% has not. therefore. Ixvn able to 
regain even in part with her foreign market. 
The Oorerntnent memliers induJgiNl the hope 
that b> restoring thep.irit). Indian wheat 
will again lie evivirlMl Rut it is to lx* 
wondereil whether «o are not running the 
risk of eien tiAMog the seciirits tnthehome_ 
market impairml b> a rediirtion in the import 
diit> Those who are directl> nffecfoiT, 
nameli, the wheat grower* of the Punjab, 
have already entered their piirehases and it 
remains to be seen whether the representa- 
tive* of the iwple III the AKsemhlj will be able 
to have ft popvdar voice heard in the Conncils 
of the Oovernnvent A* for the duty on 
broken nee. it is well known that Roijfh India 
has for the past one or two jeara lieen 
Hiiffeiing from the impnit of SiA»ie*e rlee. 
The nee growers haie repoatnllj urged the 
Oovemment to levy prohibitive (liitie* on 
ftweh rice, as it not only entered into 
competition with the home made production 
but also threatened to depress prJeea to n 
highi) uneconomical level The Oovemment 
of Madras have also recognised the 
reanonaWeness of this deinunil. TJio market- 
ing otneer has inttoihieevl this plen on his 
own arguments Tlie crop planning 
conference also laid grout emphasis on the 
nee«l foi regulating the import of rico in 
India, in order that rice growing may again 
become profitable. In spite of all this, the 
Govevmwent of Indiy haie persisted in the 
attitude of unconcern, and the moasHres that 
have been proposed may be apt to bo called 
a ease of adding insult to injury. Even a Tyro 

could not eay that the Siamese exporters will 

find it the easiest thing to dodge this duty 
aa it is onU in reference to broken rice and 
as the dots 1« very little compared to the 
differential prices. 



DIARY OF THE MONTH 


Feb. 25. The Frince*^ and thoir MinUters 
in Conference in Bombay demand 
change in Indi.v Bill. 

Feb. 2G. The Assembly iiassea the Bailway 
BudRct. 

— Mr. CburchUl'R mation foe adjournment 
is defeated in the Commons' Committee 
on the India Bill. 

Feb. 27. The Council of State adopts n non- 
official lesoUilion urRins the prevention 
of torcvftn ricft vmpcicta into India 
Feb. 2B. Sir Jarneft OtiRg intioducea the 
Finance Bill in the Assembly Rlvo\%ing a 
RUrpUis Budget. 

Mav. \, HcRolutions condcmnmR the 
Communal Av,a\d and the India Rill eve 
passed at the AU India Anti Communal 
Auard Conference at Delhi, Mr. C. Y. 
Chintnmnnl presiding. 

Mar. 2. The King of Siam aVhcales 
, bis throne. 

filar. 3. The Military revolt in Giecce 
is oiorpouercd hi the Ooveenmont. 

Mac. 4. The ‘Ruropean Group in the 
Assembly entertains Sir Farli-l-Ilussain 
and Sir Joseph Bhore. 

Mar. 5. The Assonihly discusses the RwdRct. 
Mar. 0. An Army Officer is apiminled fis 
the Joint Mnsistrate and DUtrict Collector 
of Miilnaporo. 

Mnr. 7. BomlKij Tilillowners’ Aesociation 
Bubmite Memorandum to the Ilidmn Tariff 
I Board urcing protection for woollen 

, industry. 

Mar. H. Mr. Anoj’s tut motion censoring 
' Government's repressive policy is fnrried 

I ^ by the Assembly by G3 votes to 58. 

) j Mar. 9. Assam Council rejects the consider- 

■ r ntion of the J. P. C. Report. 


Mnr. 10. The ptJrtmit of the Governor of 
Bihar is unveiled in the Council- 
Mar. II. A delegation from Kenya headed 
by Mr. Shamsuddin arrives at Bombay. 

Mar. 12. Indian Delegation to the Empire 
Parliamentary Association Conference 
in London is elected. 

Mar. 18. Mr Lloyd George forwards his Neiv 
Deal Memorandum to the Prime Minister. 
Mar. 14. The No Confiflenco Motion against 
the Madras Minlstvy vs lost by to 4^ 

Mar, 15 Kiinwar Sir Maharnj Singh is 
appointed Homo Member of the G. P. 
Government. 

Mnr 1C. An extension of term is granted to 
Sir Joseph Bhore. Member of the Viceroy's 
FiXecntiveCouneil. 

Mnr. 17. England — India Air Mail route 
IS resumed. 

Mnr. 1ft. Tito ‘White Paper presented by the 
Secretary of State to the Parliament re : 
Princes’ demand for changes is puldishcd. 
Mnr. If*. Strong criticism of the attitude of 
the Colonial Office towanls tho Zanzibar 
Anti'Induin decrees is expressed nt tho 
meeting of the Assenihly Standing 

Rwiigration Committee. 

Mar. 20. Military open fiio on Karachi moh 
tmilUng in the death of 40 and injury 
to 100. 

Mar. 21. The Cbcttiars' deputation wait 
on Sic Samuel Hoare. 

M«t. 42. Mr. T. A. K. Slii-tv.iin!, M.L.A. 
is dead. 

Mac, 28. Mahatma Gandhi goea on 

four wccIwh’ silence. 

Mar. 24. Mr. 8. C. Bose unveils the 
Memorial Tablet to the late Mr. V. J. 
Patel in Switzerland. 



iliiltCTJR AtniEUCS K of Meo 

By P. n. na>'wi\Td Ci«<i\Kc AlVn oud 
Ltd . London 

The mcdilrttions of Marcus Aurelius ha\c 
heen ** n Bpiritufll guide-hook for hundreds ol 
>ear*". nnd jet no ndenuote or nuthentio 
hiogmphj gi'cs us the details of his earlj life, 
his campaigns nud his personal relations nitli 
those around him. ^ehaaeanj numlietof 
diasertntioDs on his Stoic philosophj and 
his resolute nttempt to lire up to bis onn 
Jde.als ol conduct hat few intimate rerelations 
of hU relitions Midi his tutor «ife or son 
These are sot forth with ndmimWe elantj in 
Mr. llij-wartVs Life of "Marcus AS.Mioiir 
of Men The nnthnr has drawn «» 
intem-tin.? p.\rillel tietween Marciw and 
Christ and one i» struck m ith Ihesimilanlj in 
the teachings of the Pagan philcw>jiheT and 
the founder of ChtUtimitj. Tmleed "in 
neatU all the spintual qvuhties on which the 
Christian Church at bet be*-t had laid strovs 
(ail of them at ana rate eacept jos) «s well 
as nianj others whicli the Chnrch has 
onhappilj left alone. Jtareus is sopreme". 
The Homan Emperor irresistthty reminds ns 
Orientals of another grrsit prince and teacheri 
Gautama Bud lha. who flourished ahont'seTen 
centuries earlier in Indio, He too tanght the 


same doctrines and lived the noble life of 
a irtuo but w ith a difference, a vital difference. 
Maieus did not renounce his Liogdorn hut 
earned on his kinglj duties in the spirit ot 
thoi>e ciNie and moral ideas which, like a true 
[Ionian nod Stoic, he enforced in his teachings. 
Rnt the one (juahtj a Inch brings him nearest 
to Chiisl and Buddln « hvs compassion. By 
precept and b> example it is he v. ho has taught 
US ■’ to be patient with the busy body, the 
thankless, the unnelghbonrlj and the test of 
the ftnoonng tribe that we know so well ; 
who checks our tongue a little when the ensy 
retort, fatal to pence, is waiting on the tip , 
who. catting to us " Let others say or do 
what thej will, I for nij part. . stifles the 
spirit ot cenaonousnevs as it swells up like a 
devil within, naj. who bids us scrutinize eril 
men lbeni«elves with a glass that is nearlj 
opa<iac to all rays except the good and is 
st>tendidl> generous inits magniGctvtions; and 
to do this on the chance, naj. in the almost 
BSsoreil hope, tlvat as we thus patiently 
scrutinise, ue sh.all catch sicht of something 
which maj- be c-alWl the diiine," 

No wonder we do not tee! it blasphemous 
to compare such a man with Jesus 
or Buddha, 
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Speeches and Addresses of H. H. Bajaji 
Rno III, JInliaraja of*Bnrotla. Eililcd by 
Albnn G. Widgoo'-. Univpmty PrcBS, 
Cambridgp, 


The three admirably got up volumes may. 
in a sense, serve as a fitting memento of the 
forthcoming Diamond Jubilee of His Illgness* 
reign. For, they cover a period of 57 jears 
and comprise impmtant pronouncements of 
His Highness on various occasions daring a 
longandosentful career As is mevitnhle in 
the circumstances, most of the speeches were 
made on ceremonial occasions, but even ns 
they are, the careful student of these public 
utterances will hardly fad to recognise tho 
voice and opinions of a highly cultured and 
patriotic^ Prince who is also a statesman 
with decidedly progressive social ideas. The 
speeches and addresses collected m this 
volume and presented in chronological order 
toveal the breadth and catholicity of the 
Maharaja's ideas on various subjects of social, 
economic and humanitarian interest. In 
ft bnef but Inminous introduction, the 
Editor pays a discriminating tribute to 
His Highness' modernism ; 


It can well bo imagined that at nn 
earlier time many must have regarded him 
as Occidental mode Vf 1 S 

He IS far too critical to bolievo that 
tism IS inseparably bound up with 11 ?: 
^eptaneo of paitieular traditional vioJa 
and adhcrenco to specifle * 

appertaining to matters of personal hygljnij 
of housing, clothing, food, marriage 
social intorconrso. Tor him true Sno 
tism consists m the endeavour 
tho highest type of life for the giSSS 
possible number of one’s fellow count^Sf. 


Deatii or A Harlot. Hy Bernard Newman. 
T. Werner Laurie. Ltd. Price 7/Gd. net. 
This is a profound nnd thoiighl-provoking 
study of the problem of prostitution in 
civillred society. If tbc book- had been 
written in abstract terms it would very’ likely 
make no appeal to the reader. In the form 
of a oonerote noiel it retains a gripping 
interest throughout. Prostitution is not 
due to the’ oversoving' of men nnd women. 
This excessive sex impulse is found to dwell 
side by side with the highest hum.an virtues. 
Clarice in tho hook ilhistmtes this, while Ray 

the reformer has his own death hastened by 

the shock of seeing Clarice making nn 
engagement witli n professional pimp, lost 
after she has spoken the most touching 
fareaell to Bai . who Bneridres liimsolf to save 
her soul. 


t'lHlAKTDRDiJB 

and Hall. Ltd. Price 7/Ca net. 


* 1 . iMinncy. Uhnpmnn 


This miMl form Miotolilo adililion to the 
«orM of Anslo.Inai,„ fiction. Tho oothor is 
mlimalo irith tho EoBlishman's lifo io 
ColooHo, „„d !, („ eovor nonrly 

forty jeors of Brooth in this hook. A 

tioooknaiontoro 

overshadows his l,fe tIi^ 

bringing un of n ' ? Protection nnd 

whom he lox- born of tlio woman 

marry another b " been obliged to 

tboyoooB mso, ,2 “ot 

Eton. ProTo, 'o'™ oilocnte,] «t 

commits suicide to 

O'"! bis faelorioos life 
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INDIAN S TATES 


General s. 

Mr. SASTRI’S appeal to princes 

An nppeal to tlio Princes to chruigc iheii 
ivttitudo towards tho Fedonil Scheme was 
made by Rt. Hon. V. 8. Snnuas.'i Basin at a 
public incetins in Nagpur. At the first 
Round Tabic Conlerenic. said Mr. Sastri, 
the Piinccs wanted a shaio in tho 
Biitiah Indian HamunonViood, but what at 
onetime seemed within giasp to the British 
Indian Delegation had now receded to a 
distant future. The Princes' attitude at the 
Second Round Table Conferoneo faxouieda 
Federation. Mr. Sastri pioceeded to 6.a> that, 
though ho had become aconxeit to the 
Federal ideal, he was oxer anxious that 
Dominion Status should not be oliscured b> 
tho Federal idc.x. At the Thud Round Table 
Conferonce, ho'vevei, somo of the Pnoccs 
chnngciUlicir ntlitndo. for those of them who 
snpportcd the Fedcinl plan took do actixc 
art In tbo di&cussion. 

Tho speaher deelaied that if the Pnocos 
dcrirod to join the All India Federation and 
shatw in Dominion Status which had been 
piomiscil to India,tho would let^uest them to 
mixko thioo dccUmtions : Firstly, tlial tlic 
Piinces should assure Britisli India that they 
stood b> Dominion Status ns the goal of 
Indian politic.xl exoliition; secondly, the 
. Indian Army should bo completely Ind'nDised 
within ft ftxcxl penml*. and. thirdly, ho wanted 
an assurance that the Princes would lilwrahse 
tbcirndministi'fttion b> rstablishing rn»reRcn- 
tntixe institutions in order to jnaVo tho 
States' subjects pohtic.all} more and more 
efficient. 

NEW AGENT FOR MADRAS STATES 
Lieul.-Col. A. 51. Garstin. C.1).E., 
Resident m Mewiir and Agent to Uie 
GOxernor-Gencml for Southern Rajputana 
States, has been appointed Agent to the 
Goremor General for 5Iadra6 States, in 
tucccssion to Lieut. -Colonel D. 51. Field. 


Hydeirabafi 

OSMANIA UNIYBRSITY STUDENTS 
Mr. A. S. 5lacVonzie. Pio-Vicp-Chuncellor 
of the Osmania 'Oniversity, nddresaing the 
now graduates at the Annual Convocation of 
theUnWeraity on the 4th of March ‘declared: 

“ It IS my considered opinion, based on 
intimato first-hand, knowledge, that there is 
no bettor human material in all India than 
in the >oung men of this State. I say 
this not to please a Hjderahad audience 
blit liecaiiws it is the most encouraging 
of tbo many pleasant discoveries which 
I ha\e made smeo I came here." * 

Refeiring to the main purpose for which 
tho Ohmania University xxtis founded, Mr. 
Matkcn/ic b.vid . "This purpose was well 
cxpics«e<l by the founder, H.’ E. H. tho 
Ni/iini in tho Charter wliioh ho granted 
when In- docl.ii od tliat the principal aim of 
the new Unixeisity was to remove tho 
dcfctls cre.itod by the piosent system of 
education " 

CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN 
HYDERABAD 

“Continued economic deprt^ssion imposed 
ti).ion tbo Co-operatixe inoxement a 
bcxoic test ditring tho yeiu under revioxx*," 
obscrxe H. E. H. the -Nirnin’s Ooxernment 
in roxiowing the administrulion report of 
Co-opomtix'o Socielicft for the year ending 
6th July The exccssixo rainfall 

ftfioctcHl tho lotion crop m Mnnithwada tract 
and wot crops in Tel.xnaansv ixtcsv, in addition 
to which the x\ ide-Bpread outbreak of plague 
in AIoiLik, Gulbarg.i and SInhbnbnagiir 
districts added to the difficuItiPB of tbo 
peawint cKes and thus lininpori'd tbo W'orking 
of tho Societies. The owned capital and 
rcsetxcft of nil Souclies howexcr show an 
mcrcasc. which may l>c consulerod 
a Satisfactory feature of the tuoxement. 
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Baroda 

RURAL RECONSTRUCTION 
“ In vieir of thr necessity of conlinuwl m»«l 
Rteiuly efforts to (ichie^e natJtifnctor) results 
in rural nulift vrork, it li.is Itcen iWuVhI to 
continne the Rural Reronslniclion Centre 
At KosamlM for a further porio<I of three 
^eatH. The work ilono hy the i-cntre so f.ir 
has Bticeeerled in erciitinj? interoKt nmonR the 
rural popiihtinn in the prohlems reittinf' to 
improvement in their wonomic comhtion. And 
impressins on them the imivjrtafice of their 
own eRorls." AVilh these prehininnry 
remarks, Sir V. T. Kri«hnai,ineharinr. the 
Dcaanof Barod.i, rcMcws the viorkinsof the 
Rami Reconstruction Centre rstnWished h> 
the Barodn Gotirnracnt :n furtheramo of 
their programme of viltago uplift whemea- 
BARODA FINDS 

Rai Bahadac Hiranand Saetri, Pucctor of 
Arcbicology in the DarodA State, is apiKircntly 
on'tho threshold of n gicat <lisco>cry judging 
from the numismatic finds of the KsliAlriya 
and Gupta periods unearthed near Amrcti. 

Considerable fresh tight is about to l>o 
throan on the early history of SuiMsm in 
Gujarat by the niro epecimcn of ancient 
sculpture uncspettedly discovered at Naisan 
last eummer. Besides the inlcieeliog 
vemams of glazed pottery and vessels of 
copper, brass, and bronze of e\ery size, shape 
and purpose, a yellow stone idol of Sun 
Nataraja, which found favour with the 
South Indian bronze smiths m the sivteenlli 
century, surprised the Sairites of Navasan 
NEW EEVELOroiENT COSfMISSIONBB 

Mr. Sat) a V. Mukerjea, D.A. (Oxen), has 
been appointed Development Commissioner. 
Baroda State Tho post, after it was hut 
filled by Mr. Manilal B Nanavali, wm merged 
With one of the A\ii6 Deicana', it has now 
beeD_ revived and Mr. Miikerjea has been 
appointed to the office. 


Mysore 

MYSORF. AND THE INDIA BILL 
Tlie Goicrnment of Mysore have sent io 
their views to the Ooiemment of India both 
on (he Goiernnicnt of India Bill and (ho 
Draft Instrument of Accession. 

.Tliey Imie naeptod tho m.nn proiiVions of 
the Indi.a Bill and at (lie aimo time hnie 
Kiiggestetl the modification of eertain pro%i- 
sions. This thc^Iysore Government consider 
lery iniiKirtunt from the standiKiint of tho 
Induvn Stales. 


MYKOnn FINANCES 
Tlie budget for the year 1011 Antici< 
pale*! a total revenue of R», B.CiJ.HO.OOO 
and the espenJituro was put down at 
Ra 8.62.83,000 thus showing n nominal 
surplus of Rs 1 07 lakhs. 

Tlic actuals for the year 1033 8i showed 
a deficit of Rs. 22 22 lakhs. During tho year 
under review, several aupplomenUry grants 
wcio made involving largo sums of money, 
such as Rs. IB lakhs for tho Steel PLint at 
Dhndravathi. and about Rs. 12 lakhs for tho 
running of tho Trnnsioission I,fne from 
Mysore lo BhadravaUn. 


The ndminifttration report of tho Geological 
Department m Mysore for the year 1033 sj 
Shows that there is a slight increase in the 
total area in tho State covered by 
lenses and prospecting licences. The gcologi. 
caUurvey conducted during the year covered 
about 255 square miles. Next to gold, kootm 
formed tba most valuable mineral mined 
during the year. 
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Travancore 

THE PLANTERS IN TRAVANCORE 
• Hm Highness the Malmrnja of TraY«ncore 
paid II htgli trihute to the acthiUefe of the 
Planleta on Uni Ilifth R.\nee«i m an 
address leccntly when opening the newly 
constructed bridge across the Pcrijnr n\er at 
Neriamangalam. on the Atw aj e Mnnnar Roai. 

. Rcp\> ing to Uic nddrpsa, the Mahamja. fcaid . 

“ The Higli Ranges have been the scene of 
notable ftctiTilics in nianj ducctions of the 
great planting communitv, and I c.rnnot let 
this occasion pass without pajing n tribute 
to their vioncecuig woik as well aw their 
unremitting policy of all iniind piogicbsnnd 
attention to detail " 

LIBRARY MOVEMENT IN TRAVANCORE 
It is understood that an All TiivNancote 
Librarians' Confcienco w ill he hold at Ncyjoor 
in South Ttavancoic shoitb under the 
• URplcos ol Dowan Niinoo PiUai Memotial 
Heading Room, Nc^onr. A xoluminous 
reference hook named ‘ TlioLihrnrj Morenicot 
in Traxnncorc' will also ho pubhshnl on 
the occasion. 

Cochin 

COCHIN HARBOUR 
The potentialities of Cochin to dfxclop 
Rs ft. first class port on the West Coast nro 
■V great nntl being realised. Statistics rcscal 
hat Cochin's trade ling incrcnscil from 
6,10,000 tons In IP.^O 31 to tilraut fi.OO.OOOfons 
this jear. The number of occnn-going 
stcnnicrs entering the inner harbour has also 
inrrcasctl from 550 in 1030 to »3S in 1031. 

' THE NEV; DE^;7AN OF COCHIN 
Sir R. K. Shanmukham Chettiar, cx- 
Prcsidcnt of the Logisl.atixc Asspnibl}, bos 
been appointed Hewan of Cochin bj 
His Highness the Slahataiah in succcs>>ion 
to Mr. G. G. Herbert, I.C.S. 


Gocdal 

GONDAL'S JUBILEE BOONS 

The following nro the most notable among 
fifteen Ixions granted by the Maharaja to 
his subjects when be was presented xecenUy 
With ft golden casket bj his people in 
commemoration of his jubilee : — 

Primary and Secondary Education to bo 
made entiiely fiee. 

Full remission of one gear's land-rexenuc 
(oculfcnatoiji representing a total sum of 
about fifty lakhs. 

Remission of old debts of subjects to the 
State to the extent of five lakhs,. 

Rclea«ic of prisoDci s. 

Incieuscd iiimnnl giants to Pinjarnpoles. 

Rs. 60.000 foi feeding cattle. 

Picscnnlion of animal life on the 26tb 
of August ex cry >enr. 

Falling sickness? 

Aatred ilcknrii, Epllrpilc Flit, nyilcrU, Con- 

ToUlon* aod kindred Huknrdti blllicrto cOBildcred 

lncur»b]« are now broDgkt UDdir tU* otegeiy of 

CURABLE DISEASES 

Mvdicil Teillmonj, Public Ptklt*, Qri.iil\td« from 

tfaeiB T«lf«v«d b»T« •)! naiiurfd ilrong In f»»onrof— 

AMTI-APASMARA 

(llio toiabli>«tlon of ilia Eaat aad VVeai) lamed 
by Jurecul LoboraioTlt* 
for 

PARAGON PROductsCuT^obJcO.. 

Ballard EsUU, Fort, BOMBflY. 

(P.O Bo*. 857; (Wlrui Klemoleo) 

Telepbonej BOMBAY, 23402. 

LiUraturt fne on requrii. 


E, Hct. 'is. 
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East Africa 

INDIANS IN EAST AFRICA 
According to the Momhassa corrcapondeat 
of the Boinhay Chronicle, the White settlers 
are planning for a Closer Union of the East 
African Territories of Uganda, Kenya and 
Tanganyika as a Customs and Fiscal comhine 
against tho indigenous and especially the 
Indian competitor in tho domain of tn\de. 

The East African Indian National CongrcBs 
is shortly holding its session with a view 
mainly to forgo counter-plans to meet the 
new move. 


Trinidad 

INDIANS IN TRINIDAD 
In a moving article in a recent issue of 
Harijan. Mr. C. F. Andrews narrates the 
tragic result of the Indians in Trinidad eating 
low grade rice brought from tho mother 
country. They became afflicted by a special 
disease as tho 1 ice which was of poor quality 
became positively poisonous by tho slipshod 
manner of transporting it. When the authori- 
ties of Trinidad became aware of the cause 
of the new disease, they wanted to enter into 


INDIANS IN ZANZIBAR 
There is no economic necessity for the 
proloclion ot a-ricnlloro in Zanzibar ns 
aericulturo is iinileratood in India. Nor lias 
tharo boon a robtioal ncrosailj lor onacting 
mnb lirolcclno moasurrs n« tho Attoinc,- 
General of tho Zanzibar Ooiornmont snMi. 
Wo are et.ll in the diri. a. toivhat ,, ramnt 
•fiolilicalnccisraty" m, 

“ the Zanziliar Indian loader, in 

. ' "“""dvr trill, a Pros, roproeonlntito 
Bombay, eiting liis riows about tbe 

nna,o8.„I Mr.K. P. s. Henon about tho 
ror™t lo8„l..l,o,. ot the Zanzibar Ooyrrnmont 

Indu'strT C'o'tt 

British Malaya 

. INDIANS IN BRITISH MAIotYA 
'll the new Governor of 

the Btrait, Settlement., in „ recent ,,..*1, „t 
Inoh, e,pre„e.l rati.taetion „t the nm.enble 

relation, „mo„B the different nntionnlitie, in 
the Penmeuln. Re mid tb.t Boroinmn,, 
Ch,ne,e, Mnlaja Tamil,. S.U.a nnd ChettUr. 
all get on together, like a band ol broil, era 
and be mid be would do all in In. power to 
tcler that. It wa. not the elwwbcre 

nntortooately. bat it a ,.,a.b,e ,bi„„ 
and they would priic it, 


acommercial agreement with British Guiana 
for supply of a better quality of rice. But 
the Ottawa Agreement blocked the way, 
because Trinidad being wdihin the Pax 
Britiiinica could not levy higher duties on 
Indian rice. This is, perhaps, tlio most 
unexpected result of the Ottawa Agreement 
nnd Illustrates tho fact that tho Agieoment 
>s undesiiabic even in those respects in 
which it seeks to help this country. 

Mauritius 

INDIANS IN MAURITIUS 


H, small island in tho 
Soulhom Indian Ocean situated about 
2.000 miles from Ceylon. Tbo Indian 

iXn.l of the 

tt' lnbniiri-r« .from 

tlir^k Prorintoa nnd Biliar. bat 

^ynioana « hat™v‘r 
to the ntmlusfan ‘‘Correspondent 

ron,idrn>blr fortune v”'’'’ ""'“•■<'<1 

land now „„mWr lbou»S'“ 



LITTLE INDIA IN FIJI 
Writing iibout the Indian problem in Piji 
Lewis B. Radforil observes in the course of 
i»n article in the rortiiiff/itly that Fiji is a 
little India with all India’s piobtcms simpli 
fled by their isolation and concentration id 
a new and promising environment. 

• The enorraoua increase in the Indwn 
• pJP“*''tion in Fiji is mainl> doe to the f.ict 
that_ repatriation no\er kept pace with 
immigration More than iC percent of 
tno Indians now in Fiji are natives of Fiji 
The Indian birth rate is higher than the 
Fijuin, and the Indian death-rate lower. 

J“0‘A°8La\e from the first resisted 
with far greater success than the Fijians 
the stress of new social and economic 
forces and the infection of new epidemic 
diseases. It seems that within less than 
BUjoars, according to estimates of compe 
wnt observers, the Indians will eijoal the 
bijians in number and will contjonc to 
forge ahead, 

Indian raciihsmin Fiji," savs the wiitei. 
has little connection with mtionalism m 
ndm. The mam social grievance is tlie 

racial discriniin.ationvvLicli evclndes Imlians 

from Eiirope.m railwaj c.irriagea and from 
the Sura public baths and from the Civil 
Servants’ Association, llcspectable Indians 
object to wholesale penalisation of race 
mstead of diserimination Iwtvveen individuals. 
They claim eqnahtj in this ie«pect with 
Pijians and insist that anj exclusion winch 
maj be advisable should rest not on race 
but on character and capacity. 

Sensitive Indi.vn pride has made some 
small grievances gre.at. or spoiled a strong 


case bj mingling great grievances with 
small Abiding oi inherited memories of 
indentuicd Ivboiti, and later of Govern 
iiientat neglect and racial prejudice will 
not r«idil> vanish But Indmn hopes are 
rising high at list, even if Indian demands 
are alM rising The Indians were greatly 

delightcil in 102Dby the attendance of the 
Jubilee of 

the firet Indians who came over on the 
They have welcomed 
the Of cftsional flank recognition by British 
settlors and oflicials of the part pLjed by 

U e Indians in the progress of tho Colony. 
P n to dominate 

Tf t|iey nre claiming is the full status 
of imperial citizenship for themselves as 
the* destiny of the 
'c recognize that Fiji belongs 
1 w the Fijians. but tbU 

msisl that It IS tiow also their home— one 

Christian (Indian) calls it “our paradise our 
promised Canaan, our homeland” ThM. 

^he officiilBjnonjm for ” Fijian ” will 
S^®*'‘"^‘^^"t.phcable to nLl an the 
Indians, and cannot justly be reserved for 
tho ongiral pooplB ot tho „k„d. , 

t-U., the onto o„d„do,, ^ 

l» the ho.,1 „„a centre ol > p„,r,; 
fetieratton of ishnd peoples and colonies - 

and , revere „t "I",""' ?"‘l»»t. 

nnd New ZeaLand r, i wifi I 
the mam centre of imn • 3”^ case he 

lr.n.,t,on .n the Pnc,«c?*„5'’;;;;“ 

i£eSr,di.r^irJn5T"'', 
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ITALY IN AFRICA 


HINDU-BUDDHIST UNITY 


Ever Bince its inception, the Fascist 
Qoycmincnt has taken the Italian colonies 
seriously. In tho course of an article in the 
Fit of P.iris, a precis of s\hich is published 
in tho Hatch issue of tho World, Mario 
Goetsehel obsevvos that tho advent of 
Fascism to power came just a little too late 
as tho era of colonial conquest was o\er 

and Fascist Italy had to he content with the 

development of small and and dei>endcncies 
bequeathed hy tho previous regime. 


These, all situated in Africa, nie Lihyal. 
consisting of the Mediterranean coastal 
strip with n huge wedge of the Rihara for 
hinterland , the Dodecanese, an Aegean 
between Greece and 
Eritrea, a coastal aono hoidenne 
Somaliland, alongside 
the Indian Ocean, the two last impinging 

south cS"'" ”” 


[a fjer o'?’"®’ *1*° c3<rlAina why lUlj 

19 ever ansious to push on southward. * 

rock-strewn areas of 

which the subsoil IS perchance richer than 
he surface aro on tho centuries old route 

Diack Bi^os and boasts for the Circus 

, « .liS nrlliX r'nitay 'lrNUS'”'l,ici: 

?r™ L,k S.'” >“> 

economic privileges in ni- . ®Phcr 

iL'vSofijrsf" 

it w hanflmrr llii. torritor,, ..o.IirIII™ 

Ethlolii ‘I’* 'i”n'«l'hnnnd 
lirt ot cRii on tho 2rr„,.ir;„“ 
and Jt«diga.a.r. 


In a paper published in the lliniln J?ci’icfc 
on the above subject, Jlr Seth Jugal Kiahoro 
observes that theio is no loal difTerenco 
between Riiddhism and snrious other sects 
of Hinduism (Aryan religion). 


If we judge with an unbiassed mind 
it will be quite clear to us that the different 
religious sects of Hindu religion of present 
India, riz..Sanatani. Buddhist, Sikh, Jain, 
Arja Samaji, Brahmo and ao many other 
branches, do not really differ in their basic 
piinciple.s about re-birth, Karma-theorj’ 
and Moksha or Nirvana. They, pmtically 
speaking, deal with these metaphysical 
subjects almost in the same way and all of 
them hare the aaine culture. 

It IS a common belief that whenever there Is 
decay in religion on account of piedominanco 
of Tamaguna and the aocioty becomes n prey 
to aevern! evils, the incarnation of God takes 
place. A aimihr aitiiation. aaya the writer 
had arisen some twenty-five hundred 
years Iwck. 


ayioiini, 01 apreart of hypocrisy In the 
name of religion and blind faltli instead of 
tnic devotion, the peojde had forgotten 
Ge high ^^luo of pood actions. Lord 
Buddha vyas born at such n time. Ho, 
1r<.r.r.:J^ dispel that Tnmaguna, 

thought it 

oinim preach love, service, rennn- 

observance of certain 

a result of tbeao preachings of his. irroligion 
Yuga was Sta. 
tcachwi that India 

^btKl the highesl pinnacle of its glory. 

X *”''0 even now amongst ns unequalled 

,1,0 

G^ta»„a Dl, 

Other treasures of religion. 

meditate^^Jpno 

hifih toacliings \W „ i",'^ to those 

oflove and felln.. / V“^'^oiiltiviite feelinga 
roach the hS 'S we may 

no time. ^ «iigo of development In 
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INDIAN ART 

Mr. B.il S. Martihekar, witins in the 
Ticeiitielh Criituii/ for Mnnli, mticises tlie 
Bomba) School of Art as p\ idently insiured 
b) English tnulition. Whit is the chief 
note of the Enslisli tmdition us ihstinginshed 
from the Continental or Western ? 

This English tnxdition draws lU inviiua- 
lion primaiil) from tlie sentimental 
content, the Mibject matter of the work of 
art and in relegating thc/orw«/ element to 
companitiie inMgnificance remains itself 
condemned to rel.itiie infenoril\ 
Now those who ha\e seen the proihutions 
of the students of the J J S<hool wiH 
Imml) netsl to Iw romindcl of the numWr 
orihase whodei'cnd for then «jnwl not 
on their formal orpvnisation but on 
their Mihji>ct. uiHin the emotions, other 
than the emotion eNpcuonetsl at (ho 
w«lit of a purt' colour or a Krfcct form. 
HiKh as pitN, devotion, love orpralitode 
•Inch Ihej seek to evoke m the siwtators. 

o'uh thing 

hH Western sit or Eastern art. for art. 
fvccohling to tiie writer, when it is not 
l^titnlttl'li) what IS cstninroiis to it 
miint ob»>>. alwavs and overjwhere. the 

Rrs;::-, i... 

•itb U-Mvcsofn nth 
KWn lor an artist the Higniflmnce of 

the tree vnoiild he IQ this colour . it is the 

Kiwnn^ that will hold him sis-lt boumL 
that the guvn foli.ige might offer a fliady 
^Iter to the wmr> lraveIU«r from tlie 
WKhmghcatofanlmhmsun is nollimg 
to hira as «„ artist, lie will therefore 
forbRir w, long ivs he nin.ims faithful to 
. * s^thetic ins|nnition. from rntnalucing 
Moepmg Vine- or ’nn imturUine.! 
'mvciifr in Ills compositian unh-ss these 
too areconceiv«1 *o as to achieve some 
rnrel) formal cff.«ct. A dish of rome- 
^nales «i.-,in will i.U an artUt with 
silent niptiir,. at tl,<, vermilion and white 
‘be scvsls; the thought tint the> wemM 
"■nee the hunecr rontractions of hw 
•lonshm.sM not o.on ,„,.r H. nt.nJ. 
H tie hapren to taste the fniit and find it 
s di&gusting to his fwUte as it was 
^urtogto hiscjes that will not diminish 
6ce jot cr little of his icslheljc joy. 


TOPICES FROM PERIODICALS 


FELLOWSHIP OF WORLD FAITHS 
The current number of the Bwdusfan 
Iteiieif contains an article bj Ur. G. A 
Chaudavnrknr. M A , who discusses human 
culture in two aspects, one. the individual 
and the other, the social. If m the progress 
of civiliiKition. at an) time, the individual 
aspect of culture were emphasised and the 
MKUil neglecte<l. it has been found that more 
hirin than good has resulted. 

Culture IS not and can not bo the 
monoiml, of any one nation, race or 
group Real culture should ho the net 
result of the gentimo endeavours of fl.o 
cu turnl few to spread sweetness and 

asmietTh^'u comprising 

* I 1 ‘I ^ erpoor, the rnlers 
ortheriiJejl the masters or the slaves or 
tin cnpitiilivts or the labourers. If guch 
attempu be restricted to one group. tS 
vvrv ohjeitsof mlture will bn j 

«md the h.ind» of the clock of progrcs^i!m 
be set Kick Heal culture is not g" m eh 
a .mention of the survival of the Kt 

Tl. 

'■'« of » n,.l.o„ too 
•'« Mtompt to 

tlio .o,t.„„„,o„t 
attempt la the right direction 

F„,“' T'”" "''"'“'■•'■'f -f Wo„d 

r™n..co„t„but.os hi, o„e i„ 

~i~.. the Th7', 

.r.« Jeo...... the ton».t.„„ o, ” 

intenmiioovl n.vtioa rnf«Tt . , ° 

ormtioo i, Fd . 
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THE PROBEEJI OF DEMOCRACY 
Concliiiling n genenil lucotint of the ciisis 
in Dcmocnicj, Sir. Luigi Sliiiv.o writes in 
the Dublin Review . — 

The problem of ilemotinc) is to ila) , 
above all, IV problem of collective p&jeliologj. 
If the great public of Ihn governins (lass luis 
still condJonce in public liberties and their 
moral and political eniciicj , if it Mieves that 
authority is the moio stronglj foamled. the 
moio noblj it is accepted, anil the nioie the 
citizen fools lumaolf fice and conscious of 
his ow n actions, of bis o\\ n assent to 1 iws .uid 
ordei ; then doiiiocuicv. with the reforms 
required b> the iicods of (iiili seiMrate 
county, will surmount the crisis of to .bu 
and the crisis of to morrow If not. then 
there will bean e-cperimciit in dicUtoiship 
JMth those moral and political coimsniemc-v 

Snerinn^.^" inOUmflll 

H-l'. 

Oormany and moio or less oveiywheie 
CHICAGO ART EXIIfBITION 
Whether mone> is made or lost, has httlo 
l« Jo with 11,0 foot tl,«t tho srclcot 
spectaole ever presontcil foi the cnlcrlmn 
meat and education of mankind. " savs 
Ida M. Ourwoll m the coniso of an 
ntcresting article in the tuirent number of 
the il/or?ci« Rev, etc, “ was thiougb thoworhVB 
fair held m Chicago in 1933 and 1931. The 
Exhibition vv.a8 nn oulsUnding ncli.evemcnt 
and was housed in the vast galleries of tho 
^ Art Institute. The.e we.c 43 galleries 
Mntaimng 744 p.imtings and 131 mniB of 

^ culpturc. Both the iyj8.vuiUD34Exhibilioii 

depended upon the co opeintion of MiiseumB 
private collectors and art dealois, who loaned 

0?'/“““”*? »»J 

certnm oomborot out.tooa.og worU Xh 


have either ortgitiiilly belonged to the great 
Diiropeun lollcetions and MiiscuniH, or nt ono 
time liiing on their walls. 

The Evhibilion of 1031 shows mi 
investment of g'7C,000,000. A tour of the 
All Institute is cijual to a month spent in 
the Art Gullciies of ijurope. Here iir« 
Religious raiiitiugH exlemlmg over 700 
jcaiB. The greatest Spanish work of art 
m Ainciuu. EIGiccco’s “ Assuiniition of the 
Virgin.” a painting woitli between one 
and two million dollars — h.ings in this 
Ijsliibition. rieie arc five iii.istcrpicces 
piircliascd from tho Soviet Oovernment of 
Russia. Thtoe came fiom Katharine the 
Oreat's fairioiis collection m the Ileiinitnge, 
Petiogiad. and two of them direct from 

Moscow. They me as follows : 

Joseph and Potiphar’B wife 
.. , Rcmbmndt 

Music Lesson 
IieMezzctiii 
Le Cafe do Nmt 
MmeCez.innc m the 
Conservatory 


Tcrlioixb 
M’uttenu 
Van Gogh 


Coraunc 



ZENITH 

Zenith Watches are the 
very finest products of 
the Swiss Manufactures. 


FAYRE LEUBA & Co., 


Bombay . 
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THE LAST OF THE ilAEATHAS 
Mr. E. C. Goiia\an •writes in Adin«te 
on Nana Sahib, the last of the Klnrathas 
The Mai-atha Empire closelj follow mg the 
fiili of the Mogh-ulb. extended o^er the whole 
of India and was a powerful ri\al to the 
East India Company, which was rapidly 
acquiring territory in India. Nana Sahib, 
the adopted son of B.ijt ILio, had a miserable 
career and thus the line of the Marathas 
came to an end. 

The mutiny of the Indian Army bioKe out 
in 1857. Nana Salnb was twite defeated and 
was dneen out of hi» capital and hnalK 
fled to the Nepalese kingdom followed by 
his wife. 

The goTcrninent of Lord Caoniog 
made ile»i>emtc efforts to get at Naoa 
Sahib and bring him bach ulne Letters 
were addressed to the king of Nepal and 
the then resident at the capital. Sir George 
Ramsay , made great efforts to induce the 
Rasa to surrender Nana Sahib The 
Rana would not yield and utilised the 
opportunity to get larger conce-sions from 
the British. Rumour was n/lout Ih.tt (ho 
Nana hadtetill with liita EuroiieMi women 
ixiptiies.* Sir George Ranisuy continuously 
addressevl the Nepalese Dutbar bwt to no 
purpCKc. Spiesi were sent eierywhcro to 
find owl Nana Sahib and the Nepalese 
Goicrnmcnt l.iconicsilly s.iid " If the Nana 
Sahib U within the Nepaleso territory . let 
the English jieople take him .away-” Sir 
George Rani-wiy had xcry many wterxicwa 
with the Ihinii, and in utter despnir wrote 
to the Viceroy on 2ind JulylSSl: “If 
the Nan.-i be stdl alive, the fcccret is buried 
in the heart of Jung Baluidur.” 

Nana S.iltib ro.iiiied about the forests 
as a mendicant. Spies were sent against 
him and everything was in vain. 

A mystery still sorronniTs the death of 
Nani. Some say he was killed by a tiger, 
some others that they saw him attend the 
Kumher Mella in 16 '^.", and some other 
that they saw him on the banks of the 
Qoiiivan, but none could say where the 
Lst of the Marathas had vanished. 


CO OPERATION AND EDECATION 


The Indian Co opeiatiie Ileiietr, the 
Qoartcriy Journal of the All India Co- 
opeiatiic Institutes’ Association, contains 
» number of articles on Co oiieration, 
Elconoiuics. Agiicultiirc and nlhed subjects. 
In an article in the January Number 
on “ Co oper.ition and Education " 
Prof. B. B Mukerjea of the Patna 
College deplores the lack of tuition in 
CO ojieiation in our schools. To make tho 
students take an interest m the co operative 
movement. &i) 8 tbewTitei. provision should 
be made at the outset for instruction in 
CO opet.itioD hv means of lectures, talks, 
g.tmes or other outdoor activities, with a 
Mew to develop gradually a co operative 
outlook among them The writer quotes the 
example of Roumanu wbero school co opera, 
tive societies perform tho following {unctions i 


(<i) To sell school roiyuisites to the 
members . 

(6) (0 collect and invest the members' 
savings. 

ft) to eniouruge pupils to comyilete their 
own education by their efiorts, 
notably by making use of the 
school libmry. 

Prof Mukerjea ndv ocates the formation of 
cooiientivo thrift societies m schools with 
the tc.u;bera and students .is members. 
He says. 


ide best approach to students ' co oiiem- 
Uott w the organibalion of thrift societies, 
The principle of thrift is as important from 
^ opesatvxe as A 15 irom the educa- 
tiooaliwmtof view. Thrift gives a basic 
foundation to character and it is easy to 
form this habit in one's early life. In the 
process of the formation of this bahit the 
^ng student will have to exercise rigorous 
set/ discipline which will not only have a 
w^ie^fr* We but 
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TIIK NEW GEI\MANY 


Quito a hon><.Uion 1ms boon orr.itwl in nil 
the Chiuifi'llorios ol Eiiroiio by tbo noKb'K 
(letibion, in \iolatimi of the Trf.ity of 
Vemullos, to ic inlroiluoo Kcnoral compulsory 
military son ice and to ori’.imse an adciiutc 
peace nunj. It was well known Uiat tor 
some tunc past Gciinaiii bad been lo nrininffi 
On tint pica ber neis'lilioiii-b In'i^an io 
inciease tben iniiilaij builKot Wlnlc tlic 
failure of the disaunanicnt conference 
spuvied tliem on to form Kionps nml 
combinations for imitual defence. I'enr of 
one anotbei bas acted as a detenenk to 
disarnumcnt and to actual mcieasc in 
militarj expenditure. Tbns cause and 
conscHiuencelmxoBone on m a vuious circle. 
For this deploiablc Bituation those powers 
which denied of aiiminients to 

Oeimany and failed to cniic out tUcir pledges 

• en in tho Versailles tieatj to disarm after 

Germany had diwimed. are icrj luueh to 
blame. Sexenty millions of Mrile and 
ifsouiceful people could not be expected lo be 
content with a position of helplessness and 
intorioiity for an indermite period. Geinjnny, 

observes the Econamht, has morally.it not 
onridicall>, "n \co stiong case’’. It writes: 


Nor is her gi ie\ ance on this imint merely 
amour ptopie. 
We have no loply to make when lb« 
Germans point out that, so long as thej 
remained clTectivcdy disarmed. reasonaWo 
German demands weie only too often 
flouted, or at anj rale ignored, b> the 
heavily aimed poweiB. Now that Geiman? 
a successfully re arming, tho rest of us aie 
becoming lapidly more attentno and 

IK.UB Plocuient tratiniony to Oorinanv’s 
content, oi, Unit it i, 11 ,.o„b1, nrn,nmeS‘ 
ana armament, alone, that Oeimanyh™. o 
ol toatta.nlns rolitiral ^aality 
with her fellow, in the international areiui 


Tlln SAVING OP CIVILIZATION 


The Keic Cfulur;/, im international 
iliiarteil) piihlished in Ijondon, has evidently 
nn amhitioim proginmnie. It has been 
founded, kijs the Editor, to play a p.art in 
clearing away tho duiigernus niisimdei-stand- 
ing whicli exists to-day between nations and 
to help townnls bringing about a fuller life lo 
tho citizens of countries by ficTing them from 
the dread of their neiglilioiir across tho 
frontier, winch not overscrtipulotis politi* 
cams, aided sainctinics by a one-sided Press, 
liavc awakened within tlieiii.” 

The task before the genuino seekers of 
goodwill in the w'oild to-da.v, the writer, 
IS the s.-vving of ciMliration. a fabric that has 
taken thoas.inds of years lo build up, The 
writer goes on to add that civilization is in 
danger liecnuse the thoughts and ideas of 

man. lU builder, have not expanded in equal 
mensuro with tho gient ediilce they 
weic lo.uing. 


t , II ceiiain point of us uexelopment, 
nianlield mastery over civilisation. Now 
llio gloat thing he has evolved Ims broken 
o^efiomhis contiol. and is defying liis 
elTorts to guide it. But the enuso for this 
18 not to he found in civilisation, which is 

iJr? M ‘ li»'o 1° 

trilt '•""self. Ho is 

LiviaV”®,,"' 

UmS Lmf''’";','" "'IvanlaBO of 

wi^U ^ happmess, comfoit. and 

yield^uin J >8 prepared to 

diroctiHl TT.. prudently 

nmst do «n f control tmliwlion, and 

only hv n.o „ ’ ■ ^ he done 

pniiiose linn singleness of 

heyond ’nivtIoni./'*i'’‘^ V'®^’ thoughts 
fcelincB of . w! . houndaries and subduo 
bis fellow of «uolb<.?','n'“* regime that 
hnmau being bko \ “*^‘1 race is a 

m Bpiteof what mnv I " 

the past ^ the case iq 
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TRUE AND PSEDDO S^^’ADESTIISM 

Thf* Lucknow S«n<1cslu I***"* 

brought out nil Anitiiol to which mm} 
leaders ha}p sent mes.snges nrnl contribiilions. 
Sir Ilnri Singh Gour. w riling iiiitW the A)io\e 
caption, sajs that PNcrj conntr} mmt 
observa Swadeshi smco without SwiwlpHhwfn 
no country can keep wh.at it has gut. nor 
maintain the balance of its tmito upon 
CQual terms. 

A countri without Swndcshism ib a 
countrj tliAt has giicn hostages to fortune 
n countr} that (1c«ccii<U headlong into 
economic liondnge of foreign rountrics. 
ivcountr) whosowcaiUi would lie cxploitcil 
b} others, and a countr} whose >ouths will 
find no nsefiil or prontable occupAtions or 
any scope for the utilisation of their brains 
and akill m thn constructiio Acid of 
creatiro industry. 

Swndeshism should then be the breath 
of the nostrils of ciery ludiin it should 
bo his master and hia creed winch lie 
should both preach and pnictii^ and see 
that others of his less enlighlencil btcthicn 
do the same, till it becomes a national 
atiom in which the child in the nursery 
IS bred, anil the youth is brought up to 
tCNcro it as one of the mo»l hatlowed 
privileges of lus country. 

There can be no two opinions about 
Swadeshism ns a national necessity. But 
how 13 Swadesbism to he fed. Wc cannot 
practise our newly ncomred airloe upon 
nothing ; we must And Swadeshi prodocts 
in sufficient quantities, of uniform quality 
at reasonably comrelicg prieew, procMTftWe 
everywhere without difficult) , This implies 
that we most embark upon an ititenshe 
programme of wholesale mdustnalization 
of our country. 

Sir Hari Singh distinguishes true 
Swadesbism from peeudo-Swndeshism wbicb 


a ooction of our iieople, he B.ajs, are striving 
to impose on the country, lie writc-s : 

As the stand.ard of life improves, iinn 
naturally tunVH to articles of liotter i)uiitity 
and it IS an estahlishi il mental trait ulih Ii 
it IS useb'ss to cotnluit And the tlmtchoil 
huts 111 which iwiT primitive forcfnlhers 
Imsl in an nge long since puskoiI have 
dis.ap|i«ireii from the towns where modern 
and sanvlivry dwellings have replaced tiie 
old liovels while in I irger cities like 
Ciildittfi and noinUiv we see palatini 
buildings teydniing mivkrsinfts of an earlier 
age Now. if oiir pitiiots were to urge the 
restoration of the jiriinitive dwellings ns a 
matter of patiiotie diitv vvfint nnsvrer will 
they get 

f>iT Ilnri Singh ndvoentwv the pooling of nil 
the cconomw resources of the rovintry to 
industrial iiws and he liopes that this may in 
time develop an overseas trade, without 
which the teeming popiil.ition of India can 
never keep the wolf from the door 
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THE GREEK CONCEPTION OF LIFE 
“ The Greek ^iew of life Ua challenge to 
— the moderns — in all sorts of ^vajs, 
observes a writer in the Moflern Student 


for March. The Greeks valued moral and 
phjeical beaut> — bcaiitj of bouI and body — 
above evcrj-thing else They despised the 
niggling, stooping, cheating lives The life 
of the average man of the present dav thej 
would have counted uncivilised 

The ancient Greek was interested in the 
vsajs of man. in the iionies of life, in 
human suffering, in the tnuniphs of the 
human brain, of the human mind and ahove 
all of the human soul. Ho lo^ed beantifu! 
things in a way that we do not His 
conception of life itself was highly beautiful 
His gods and goddesses weie to him the 
perfection of beauty in all its foim. Not 
only this, cveri little item of his life, hia 
Jar. bis cup, his temple, wore all bighh 
beautiful. Look at his amusonionts. They 
■were not of the class and kind that woba\o 
at the present day, hut they were on a 
higher plane than oui-s. Ho w as not ‘ flick- 
Jvmf ■ i preferred Trageily and 
Comedy . he loicd grace. The plays that he 
preferred rcmamei on today ns the very 
foundation of drama and poetry. 

The Greek nit still lives today ns the 
highest expression of life. The Gieok lia<l nn 
amazing feeling for proportion, lialnnce. 
sy mmetry and measure. 

It is the glory of Greek art that it js 
alive nil these thousands of yenis The 
reims ih il/i/o 18 as lovely as womnnlj, as 
hying to day as in the second cenlnrj li.c. 
Blic makes ns believe in women! 
bhe (Ciya notbing but she makes hfe 
Iwautiful. The siiblimo beiuitv of soul jg 
expressed on her face-tho moml l«siMtj 
that every human being is to possess. Ami 

wr 

The ancient sees life stead.lv and 
ws It whole. lie considered lieaotv ns 
the to the rwl nature of things and 
irttorpretod life in terms of it. To Inm 
beanty is the eternally true value 
comprising the other two values of 
goodness and truth. 


JAPAN’S ECONOMIC POLICY 
In an informing article in Japan To-tlau 
and To-niorrotr. published by Mr. Richiro 
Amki of the Osaka Mainiclu Publishing 
Company, (Osaka) Jap.an, the writer Bays that 
though the commodity prices have risen in 
coeflieicnt when compared with those of 
1911, the rise in the index has not 
been multilateral. 

To exphiin in detail, prices of some 
special commodities have soared high since 
tlie Inst half of 19.99, having heen placed 
in a better position to compete with 
inereliandisc abroad duo to the adverso yon 
quotation. Likewise, iron and stool, and 
tlio output of other heavy industries 
involving munitions have como to 
command exceptionally high prices. 

Agrieiiltiiral products, standing almost 
entirely outside tlie sphere of benefit, are 
placing the faimers In an awkward 
dilemma. Tlie goods they inustpcrchaso 
are priced high, whcieas the produce they 
offer brings only low prices. Under the 
eircnmslnnws, the conditions in the stock 
market, in industrial production, and in the 
lalior market are abnormal — some groups 
prosper while others can hardly make both 
ends meet. 
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TiiR iMyrranvCT Indian 
lly Dr. Imnka Bundar.am. [Contemporary 
India, rebruary 1035.] 


Tire CosiiNQ Constitution. 
lUdhakumud Mookerji. [The 
Century. March 103.5 ] 
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Questions of Importance 


THE ASSEMBLY AND THE BUDGET 
“ It is fntilo to mlnjmise the ir«plirations 
of the Assoniblj >otp rejecticR Mr. BhiiUbhai 
Desai’s motion \irtimn> refiwng the 
ETPcutire Coimeil grant hj CT rotes to 65 
Viclori' bi ^ majot\ty of t'^o \otoo ho 
a source of teinporarr relief but cannot 
be regarded \\ith anj dogi-cc of complacencj.” 
Raja the Pioneer. "W’e conluilU agree, 
although ’fro cannot quite Butiscribo to its 
deductions thcTefrotn." aajs the Senanf o/ 
Intha, “ The hearj cost of administration 
of India, the first i^oint made b> bfr. Desni, 
has been the subject matter of comment and 
eriticiim for decades and let the Oorern- 
meat hare not otiIn not more^l it* little 
finger in the mattoc. but under the new 
constitution «o«td further add hoarilj to 
the intoleruble Inmlen. The disparitj 
betneen Uie p.»Ur) irmnt of a crore of rupees 
for rural uplift — a matter long pondinR niul 
quite iiigcnt — and that of PC erore^ for the 
serTioes |« m liidioroiis that anj other 
Dovernment would t>c tiughed to ridicule 
o\CT such a nudgcl." 

MODETlNISlXa THE ADMINISTR.VT10X 
On lichalf of the Eiiroi*eao groups in the 
Assembly, l,lr. F. E. James moved n token 
‘cut’ under the demand for F-vecntive Conned 
and raised a very intcre^tinc debate on 
the luethcKla of mo>lerni«in« the administra- 
tion. Following up the reasons he ur^ed 
Un wsimvUr motion Iw-t jt-ir. Mr- James 
rroponndetl u new plan of administrstion 
and pleaded for the redislrihulion r* 


portfolios, appointment of an economic 
adviMiry staff overseas and revision of 
customs tariffs He disclaimed nnj’ attempt 
to propound ft scheme of planned economy. 

Sir James Gtigg in reply said he was no 
believer in pl.mned economy nod dealiag 
eategoncallj with the point raised by 
Mi James, he concluded 
■’Wlieie there are five economists there 
will be au opinions . m the case of India 
where economics are inextricably mixed 
with politic*, these six may become sixty,” 
Evcntuallj . Mr. James withdrew bis motion. 


THE PRINCES AND THE INDIA BILL 


Tho iniportant rel.ationship between 
rnromountcj and the roderation was 
discussed at length b> Sir Samuel Hoar© in 
theIIou«eof Commons on March 20 when 
dealing with the obiectwms to tbo India Bill 
w,,ed bj the Princes and published la the 
'chile Paper. 


twraniouotcj. ho said, was a tiuestion for 
the consideration of India and was to a great 
eMewt dwtinci from the consideration of 
the Fvslerol Constitution. Tlie Dcitish 
Government slooil on the principle that the 
Crown’s repre-.entativc must retain an 
ultiniato discretion. The States would 
CMlrtTige control of r.iraraounlcy for a due 
sliaroof constitutional control over a wide 
tieu\ of subjects, 

Hw drew three conclusions : first that the 
liul, far from worvcnmgthe position of the 
Princes regarding Ihiramountcy, would 
the grwvtwpartof 
tbelhU was not concerned with Paramountcy 
^ therefore must be deci.lcil on other 
^..dorot.ons: tl.ird, that Pummountcy 
^•I.bc dmlt with in (he normal w-»t 
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^ Utterances o! the Day 


1 


Mr. LANSBURY on FEDERATION 
Replying to Mr. Churchill in the Commons 
dehito on the India Bill, Mr. Georgo 
Lansbury defined the attitude of the Labour 
Party and eaid . 

There is not one organisation of nny 
worth in British India which has accepted 
or said one word in support of these pro 
posnls. Rut the Government take not the 
slighest notice. I will not saj that they 
treat them with contempt, hot they tre-st 
them as though thc> were of no conse- 
quence Wc resent that Wo think that 
they ha\e an equal right with the Princes 
to be consideicd I know it has been 
p.aid in a jeering soit of way that they 
disagree among themselves. Yes. hut yon 
do not give them the chance, which yon 
have given to the Princes, to formulate 
their demands and loqnests You just 
brush them on one side, and day. as the 
Secretary of State said to day in rel,ytion to 
tho Princes, that it is for us m this IIous© 
to lay down the terms and conditions. 
Wo dissent from that altogether. 

We do not want there to ho nny mis 
understanding nhont our position. If thero 
is going to bo this kind of tedcmlion. wo 
would mthor havo no federation at all. 
This kind of federation U the worst that 
could haic been proposed. Ido not think 
that tho Attorney-General did my hon. 
Friend the Member for Caerphilly (Mr 
^lorgan Jones), justice in his reply to him 

For these reasons, I have risen to tell the 
Committee and everybody concerned that 
if we had our way and had the power wo 
^ould throw out tho Rill and consult 
IJritish India in the same manner ns Ibo 
^vernmont are consulting tho Princes 
Wo cannot understand the logic of the 
Oovornment in taking so much tronble 
at«ut the Princes, whom we want to see in 
a federation, and at the same time refuse 
» consult tho representatives 
of British India. Ilowover diflicnlt it may 

be to nmvo nt a conclusion, wo think that 
any conslitolion imposed upon tho people 
of India IS hound to fail, and that to go on 
with the Bill nt Ibis time when Rritish 
India 13 against it and without knowing 
cvactly tho attitude of tho Princes. U a 
sheer waste of public time. 


MR. BnOLABHArS APPEAL 
Addressing tho Swadeshi League at 
Lucknow. Sir. Bhiilahhai Desai exhorted tho 
coontry to follow Gandhiji’s lead and win 
freedom for the country. After referring to 
what he called tho failure of tho intellectual 
classes, ho went on to observe : 


In tho earlier struggles, the intellectuals 
took part and wo were charged by the 
beneficent rulers that wo were only a 
microscopic minority who could not claim 
to talk for the masses. God gave us a man 
of tho nuiBses almost colncidently with the 
Great War. lie came amongst us and 
leaving the intellectuals alone, began the 
movement from the very foundation where 
it ought to have begun. When wo reached 
the masses, it was the intellcetunls who 
failed us In every country in tho world, 
tho students and the intellectuals are tho 
first protectors, protagonists and force in 
the cause of freedom hut why was it that a 
reverse process was in operation in this 
country 0 For indeed if only tho whole of 
tho youth of this country and tho intellec- 
tuals had joined hands with tl ^ who 
realized that while wanting nobody else'fl 
land wo want our ow n, if only they had not 
been silent spectators while a few men and 


..vi.ivii ucing pnjRicaiiy buppresseii 

while they would not respond or retaliate, 
if they had only felt that it was their own 
kith and kin who were expressing in \hoir 
own life and conduct an earnc'vt'ness to 
attain freedom, if they had only stood 
ua, freedom v\ oiild havo been won. 
And tlint is the situation in which W'O find 
ouiwlvoB to-day. I nm not here to tell tho 
students that they ought not to acquire 
knowledge or npond tlio best part of their 
time in acquiring every form of knowledge, 
Mience, htemture. art. philosophy or any- 
thing dso they may like 

^ 5?** the pay (hologicai moment, if 
™ guidanee of the man who has 

1"°^ of this land and com- 

tmvnds the revereneo of tho world, a man 
nna V " ^ "f centuries will not 

n following than 
you miss this 
Indli iifo history' of 

“W y n will never see such a time again. 
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indianisatiok of tite army 

Tlic olJ, old nuc-stion of tlie Indiani-iation 
of the Ann> wim the hiibjtct of con 
iiderable discusNion in the AR<5cn»blj. 

Mr. Abdul Sr.itin Choudliurj . moving a cut 

motion in the Arno estimates, mi<) that 
India's demand vtoh that all rccrmtinenl of 
British officerB should tease Indi.i was 
prepared for whatever cost might lie involved 
Sir Ilcnrj’ Gidnej, while opitosiiig the ple.v 
for the withdrawal of the Dritish Ariii>. 
thought that the jiace of tnduiiiis.ition 
‘hcnld beiDtrenswl. 

Mr. G. P. F. Tottenham statis) ih.at 
IndianiRation could not Imi complete for 
Rnother 2> jears One lomplete division 
nnd a hngade of cavalry would ho fodi.ini8evl 
by I0:.2. 

VOTING ON THE J. P. C. ISSUE 
Tile at‘itudo of the iiieniber# of the Central 
Government, in contrast to that of their 
P'flTnicwt compeers, in taking imrl lo (he 
voting on the issue of the J P. C. Reiiort. 
was the Biihjett of A number of ipiestioDs h> 
Mr. SAt>Rmiirthi In the Legislative AssemhI). 
Sir N. N. Sircar, the Law Member, explained 
that their conduct on that occasion was 
determined by their tonviction that Govern 
“lent members had a right to vole which, 
they thought. It was fit to cvcrciM?. 

INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE 
Sir Henry Craik, Home Meraber.replying 
to Jlr. Sri Prakasha. said the Cnnaduns, 
Australians. South Afrioins and Ceylonese 
m common with other British subjects 
^comiietc for the Indian Civil Serrwe in 

ndon. SotarastheGovernmentareaware, 

ho added, there is no statutory b.ir to the 
appointment of lawfully resident Indians to 
the Cml Service of the Dominions mentioned. 


THE COMMUNAL AWARD 
The All India Anti Communal Award 
Conference held at Delhi, under thepresidency 
of Mr C. Y. Cliintamani, passed the 
following resolutions — 

(I) Revived that this second session 
of the All lndi.i Anti Communal Award 
Confer»-iico cojuiemn without reservation or 
.j« i hfioition tliDso called Communal Award 
as being grossly unjust {to Hindus and 
Siklis iMirticularly) as making for increased 
<otnraiin,il distord, ns being anti-national 
and undemocratic and os rendering it very 
difluult for legisliiliire to function on non- 
commuiml lims for the nmeliomtion ofthe 
comlition of the iKoplc asa wliole ns well 

»» Uh,i,i,c ,1 «|1I |,„e tli. cir«l 

°!.r'S 

Confer™™ >. 

htmli of Ihp oMiiion flint tbo Oo.prninont 

’ll f’™'"'””* inrlnJin* 

the KOc.-tllcil Communal Awnert 


hL .. . , provisions including 

the ^«.nilcd Communal Award injurious 
to Indim mterisU and obnoxious to Indian 
opinion and should, therefoic, bo withdrawn" 
(a) Resolved that this Confereneonmioints 

the person* namySh 

jwvver to aihl to their number, to take stena ■ 
«iii^* h^ber Associations 
with similar objectb, to carry on activity of 

“«?hol Go.tino,™, 


LABOUR'S OPPOSITION TO INDLl DILL 
At «„ o,,l„i „[ tl,„ rrocTOlinj, 

Wtl, Pe.,™,,.. Mr rn,„.|,„r, n„.,„ dear that 

Dill , . 

"Peclol ^ ■>■>«' nilintr. H. sa.S ; 
leltwehad the power to stop the Rill 

would use that power, but vve have not s 
therefore wo propose, with th^ ? 
Committeo and the House to L S 

.«^li„ .„ch .r.,. 
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Educational 


k COURSE IN JOURNALISM 
In the course of liis speech to Calcntta 
Journalists on the nocit of the University • 
including Journalism in its curriculum. 

Hr. HrinalXanU Bose so.u\- 

The preponderant opinion is m f.ivour of 
the Unnersitics of this oountrj coming 
into line with the British, Continental and 
Ameiicnn Uni\cieities. 

TViteo of the Indian Universities, besides 
the Uniiersity of Calcutta, have been 
considering the question and have ashed 
the Universitj of Calcutta to suppK them 
Mith a scheme. Tlie Indian Jouinalists' 
Association has also placed befoie the 
University a scheme, and the m.itter has 
been engaging the attention of the 
authorities, 

The Universities cannot wilve the 
prohlom of unemplojmentby shutting tlicir 
doors to the scolvera of hnowlcdge. Theio 
is demand for exports foi every mdustrj, 
sot tho least for the ncwspa[>er industo'* 
The Universities can help veiy considcrabb 
the development of the newspaper industry 
by turning out experts of the t>iic that the 
newspapers rcciuire, 

VERNACULAR AS MEDIUM 
Fiom 1989 onwnids, if tho Ooveromont 
approves, vetnacnhit will become tho medium 
of instruction for the Matriculation 
Esamioation of the Calcutta University. 

This decision was arrived at by the 
■ndicato at its last incetiog. Mr. 
ijamprusad Miikhcrjcc, Vice-Chancellor and 
son of Sir Ashulosh, introduced theaubject 
ta tbc nteeting, tfiis hcing fus fatfier'a 
lifelong ambition. 

Tho change provides that esc’ci’l English, 
the other subiecta should be taught in tlws 
candidate’s own vernacular either Bengali, 
Hindi, Uidu or Assamese. There is a slight 
change in girls’ curriculum. 

The changes represent the agreed 
roconimendations of the Conlcrence belvveen 
representatives of the Government and 
the Universitj. 


TRAINING OP CHILDREN 

“I wish that nil teachers would Btimulalo 

n ciilic.ll faculty among children by pinning 
njion the bhick board each d.vy the main 
wowft p.vgtt ot all our popular p.ipei's. 

Thw was ono of the observations made by 
Lord Allen of Hurtvvo'od, tlio Labour Peer, 
m a hpceeb to the annual meeting of 
the School Man.vgurs of London at the 
London Countj Hall. 

“Out ftiluto citizens might then,’’ ho went 
on, “come to realise how nccc8s.ity it is to 
watch tho manner in which those nevvsiiapera 
present the truth on any given subject. 

“We Used to say." lie commented amid 
amnsciuent. “ littlo children should bo seen 
nod not henid. The icsult has been a world 
of adwlU who are often not fit to be wen 
or licaid ” 

“ Wo c.ionot tiain the critical faculties of 
children if wc insist on trjing to make them 
in our own image. The teacher must make 
bis pupiU feel th.vt theyaio called upon to 
enter into a partnership of discoverj in tho 
world of ulc.is. This is tho'exacfc antithesis 
of tho attitude to tho child wo ECO 
under dictatorship.” 

PLEA FOR UNIVERSAL EDUCATION 

That cduuitiim should he universal in 
India was tho plea strongly pul forward by 
Dr. James II. Cousins in tho course of 
a Icctmo. which ho delivered recently 
under tho auspicos of the Osmania 
University and added that England was 
slicnding Rs. 10 trores for a population of 
halt a croie, which was 10 times of Indian 
cviicnditurc under the sivmu head. Ho 
urged that religion should not bo mixed 
wUb education. 
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Legal 


niGII COURT AKI) Tin: kxkcutivk 
T lip CftkuUa Court m lor « 
good tlenl of ttvnchmt criljci'im nt tlif 
of Mr. K. 7i. llinu. of Ihr 

in Ik neat Coiintil on SInrcli 2i. "hm In* 
tnof ill n toltrn cut m tin* fk'nmnd «n*l**r the 
AdtninirtnvUon of JortJtc". 

Mr. IJftHti m.iintainr<l Hint tin* ilclonomtion 
in tmblic t-itwin of the Cnlcuttn IliKh Court 
was line to t«o tcnMinK. In oMon «Lt>n 
it was well known Hint Jmlito* of 
th(* lligli Court wore not Imml »n clo'**" 
with tlie KxcciitiM* of the ProMm«* Hut 
those (lajs htiTc now gone hj. It (KTiiw now 
Hmt IligU Court Jiulgi'M took delight 
in hobnobhtiig with higher nic'nbcrw of 
tho P^o^^nclt^M:xocu^l^c. Juilgw now xcom 
to hr* in (onsUnt druid of the I’roiincuil 
Uxeciitiic, and lie did not doiihl that if Hie 
Homo Member wns to I'usk ierJ«d order 
today, it would Im tmnsLited into jimIkuiI 
tuwilivr 1)> the High Court to iwortow. 

Tlifit, chiimisl Mr Biisu, won the tu'in<i|>>il 
reason for the pro|;re^H|lc delcriomtioii of 
ItiKh Court m the iioiiukr esteem. • 

TOUTING 

“Asoreionc of the greutest blots onHie 
legal jirofcssion ; ft canker ” — thus tho 
lion. Sir Owen Beaslc^’, Chief Juntneoftho 
Madras High Court, tondemned touting, 
wheahensktd the Madras Bar Council as n 
responsible Ixjdy to make a strong nm! firm 
nioie to cnulioato that great c'd whuh 
brought down the respett of tho 
legal profession. 

Tlie occnaioQ for this statement was Ibe 
un'eihng at the Bur Council of a portrait of 
Bir C. V. Annntnkrishna A>)ar, ft former 
Judge of the hfadias High Court, presented 
by his apprentices and pupils 


AT.lX)WASCr. TO STATK I'lllSONKRS 
Aske<l as to the prtxislure for granting nn 
nihiwnms* to Kt.iti* prwmerH. Sir Ilonr) Cnnlc 
mid III the Aasi>iiibl> Hml niton nnees lire 
gninUxl to htiite prisonen w iHi refi-ri’nn* to 
their ntHtus in life and their wants nnd those 
of their d« pendents if an> . The amotint ttt 
rncli l•nlM• in flxisl on the rtasiinmeinl.ition of 
the liKsil Ooserninent (-oticeriiei). As rt'gnrds 
the Male priooiirr Anm Cliaiidni Gulin, 
Ills wllowiitices hate not IxH'ii ctirlaihsl. The 
t<ii>iuenl uf Ills insiimnie preinift has (leen 
dwontiiiiiiHl in » lew of the princiiih'H ol>Hened 
li> the ftoiemimnt in Hus in-itter. 

I,A\V or INIIURITANCK 
Mr U Them .timing nskcsl tho Hotno 
Memlwr m the Assembly whether the h\ww 
goxeming Hie murnage and inhentftnee of 
Indian Buddhists were reull) tlunlu law nnd 
whether the Goiernnioiil was iiropareil to 
take iKtion to roiiioxo tho unoimil). 

The Ifoinn Member wild . "Tho Dotern' 
iiient of Imha Hunk that it is most 
iniprobahk* Hml tin* position is ns suggesteil 
by the quealioncr, hut Ihei cannot undortitko. 
tho responsibihlj of pronoiiniing on- tho* 
qnestron which could not U* oiiHiorilnlitely 
dccidtsi oHiorwiso than b> coiirls. Tho 
Ooxemment do not propose to take 
anj action." 

KINO'S COUNSUIi FOR INDIA 
Tlic I’atiia High Court Bar Associivlion 

has passed tho following resolution . 

"UcsohedHmt tho Bar Assoc iiition. High 
Court, ratna, for reasons contained In tho 
annexed report of Us sub committee, is of 
opinion that the bjstem of appomtms King's 
^^^tmsel should be introduced in India." 
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Insurance 


TWIN INRURANCn 

Most tliinus cun 1 m' insnrisl. from woocli'n 
li'ijs to 1infr«. Imt m.inj juri'nl^ miiv not l»p 
nwivrc, k.i>H TWiiif, tlmt thi‘> cccn insure* 
ngninst the iirri\ul of twins. !nhumn«“i of 
the kiiul l«'on tninsjwlod nt Lionels 

for many jpai-s. 

A few j«nH n«o. Mr W. V. Diimbrock. 
of IIiullow. Jn'iil, took out one of thm* 
policies with in August, and m the 

following rchnmr) collected Ul.OOO. 

Underwriters incrisise their rule if 
previous twins hii\e occuried on the wife’s 
Bide. If time 18 no uuhention of heiediturj 
tendency towards twins, the norniil rule 
of £2 103. pel cent, is ch.ugcsl, hutifimsi 
recoids show the frctjuenl occurrence of 
l\\in8. tho into inaj use as high ,0 
10 guineas per cent. 


INSURANCi: IDEALS 
In.unvnw in onlot lobo otTccli.c «boiiM 
bo ilomaniloil by tbo booiilo iw iv whole. Thio 
Is possible only 11 tbo ninso or imuninoc is 
rodutod to it minimitm so ns to be wilbin 
tbo roioh ot nil. siija Mr. T, S. Kiisbiin. 
■inorlhy (tho wlniior ot tbo Urst ptir.o in the 
Sir M. 0. T. Miilbin Oliotty Endoirmont 
.E.»y Competition) 1„ l.i. essay whiol. is 
ubbsbcd III the Annnci-burj Number of 
tbo Imunmcc Weld. A Life oOko is 
.pcoislly llttod to be „„ m.tniment ot 
obtalmns Ibis idenl piopoition bctw.sin 
Bii'ing and uponding. 

il/'piorn.n» ‘tt 'SiS'TiS 

ooontry'ma” i„‘mro It'iioS'Su r°' *'*“ 
tonlinponde. ns.ifirtheir 'l,;“nSS 

Onr model offleo, If i“. t; “er5^ 


leadily 

attained. 


thii Ide.il, must offer to the jmhlic 
imluief. hu-tcsl on nn idcul prognimme fitted 
to the iiorcU of ii\ cruse men. The ideul 
lirogniiiime will cover the following uses of 
life n*4cuninc‘e : — 

1. runiilj in'untenuna*. 

2. Clnin-iip jiolicy. 

ft. Husines8 liahilities. 

1. IMue.ition.ii nnd inurriage expenses. 

S. IletircHl Fund. 

0. Unpaid Imlance of mortgage 
on hoiibc*. 


THE SURKENDUnilD POLICY 
Being convinced ho was stircoflong life 
bcHiMiM* of theohl age his parents hud enjoyed 
nnd nsMiming that he didn't need the life 
insiimnee he had piirchascHl. a Cnnudii Life 
IKiIicj holder recently persisted in Burrendering 
ins £3,000 polio despite over> iwssihlo effort 
put forth to persuade Iiim to keep it in foree. 

Tho Burrender cheque was delivered to liim 
on June 16th last. Twenty dajs later, July 
Mil, when teliirning from n WL'ok.end visit to 
lu8 summer home, this polioholdor wns 
-Irowned Ihiough ,v motor n^eident. when in 
mssing a tiuck his enr run off the side of the 
road into Iho uver. 


INSURANCE LEGISLATION 

Alinity 1 „„ roiicliidrd between 

osni nnd D.in.i,, reuLlulinR sickness 
siinmce, iniliistrisi iicciileiit insiinince, 
worker, i„,„r„,K.e 

«lfo nm dentil, fpim coiitmctiiiB parties 

traity define more 

eiiualitr” f •'blrms tlie principle of 

SI foi tlieir nation, iIs. 

««opli„„,, i. 

nt tb t ^ *‘‘i''*^’'ttiona in force 

•t ‘l-o place 
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WOOLLKS* INDUSTRY 
Oitinu muIphc** Iw-fon- tlir Trtriff DoArJ, 
Jlr. \Y, P, W*tt, rc‘rn-«onhnc llic Cntrniiorr 
Woollrn nnil Now Euorton SIiIN, «ai.1 th#*> 
hivl thp larstpst [iLmt in Imli/i with iij* (mlitc 
mi»chinpr>’ hut tho ouliml wah iinntmi 
owing to Jnfainpsf> mni|x litinn. 

The Intmiir form nf mrti mill wah 

ntiout l.tOO. hut it fiill> emrlo)r.l it uoul.l Ih* 
double in the d i) n)iift. Iniiirovemrntx nnil 
reiluction^ in the cont nf proiliiclinn eouM not 
ho secure.!, !ie siid. w ithniil protection which, 
proridei! the present cnrrcne} Htnnd'inlH wore 
Dmintnlneit, wns roginre.! not mi inucli ncninnl 
Continenlftl cmintriesn* ngnm«l Jnpnn 
lie mM thej were dcflnitelj i>gAin«t nn} 
duty lieing itnpo*ed on iinjKirleil wool im it 
was ntiliwl for man> Ij-pen of good*, and 
«ueh duty would onl> Jielp Jopon Oncn 
iMsnrw! markets, In.lmn milU ooul.l meet 
tU the Indian dCTnandi. TenjenrDWAH the 
tninimom period, he added, during winch 
protection should Iw npphcl to allow the 
Irtdustry to dei clop as n w hole and consulidate 
itself against foreign competition in future 
Proceeding, Mr. Watt said “The form 
which protection should tube should he a 
higher scale of duties, principally against 
Japan, or a quota against Japan so that 
Japanese manufacturers ennnot qiioto loner 
figures than importers from other ooimtriiM, 
subject to a 10 per cent, proferonce nnder 
the Ottawa Pact." 


EFFECT or MATCH EXCISE 
The effect of the excise duty on matches, 
which is in force from last year, was 
^c\caled in a reply given by Mr. A. J. 
Eaisman. to a question from Mr. Avinasha. 
hngam Chetty, which showed that ns many 
**•* 132 cottage match factories havo boen^ 
Closed 08 a result of the now duty. 


JACQUARD PIAKT IN INDIA 

Mr. John T. Ilsnlsker, the well known 
maker nf jncinanli. who is nof new to 
this cOMfitn. iH the Po inder and Cliairmnn 
of Directom i.f John T Ihinhker. Ltd. 
nnulfonl. r.nglin.l. whonre acknow hslgd to 
bethelirgest makers of jicriimnls and also 
make the largest ringe of jaisjininl niii(h!n<-s 
m the world Mr llar.lvkrr has l.een 
lm*.lling *er> .•tlcnsiirh in difT.-niit juirla 
of the world Nin.-e 1011 Hu pnictienl 
e\ia-nenre of the working of textile far lories, 
iin.ll.is own exp-ri kn.iwl.’.Ig.. in jacquard 
mamifm tiir.. U„, TrrttU Jnurnnl 

pLirrsi him in a faioiimhie posillmi |o ndiiM* 
Imhan inaiiufartnrrrs on all matlrra 
appertaining tojaisjuards. ja«|inrd harnesses, 
jar.puir.1 cnr.l rutting nml rcTe.»tIng Itislalla. 
lions III fait inijibing and eirrytliing 
relating to inr.iuiirds 

This nrm has now arningej to open a 
hranch works and servire station in Romlmy. 
where Indian inantifnrturerH and iii.«rs of 
jacjiinnls in general will haie serxiee from 
asji^iall, -elected phnlfroin the Il.mlakers- 
l.nglinh and Amencan Works. 


HAND LOOM INDUSTRY 
SirTmiik rp|J,,„3i„ j,., r,,,,,,,.,, 
Anron Ui. ,|„,t il 

tl.„t fonraml „ |„n„ . 

rr •» '■-".I- 

A .urn „[ n.. 20,100 h»,l 

Jr:™'-. •” 
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Women's Page 


THE MODEliN WOMAN , 

Howevrr much the cynic may sneer nt tlio 
modern (l.ghly noman. there is no doubt 
hat hchmd all her desire (or „ ™. 
time, she has stcrlinc (lualities. All 
honour, then, c.j, „ nuiler in the l,„lm 
J/0!70.-,„c, to the modern moman, uho dances 

tagh errrovokmg chnk eoet tnd glasses 
and she,,., 

pu:ici;rrd:ng::/rr 

h t desire (or re^nr a"?:" 

■ntclleotnal nrhlt lead her o t" 
»ven„e,o„.'..:;^„™,‘— 

, ^’OMEN IN THE EAST 

thcmuiorilj * ™st ol 

»t? tit,:.;™™ «"sh„ 

Sra" 'time'™'- 

wMnf^tjLXelm pVolSi?, ‘ 


WOMEN IN GERMAN UNIVEHSITIES 

A hig reduction in the numbers of women 
pursuing higher ednention has taken phaco 
Muco the introduction of tlio Nationalist 
Socialist imlicy of restricting university 
studies in accordance with the possibility of 
future eniplojment for men nnd diseoumgiug 
them for iionien. ivliuso earccr in the Nari 
State is regarded primarily domestic. 
In some faculties women students hnye 
declined by ,,„If. ,05. Berlin 

oorrespoiidcut of the A/u„r,,rsfrr Cuurdio,,. 

Comimred vritli tlie winter term of 1932-S, 
the number of vvonien eludji'ng in 'lOSS-t has 
fallen by 22 per cent, in the fnculty of 
meilieino, 25 per cent, in dentnl surgery,' 
per cent, m rharmaes, 67 per cent, in law, 
48 per cent, in philosophy sod pedngogy, 86 
l»r cent, in economies, tl per cent, in 
llZT per oont. in 

C8 iwv ' • clieniietry, nnd 

C« por cent, in geography. 


WOMEN’S SUPPItAGE^-ALLTANCE 

Mrs fininni 11 ! Aub. Ilninid Ali nnd 

AVomen-B C J" ‘I’o All-Indin 
wZ“-. n™" ‘™“ International 

i.t«nb„i.„„T;”np“‘""" ■“ 

»( Mrs. CoiWtAahl;;, T-ident.hip 


nCGDM SHAH NAWAZ 

•t tbr''for”h ”I"'e®ent Indi 

‘Wn:„f K„'t"'Ad ■>' 

the protection I'd'isor) Committee (0 

PMcetion and welfare of children. 



LfTPRARY 


rtRSO.IAt 


£41 


Tirr noriYAVK riM7r 

'ni»*Fo«n.1<'r’« I>t> nf l5ipS.»ti»Vrit ColW**. 
Mftdnw, ODP of tlio fn'tilutionf wJjlfh owo 
thpJr PiKtroco to tin- rniiniflrt nro of tin* litr 
Mr.V. Kmlinntttfimi Aijur. «n« p«'lp%nilnl 
on S.itnrchj, llan}! 0. Tlio oitniinl 
di^tnljiition nl-o tooViihroon tlio oocwnon 
whirh was prMidpil ovpp }t> Jlr. O A Katf-mn. 
ono of the Intimato friontU of tlw* !V«milcr 
TliP PrMiiIpnt nl tlio outupt rrfrrrrd to Hip 
R lcrtmif qDftlitioti of llip lAtP Mr KPHtma 
awanii Aijar ami hU iK-nofartioo** to 
tfip nty. Up atrmwl iinportnnor of 
R.in-4Vnl l«»rnin« whirli orom-il up a bfRo 
flpM of literahiTP ftml ol>«-r\<Ml tlial «omo of 
t}iP nofilrst iiVitN of life oro Mnl«x1iP»l in that 
larisuftco. Tlio comnwinomtion ndilrr«« ha<* 
<]ili\rrc<l hy Mr. T. M. Kruhoaxaftmi A«>ap 

iJpforp Uif* flono of Iho procp/slinifi. fiir 
Atladj Krivlinnawnml Aijar annonnonl tlmt 
Mr. Kntnuin (tlip Clminnnn of fhr mortlnR) 
had inttitiitM an piidoarricnt of n* 1.000 for 
n to Ijo kno^»^ o* ttip '' Q. A. Kfttp»*»n 
namn]noA rriae”. 


riti'Hit: trios 

Tlip follow liiR lintp l-pon rlirtotl o» 
•Vlrsnlr* to roi rr«rnl tkr lUlti'Si Indiott 
llmncti At llif flmpiro rnrhanirntnr>' 
Aa^oc lAtion Confi mico to In’ lirM in Iximlon 
in Jtilt ftptl Mon M-- Kir Al»l«T lUliint 
who will I.tkI Hii- >!• |•llln(lnn. .Mr. II. K. Ta*!*. 
mpfnlM'r of tlip Counnl of Slntr. Sir. P. Iv. 
I^ihiri riinii<l>ir> Sir Cowii-ji Jplmngtrnnd 
Mr K I. (iiiiilrt. nirmU-ra of tlio A'^oniMy. 

r.iiirmtH i.in ti. Bisc.irw riunmrw 

A ■iini of n« liDOW) lin« Won art opart 
hi Mr tUrdhor (itipnl SiriRli. AihocntP. 
f'lmpm out of }ii« nml n(rn«t linatxvn 

pfoatol for tho iimfiicnm nl of tlip wild fiinil. 
tho mtor<*».t nf » III* li vuIMm* ilPiOtoi! for tliP 
IMHir «(ii<h'iit< of Cliiipni JCilh Miool, Riwnn 
School. Koicatha raUiaii.il.i. Allnlinlaiil. ami 
poor omi n«-o<tv patioiilaof tlioCIinpmGpnPmJ 
Iloapitai in th( ulinpp of ttiilk and fniita. 

Mr Oinlhar fiojail Singh lina rOfciitlj' 
donati-il nnotlx r ICi 0,000 to ' t)io Rinnn 
Ilo<«pitnl 

Hin JosRpn nnonB 


on. pmnPSDnANATit hrv 

Pr, niiircndmnalli Ren. Pdifor m Clmrito 
of yidiatice and iMfiircr in PoIiticH. 
CaleuUa Unlarrsiti, Ima Ijctti Ailmittrd to 
the DcBrPC of Poctor of Phlloaoplij. Calciittn 
Mnivmiti. 

Hia tho>*i‘» wan on the problem of 
MinoTititB. it was refemd to a Pnnrd of 
Erammprs connistinit of Prof. Iliirrioilnln 
Keith. Prof. Harold liaaki and Mr. 51. R. 
Jaynkat. Dr. St'n i» the firal in the Unirer 
*it> of Calcutta to receive the Decree of 
Doctorate in Constitutional Iinw and PoJiticii 
He also bocomew the recipient of the 
Slahendra Nath Roy Prize. 

TBCSe COSTFRF.SCP. 


Hia Majeati tho King Hinperor Ima Jieen 
plmoed to extend the term of ofhte of the 
llonoiimhlo Sir Joseph Ilhori* ns Sfeinlier of 
the HxociiUie Council of the (>o\emor- 
Oeneml until May 25. lOti'i In eiiahle him to 
receive all honoiirK as n rnhinet minister 
when he attends the lungH Jubilee 
»n Tiondon 

RIR MtllAUAJ RINQII 

His Majesty the KinR-Emperorhaa lieen 
pleased to approve the niipointment of 
Kunwar Bir Mnhnraj SinRh as n member of 
the nxecutivo Council of the Oovernor. 
United Provlncea, in Bucceasion to rCiinwnr 
JiMtdiah Prasad, who vacates ofllcc on 
5Iar<h 81, 10:15. 


Tho deloRatca from India to the 
fifth Imperial Press Conferenco held in 
South Afrien early this jear viere Mi. A. A. 
HayleB. iladrat JIail. 51r. O. 11. 'Wi1fion/» 
Ilnngoon (lazeltc, Sir. Desmond YownR, 
The Pioneer.- Lucknow. 


^ Dr. C. I Katial (Iiabow) cnptuied a seat 
in Finsbiic]' where tho Ijaliourites have 87 
, rains and secured control. It is believed 
Dc. ^tial U the first Indian member of tho 
London Boroueh Cnnnoil 
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MEDICAL 


HEALTH 


MIRACLE OP flUBOBRY 


Men and women wLo once limpcfl pain- 
iviWy.Wanse oi inlanlUe pataV^aw ot oUiCt 
disease left them with a shrunken leg, may 
now M. ilk, work nnd play with normal ease, 
thanks to a miracle of uiirgery that netiinll> 
restores the length of the deformed leg. Tins 
new operation used at the Hospital for Joint 
Diseases in Hew York City, employs an 
ingenioUR instrument whwh contiola tho 
stretching process, a thing heretofore impoa 
sible, for tlie surgeon cannot stretch a hone, 
ho can only cut it The new bone tisane 
which giios the added length la proiluctHl by 
Nature, writes Popular Science. 


CURB FOR WRINKLED BKIN 
A -KrinkW aUn ia not nccoaoirily^ on 


Tlio bones nsuallj severed are the fibula 
andtihia — tho long hones of tlie lower leg. 
Obluiuo cuts are mailo, longer than tho lenglli 
that ia to he added to the leg, so that when 
It ia later stretched the sections of bone will 
not entirely lose contact. Then four aliort 
leocs of stiff piano WHO are driven at right 
glca through the bone, twonliovo IhociiU 
ind two hclow. 


old skin. When prematurely 
genemlU due to one or more of theso thiags • 
over-f.itiguc, dcfcctiye digestion, nerves, lack 
of fats to nourish the skin tissue, a too 
ficnucnt use of a drying cream, ov working 
continually in a hot and dry ntmospneio. 
Take n glass of hot milk with breakfast each 
morning and another on retiring at 
Stirling into the milk a small teaspooofui oi 
finely giattxl mutton suet. Take a v itnmin 
R foo<l for several weeks, and. if weak and 
anff-mic. an easilj nssinnlated iron tonic. 
nil the fresh nil possihte, nnd at least eight 
hours’ sleep each night. Use cold cream 
freely in the place of soap, that is. nih the 
cream into the moistened skin just as tho 
soap l.alhcr is used. 


OX^O^.N TONIC rOR ATHLETES 


With tho patient still under nn^^stl 1 esm. 
tho leg Is placed in the stretching inetnimcnt, 
a brace like mechanism with upright arms on 
each side. The w ires protruding horitontallv 
from tho leg aro iniule fast in these arms and 
tlip p.ationt put to lied. Tho wound is 
pcrmiUed tg heal for five or sis days. 


Athletes pieparing for a gruollng com* 
petition may find it tulsantagooua to treat 
themselves beforolinnil with oxygen. Slitdles 
show that tho hod) can store it for a limitod 
time 

Tho jonrnn) of the American Medical 
Associalion rerently ropoited that after three 
inhalations of oxygon, n person In n resting 
posituin can hold his hieath iiuu'C than six 
nnmites. 


CKNCER PAClLLtlS 


ATlTlFiriM, V.yj'.R FOR TUE BLIND 


The ckiim of discovery of the cancer bacil- 
lus is made by Dr. von Ilrehmcr of the Ktalo 
InstitntoofDahlcm which may fuixlamentnU) 
alter the conception of the pathulog) of 
twncor.sinrc cancer hnslveen cenerally believed 
to lie caused by irritation of the tissues. 


Dr. ' 


Drchiner deelarcs that he has 


made it visible under the microscoi>e and 
cuUivntcil and inject^! it into nmcnals which 


Bubseqacntly showed biiins of cancer. 

Explaining why the discover} Lad notliren 
made esvrher. Dr. von Tlrchnier asserls that 
the ciineer hanlli nestle so close to the 
ted corpuscles that they must l>o eeparwted 
bynspecwl method of inji'vtion Wfore the 


The National Inatituto for the Blind in 
Britain in to provide arliflcinl cjrs for eicry 
Wind Isvh} in lla sunRhin*' homes. Kiibiect in 
each ease to the approval of the Institute's 
medical aOviseis. The detiBion follows 
sueoessftil t<-«ls with the “ojeK”, It has 
Wn rouml that lhc> greatly improve the 
chYiaren's appeHronee. In many eftseB too 
the hi^dachcHtowhidi thev w ere provioosl} 
suhi«t no longer trouhle them. Tliia is 
l-'canse certain nii.sch^ and nerves which 
were formerh dormant are brought into use. 


TlTAilJNH IS- AtRICfrrs 


^ .oil “''7“'? fouml to ho 

. . - w goon source <>f . . 

i^ithoccnea become vwihle. Tlie Doctor states show that cooking ihiR 
that the cancer Willns thrives onl> in' * vitamin C content hv Hl«»f i,Iu 
persons with alkaline Wood. the available viuSiS. ^ ^ 



ClKkthCY BANkInG 


RAILWAYS 


Rl.5>ER\E B\KK bU\RE8 


J 


A\>pl!«\tion8 foi eliiire** m the 
B.ink of India, cni'ital of Pa. 5 rroics iIjthIwI 
into 500.000 almres of Rs. 100 ciifli Inuo teen 
totcise^l from March 2*». IQttj. Tbo eharva 
nllotlcd are iw follows 


^VcHtern area bcr\eil bj 
Bombaj register 
CaliattA B.es\a.U't 
Delhi lU'gKler 
5Ia<1nis llegiater 
ILingoon ItegiKter 

The Eh.irt'holdor is 
regiateretl in an) aresi in 
re«i<lia but no laraon 
more than one register 


Rs 1.10 LiLlia 
.. 1.15 
. 1 IS .. 

70 . 

.. 80 

<{tMlilieil lo he 
whicli lie oulin.Milj 
iill be wgislmslin 


The cimiii!ati\i> Oivideiul on shan-a has 
been iurd at aj iH-r «cnt i>crnnnHm b\ the 
Governor General in Council The foHoatng 
rrc<(ieom»(»>iivi'e lia« la’Cii I'snwl 
It has hoi’ll (locidcil for the txmvenience 
ot Intrnfling Biibsenbors »n outlving 
dMrieta that ni'i'lications niaj he loilgoil 
lit such i'Ik'CS aa t>oon ns the eo|>u*s of 
the \vToi>}vctua are avaihibU'. t>ut »«eh 
«irl> Hi't'Iicntions will not m-eive «n> 
rttferenoo in the evint of the issue 
Roing to ftUotinent. nor will thev W 
<l«ult with lii’fore tlie oiKning itile of 
the iseitc, 


SIR PERCY ROrnERA 

Sir T Desikhflchariar imvoiled on March 8 
wilhm the Tnchinoi'olj Junction compouncl 
the bust of Sir Percy RotherR. Agent of the 
South ludian Railway. 

Surveying what has been achiercd during 
the last decade during which Sir Perey has 
been Agent of the S I Railway Company, 
Sii Dc’-tkncli.'iriar s.i]d 

■■ Siv hundred and fifty miles of new linca 
lutve Vieen constructed providing n network 
of rsuluay lines whuh has opened useciemi 
p.utt>ofiho Pre<idon(y it has shortened the 
route of the pilgiinis to Dannshkodi through 
ihewi’nlth} Chettm.ul and crcateilfacilities of 
railwai transport greatly desiderated in 
the beautiful loiintry of Malabar. The 
Villupiinini Tiithiuopoli and the Tnehino 
laily Piidiikottai Manamadurai chord linea 
have not only reduced the distnoco of the 
route to Ranieswnnini and Ceylon but also 
proveil of untold .idinatago to tbo important 
areas since iruversod by them. This iaoo 
niean Achievement 

>rj5 PERCV b SlCCESSOfl 
Mr C A Muirhead. Deputy Agent, 5. I. 
IUmIwiv). has been nppointpd Agent in 
Mieccf'ion to Sir Percy Rotbem, granted long 
lowe from Manh 7, preparatory to 
rtliTvftient . 


GOLD E’CrOKT irou IM>IA 


I/iCOMOTlVES IS ISWX 


Dunns ciuotion hour in the Ijrsi'Utive 
As.’o’nihh. the Finance McniNw informed 
Mr. Mohanlal Savensi (U P. Congre^smAn) 
that npv'roviin vtcly 27,500 WO fine ounces of 
gold Were evianted from Indi-i betv»»>en 
September 22. 10 U nnd J.ininry 12.1515. 

Mr. G. U. F. ToUenbaiw. Annv SecTetary. 
gi'e Mr. .\s.ir Ah dctail-c of cnrit.ition 
rnycients on the Arnn nnd the Air Force 
made by lnd..v since IbGl. 

During the Gr aI War, hr Mid the 
payments were U-tween gsTSOOO and 
«-«).0OO. 

XS l>t<Erj.M't.ST CYRRrM.'Y 
Mr. Fmleric ncd»ini.rr. foroietly of the 
Itdion DtiitM Mail say*, m A statement lo 
the frinil.» that it \nds«pcn>ablc to vnt 
the rupee Away from stcrbrc Ajid c«tah!r»h 
iBAta's ccmrlete independence la currency. 


IwAObwer to aiiuestion in the Assembly , 
Mr P. R. R.ku, Financi it Commissioner for 
R.aiI«Ay«. Mid tfril an investigation is 
hewR TOiv»lc as to the I'Ossibihty of bmiaing 
a work.-hop 111 Indi t to pnuluce bro.uI gauge 
locomotives nnd Iwilers. The ijneslioo is 
whether it is likrlj lo bo ccTOunerative. 

Mr. R.H1 furthir stated tlist the 
manufacture of metre gauge locomotives bAd 
been undertaken by the Boml«> Baroda and 
Central India R.-tilwa} at their workshop in 
the bcbelt'hvt they eoidd get their re<]uire- 
mentson the whole cheaper than by importing 
them from Abroad 


About 15 locomotives per Annum had been 
built reev-nt yvavs. representing 

pr^icnllj the entire rcijuircmenta of that 
_ railway ami about 50 per cent, of the 
av^number of metre gauge locoaotiv« 
*n India dunag the U«t a*.*-*^- • 
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ART ANU UkAMA 


Sl'Okt 


The world famous Uday Shankar who has 
extensively toured wuth his troiuie of Indian 
dancers and musicians has letiuncd to India 
with fresh lauiols fioin the United States 
and the Continent. Uda> Shankar, it must 
be rememhered. was with the gieat Anna 
Pa\ leva f^ two j ears and coiin>osed a Hidha 
Krishn.i Ballet for her which won him her 
esteem and admiration. Mr Uaien Ghosh 
who claims to haio mhodiiced the Ulentod 
d.incer to the public of Gilciitta mtheeailv 

rosition’'of“h7thrSnrm^ 

THE POWEH 01 MUSIC 

• Oman unnnersnij of the 

•»nBa°K ^ V' the m. lion. 

n«.lo“naL,d: "" «' 

siMlisg 

sHlfSSsS 

.f s„Lr'T„“'i ™' ° ‘i'- 

bock it iiist wi,<r. ^ must go. we must 
AJXKTA FRESCOI.S 

the ThTO™iuif CoSe^M of . 

roconed from Professor g’ 

of Archu-ologj . H, K H 

ment, a gilt for the ? G(»cm- 

(Art Giaior>) of three 
Ajanta frescoes. The ^ du^ff 
M.6.e.lA.„„od,C, Suer 'ins., “■» "> 

.4 '"T 

WL„„ Ci,c„. ^ UZfd’Z^^ 


INDIAN HOCKEY TEAM TO NEW ZEALAND 

The Indian Hockej Federation at its 
mooting m Delhi on Maich 19, selected the 
team to tour New Ze.il.ind in the summer. 
Tlie Icatii consists of : 

GailkceiKTs— T. Blake (Sind) and N. 
Mukhoijoc (Bengal). 

Backs — P. D.is (Bengal), Mahomed Hussain 
(Manaviular) and Ilasliid Ahmed (Punjab). 

Half lucks — E. Nestor (Bengal), Masood 
(Manaxadar). M. J. Gopal.iu (Madras) and 
Mulioinc>d Naeen (Punjab). 

Porw.uds — Shiihahuddin (Mamavadar) L. 
D.ivulson (Bengal), Dhjan Chand (Army). 
Rup Singh (Gwnlioi), Naw.ib of M.vnasailar, 
G. C Agmhotii (U.P.) and F. C. Wells (U.P.) 

The f^lection Committee consisted of 
Mossik P. Oiipt. 1 . A. Chnttciji, Masood, 
Swami. Jagaiinath and Major Tinncy. 

iibscmble 111 M.idras on Apiil 
izand will play an exhibition match there 
the next d.ij . Leaving Madras on Apiil 18, 
tbo members of the team will roach Colombo 
' ''’orning. The samo day another 

7m Jl:?? The team 

Will sail for New Zoal.ind on tho following day. 

Miinaxiukr has been selected 
to captnm the team. 

M VDIIAS TENNIb K.-INKINGB 

tho All- 

the- fiilbtx, n Ashoci.ition his draxvn up 

1- n. R.iclinpi).i 
2. T. B. n.ilagnpal. 

8- N.Iln.bn.iHW.„;,i. 

1- S. Narajiinaiuo. 

M. Jiuirikiiamiali. 

8- lx. R. Pi-a«ad. 

*• T. Rainanathan 
8- C.J. Mullen. ’ 

in •hwnnnil. 

10- U. Mnhadexan. 

WISH MAItTlEX GENENGEB 

Jlrok. mVSe“ ’"'■‘r 

the world’s seconds, beating 

Mavehatas of ft established by Miss 

.eaaias of 8 minutes 4'10 seconds in 1983. 



^CiBNCE 


FILM WOKlU 


t\Ti. EESEXHCH SCllOU-XBSmrs 
The Secreturj, Lady T.itii Sleinorwl. 
rites ; — 

AppUcatioos are iavitcd for ten e^icntific 
scholarsliips of the \alue of Its 150 iH?r 
month each for the jear 1935 3G 
The scholarships are open to men ana 
a omen and will ho tenable for a pcrio«l of 
t«ehc months commencing from the Ist 
3«ll,1935. Anj or all the scholarships roaj 
be extended for a further period of twelve 
months within the discretion of the trnstees. 
All old scholars who desire renewal should 
re applj. 

Applicants, who must be of Indiin 
nationality, must be graduates in mediiino 
or science of a rocognirwl onnersity 
Applications, must be addressed to the 
Swretarj.the laidj Tata Jlcmonal Trust. 
Bombn> nousc, Orucc Street. Fort. Bombay. 
BO aa to reach him not later than April 15. 

LiBOE&T TELEfeCOPB IN TUB BiST 
Frotweals are now being mooted for the 
construction of a highly eBicicotartrooomical 
observatory At the Indian lostitute of 
Science. B.ingalorc 


CINE EXUIUITION 

The opening cdiemony of the first Photo- 
Cine-R.idio Evhibition, organised hj the 
Motion Picture Society of India, was per- 
formed by Sir M ViswDswaniyja, ex-Dew-an 
of Mysoie, on Fehruiiry 19. at the Town Hall. 
Bonilny. m the presence of a large gathering 
of leading busmessnion. indnstruilists 
and ofiicuhi. 

Sir M. Vwweftwar.iyya, in declining the 
Exhibition oi>cn. Mid that the commerci.il 
and sotwl MgQifteance of the film industry 
was lery gieat and theie was grc.it nefsl for 
the Gocctuuient Agency or some business 
exocutiie in lontiict with the Goioinment 
to .ittend to the giow ing needs of tlic iiidustn’ 
which was at present tmoignnised in 
the countii 

Referring to the lequjiemeiits of the 
industiy. Sit Visweswarayyaemphasisedthe 
need foi lehable statistics of this industry 
and sxid that the higher scientific eiynipmcnt 
and training needed for the purpose were 
l.icLiag and that the necessary initiative to 
provide this should come, ns in the Western 
countiies, from the Goiernment. . 


In an interview. Sir C. V. ILiman. Director U1NT6 

of the Institute, said that the final plans and fieio uio ft 
estimates bad not been prepared. which Mr. Cliffi 

The obseriatory, he Mid, would be fitted {fever 

with a high power telescope, which would If thme 

perhaps be the largest of its kind m the E.ast. stay aivay and 


UINTB TO CINESll-GOERg 
Ileio UIO fine hints to Cinema goers 
which Mr. Chitoid Bower gives hia rwiders: 

1 . Never visit the cinejij.i just to kill 
lime If tbme is no good film you must see, 
stay away and save yooi time and money 


Various woiks of improvement ftie also for W bwmyier week. 

^ingcairied on in the Institute- A large i Goto the pictuics alone whenever 

nnmbcrofborewells have been sunk with a i»ssiWe. Tbe distraction of a comp.'inion 
vievv to avoiding the high charges which the prevents you from soaking yourself in a 
institute now- incurs by getting its water aim's utmospliere. 
supply through the City distribution system. o t. ^ 

B. itead as many reviews as possible 
A vr.W TlieoBV Of RELXTIMTY but ulwajs use your own judgment. Dig out 

A new mathematical theory of relativity 

presented recently before the D. P- Academy j tr ■ ^wtertuinment to yon. 

nt Sc'iencoby Sir Shah Miibanimad Suleman. make up your mind about 

Chief Justice of the Allahabad High Court, w film from the reviews, study the still 


appears to have attracted attentioa in Europe pictures m the cinema show cases or the film 

and Amenca and it is reported that Papers They nio a great help in wssessinn 

investigators are checking his nistbeniatical * Wms quality. “ 

theory us they consider it to be on the border S. Above alt. take film 

line between the classical mechanics of Sir and with restraint ' Thnao S setioosly 

I^c Newton and the newer concepts of trouble to find ont what they wmt, 'V’“ * 

Professor Albert Einstem. forward to ^sappoLtme^ “ ‘ 
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AUTOMOBILES 


AVUTlOh 


MOTOR CVR IMPORTS 

Ameriun is makinR n bold bid to captiue 
tbe Indian motor car market. This 1ms 
been the Bro\\inR iminossion of motoi car 
imiioiters of Bombii>. whicti is. bj thoway. 
the imntiiul centie in this trade. 

Amoiica bns Rucceoded in phw mg on the 
Indiivn maikct iie.iilj four times as many cais 
as fibe did in 10,12 30 This is diSLloswl b> a 
ift'ii the nine montliB of 

103i-Jo in comparison ^Mth the 6 .amc ncrio .1 
of ta 0 pro% loiis j c.n e. The United Kingdom 
^\hidi baa had siipicmac-j foi yeais in this 
fle d, to be losing gioiind, ns it is 

whcNcd that tbe actual atatiatical eur\c foi 
tbc lemaminq iiu.uloi of 103 i.H 5 «iii 
icmain unaltered. 

, Ooniparing the ,„h,c, 

70 80 lakhs of nipees for the (orreRnondme 
periods of 1033.81 and 1081.85 rcKiHrctue? 

AHhoiigh other countries arc not bciiouK 
tompetitorB, Canada has been imshinc bei 
successfully m the Indu^ mmket for 
^tal> Snathe 
polil™ tomilnts 1 „ 1 , i,,." 

pillion alnict «t«t,onnrj' J«p,,n „ 

kODKBIKo IlonPS AT COllSEns 

Jlcclr.,- hern „ill preent th„ Jrivc, Iri™ 
hearing any bound or noise fiom in ^ 
that nmy bo coming loiiards him 
other a. thohrS. "; 

advisable to loivAo tbe biilfnn ‘t is 

nllor orerj- Ion .“oX'™ "'i! 

hooting continuously. ' ot 

MOTOR \l:iIICW.H IN kNolanD 

The regiBlnitions of new mnfnp.M.:i . 
tbo Unitoil Kingdom during tho mcmlh "f 
January tot died «7,1C0. an uicreaKc^K 
on tbo corroRiTondmg Hguie of I 93 
classes of yhicles shaied the incrraif 

the heuMest m regard to pmi£ 
motorcars. insate 


TRAINIKO IK A\TATIOK 
In U'lily to a question in tlie Assembly 
nsking for the number of pilots nnd airmen 
in the service of tlie Government of 
India m the Posts and Telegraphs., depart- 
inciit and what' facilities have been 
nlTonled them. Sir Frank Noyce replied that 
the Government do not operate any air 
bCTMce and theiefoie did not employ any 
pilots. The agreements with the three 
cont|uniCR opcinting air mail ' services in 
Iiidi.v, namely. Indi.vn Transcontinental 
Aiiwayb Ltd.. Tata Sons Ltd., and Indian 
National Airwavs Ltd., piovide that these 
coiniMaiea should employ the largest 
petcemtage of Indian peihonnel reasonably if 
possible and us soon ns buitahic qualified 
lndiaiii.niciuail,iblc. With tho development 

Vn »n India, a gieater number of 

•lualifiod pilots will mitiimlly bo in demand by 
the opeintmg companies. In regard to 
f.ic I lii.» rot tminme, tlio Go.oinmcnt tvill 

; 1 5' " ''1'’ ‘>'0 rot™! Ti'-' r"”!! 

'reiP tlio p.ocooila of nddilional Ini 
on petrol „,ed tor n,l„l,o„ ,,i„po8C8 nliicli is 
Stnnt o( seholarships 
JS "“'"‘""‘P lo Indinns tor 

ndinnccl tminine iniumtion. 

KEW LAPPING (mouNUS POE AIRCBAPT 

...ehLlV'/"'*’"" !“b» buildinss. 

fornin, .'niiona for landing Rroiinda 

K»mLi n ,, '; “t '“St. is tho lienotBir 

aS?, ’ n ’ ‘bn Aerodrome 

Gsn.>t B.il.iin, Inlc 0„il 
one time Ho ''n Admimity, and nt 

Bomb,., Po'rt T.nS '"‘'n' ‘■nsinee. of the 
improvement of the Auln-.i * ° 

t'lwot iiwehim. m. f '‘ixinelicopter 
R.vy8, nnd lJu- .-FT I of accidents, he 

of coSed >■" tl'c middle 

landings both iim' ^ plans for such 

e iwlh impiacticable and undesirable. 

Ttir. „ ^‘••'TOnus IN AIR 

e8tabIwhod''ieceiitv‘^' records were 

"laiSSui nine-ton 

Ameterdim iidi«fn„' London to 

one hour. miles in exactly 

freight and 'mTi'l ^ o'er a Ion of 
London — 820 mJirl • Cologne from 

208 miles per hour “’Routes, averaging 
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KSRtCCLTDUF. IS CEYLOS 


n?DUS liVBOCR IS BURMA 


The , deTelopnient of fruit iniiiistTy TO 
CejJon. with ft view to fii\i'iil>inR tl»€ letaiids 
tequiccmenta of fioits, rnrtieulfirb linies, 
oranges anil grapes, is enTisagcd by the 
Director of Agnculturo in hts administration 
report for last je.ar. The Director sft^s 
" Not’onls' could the Island entirel' eiipph 
its own needs in Ihese fruits, but there 
shonld he possibilities for e\port to othw 
countries and espocialh to isiipplj the ships 
that pass through the port. Insteiid, we find 
a large importation of fruits often of ft most 
inferior qiialitj, Cej Ion being ft satiafftctor) 
disposal gi-ound for poor qiinlit> fiuits from 
other countnes,” 

Reporting on tho work of the propagnmla 
diiUton of the Aericultuinl ^iwrtmcnt 
duTiag the first 'scor of its eaialenee. the 
Director of ARticulture states that during 
tho jenr over 25,000 rilhgors nltendeil 
lectures, Iwth in English and the Vernnculai, 
which were illlustratiKt with lantern slides 
and films. This had the effect of stimulating 
new interest in Agricultural prohleois and 
the eridence is already more tlian eumeient 
to justify tho cieation of tins brnneh of the 
Department's woi\ 

lASn REtTSPE IN C P 
Tho condition of agriculturists m the 
Central Provinces i« giiing some cause foi 
ansiety. Fallowing remission of land reseniie 
in parts of Hftrsud Tnhsil wherA the crops 
have failed, the Deputy CommissKwer, Mimnr. 
has sanctioned comidete suspension of land 
revenue recoveries m several vill.-iges of 
Kbandwft Tahsil and a partial sc-,i>eDSion in 
others. The total suspension of land Tevemie 
is estimated at one likh of rupees m 
that di'-trict. 

W’KE« meORT DBiy 
Sir Joaeph Bhoro introduced in the 
Degislaf ive Assembly, on Slarch 18. a Bill for 
amending the Indian Tariff Act 1831. which 
reduces the wheat import duty from Bs.2 
to Bs. 1-8 per cwt. The Bill also restores 
formal cquahty in the levels of dnties on 
wheat ftnd wheat floor. The Bill imposes a 
duty of 12 annas jier mnnnd on imported 
broken rice of foreign origin. 


Adcputntion consisting of Jlr. P. C. D. Clinri. 
fi member of the Council of State, nnd 
Mr. N. M Joshi. Mr. V. V. Gin, Pundit 
NiUkantlift Das, Mr K Nageswnra Rao. 
Air N G Ranga and Dr. T. S. S. Raj.iD, 
members of the Assemhli . united on Sir Fmnfc 
Noj€!o. {M ember for Industiies and Labour), in 
the Socretnii'il,. DelVn. on MatiVi Ifi, to 
icrtam matters icgarding Indian IinlKiur 
III Dutina Ml A. Riio was nNo with 
llio deputation 

The deputation stated that employ ment of 
Iftlioui through eonti actors was an 
unmitigated eiil gning ii«e to indebtedness, 
nibitrary dismissal*, deduction*. from wages 
nnd MneinpJoiment A* n remedy for tliesp 
e\iU they suggested the employ tnofit of 
specnl Ubotii ofilreirt ili.irgcd with the duty 
of contiolling eng.igements disinissaU nnd 
imyments to hboiircrs They stressed tho 
need foi e\tending the applicntion of the 
ptoMSKmsof the Payment of Wages Bill of 
IfM.t to all mdtistiml woikcrs including dock 
labourer) in nititiift 

Sir Ffonk Nosce assured the deputationiats 
that he would hcai in mind the views 
erpres-sc*! hi them when the question ofn 
tiade Agteonient between India and Rurinn 
would come up for final settlement. 


OOTERNME^T’B LABOUR POLICY 

Od March ID. the Assembly voted down 
without A vlivision Mr. N M. Josbi's token 
cut intended to voice the giievances 
of labour. 

Both the mover and Mr. V. V. Gni 
criticised Government’s apathy towards 
laliour and siiggosteil wajs and means to 
remove them Mr. Joshi fm-ther said that 
Govcmwvervt abwild eschew -violence 
themselves if they wished to root out violence 
m others. Mr. Giri pleaded for n planned 
economy and action under the Trade 
Dispute Act. 


the Home Member and the Industries 
MmW vehemently .lefendeil Government 
Attitude and said they were acting ir 
AW^nee with the recommendations n) 
_laS„Sniuey Commission. 
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GENERi^L 


COOKS RECEIVED 


i;vTio>:u. rcttua works 
B oth Orpftt Biitnin nml Amorioa nro 
BpcmlinB Imso himiH on piililio woiVs for U»p 
puri’n'’0 o! K'niog rmiitoMoroV in 
of iliKtro‘*‘4 nml nlwo to ci\c cffocl to pome 
nocih'J rrfornis jn ofononiir lifo It n l>oinR 
rcftlisotl howincr that thoso tK'nofits nre onU 
tcmr^irnrj nnd nro not roinmonHimito with 
the money that tliov cost In tlie Uoitnl 
Kingilom since 1019 o'er £700,000.000 li«\e 
liecn Bpent on new liuusinK sfliemes 

Mvout £lftO.QOQQOQ luv\c l>eeu spent in 
the ty\mo periotl on mail hdiemen and nlxnit 
£120,000.000 on leleiihone cle'elopmenl. 
0'er‘lho Mime peuod sehenieH of a wnle 
range of tipcs at an estimateil ro«l of 
£190,000.000 and numljeiinK 17.Cl0were 
afisHted liV Rianli from a sp< < inl « oinmiUee. 

— tlie UriemploMnent (liantn Committee 
Binallcr suiiH hn\e l>eon si>ent 1)\ slaliitorj 
companies with State aid on the 
dc'clopment of tlieir iindertaUmBK and b> 
public nutlioiities on bind settlement, hml 
drainaRC, nssUtanro for colonial de'olop 
mont, fisheij harhouie, rmal water auppl> 
and other worke. 

NRW JAOIKS IN Tnr rUNJAll 
A eoi/imt()iii7tic announces that in piiisii- 
ance of the policy announced in April 1917, 
of creatinfi new Jngirs in the runjnb, Jnsint 
in the shape of smnts of Ils. 270 per annum 
were awarded to eighteen persona tenable for 
their life, and half that number to single 
descendants to bo eboson b> the Oovcmor-in- 
Council. Grants, to which n definite condition 
of “ continued good conduct, steadfast lo>-nlty 
to the IGng-Empernr and aeti'o Rooil service 
to public or Govoinment nttnclics, 
aggiegatc to Bs 4,C00>oarl>. 

TllF. INDIAN ROTjDir.ft 
“ Wo were miuh stiiuk b) the iiinrselloiis 
military manccuvres held recently in Delhi. 

I think the Indian soldier is an example to the 
world in rogauHo enicicncy and disiipline.” 
BO remarked Cnpt. Kiiab Kunjnra, Secre- 
tary of ti\e Siamesp Militaiy Delegation, now 
in India, in the course of conversation with n 
AfrtfZrn* reporter recently. 

RIHAR EAIITIIQUAKK 

A coinprehonsivo report of 22 chapters on 
the Bihar Eartluinake and on the measures 
taken in consequence thereof uplo Detemlier, 
81, 1934, compiled bj Mr. W. C. Rrctt, C.I.1:.. 
I.O.S., Belief Commissioner, baa been published 
by tho Government of Bibar and Orissa, 


Bvoi.mos or niNOU Morm. Idralb. By 
Rir P. R, Si\n«waini Aijar, K.c.R.I., Calcmta 
Uni'ersily. Price Bs. 2-B. The thirteen 
rlmptcm which ronipri«se Rir Snaswami 
Airar's Knmala rjcctnre's to the Calcutta 
University deal with the evolntionarj- 
chanwlerof the moral ideals of the lUndns 
aw reflected In their fyicml laws nnd 
ciistiims Moral ideals are no more st.atioij- 
an and inimulable in India tlmh elsew here, 
and Sii Sivnswnmy Aiynr atresoes the ncetl 
for nd,»ptntion to the pnicticnl requi^- 
inents of the age. A detaileil review of the 
liook will follow. 

Mai'iana Sntniii and Ualvu KnAYTASi. 

Ity Bustom Peslouji BhaiLwalln: Tlic 
I P Mission Press. Surat. Prite Bs. 4. 
This wmk contains a hiographical 
study of the bite Rlnims nl-Uicnva 
Mnulaiiiv Shibh No’mani, a well known 
Oiientnl Mholnr nnd a translation of his 
leview of Umar Hhnvynm's iwlry nnd 
plulosophv fioin the Urdu work Sher-nil* 
Ajam. Vo) I. A pKtiiro of KhanTtm 
bv the courtesy of Sir Farulhlioy Oiirrim* 
bho> gives additional clinrm to the volume 
whose print nnd gct*np arc well executed 
by tlie I. P. Mission Press of Sumt. 

Vai.miki BamayanAi (Condensed in the 
PootVown wolds’). Tlic Text in Devaim* 
gnri nnd English translation by Prof. 
P. P. S. Sastri of tbo Madras Presidency 
College. With a Foreword b> the Bt. 
lion. V. B. Biifatri. V.C., C.ll. Be. 1-4. 
To Subs, of the “Indian Beview,” Be. 1. 
G. A. Natesan & Co., JI.adrnB. 

SciKKCE Asn Monism. By W. p. D. 

Wightman. Allen A Unwin. 

^ ^y T. Wigley, Af.A. 

(Cantab). Allen A Unwin. 

Taav. UWiTOYi'AW OT Srsps. By A. D. Mnrtiii. 
Allen A Unw in. 

Indian PnomnmoN IiIanitar. By C. 
B.ajngopnlacbnr. Congres<rrrohiliition Com- 
millcc. (Can bo had of Gandhi Ashrnni, 
Tituchcngode). 

Tnr BRIITAnARANYAKA UPANISllAD. By 
hwium Mndbavananda, Advnita Ashrama. 
Alajavati. Almorn. 

SAcniiD Tiiodquts ciille.1 from the world’s 
inastecminds. i^y Ibmanadasn K. 8, 
faesbagiri, Brodie’s Bond, Mylapore, 
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KING GEORGE OF ENGLAND 

Mr. ARTHUR LAMSLEY* 


*'pHGliAND is fortunate m ber Kikr 
A— he h (i great grentlemm " A 
princvpal oOtouil of the Un»te<l States 
Emtwssj. in Lon<lon. snul thtvr words to me 
neentlj whilst wo di^wsMnj* the wotW 
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. It U. Kltfl fitOBOE V 

pconomic sitiintion. I am sure this is the 
Intemation'il oinnion of Englind's Monarcli 
and whj on Maj GtJi. the King’s Silver 
Jubilee, tnessAEPs. of concntuUtion (tom the 
ends of the eiirth And from eTpr> n'ltion, iii)l 
arrive at EucLinghani Palaee. 

In ft world of c.apriclous changes, of 
toUcring natidnal prestige, of republics, 
dictatorshivis wri'l Soviet CovnTOunwtn, alone 
amongst the powerful Euroiiean nations, 
England hi\s stood b> the lilonarebj and in 
return for her onf.iltennf! trust h.os been 
thnce-blcssed b) the inestimable services of 
a good and wi«e King Aiwrt from the 
steadying confidence giien bj the present 
NationaJ Goi eminent, it has bee^ " 


Majest). who. during these unprecedented 
times of reenmng crisis, hjvs been the 
nation's sheet anchor * ^ _ 

During the past three K^^rs, England haa 
rc diacoNCTcd its sowl which has been renewed 
and re Ti'ificd b) the cramrie, charactep nod 
personality of the King Serene, resolnte, 
and c.alm. with natural charm and wondorful 
self possession, with confident ftssumnee In 
the ahititi wf the enwntry to pwU through its 
every cn<i8. King George has been the ideal 
Engh»bnmn shunmng all forma of etaggem* 
tion. loving the natural things of life nnd of 
earth by which men and women hare attained 
nobiUty tvnd dignity of character. 

On ennoent public occasion, when tho rest 
of (he world has been ” listening in ”, His 
Maiesty has spoLen with wise reserve, and 
nfivay-s with the right words, lucid, and 
logical, anil cnTcfvilly concise sentences, 
constructive nnd definite in plan nnd purpose. 
Tlehind this seeming reserve there is 
an vinhwtried vitality of a dynninir force 
nnd rners:v of mind, amazingly alert, 
concentrate*! and creative, shftttorlng moRp- 
nees and littleness, intolerant of vaunted 
inefficiency, driven along by nn irnnginntion. 
which IS coBipre/iensiVo and thoroughly 
practical, and n, natnre, conservative, 
nnderstanding, linked with a liberal 
itaventurous spirit. 

By virtue ol his high ofiice. the King has 
to pvcrcise perfect detachment, yef to be the 
wntre of the scene. Looking back on those 
dark days of August 1931, one can see with 
w^t remarkable diplomacy and trereendouR 
^If possession Kiog George handled one of 

hme has to lace lot , centnna 
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I^n the long lino of Englkh Sovereigns, there 
has never Lcen n reigning monarch who has 
captivntoil and held so socurelj’ tho heart 
and imagination of tho people, and never 
ono who has eo completely and eineerely 
understood them. 

His Majesty’s public conduct is inspired 
solely by his private life. It should not be 
surprising to anjoncto learn King George 
hVe man} great men, has a number of guiding 
maxims for signposts along life’s path. And 
ono of the most simple and significant of these 
maxims is : Teach me to bo obedient to the 
rules of the game.” How well Gooroo V 

X 

Another nmxim wliicli hangs m Ris 
and^^f at Buckingham Pnhico 

Betilimcnlamv. admirins ll'c on« aSa 
displayed more simpl} or aincercl> than m 

Sisl 

to cry over spilt milk.'” ^ ^ ^ 

the poSS oT the CnitS 

rorhapJ’ this .naxim‘1h 
universal appeal U- '‘T.™ i!' 

^in. it I mnv- Jf r *o 

mo to bo a cood lo tt"®*’ 

loves and has an interest 

of sport, hut the only one in 

can take a personal and active part * ut 

k“ i„“Ta 

sail in the Solent n.s MaC^ci ’^’ 
and races hard, and la 
when seated at the helm of '‘K’ 
measuring a distance ^•ttnnnta 

“™“. arilianl. „ith’ lh« pmcujjc™''',"''- 
aoaman. cajoymg IL. cballoam alS Sant.? 


challenge of an opponent. Ready at all 
times for an emergency, the King is a 
member of the UnfonniVi's crew ; the pomp 
ceremony and responsibility of his great 
offiw are left awhile to take part in a 
thrilling race in w hich he is out to win. 

On a memorable day in the Solent. I well 
remerahor nritanma racing a dead-heat 
vitli the American designed and built 
b^ooncr Westicntd in which I raced, 
nttcr battling for fifty miles in a raging storm 
off the Isle of Wight. It Mas the classic 
wo of the l.ast half centmy. in u hich the 
JvingB }ac!it challenged the iiig schooner 
evoiy inch of the course. On account of tho 
s^rm the judges could have stopped the race 
after the firet loiind. especially ns tluec of tho 
lug j^hts had been driven J»ack to hnibour, 
but the King uns taking apeisonnl part 
m tho laco and two rounds were sailed. 

At the end of five hours’ racing in which 
of G nTu “P the docks 

re«u t 'vn» n ■lotid.licnt, n, 

w.nj" rami' nr lipnd lo 

ll"^ ‘'"'"‘J’ Ind tlic clicnrins lor 

D P 'Kr’''''""' O'™™, Tl,nmn» 

a W l!;?. ’. e»n«i AWran, onco 
tho n '' “>'“"8 CUppnr in 

In n ' , AinonBst no olhei- pooplo 

One of King George’s greatest delichts is 

E.="?r 

"in 

citirenfihip No 

;atnt to£" 

liro'^lhed by tho 
civiUscl vorhi fooh tSt Kinc tho 

Own a soioreicn— bMc ^ ^ George is more 
friend. The nm^,- ? P<'rsonnl, fatherly 

the material cxnrer'^ he inspires is 

EnglisJ, an. imWn *’'!'* ‘"‘‘h. Tho 

their King. fortunate people in 



RURAL reconstruction IN INDIA 

BV Vmv. KRISHMA KUMAR SllARMA, M.A.. 

(S'tnjiiiiiKt Uliarmn Colltut. Sntrnl'janj ) 


I N He budget for llHi-HC. there is i>ro»Mion 
* for one ctorv ct ruixx-s for runil u^Uft 
work; while the l*i-o\inciul Iniltistrul 
Conference of lO"}! imiler the chairmnnship 
of Sit Geotfie Schuster wt ni>iirt bonic 
money for cottnKe imlustnes for >«noiis 
I'roTintcs. The hohlinu of the Croi> 
rianniDK Conferente iind tertum other stejm 
taken both 1)3 I’roiintial nni! Cenlnil 
Oo3crninents show that there l«« t» 

dei’nrturc from the traJitionul attitmle of 
faigeer fatre. 

Tlicse inniHUreH nre. lioweM'r, nnore or h'ss 
un-to ordinnled and kwittiwl This is not 
what IS Oesired uoJ tomnienbuiate with the 
magtntwSe of t\ie task. There shoulil lie a 
I'Unned «> stein of rural etononi) Kiii<k<1 b) 
Borao Centra] Mmhiner>. <.on»istios of the 
cc^tCMiitalncii of the V'^uflo aixl the 
OoicrnmoDt. This can bwt t«o done b> 
betting ui> a S3Stcni of Economic AAxwor3 
AS IQ Euroi'ean countries, supple- 
mcntcil b) simitar bodies in the provinces. 

There should he a Rural Development 
Board in ever) province coiisistini? of about 
80 i>crsons representing the people and the 
Govetnmeot. There should be lepreseiita 
tion of Co oi>eintiTO Dcpartniont. Industries 
Department, Education and Public Health 
Departments and of experts in other hues ns 
engineering, etc. These Provincial Rural 
Development Boards should work in 
colI.^bonitiOD with the maebiner> at 
the Centre. 

A fi\e-3cnr plan should be started lot ever) 
prowmee with the neccsMr> hacking of the 
Oorernment. The plan should be a 
systematic attack on all aspects of mnil 
problems : material, cultural, nod humnni 
tanan. A definite programme should be hud 
down foi the coming year coupled with a 
teotative programme for the quimjiiennial 
period in advance The results of tUo 
immediate preceding year should bo 
teMETwed by the Derelopmenl Bcsirds to 
see the achiewcroents made and improve- 
ments effected 

Similarly, there should ho local ccopomic 


the linnd>i of Covc-rnment oOici.ils, biislnesn 
niea and others intcrt-vtc-d in rural rccon- 
btriiction bclic'iiii^ Men imbued vvitb ii 
spirit of tJvcial serMce ewn start centres at 
which training can lie given to our c'ducnted 
young mc-n in r»r»l uolfurc nnd oronciniic' 
sc lictucH iviid LiU-c on these centres cvin he 
iniiIti|iliod These locnl schemes should 
de^irnd upon ]c>int resources nnd the 
Oovi-rninefit anil locnl Imclics should grant 
cash aiilmidies to Llieiii on certain conditions. 

In Jainin, III model villuges Village 
Improvement .Vshociations have Iveciv startevl 
for Mirn! improveiiient Their ineinlicrshii> 
consists of the heads of tamihfvt, in n village 
or in a group of vilbiges This Association 
miots once or twice a year to chalk out n 
proginmine of Mlhige nphh work nnd to take 
stock of the existing situation. Its evecutivo 
committee iiieits oftener. say, onconmonUi 
to wliicb iniiiortant business nven and olhcrn 
interested in such sihemcs nre iDvitcd. The 
wants of the village, Us resources, tho 
l>ossibihties of starting now industclcs and 
Iho condition of tho existing ones nro tho 
subyectstlmt form part of the discussion at 
the meetings of the executive council. 

The Village ImiHovcmefil Assoemtion keeps 
cceistera of Uio income of individual lamilies 
for lilt- year m qmstion, of the income of the 
village for tho year in review, nnd a progress 
legister for the past years showing the 
progress made year by year, which may give 
some guidance lor Ibo future plan of 
action and which lodicntps the extent of 
ptogress made 

Tho expenses of the Association aic met 
out of A fund cieutcd by levying a sort 
of CC68 on every member family and partly 
from gcaats by locnl bodies and from 
donations giv en by philanthropic individuals. 
Tb« po^hiUtwa oC Uvo vitavUng of such 
Associations should be* tonsideied seriously 
TO selected places in India also on the 
Japanese model. The success gamed in a 
few selected places should be utilised for 
Cocming such Asssociations elsewhere also, 
where conditions prove to bo propitious. 

The whole plan of Central. Provincial and 


councils or local development boards fn rural Local Development Boards should consider 
districts which should seek co-opcraiion at _^,^^^Is>aspect8 affecting rural conditions 
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ficlieniG of compulsory primary education 
should be planned preferably on the model 
of South American nepiiblicHi In South 
Amcrioi there is a central school forngioup 
of\illaKes to which children of Echool-going 
age arc admitted. They arc biought to the 
school fiom their honics and taken Ix«k m 
c-irri.iges ai ranged by local authorities. This 
makes a B.i%ing in reclining as well as in 
non-ii-ciiinng expenses and inerixises the 
ijuahty and ijuantity of Ic-vching. The s.une 
8 } stem should he tried in Inth.i also iii 
connection with primal j education in iiiral 
areas and a five jear plan Rhoiild lie starlisl 
in eYc*r> ino\iticc pioiiding for the iiniMirting 
of education to a definite numher of tliildien 
twery year. 

The oicihauling of secondiri and Unix ei 
Bity islucation isalso nec-ess.ii> to lelMbihtale 
the rural eide. Practical tniining should In- 
Riieti in the use of modern tools and 
ruachtneo bo that cottiige industries shonhi 
tw Btartcsl in rural areas h> people Bca-ond 
nry und higher education m Indw is not 
jtimclcnlly i.rmjiciil l„ iiroyin. r„, 

liiimni™ litr. U..Uc..,l) cl, 
bo romoJi'llod to Bito „ i,r.utK,,l 1 „.„ i„ 
l»oi,li' m iiililition to in,pro\o iiuool, tl.o 
uiiltuml hlatidArds. ^ 

In Japan and other countneH. edmution i- 
ttde<liiatcl> pnictical. In Jaa,„ . 

higher mdustrul schools «,ili 

20,000 mobile |„,b„i„,,, ^ ' 

oiMit ion 

^ bnllmnt BmOimti-H nro m,„i Hommlly to 
by l-ri-jiarnl Koo„„..u. „„p „.,J, 

r„ .•'"■"-i™ 

(or trel.n.cl lo,lr,„l,„„ 
ml.nncl .-iloration i. ,,t.i, inu.l, 
to I. country n. tin- bnilO.tiK 
.tmm.b.r., etc., tint oocol „» „b 

£?;“ ribc.'’ 

Tlic rclorm ot ejoentioo ,, 

mentioncsl hm-a Will cnsite a practical hi,, 
and commercial niindtslness anonn 
educatest joting men and if other fnebth-* in 
TillageH for them arc rroxid<sl. theb «,ii 
publish themiches (hpre and w , 11 rarrx on 
ladnftnw and agric-alturc which will impure 
the rural aide and rcslacc, uncmplonnent h\ 

augmenting the wealth of the eoantx}. 


Cottage industries should he impioxedand 
new ones should be started in villages 
preferably on co-opeiativc lines wherever 
possible. If a spiiit of home discipline is 
infused into people and tliey ate made to 
cultivate a habit of woiking regular hours 
every <Liy, the village side is bound to hoconic 
prospcious A comprehensive rnriil survey 
will 01H.-11 out vast potentialities of develop, 
moot of irrigation schemes, new industries, 
livdioclcctiic bchemes. etc., and with the 
help of the latter, tlio establishment of 
cottage industries on lemiinerativc lines will 

Ik- iwssible. Sudi industries at picsont snfTer 
iiuiu difliculties of linante. oignnisation und 
iiiaiketmg, which f.in be lemoved by the 
• ombincd cffoits of tho people and the 
f.ovcniiieiit In the \J. P.. foi instance, 
flu- extension of hydro-electric scheme 

will iiiipiove agneiiltmo and c-ottago 

imiustiics and siieli possihilif jch exist in every 
which 

sliouid b(- fuDv <-\ji|orcd. 

m,|.io.c,l bs roi,.,,li,l,,li„B 111,, boldioB", by 
.T.1 1 "Srioiilliiral 

Omne'cr'iV'"'’ iC 11,0 n«™y 

iri;;. 

t>iiiUi|.b,. 1 : Mbilc ijcrbV.iVr' 
iwirtios should !«. "'’'"onstratlon 

on proimgandi ainor«t/Ti . ‘^fTy-ing 

C....blc .1,™, " 1 , "'""I folk lo 

of (.iiItivHtioii. “ •*''ttor methods 

Focwl wrvie..h shnnia , 
ruml nn-!»« to enli .l,|, , ‘‘’‘^‘■nded in 

improve l!,e,r }„„i, I ^ (p 

raeilili,N, on «.I. ,te I . Medical 

nonK-vislent in vin.i.,.„ ' I’nxticaliy 

Uiere I« » cr,„t n .,.,1 r„r and 

dif^ion. Wbf rrver p,.km1,1 
village Fflio-jl tnniiter wnd li "'h* of the 
moxcni.nl mav 1 -. ,„V; ; « o,«rat.ve 

In llm eumcuK of prim, rT 
knowledge r,/ ene ‘^J^cation. 

><- riven duo 
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imrortaoee, because manj diseases tprsiig np 
owing to sheer ignorance. 

Village sanitation in Indi.i is Ncrj deficient. 
'Water logging, p.irticul.irlj in Ibe rainj 
season near about Mll.iges, is \cri injunous 
to health as it spreads diseases ItVc niaLina 
and also makes the iill.iges impissable bj 
wheeled traffic during the season Adetjuate 
drain.ige schemes should be constructed to 
Tcmoie this delect. The improNcment ol 
Tillage roads and the introduction of tramwajs 
or light niilwajs in suitable areas is bound to 
maVe the Mll.igesidc ntttactise and »t should 
also facilitate the marketing of ngncuUurHl 
and industrial produce of iillagers 

Libraries in Till.iges should be started 
containing books of general know ledge and 
also books on hjgiene and those gning 
mfoimation about better methods of 
agriculture, the use of impleroents and 
marketing facilities, which maj be a sort of 
VTopaga&da among I'eopU for better living, 
better agriculture and better industries. A 
knowledge of cooi’erati\e principles can be 
spread in rural areas in this manner For 
want of funds, the 8>stem of circulating 
libraries maY be introduced as an 
experimental measure. 

The CO operative movement should here 
inforccd It has not made adeiioate success 
in this countr} although India is eiuinently 
suited for its grow tb. Tmiued men should 
organise such societies and they must 
permeate all asi^ects of the life of the 
cultivator. Credit facilities, marketing, 
the supply of loiplements, seeds, 
res, village uplift and consolidation of 
holdings — all these activities can be included 
within their purview. The movement must 
prove its eflicac} and usefulnessfo xieoplo and 
it IS then tint the> will appreciate it. But 
this requires monej which must be found by 
Government in the early stages at least. 

The help of University graduates can also 
be taken advantage of for rural nphft work. 
Some work lasting tor a period of four to ms 
months in a villige should be insisted upon 
by the Universities before a student becomes 
entitled to B. A. Degree. If necessary, the 
coarse and the iieriod of theoretical training 
may be correspondingly reduced This will 
give students a roral bias and bring them 
into hviog tooch with TiJlagers. This will 
al&o be a sort of preliminary training for 
them for carrying on some industries. 


manures, ■ 


It may be said that the riinil leconstrut'. 
tioa bchctne should be a part and parcel of a 
plan of economic dcielopmcnt of the 
country. Our young men after getting 
education do not settle in v illages but try to 
go and remain permanently in the towns. 
It IS partly the fault of education and is 
liaitly due to the absence of amenities of life 
in Milages, wheie conditions are not such 
tliat they may cany on independently some 
business or industry to e.iiD a decent liveli- 
hood If the vill.tgc side is pioyicrly 
attended to and economic and cultural 
conditions there aic iinptovcd, our young 
men will find it possible to settle m Milages, 
cam tbeir livelihood .ind spie.id culture and 
knowledge among the village folk by 
their euinipte. 

Thete improvements id rural conditions 
can remove poveity and find employ meat for 
the vast aimy of our educated unemployed 
young men They aie bound to raise the 
purchasing powci of the people and conse- 
(jueotiy their demand for the products of 
manufacturing mdustnes mubt increase. It 
may. thcrefoie. give an impetus to the big 
organised industries. Industnal and agricnb 
tiiral development are likely to follow 
rapidly and the n.itional div idend and the per 
capita income must use .ind this will prevent 
a colossal waste of hutiiiiQ and material 
resources of the country 
The Government of India, however, seem 
to bo against the intiodiiction of a pianned 
economic bysteni in this country; for 
according to Sir James Grigg’s speech 
ID the Assembly planned economy has not 
Bucceeded in any country. He said that 
America was not happy despite President 
Roosevelfh ^evv Deal, that Japan’s 
prosperity was only skin deep, that Italy 
and Germany weie not f.mng any better 
and that Russia, the urch planner of them, 
was IQ the throes of economic tyranny. He 
further remarked. " Now vj.® know where wo 
are. For this mild benevolent regime that 
now wistb. we are to substitute an autocratic 
Bway. But the real issue is whether the 
Indian masses are satisfied with their existing 
economic conditions under “ this mild 
tene.olert regime". Cooditions mould not 
b«r. been better, probably tbej eonldhure 
been morse if those coaatnes bad not started 
SSKS; ftbhbWy it cannot S 

conditions are better 
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would li.ucbwn in tlio nb&ciicedf economic 
pUns in Gciwanj. Japan. U. S. A., etc. 
iuings uiaj notha\e been pio^pcious in the 
countries wlikh Imd done economic planning , 
but tlicj arc certiunb hiipeiiorto tliobe in 
Inil,a»l,cro no i.kin lu, .0 to, boon .lortcd 
as Bliown by the following table 


NATIOXM, INCOMK \NU WKALTH 


I’opiil ition 
{millions) 


U. S.A 

CaiiiKlrt 

U. K. 
Japan 
Hr. Intb., 


Inic 
pel capita 
Hs 
2 O-'J 
1 2(18 
10‘J2 


W<*altli 
1H» lupita 


Its. 


9.HG5 

H02:J 

b.lJ71 

a.JJOH 


10!17 
4G 18 
f).". K(i 
.» 271 7.1 

,1,? o''.’',"",'"" ™l iimtl..- 

M oot Wiovo,,, toih,. 

bultt’ff. ‘"“'"‘'‘'J nit.mt linlu..,,,... 

"r.!, 1 " .iTr'it:'";: 

•■TH, o':,'";™ 


Pictection Act of the baine jear granting 
prefeiencc to Biitisb goods, is in keeping 
with the economic doctiine pleached by the 
Finance ilember to the Mcinbois of the 
Aswnibiy. The U. K. whobo economic 
bjhtein Sir James Grigg held up to the 
Assembly ns ideal is launching schemes which 
inspuit ifnot in name are tending towards 
economic planning. 

It is tine that the poor of the country 
c.innot be turned lieli in n single night or 
CTcn a joivr as the Finance Member pointed 
out. but gnulualncss too in the oconomio 
sphere is exposed to tlie danger of lapsing 
into stagnation. Economic conditions in 
coiintnc. like Gf.niany, U. S, A. and Japi.l., 

X Inch have adopted economic planning, nitj 
ilocidedly superior to those in India. 

tcoiioinic plonninc ami u.iul r«om,truc- 
liai. .t-bi-mra .1,0,11,1 be .lartcl in India nol 
onl, la-ca,,^. tl.,.j- ha,,, boon adoplod by 

ordo. ol the do) , bat also bmiu.c iindot a 
►>»toa, ii„j,l),„B a ooiiiplclo lock ol oconomio 

I'™,.!,. „ imsonibij. 

{.. I J* ^ iiitihhcs. Lcouomio planning. 

hr, "" ‘ “"J l-rolllme tro,n 

5 .ZSr'T .'““"tri™.!* bound 

amiiH iiKelj to impiove nalioiml xxeullh anil 
to mliKc unemplojmcnt and poxerty! 


TO A BUDDHA 


liv Mk E. H 


xl^^L\VIS 


Noj. do nol n,o.k in.. «ill, 

The fpVmbd pageant of .II 


N’aj. do not mock me >».tb il.ai 
Born of a ,<auv 



The Education of SoyietW^^^^n 

By Mr a. RAMAIYA, M-*. =.I-. jXv. 


ofSeial souTce of the recent Reimtt 
of Joseph Stalin on the work of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Parti of the 
Soviet ilnion says that “ in the Rpherc of 
the cnltnral development of the countrj 
we have the following (o) The mtrodoction 
throughout the U. S S Tl of universal 
compnlsori elementavj cdwcation and an 
increase of hteraej nmong the population 
from 67 per cent, at the end of 1930 to 
tiO per cent, at the end of 1933 <W 
A.n increase in the numher attending schools 
\>k Ift'lft ta 

26.419.0^ in 1033 Of these, the number 
receiving eiementarj education increased 
from 11,697,000 to 19.163.000 , middle school 
education increased from 2.458.000 to 
3,074,000, and higher education incieased 
from 207,000 to 401,000. (c) An increase 
m the number of children receiving pre school 
edoention from 938,000 m 1929 to 5.917.000 
In 1033.” 

This progress is andonhtedly verj 
remarkable. But for some time past the 
Soviet authorities haio become restive 
about the present gcnerntion of children 
and have begun to donbt the wisdom of 
some of their educational theories 
and innovations. 

What has been the education of a Sonet 
child thus f.ar’ From the very first the 
Soviet school aimed to be as different from 
the hated Ts.arist school as it iK>s»ibl) could. 
Formerly te.aching was theoretical, altotmct , 
thereCore the Soviet school had to be made 
part and parcel of life ; children had to 
acquire knowledge not so much from books 
as from visits to factories, from actanlly 
working there a certain number of hours 
each month, from visits to farms, city 
institutions, etc. 

Itigid discipline and absolute re8i»ect for 
authority were characteristic features of a 
Tsarist school Soviet children, therefore, 
had to he given the right to talk in class, 
to answer in groups, oc individually, or all 
together, or not at all. as they wished. 


ac.,- r • ? 

The teneher at first al^^A^not-and later 
could assert his aunioiitj. 'T^hiJdrcn 

particil’®*ted in tenchers~^ meetings, 

and took an active part in shaping 
school policies and netii dies Soi let children 
are m’" t.aoght that there is no. God. that 
religio® an invention of the rich for the 
espUM^atwn of the poor, that class hatred 
must be rdased They me encomaged 
At Chi‘''’tnias tune to go round and convert 
those ' haekwaid” childi-cn who may still 
w.ant t** l*ave Christmas tiees and celebrate 
the >a the traditional manner. As n 

wiitei'Ot aulhoiity. Mr W. H. Chamberlin 
6tatc(t mT'oreig/i Avails 'Qattuary Tdlrtij : 
(Iveiy teacher is obligated to give anti- 
religiouA mstiuction. not only in the 
(.jass room but through such media ns 
^vcu’^iobs to nnti-religions musoiims and 
the organization of atheistic skits, play sand 
cuynirals Then, too. a good dose of the 
•Y<M\r Plan is inserted into every course 
of study . and a bust or picture of Lenin is 
to be found in almost every class room. 
Children are politically propagandised In 
the schools tiom a sery early age, eyento 
UjC point of being pressotl to vote approval 
foi" sentences of evecution which are passed 
„pon accused, eountei reiolution.anes and 
sohotcurs. 

Again. Fairy atones and even pictures of 
^oouine animals, acconiimnied by jingling 
rhymes, are now frowned on ; and children 
trOm Mj early age are supposed to 
roocentrate on the problems of the Five 
Y«vir Plan Even toys nre ra.ade with 
8. view to turniuR children’s ideas along 
definite lines Military to\s and models 
fpim a large part of the equipment of every 
school and kindergarten ; pi ery child knows 
aliout the aims of the lied Army, u taught 
tpe history of the levolution, the necessity 
of proletarian dictatorship, and similar 
communist doctrines. 

The following excerpt from a symposium 
on the proper kind of Soviet toy sis nuite 
typical ; *■ 

Show the chidren mnligoant ennoatores 
Tsars, capitalists, policemen, priests. 
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Sbovr them thp faces of Rabolcors, 
biircaxicrats. piivate traders. Show them 
proletarians of Europe, America. Asia and 
Africa. And instead of carriaces and 
phaetons, we need toys that reflect oor 
technical revolution • cranes, machines 
tractors, motor c\ cles antomata 
When Russia, under the Five Year PUn 
beffan to industrialise, and the need for 
enRinoera, mechanics, fhemists became 
cre.atcr and Rreater. it was found 
tliat those childien were lamentably 
^ckinR in conciotc. factual knowlcdRO. 
They eould make a speech on the 
Communist International, but could not 
name somo European capitals and were vacuo 
about placinR a decimal point The\ reail 

teacher had to boRin with lessons m 
ftnthmohe. A rcorRanisation of the mcUimls 

was^ rn ,nf ‘1'«->l‘hne 

ro. ntroduoed toRethcr w,th Ibe 
f"caimnation Rjstom " 

hcSlI to •'"f'^nties 

r” 

educatcsl in a childrc^I 


onions. But she did not know that it was 
wrong to drive the nail into tho tjTC, that 
5*011 should not cat from n knife. She and 
her older plaj’mates knew about 

international solidaritj*, but did not think 
of offering a scat in the car to an old man 
or woman. * Wlij* should I yield my* scat ? 
He has a ticket and so have I — and 
I sat down bcfoie him,' was the 
children’s argument. 

Our children." hsments Koltzov, "arc 
not taught sufficiently tho simple rules 

of collective life." He affirms that 

bourgeois” rules constitute good 

prolcLarian ethics and wants Ltidochka 
r , 1 ., He wants, 

liucloohlvn. when she grows np. not 
only lo surprise people hy her dialectical, 
rioctical mind but also not to breathe into 
peoples faces, not lo eat from a knife, lie 
le^ angular, become, in short, a girl with 
M horn one could fall in lov c. 

. But a ^vict teacher may anxiously ask? 

It you tench children to pick iin things 
I'Zr , t" Ihom In 

I™ In inlnmiiit In 

raKni'""'n"'". ""I '™<'I'inB 

rules of Ibe old regime ? " 


BOOKS ON RUSSIA 

Tiib nnasisN Rr.voi.xjTiON 
Jiy James Manor. Rs. 

Rrti Russia 

OermaTb 7 ri‘’‘'“'’‘‘, Translated from the 
'■ermnn by Ed.-n and Cedar P.ml. R«. 11-4. 

Nr.w Russia 

c?;rtV''«ro^; ''"■"“'"‘"‘I '''■ i>- n il- 

Rdhsu Today 

EaS-'^"'R«''7.‘iT" Sherwood 

^*By 

"> lAF. Buxton. Rc.'i.l^. 

G. A. Natfsak & Co., PimusiiKRs, Madras, 



A New System of Representation 


Prop. J. B. DURKAL, ma 


D ESIOCIIACY h one thing, IlcprcscDta- 
tion is another Tlio nceil of one 
maj be ftcknowledgei] without granting the 
need of the other. Democmey impliOH the 
sovereignty of the people. Sovereignty of 
the people 13 supposed to imply the Rule of 
the Majority which m its turn implies that 
the value of each vote is iiniformlj the K»me. 
This basis of democraej may he ohjeeted to 
on the score of facts and justice and its value 
may be (luestioned on the ground of its rosth 
ness, inefficiency or failure But there are 
perennial grounds for tlic Representation of 
the views of the people IWore the Sovereign 
Under the modern conditions of the State 
the constitution. laws justice and 
administration may need iveoplo's views in 
a representative character and the \ tews may 
he very useful to the State Thus without 
premising the democratic ideal proper 
representation can be an acceptable aim. 

We need not enter hero into the theory of 
representation, as our immediate concern 
is to consider hon to make the representative 
ejstom more perfect hy making u more 
Sm/.? ' *7^® ‘lonnito. more diffused, more 
ft those whom 

represent The teat of Us 
fidelity^ 13 itB faithful reflection of the 

ss", 

m tp“„“ hj 

rbitran aystem of grouping? I* there 
no system of voting better than those 
at present m vogue that can be roo^ 

Pnnc";,e?" he .ta f.m.bi 

The voluntary principle. I think, mav verv 
advantageously be substituted for the neseat 
one in all possible directiona m tborepresen- 

'SImv';; 

lacuity the decimal scale may Iw adopted We 
'he application of the prmcipJo by 
.llu.tmt.on,, Therolmt.n Z 

M to port, “ 


n««inliontor 

voting. (8) in selecting the representative ft) 
m timings of polling, and (5) in the method 
of voting Let us take it that there are thirty- 
million people in a province or unit of 

nre adalts-niale and female. Now tinder 
the prop^cl ayateniany hundred ndulta can 
vohintaiily aasoemte thenisehea to register 
their votes m fiuoiii of a person. They 
would aimultaneonaly vote for him in his 
preseni^certamly at h.a instance-a" any 
mngistratc-3 onice m the town or villagl 
r « wk. say the first 

fom wS."”''’’' hstinduo 

form with a common nOiihvit by the 

that they nro 
T’ belong to the 

area of the frnnchiso, and that they nro not 
otherwise disQual.ned. may be hanLd In by 

simply to make them put their signatures 
or thumb impressions m his presenco m 
the printed sheet. Let us sSpposo tl.S 

nrty thousand groups of hunilretl each (le 

T ‘“'“Its) choose to vote anil 

elect fifty thousand candidates That gives 

.wIlT nnei lef ','3 

mil them for tlie naVn 

rrora"'™,™,' 

loml.ty iuto"''"*"';" 

fo,- u,i. 

thow a, toll, it™",™,']';"*? 

It means a set Inni tr. * aii\p to it. 

and coercions which Hrcc pteT'’’ 
nnd neceaaitate it 

hns certainly one hiin^^A ^ ‘‘""‘''‘''‘'o 
him. It m^in, there r 
of the persons for whom 
implies that there is no . ^ ^ ®tnnda. It 
«wamst which the preferLun'l'^® 
woghtas a partial ren.edr rL 
homogeneous and coennta '™rhes that 
more at homo in iMc „.7°“P« shall ho 
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sjBtom. It iniiilics that \otiD« strength will 
rise in propoition to the needs of the sitiintion 
and tlie grow ing political consciousness of the 
people. It means that wo nro introducing 
not an arhitiary or cross cIiMsion of so\,taT,oi 
property hut n cementing force in tho election 
machinery. It means also that these same 
hnndica men can saj when necessarj that 
the representative is not repiesentmg them 
on a p.aiticiilar issue when he ma\ bo 
wrongly posing to do so. 

"Wo now reach the second step in the 
system. The fifty thousand rcpicsenta 
tivcs as wo have called them shall m 
MPtf oonihine in groups of ten 

each from amongst themselves. The 
primary voters have done their work. Now 
the roprosentiitivea do theirs w.mi,./.. 

Sontelio’tt nol- Ik, 

caaj time onsht to be left beUceiiX lliS 

themselves. This course T M If • ? ^ 
on two grounds Firstlv ^ ” 1 *'’ 


''onia lessen the temp'SiZ t”’’ 
confidence. Thu ” 

eomplev, and det,erfr however 

oxperienee iK-tere Pn.l sememert. 

srmips ot t*e"„'‘e«Jh ‘ nj‘ <bon«,„,l 

peek ot the second eleoi rtWoWeJ 

I™ 

eleeto, LtTrZS:Z',r‘ 

ot himselt but ot „ bnndrSl. Tt'S? 


of population are to •ho dealt with, tho 
question of groups of one hundred each might 
deserao eonhidemtion on the grounds of 
€«pediencj hut ordinarily from the second 
election onward aoliintary gioups of ten each 
may be eonsideied judiciona and advan- 
tageous. The five thmis.and candidates thus 
^ected by the second election may ho called 
Deieaales ns tliej may he taken to be 
rcpreiieiitatnes by delegation. 

The same process may he repented mutaiis 
mutantlis in the third election. Hero the 
electeil candidates, whom we may call Deputu 
shall hp representing, roughly speaking, ten 
(lelegntes. i.e., one Inmdied rcpicsentntives 
01 ten thousand voters. For populations 
winch are not likely to picsent more than 
Ihe nuUion voters, these three elections would 
flulhce and their puncipal Chamber would 

tlien consist of about Ave bundled deputies 
^ "" nnieasonahle number 

r “ bointry si itii 

hkc Indu arc concerned, eitlicr a further 
Swe'mnm ,*''^'"1; '» nwesmij- or tlio . 

bo soM (be. n"' '■"I"'’''® number. It mny 

to b^re^? L'.Iu'"''’’’"* representation, 

and lheelWtedi,Ii’pT«‘''’"Sl"^ 


opiXmc" a bm' "''^nSoX^'Se 

"S s®'=;xf;;eSS 

thej win VeiaLn.f” ‘•«‘>ncinora: and 
hundreil thoiiRnnd 'x speaking a 

‘’APh. It may be 


noliccHl in piiRKi,,^. It may be 

'“‘rioi.s ol jeit ion n ^ 

erore of u ’ on the 

represent.ation n,!), nature of tho 
to be even 'inndnJ* T repiesentation 
faithful must postuhV ^ satisfactory and 
homogen, 

"Presentnt;""';^"" The first 

“ostrelwhletine mi he of the 

tjpe. Tl.ercafterthovolnntar>' 
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Kroill'in;{ »• til.* DJilj liirlJunl mIiiiIi »»ll «»••* 
» lirttrr l<i till' li.’rf m 1 

|v*rx<ifijl ttHil j<i.},*frrril ■•".•i* *!•*' 

cwn'li'lilr- Ifir 

Till* tli.n l.» 1- .« nofT- Mttiml 

am? a.Itantni,<-n I* B)*trm fur l.niicins 

l<K,v{tirr • ftir KlirKK 

mltirr, oj'iinnn, >rril.rt «r nwii-lit*' T?ii* 
ffr^loin of KrniipinB i* miif.' n.**'* *r> »»» a 

Itrgf crtimlr> **ilh liri«‘n'v*rti.«iii» rj. mmi* 

of |» 7 r'it»li''n. Thr am? Sikli* fr.f 

inBlanit. »ij Imln. o"'! inA ?«■ ?il mu'l *? k?.*"* 
t<* ?■• nllnaiil to to 111." 
aocial KtO'i 5 «. ll aiU ?«• ■“••■n •?•■»< tin* 
ajKtffn in'']<t/-iilnll> wihr* 111*' j-ft.l.l. m «.f 
lommuni? rl.* loril'* ao'? •?■• 

lirBo (nr i.'iri i] MiliiUril) |l iliwa not «f»*«t* 
o ftimniiiriit) {m il. (in'**!*! «?•»•• 
nor «li>-a it rtiii’ tlinn out of loiitil It ?•*»»••• 
tlio (rT**!ofn hik? f u ililj to to «••.» i 
In UtO'iji* iiiiM ir)n>rnn-i»l, to t?.»in U 
InHiicoa n aorl of kk-i.i? rmCmiit> of 
rr? ktlotl«lil\>a « liptr Hip in>*lrfii aj^toni tPiiil* 
to trtnl*. l)iHi‘f«.*t liatriiU It nUo 

niitomitiitill) 1 i«»r« to til" wodmft tti. o|.t>oii 
to Into iwlilicH or to llio .t'l** n of tli** 


u I!..* IrlI.rB of I?.* f* 5 t"! JaK •itli - 
N%'lr. .n. M «> tl.»t « tt *•<«*• 
Kt to fr*- tin t”"' 1 1 " 

allow nr (•« *m taa»v*li afi 4 

limi) tot*-* a* I? "•«» lal''*! f.-? 

(viaa-Lt)* tin'll It riBl.l l<> 
ltn|BiM' nr •afolioO* Tin* fa*"** *'fl iM* 

mattrr atono arc •*if*--irol |o I'n! mtr" 
?io« fa/ tlira/- fi j.rt"</»!lat»'t-« at" I'mtxr 
rrt.rrwnlafttr* It Blioa* at an» ratr tl.at 
tlip/f I* •oi.irtJiins (rimUfTtpnlall) «roos 
a fill «<ir (>/"*< (It •« «(rtn*, I tut trl1«* ila rr*>l]t* 
alii/ti arr lo joil il miliH) rallirr Ut'rlJ*"i tr.1 
nr* A (omninti wit«. » ipa of f'|iinl»>ti«. 

\Vp mat i(> •«>(n •iimfr xitff lli" I’ltlri 

Itilllt* of IliP «> •trill It !• I•l*.*t ott till* 
t<.lill>fnp> frim 1} 1< in Kmoi’inif It liirtU fo 
mnninttixoa n«i rvj* nutc iiurliinrr) for 
rl.Htioh }i«t* ami (•liiiiiB laailli* U tniVlw 
(or a lotn li U t arrd Ilii> rtivtor* ntti? 

tlir rli* tipl It KM v<ti lltilll) H»Pa lllP tU'CttWal 
•)a|rni It liLrit t'l rf'lmr' llm iiian> 
■infort'inAti fi-atuna of llw (•("*> lit a)*lrpia 
1.) ninViiiB III. iliiliti prort-aa morn itiffiiar*? 
ami m.rilltl a* wr|| na Ip** aitti'n illit to 
nirrr • liAnip 


Tlirre rpitinm* only ona (inralioM of llir 
'lafl niit*' to I*' iIimU «i|Ii ll ma) !*• 
arsiiPil tiiiit ttiori’ will l>r ai-Km? •'■f* 

out who Arp iti^uniti* to *otp Imt »ti<> minmt 
f!"t inld A UTOiiii of liiiniln-il t tlnnV 
lioaptrr timl it i* (iiat licrr Hint Ho* a>a(«ni 
alinll b" A tini* lit* »ni\ Jiiiliirrmoi'l (or 

ronliirl nml tii niiPniiinn. It i* tnorr or 
1 m* an niitoinAtn* ajslrtn in wIikIi (Iip 
roriT*<'nliilMp‘a l■ll(ker■1ll^il i* rnofc alrflnilo 
ami more iiniforin. It* rri'rfrtilatirm tn n 
Rcnonil nHM-tiilil) «nn rtm ttorb for « 
flcbim.ite on nn iini*irlAnt i*«iip. 

Wc ni-i> mill that for the nrnitcrri-aliuttion 
of tlip funiliuiK litnj ol.ji* t» of ri’i’t^ParnliilltP 
institution*, tlii* I'l/’iin’*. ntiitniH in (!»’ 
itchpnie inn) W (juen llip fower of 

MiKm!lv‘(Rft •wtfiVTi -O’l'n-p.'itdfciuii ‘(tw ‘fim 

thanilxT (or tonsidi rulion ; nml tlm iloIrKatr* 
Iw Riion lliu iiriMliiUt' to otimk in tlio 
<lmnitN-r (willionl la-ioi,' ila nirmlwrn) on nn 
J(RUr> xpiTtiiill} totKi-rniiik! tlii-m nfirr iIup 
' notice nncl Prcsiilrnt'a iiiTnn*«ion. II inn} 
Ijo rometnhered tliiit one of (lie mmiiant 
eviU of the lowlctn rci'rctvcntiilt'v ajatim t* 
tiuit once one h.is jnaii.iKcil to (,'< t >*>. not only 
the people's iotercsts arc Beelectcil but there 


INDIAN BANK, LIMITED 

((**T\iil.l*llt.t» JW)7) 

M/«<f O^rr -Mn>)rn*ISnrt)i llnuli noncl) 
/fr<inr/i« Allriii*’) 11 iiit,nlnr( ■ Coclifn* , 
CaiiinlMtton' Cotointio. f) ti n t ti r* 
Mailnra nml Tntironn. 

I,vciil (f'rrt l» .Ifdi/rA* — 11 * ]i I A n A 4 C, 
TnplHoriP. M) I iporc (inil MnmlKilAtn. 
h'ub OihftK - Tiriipiir, lli'aumln, Ttnnii 
anil (ImliiiKlA. 

I Amti.ittrA • K« eooo.Oiio 

I Sgb«(nb «4 tl*rll»l „ 47 .M,»IW 

1 r«tt Bp (lirlut ... „ J1.73.tAO 


Ca*U»ir.>| raaj 3,t| Ul) 

Dtrldixl ri|q>|i<tiion ya»d • • ^ l.Jo.poo 
All kinil* of n.inkini; liiiMinM* trnn*- 
Aclol. For nili-« of liii«inr«H nnd other 
term*. plMiw' Hinilj to nn) ofliecH of 
(lip liitnk. 

P. S. BURYA8EKHRAN. 

Seerclari/. 



THE LITERARY ELEMENT IN LAW 

By Mk. K. VENKOBA RAO. u.a , m.l. 


**\^nOBVER wishcH to attiviJi u fctjle 
funiiliar but not to«\ibp. i^lrgnnt 
but not ostentatioub, must Ri'i’ lu3 «U>8iiml 
niglits to tbc ^obtml■s of Acl.bbon ' was Iho 
lip\\hicli tlie groat Cli.ui) of litcruturo B.i\c 
to an nsiiimnt forlitciaii bonourh But two 
ccntiuiob liino rolk'd b> sinto this i>io(cof 
adMccwns innurtcd. and sii.co the elToct of 
time on legal aulboiitioB is to weaken if not 
dcstioy them, it m,ij well be doubted 
whether the rule laid down b> Juslac 
Johnbon in Addihon 8 laso a btill good law 
If a budding author of the inesent day wcie 
to nddicEsasimiUi nueiy toBernaid Shiw 
rorhapalio would aiibwei. “Whoexei wished 
to attain a literal y manner iiungcnt hut uot 
taourlco,.,, l,„t mt 

M, S® 1 tlio Ttmts, Cind 

Ml. Bhiiw's Moikt." Jit, Shall'. 

Mverms ivilh ople.om and naniiioN Sc mo^i 

to the aavencement ot Englisl, LltDia!ore t,: 

oonotrnctod tccSil.nTto lho"St "’““j 

it is otherwise It n . ^ 

hopoo, cpimliio., and struTs'r 

Tlio moot laocinatioB pano??™,”'^? 'S'’' 
etagool lile affotda aro there rc.ady for S. 


juilgc’b Hit to i'M'icLo itholf 111)011. A matri- 
monial caubu woiilil afford nn occasion for an 
rio<|Uciit cvjulialioii on the diilich, rctjui- 
Bites, and incidents of iniiliinionj. In a case 
of nuisance tlio judge onn indulge in a free 
(ommentiir) on the inobt important of all the 
toiniiiandiiients. B> holding tlie mirror 
awnj from nature, the judge liciuls towards 
disgnueftil incoherence. And in this task 
who tan deny that diction and ihetoric play 
an inMdti.ibic if not o\clusi\e p.iit ? 

The tich btorehouse of English Litoratnie 
t.in bo.ist of nniltifaiioub oies which swell 
Its inmeral content. Tlic guat tieasiires 
which Mrtcuulnj has added to it, by means of 
his momimcntal historical works arc an 
instuiico m i>oint. Nor tan tlio l.iboiii's of 
Newton. Baton, and Hobbes in this lesnect 
bc otfilooked. While soaring to the regions 
ofthe highest siiccnlathe philosophy, they 
eft ID then iriiil a dazzling halo of literarj' 
mint and iichievemcnt. Coming to tho 
department of law-, the impcrishablo legacy 
left to htei.itiue by some of its accredited 
ami uctomphshed spokesmen deser>os not 
mention but also 

tJic Ywr Bwks. this fecunditj can be traced, 
and Brian. Rolfe, Cmnden. Rlaclcburn, Esher, 
”fo“ 'ifn’tr'''’ *» mention only 

Kj lands Plotchor . lude.iicnt m 

nrighhoori V ""i “'ll! o' hill 

made unheiiJthvU t r is 

without any fault 

■ttho has brought neighbour 

something whifi, i° property 

harmless to otbow L ooturally there, 
to his own promHv 1^ 

“I’ropcrty, but which ho knows 
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w\\ b*? in>'<blc''0U6 If It Rola on Iiih 
neigliboiir’u. kIiouM bo obligoil to nuke 
Rooi^ Ibo d.vmago %%bUb eiinwcM il be *Ioch 
not siicteed in confininR it to bm t>roj>ert>. 

But lor bi'* nt’t in bnnBmg it.no wi\<*lucf 
could hii'O fticruol. and it w’oiniibut jii^t 
lb it he idiould at bis iieril Vccii iV thire m> 
that no mischief iimj nicruo, or noaivcr foi 
the nator.il and nnticii'ulod coniwsjiH'mo. 

And iiiion niithorilj, thin, no think, iii 
wUiWisbed to W t\ie l.w. whither the 
thing 80 brought bi- beaslH, oi wiitei. or 
filth, or etcnchcs." 

I hue tmnsiribod tliih p-iss-ige at Konie 
length einco it la not conluined m innn> 
test-books. It IS ft tjtntul exiinu»lo of 
Justice Blickbiirn’s ktjlc. In the whole 
there is a «hit> of construction, und 
symmetry of form, which cftiinet ouhi1> 
bo matched. Thoughtsuio I'tleU «i> tier iiikmi 
tier, and then comes the last senteoeo in the 
form of a niHgnitlccnt dome to surmount the 
' artistic edihec. The hkiU with which four 
ilifTeient siiccies of iMbilit) me co oidinnteil 
Into a hocnogeneoua tiuiss tit regard uUko to 
legal princiiilc and mode of cxiirCKnion, tioinU 
loan Intellect which can With eouhdent cuhc 
disentangle the most intricate foreiiBic nml 
lihilological knots. Wlien Wigniorc huited 
Blackhiim as a bhepherd who led into a 
safe fold, tlio«e iititiciples which were 
' wandering unhoused and unshepheidod in the 
vathless heliU of lucispcudence, h« wah 
speaking hut the bare truth No amount of 
iucenso can cloy and hcdim hw natwe nod 
iridescent genius. And if eicr the spiiiU of 
the dead ate cognisant of the feelings winch 
animate the bicuthers of this woiJd, 

Blackhutti'a must indeed be siiprenicly 
gratified at the fact that not only has Ins 
judgment been read and re read b> bis 
successors, but every day fresh gems aio 
nneurthed and new angles exhibited to Mew 
from it, wbeneicr courts have otiasion 
to adiudicato upon questions relating to 
that nebulous and shadowy thing — alisolute 
liability. 

.Lord Camden’s famous aphorisin in Entiek 
It Carrington- “Eiery invasion of private 
property be it ever so minute is a 
trespass" has always provided a starting 
point for discussions on trespass and 

enshrines in an epigrammatic form a 

fundamental principle of lodiiidual libert)f;;s>Aa(I the 


Quite difrerenl is the lUiuiiifT of cX|>osition 
of limt great master of the Common 
r^vi — Wdfes, ,/. Ifcre is ii suinpio from his 
numerous jtiiiiful uttcrunces 

With respext to such a visitor 
Un iniitei'J at leuht we tsmsuler it settled 
ivw. that he using rf.isonuble care on his 
own part for his own Mifely, is entitted to 
Mjiwl that the occupier shull on his j>art 
iiM- reasoiiuhle (tire to preient dimiigo 
Iroiii iintisii.il d uigei which he knows or 
ought to know and lluit wlieco there is 
evidence of tirglcd, the iitie^lion whether 
such rcwoituilile (luc luis lioen taken by 
notice, hghliiig. gii.tr<ling. or otherwise, 
wild whether there wws c-ontribu- 
loi> negligence in the hufferer, must 
Ik' deieruvmed by the jury »vs a 
matter of fact 

U IS sjid that n.uon reaiheil the 
liiglic-st specilic gmvily iittainablo m luutiiia 
compositions m his issay on 'BooVe', in 
which each phtasu is piukcsl with inattoi 
Muflicieiit for an msay tVillcs, i7., has achieved 
asmitUr disUncUon here A big bhcc (lom 
the Uw of negligence is brought to ii I’oint 
heic. and c-clioes of this cyioclial uttcnijvuw 
were heard iis l.itc us 10 years back. Again 
IQ Oawtret i. Eg Tton the same Juvlgc sftya v 

“The prmuple as to the law of gifts la 
that the giver is not resimnsiblo for damage 
resulting fioin the msi purity of the thing, 
iinlcsa lie knew its evil i-lmmctci ftl Iho 
time ontl omitted to ciiiilion tlio iloncc. 
Tbeie must be soniclliiiig liko fraud on Iho 
iciet of tfic giver before bo c.iii bo made 
answerable ’ 

Justice Willea ncvei touched anything 
which he did not iidorn, and Lis buyings have 
become household woids to lawyers and 
professoiu lie poKsebbcil iii a remarkable 
degree the ait of imbedding the kernel of 
» case in «, key seiitcnco. 

Baton Aldeison’s delmition of neghgcnco 
OB “The omission to do bomethmg which 
(in oidinaiy man guided by those con- 
Bideratioos which ordinarily icgulate the 
Mndoct of human affairs would do, or 
doing aomethine which a icasonable and 
nudeat man would not do,” has becomo a 
lassie, but my point in refcriing to it hero 
attention to the melodious periods 
vi^ance which characterise iia 
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litcraij tliiictiiic. Bead lelowlj it i>ica«ccb 
an luulitoij I'fTett, vhicli can be toniiraied 
fR\oiiral)li vitb the Itbt feiiecunenb of Keats 
and Shukespcaie. 


Roltc B.V gibe at “ Gloss NegJigeiuc ’ as 
ordinal-) «eghgenee with the addition of 
a vitui(erati>e epithet has lieiome .v matter 
of legal historj and has eauu-d for itself an 
enduring plaee in text books. 

Loid Birkindheiid's poioiution in 
AdminiHj ConiiuiHSKincis i Volute has 
also wHMUed foi its ivwlboi anuhe m the 
Temple of Famp, ami Ibe pugilistic lone 
which Ills Loidslitii eariUHl to the 
coimeil-ball, and tlio pJatfoiiii is also tlearh 
xisible in this peironnanee, though tlie 
manner is lallier testuunul. These nie 
Elis Ixudship's woids 


The question of conti ibutoi) negligence 
must be dealt with sonuwhat bioadlj ami 
upon I otmnon sense pi ineiples Ami wJnle 
no duiiht where a <lwu line can be 
dinwn. the suhsoiiuont iiegligonc-o is 
the onlj one lo look to, there uic 
cases in which the two acts cs>inc so 
closel) together and the second act of 
negigcmeis so mixed upwith the slate 
of things broiiglit ahoMt In the first net. 

WlS ! neghgcuit. while 

held not frev from hl.inie iindei U.e njwell 
««Ue rule, might, on the other Imnd. 
im oke the pnoi negligence as Uung imrt 
of the c-olhsion so as to m.iko it a ««« 
of contribution. 


Manliness of sentiniml and 
creciition Imie reached their 
mark in the nixiie. 


Mgoiir of 
liigbwtttcr 


perhaps only in the famous speeches made 
m the Mogul Case. The Jitenii-y chisel is 
wielded in this instance with peculiar facility 
and grace by the leainod law’ lord, and deep 
discernment and consuniniate art are 
concealed in c\ cry stroke of the master- 
workman. Reports will cease to be the 
foilndding and imattmctixe things they now 
are to lajincn, if we had a few more judges 
of Lord Sumner's calibre, and law would 
then be dcpiixed of most of its dreariness, 
if not actually invested with all the pictures- 
queness of romance. The fact that this 
)udgment has been included b> Sir Arthur 
Quillet Couch in his Oxford Book of English 
Prose, bespeaks the high lex'ol of litci-arj- 
fclicit) attained theiein. Lord Macaulay’s 
ambition in writing his Hislor) was to make 
it repWe the l.itest fashionable novel on 
excrj joung ladj ’w table, and he attained it. 
Poxx xxouhl be bold enough to deny that 
Ejoid Sumner has a sinulni title to celebrity. 
IIc’ic aie two mote gems xxliich have fallen 
fiom the lips of tins nccomplished son of 
jwnsprudenve. 

No giiidaneri is moio misleading, no 
kindly light is inoie a will-o'-the-xvisp 
than un ohiier tltclutn sometimes contrives 
to be, a eoiisidomtion xxhicb the cases 
< ited in the course of this discussion hax’O 
only too well and plentifully Ulualraled." 

I doubt whc’tliPi It is complclo justice to ■ 
nlloxx tliG big iiiun xxith his hiiilding and 
eiilninced lutablc xaliie and his improve- 
inent of the neighbomhood lo have bis 
xxn>, and sol.ice the little man for In's 
iLykoned iind stulTj little lionsc by 
giyng liim n cbcsjuc xxhich bo docs not 
awW tor. 


Bowman r. Risul.ir StKirtj Lid. U n fine 
specimen of wlmt Ijoid Sumnec eciuUl tw-bM-vc 
in this hne. The question in i-wic was 
whether a ixirtnerMiip whuli li.id for its 
Rxowwl ohject the dn-vemin.Uion of impious 
doctrines* x\ns illeciil. I«rd Sumner’s Mweb 
H irm.irVable nliko for it>. s>tnpath> with 
the spirit of the turn-*.. it„ rofuKil to be 
bound bj dpgni,!-* xvboM.- only claim to 
xcneration 1 -. pre-MripUou «nd tbe ’pare 
wellof Fnglidi iimlenh-d* wlmlj ,( cncl^ 
ror majes-lic sweep of Unguage. brendtb of 
diction, fonont) of perio.1. and trrsene«sof 
cn'rcseion. it has no r^rallcl. cr a parsBel 


The fiiinouK biiisl of elmjaenco in which 
j^rtllxmgwlown clothed hia definition of nn 
net of slate, is the minds of nil fctndenls of 
wnslitHtioiml 1.1W- „„A exhibits the best 
fMturc-h of a foimsic iitlenmco with ad«-cnt 
Claim to iwriiiHiience. 

I would lie ungenerous if I omitted to 
mention the grent arnij of legal xcriters, who 
linve done their hit to clothe (he mchsage of 
”■ ftt^ntixeund dignified 
LI'’’'"-"'. n»ldsworth. • Winfield, 
^mwd. Streii. Ke„n> nro writers whose 
as (orrect in point of form as they 
are profound m thought. 
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Hot** are tv.0 Rpcciwoti^ (rotn Street • 

"'The taw ofrtecoit i-» ttie mitnx of tliP 
law of ari't henco in pffi'ct of llio 

groator part of inodt'rn contract lax\. 

"TliD treatment of any clement of 
damage ns n parasitic factor belongs 
pssontnlly to a tmn«itor> atage of legal 
esotution. A (ictor winch to dw w 
recognised as parasitic, will. for*>oolh. 
to morrow lie rccogniscil as an independent 
basis of liabilitj,"’ 

These should prove too much even for 
the most good nature<l law examiner* 

Sir William Iloldswoth's works also alioiind 
in tnte «vivnss and elecawtlv couched 
thoughts. The following are examples 

■'The display of historical knonlofge 
which the House of Ixirds made on this 
ocnvsion ^e. in the S. S ^IrncnA*? Case) 
show the danger of hastil) acquiring siieli 
knowlodgo for a special occasion and tlic 
neglect of this branch of Vnowleilgc' 

" The doctrine of eontrihiilorj negligence 
in its woiipTn form is anomalows liecaose 
it represents an attempt to piece togctlicr 
two incompatihle theories of civil liability, 
the mediieval theor> that Ininlity is 
Inspd on an att which causes damage, and 
. the modern tlicorj that luvhilitj is. as a 
general rule, 1n«eil upon some moral fault 
either of the intentional or the nehgent 
Tariety.’" 

“ Whether Conspiracy is a tort is a mixed 
question of history and speculviion not 
whollj free from doubt." 

To bring before the public the manifold 
literary exeellenecs with which Sir John 
Salmond’s works abound, would be far worse 
than gilding gold or painting the lily white. 
They Bpeak (or themselves 

Consider the loftiness of manner and ease 
of ascent pxbibite<l in the following excerpt 
from the works of that Rifted peraoD from 
the other side of the Atlantic — 5Ir. Ilolmea: 

" The life of the law has not been logio: 
it has been experience. The felt oeeewsv- 
ties of the time, the prevalent moral and 
pohtioal theories, intuitions ot public policy 
avowed or unconscions, even the prejndiees 
which judges share with their felloW'inoo. 


have fl good deal more to do than syllo- 
gism in defermining the rules by whieli 
rocft attouUl lie govoriicd. The Kw eniliodics 
the story nfn nation's development tlirniigli 
many centuries nnd it ciinnol l>e deult 
with as if It lontnined only the axioms 
ami coroiliincri of a iiook of mathemafies." 
The iniSMjige is after Milton's Iicst manner 
and la reminiscent of the AveoiMVgitivxv AKuin : 

"There is a certain cpikrn or sweet 
reasonnlileneHs in the law which constantly 
saves i( from the liidicrniis consequences 
whwh strut locu’ would entail." 

In nil tiH works Mr riolmes avoids even 
the fiiintest suspicion of im nllimce with 
I>r I^rynsdiist 

1 have not attemptnl in this nrticle to 
gauge with floe prei ismn the height of liter- 
ary feheitv to whiih various judges nnd 
writers have attnined. nor to cvnlimte the 
yeoman services renderol in fins respect hy 
Anglo Indian court* nnd judges. Such a 
task would be lievond the province of ft 
single aitule and I nin not presiimptnoiis 
enoiigb toiliim am sikIi nclnevctneut. But 
among the various stars w hicli embellish the 
flTiwanient of forensic iitenilure, n elnssiflcn- 
tion will h.ivp to be made nnd those 
of first magruliide set'amted from the 
meteors But tins will perhaps be done at 
a future time bv abler and worthier hands. 
My only purpoftp has hcen to show that iaw 
nee<l not neccssanlv be divorced from 
literature, that hloi-niy mcdiocritv is not a 
*iwe ^„a non of Icg.ii profiinditv. nnd that the 
highest pliilosopliical nnd artistic excellence 
can coexist with the umst siihtlc rensoning 
and the most copious induction 


fndiSB Jodlet. Sketches of 21 famous 
Judges with particular attention to the 
coHsca cefebirwilh which each Judge was 
connectevl. tVith a Foreword bv Sir B Ii 
Mitter. Its ,q. To Subs, ot " I R." Rr. 2 r, ' 
Fonrfren FnglUli Jodg**. Bj tbeRUHon. 
the Earl of Birkenhead. Rs. 18 12. 


.usiivc. in hoiicitor . The 
troth about English svetem of Criminal law 
and ndminisfmtion. Rs. 7.14. 



Problems of Rural Broadcasting 

Bv Mr. G. S. KHOSLA. 


B BOADCASTING. on n larRo BCftlo. nil 
Locomo II rcnliU in India in a short 
time. The Govoinment has tahen up the 
matter Reiions\> and the pnWic haaauppOTted 
the project of using the radio for (Hlao.aling 
tlio vast population of India on matteis that 
vitally concern thou daily life 

A Buni of Kitpees twenty lakhs has been 
aanctionpA Govoinment for the develop 
inent ofhroadcasling.nnd a pait of Rupees one 
rroio to ho diRtiihnted to provinces for mml 
rreonstmction MorU nmH ho used for the 
same purpose. The Ooicrmcnt UroadcaRting 
Department will woik four atattona and Mill 
he presided oicr hy a Controller of Draid- 
oaRting. The Government has been reocn ing 
regular profits in the form of licence feea 
. the last fen jears : therefore, it has done 
well in allotting a small sum for a further 
deielopment of hroadcasting with a view 
to enabling its clienla to get Iwtter inluc for 
their mone>. 

Thongh no timhUinus programme is 
practleahle to hegin with, jot many 
rpiestinns are hoing asked rcgaidmg the uses 
0 whlcti the extended seriice will V put. 
s n luxury such ns htondeasling eompatihlc 
Willi the poierlj of the countrj? Is 
ttoiernment going to use it to giie puMicUy 
to Its ow n N lew s 1 Wiat shall ho the nature 
of proKramntes that the Stale will hroadoust? 
Shall the) bo of re.il heneflt to the jieople ? 

It is very diflicuU to say whether broml- 
castuig is a Iiisnrj or not. From an 
indii’idual’s point of view, a radio Ret Is 
iindiHihteillj an article of luxurj-, for not 
even one i>er rent. n( the population of India 
ran afford to i>os..ess it. But the Rtand.ards 
tint hold for an iiidiMiloal do not help ns 
in induing the rnhie of n eountry-wide hrmd- 
rasting The microphone can aid 

the Wtterment of the msHspH in a variety 
of ways; ap.srt (rain serving nan mean* of 
rerreation, it ran brof p-nat reforming and 
tshicatiNe value to the more remote and 
Ivackwftrd sections of tiie population. Of 
course, its usefulness rests on the nature 
and romi'osition of the hrosdrasta. 

Boring the conrfe of aljegiriative Aesemldy 
dclwte. Sir Frank Kovre assured the Tlouse 
that the Governnirnt policy was that broad- 
casting should he free from political inflnrocc. 


Certainly, wo have no reason to suppose that 
the Government will use tho microphone as 
an organ for propagating its particular point 
of Mew. 

The radio is going to he primarily used for 
entertainment and uplift work. As regards 
the first. It does not present any new 
pioblems, but the use of broadcasting for 
uplift work has problems of its own. In 
the earU stages of broadcasting, tho provin- 
cial governments will not have money 
enough to sot up their own stations and 
broadcast programmes which arc best suited 
to their paiticnlar needs, but will have 
to dojMMid upon the four stations operated 
by the central department. Tlierefore, it is 
important that the State broadcasting policy 
should be w pH Ihougbt-out. The programmes 
slionhl he selected by men who nro in 
touch with tho rural population and 
understand llieir psychology. Tho Controller 
of Rroadcnsling must nsROciato with himself 
both onioaU and non-ofllcials who arc 
competent to advise him on rural matters. 
The proposal to consult local ndvieory 
eommiltecH to keep tho central authority in 
touch with malciials most likely to bo of 
use to clicnta sliould l>o carriwl into offeet. 

The organisers should meticulously avoid 
preuihiiig at the listnors, because nobody ' 
likes it. They should avoid such mistakes 
ns have sometimes lieen made by rural uplift 
workers in showing in the country, openly' 
didactic health films, at which, oven the 
vil.vgetv.. with their naive intelligenrc. have 
laiiglioil. Propaganda filioiild he indistin- 
giURliably blendeil w itb entertainment. 
The Ideal that Rhonld be kept in view has 
iK'cn thus wonled bv the Governor of the 
Pimi.iKin one of his recent speethes: “We 
lirlievethe esperimcnt is more likely to bo 
suercRRful. if v\e start with Rinall doses of 
propaganda and increase them ns the patient 
responds to them, rather than if we start 
w ith tnitinl doses bo barge ns to create n 
distaste in the yvatienl for the medicine we 
are giving." 

fin.amial circumslanceH 
of the central and the provincial govern- 
ments do not allow more nmhitious 
programmes to lie undertaken. It will not bo 
practicable for the provincial governments to 
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porcbtvsP 60 rctev'inR «!t« to 

fnrnhh mCtj \il!iKO in tlie i>ro\incM willi 
one. Lctostrj to form (i roiicb i»!«vofthP 
flnaneo«*of broadcasting mUi ono set pof 
%jUagoRaour Rim. It loa'O o«t of our 
reckoning places which Imic more than S.OOO 
inhabitants ouch, taking for granted tint 
they have booD urb.\ni?ed enongh to take care 
o( tlicmsehes, there are COO.fiJtl left, and 
these ma) lie called iilbiges. Putting the 
pncoofa rerciMng act and its adjuncts at a 
modest Bom ot 300 iMpees. tlie cOBt of 
purch.asing sots for all the MlUgca of lndi» 
will be about 21 crorea. a aiun too Urge fur 
the proiinces to bear with their prcbCTit 
tinancLal difTiculties 


In the Punjab, tlie Provintial Qovernniont 
intends making a start bj pkicing a <ertain 
number of rcceircra m Milages at the cost of 
Oo\criiment Tins, <omhmed with the fad 
of Punjab’s dei'cndcnce on the Polhi Broad 
casting Station, limits these ope of ea|>er»menl 
to a few districts m the south east of the 
province Rome other means o( (Inancing 
luml bcoadensting have, therefore to be 
’ found out. The best course to follow woiihl be 
this: rural hroadeasting should he financed 
bj the piovinccH. the initial oviiendilure of 
establishing sending stations should lie uholl} 
homelij thepioMneml governments, while 
the price of reeeiv ing sets should be met h\ 
contributions from the people and the rural 
boards and subsidies from proMneiil 
revenues t^^le^e\er a vvlliiKe commvimty 
Bucoeed in raising one third of the pnce of a 
receiving set and the neeessarj ndjuocfs, the 
remaining two thirds shoulit lie contributed 
b> the local iKviids and the provincial 
government The receiving set should he 
kept with the Milage offieial, or if he is not 
competent to work it. with the Milage 
schoolmaster. There should lie ds5l> evening 
ptograrntnea Usting for about an hoiirnnd 
special daj programmes for schoolchildren. 
Such public receiving sets should be cTcmpt 
from licence fee. 

If the Bpoken word is to be used for 
entertainment and propaganda, it is iwsentw! 
that the listeners should be able to follow it. 
VTvth Inina's diversity of langnsge, four 
broadcasting stations will l>o found to he hope 
lessly inadfxiuatc. For instanco, the Indian 
items of broadcasts from Delhi, which w ill be 
necessarily m Urdu, will not be followed 
anywhere in the Punjab by tho TiUagers 


cveept in n few districts in tho sootli-cnst. 
With our rtiml masses laiekward and illiterate, 
broadcasts in a language not their own will 
liftvc little viReCulnesB either by way of 
entoftninment or propaganda: henco the 
need of provincial broadcasting stations. May 
be. that in some provinres more than one 
station may bo nocesvary as the diversity Of 
language demands. 

Not the least important part of discussion 
on liroadiasting is the matter of tho 
bioadearts How to blend propaganda with 
ewtertamnients s What stuff can hold iv 
vili.ige ftudienee* The peasants should bo 
given the news of the day. price movemcntB 
and ronie ndvire iis to how these would affect 
them Tlie Inondeasts should serve ns n 
I iinmng eoiiimi'nt.m on riirrcnt events . they 
shoiihl Hupplv inforiiiation regarding wenther 
retatcvltv* vTojvs grown in different parts of 
the iwovimes and In thus giving tho 
eultivntoi A lot of useful information becomo 
indispensable Along w ith those, popular 
music and songs Bhoiild be a regular feature. 
Apart fivni these occasional talks may bo 
given on subjects of general interest, such as 
the imivert of new laws pasaevl , the different 
effi'cts of eui rent changes in the prices of 
produce and nianufaetures on the peasant aa 
piodocer or consumer the use of mnehinory 
m Agrioiilliire of <o operative sodetics, etc. 

Such d».»< mil BOS can be easily dramatised 
and tendered in tonvorwitional form. Tb© 
MllagetR can thus be put in touch with the 
outer woihl and helped to hrooden their 
outlook The evaniples of the penBnntry of 
countries of Nmtb WeBlern IJuropo should 
be cited in detuil to give the Indian fannet 
some idea as to what standard of living he 
cun hope to rise lo. Ilj dvvelling upon the 
amcnitvcBnnvl attractioiisof townhfe, an nnti- 
rural outlook nmy be fostered in the Inter- 
est of industries Lastly, the announcers 
Bhovild be caiefuHy seiectoa , they should 
not make their diacourses dull and dry. hut 
have sofficient sense of humour to make 
their nvatter enjoyable For instance, a 
speaker, when nniiouncmg to the Mlln’ger 
the bright piCFiictt of his crops ripening 
under the coming nuns, may also warn him 
that he should have the roof of his bouse 
resurfaced lest he might have to spend 
u® ripened in 



THE “TRAGEDY” OF GANDHI 

By Mk. N. S. VARADACHARI, r a . B L. 


T hough Mahatma GandW has been the 
favourite theme of many an ambitious 
biographer, not all of them have been able to 
comprehend him. And even bo, if Glorney 
Bolton,’''' an Oxfoid intellediial, whoso 
acfinaintanco of onr country nsub made mostly 
through tiavcl and whose knowletlge of 
Indian politics during its most stoimy years 
1930 and after was domed through news 
eomejed to other hinds whcie he was 
Bojoiirnmg, has left an at count of Mahatma 
Gandhi which to us m India seems not vcri 
^tisfying, wo may not find f.uilt with him. 

The biggest personality of oiir time" ns 
Glornej’ Bolton would put it. Mahatma 
Gandhi is bo difficult to picture. His life 
haB been a continuous and steady growth 
from within, his pohtits aie inextrienbh 
lioonO np villi 1 , 1 , idiBion, Ills wonran.c. 
With suffering humanity. 

It is necessary that any Hnghshman who 
Una to render a sympathetic account of Huch 

ft Rticnuoua and full life rememborR that it is 
from the 

world but that of a far-sighted aseetic 

live “ •'‘nj 

L ^ fiaeoticism," aijs Bollon. 

not knowing that millions turn to it for 
fiolac^ G.atidhi is n moralist, not an artist^ 
«io Gandhi cap is a hideous invention ! 
Gandhis praise of poverty and suffering 
IS detestable.-al these reveal not an? 
qnahtiea hekmg m the chief characler of 
his book but in the mind of the iicrson 
Rtrugghng to dclmeato it. Gandhi does 

tn would havo US belioic. 

for all it that could be done wilbout 
^cnfico ot 1,0, lour, still ll.c I.c„, 
rellor of Ilnlish roprcv.ion looir, m, option 

«‘ri(!oo. iT oonlinnon. 

pacntlces. It would undouhteilb Iw. 
nnpnnlonoHo l,„lori,, ^ 

povorty orlo lyi.htlml n v liolo p«,plo 
live in perpetual want. In fact, the nJm of 
PTcry net of tlio Mol.ntmn i, l„ m„to 
T- nf tlio Koplo „„„ 
leisured, and more pronH- rocs ns n cation. 

•Tb« Tt.MoT «r a»»6.t Bj'owT.t w*1u„ 
Allen nnd Dnwln, t-onden. pp 8"« fn-.ai ti 
.1 O. A. N.n... A Co, "s.. it ; 


If Bomething more euitablo than the Charkft 
and the hand-loom could ho found to givo 
additional feed to India’s teeming millions, 
the Mahatma would not hesitate to consign 
them to the scrap-heap and never hark 
back to them. To say that the JIahatma 
makes ft fetish of povcity is to do him grave 
injustice. An Englishman like Mr. Bolton is 
often apt to confuse voluntary pelf-denial 
with that of an ftdioc.acv of poverty, still 
more so when tlmt self-denial hocomes the 
prmciiuil driving foice of a national uprising. 

Mr. Bolton’s sketch of Gandhi's life makes, 
however, on llie whole pleasant reading. 
His want of neenmey is the result of his 
initnl prejudices. In the very first chapters 
of his hook he leaves tlie suggestion 
tliat Gandhi's cailj experiences in life left 
prejudices iihoiit Biitish rule far too deep 
in him to bo ever erndicated. The fiivst 
interview with the rolitical Agent of Rajkot 
Is made much of, ns tlioiigb if tlmt had not 
happened flir Miilmtma would not bo tho 
fierce agitator that lie is to-day . Mr. Bolton 
has put on Inn own colours on the Iilalmtmn's 
life history and when the irviovv of Indian 
political turmoil In come to. lie is often mndo 
to appear an an unscholarly. obstinate and 
im^mpromising politician, who did not know 
and could not grasp ns much say an the 
iibemln and who yet would not eurrender 
lus points. Mr. Bolton's Ideal in Indian 
politics 18 rroHumiibly Sir Tej Bahadur hub 
ho conveniently forgets tlmt even Sir Tej 
Rahadiir n so called hrilliant intellect would 
L ‘^«'"l«nt but for tlie burst up 

fttiftiif 1*^'' Indmn masses brought 

about by the indnmitahlo energy and 
courage of the Mahatma The JaSr 

"i'""’ o' ‘™ 

™ ‘’"'‘'"■"'“.'"""tmy. No iiondor 

wit Init'™ a"'™ 

ilesiretn to-<h»y is courage and tho 

to nwl-inlif in not the capacity' 

had a nUti * * ’atc‘ of which it Ims always 
ot tli'lo , '”™- "O' omMimont 

nillion,. i™";, ''Aho 1 "i’”"'’ ''>■ 

or tlio 1 ,; '.''•iiilo II,.. olmmotor 

in iniutko I,,’,! lilt *,1'' ■’ "''ijiiiok.o 

arc the only =J - * *" aGriinHl it 

niy saving graces of our time. 
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ConferenJ. ‘'i''," f™"' t]jo fiounj 
Itnban ••„in,!, , “''"I’ti-d tba 

unfej.-Dpj V""*’ to Jude or ^ 

Gandhi fi,„ "‘^'"'nitian of v «nd 

&'HS1Fi“C4''".;,!Iw 

S”Vh «. 

JojUltrtni^ ‘J'^egwl by tho >W the 
“Ot have 
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THE VALUE OF ART 


F ew riliRr.uns aie nioie tjuoted than 
Alt for Alt's h.ike', fowir are moio 
misintcrprotcil in quotation No statement is 
truer than that Art sliould be valiiotl nt itb 
own rricc, that, like \iitiie, it iMts own 
reward; none inoie mi^-taken than the 
further ihihittion that it has no other 
value, that it h.is no lontait with life, 
that it has no piiulK.il utihli It aU 
dopcndi upon what j oil mem In ■imietiu.l 
A m«n «ho MKiccl. K,„,l 

IS ns piatliial us a man who maniifiutims a 
jcntij. A perfett Nitinel h un,. ^\)| 

»b™ jmv,. .,„K „ I„„ 

KinnolH l,u. l«,n 

inilliom ol A «mH i.mslni.l.tl 

'Ilinlll on lonni,., |i „ 1„,| 

cmuicli with Konnetu nimvl m. 

A bonnrl. it i, i,,,,. 
no tnonci ; ,i jenj .Ino, I|„i 1 

nioiie. Hl has his ment.d niittetites no le^t 
■Itons tin,. I.n "tS'o 

“11.0" Ti',' , •I'H'.lhi 

ennoern, u 

oil, r!’ "Oro to !k. 
ciihuliteil in ti-rnis nf e,,;,, „jy„. thmtwo 

H to ,„.rk,.t. o„„i,, ?: 

all yr> well {or iiKxm ‘■inn k \on1li4 1 

Rontiniontnl U.\u'« l.iit «f . i -f’”"'*' ”Dd 

of™ Tint I ..,7 n,r, 

timwoill can sonner n'T^nl J»»il 

jt-nrie*. w.ibe ,t uluLt 1 '*’* *'’"* 

flower^, without N.mt). and wT««Tri’"“* 
A world without lh<C. i. ‘ h 1 .’m"- 
cnlhmVnhle. It U Art tl of 
that crlvslie, \u;r 

isndj-enlintoVrahl. ’’ ^>-hout Art 

Art U iho transUtion of 
la « forra that sati-Scs otr * 4 lhAic 


By PROr. ISH KUNfAR, m.a. 
(Got eminent Col/ege, Caiitpbelljnir) 

To that 
one 


sense. To that definition all aic nfiiecd. 
Ko.\tb. one of the Ricale&t ovponcnts 
of the ci> of Art for Alt’s sake, Bpent 
the \en' few >civr 8 of life that were 
Ri\en to hiiii in creating heautj. Rossetti, 
that great leader of the PicRaidiuelite 
bdiool. gate Ins life for heaiity in his pictures 
us well as his poems. Moiiis loiiicd the 
Mediexul ideal of beant> in his design, tapestry 
and word iviinting. All of them weremtists 
first and at lists hist. TJiey tried to escape fiora 
Uii 8 flat and iinprotilahle " world. They 
K*hc\Mltli.it ait had no Millie except ns ait, 
Itiat It h.id no meKs.igo to coiney. no doetiine 
topiwiih “We hate poetij.” said Keats, 
Hint lins II p.ilpahle design on m." Rossetti 
did not know wlial i-xery school child 
knows, whether the e.uth levolved round 
thestinorthegiin loimd the earth. “Ait," 
KU, Mom«. .. ihul Bi,..,, 

Tlial, II, „n, 11 ,.,,. |,Bli..„„i, 

‘'"k’i'lnB of pi™.,,,.. 
K- ,t‘, ’•’•V.’i'"'’ All i. A tl,i„B 

A lliinB .in,i..„ily Mlillllmf., 

'"'"As ■ if. Iliorofor... 
M'l-K Jo\ , it. theivfoic. expicsKCH tllllli "In 

r II "ffopnriB „n. rxiio." Tl,ik 

•O.iBin of R„. , ' "'''' 1 '“ ., I)«™i,|-« 

Tl„, ""a" of Art. 

attciiipt to t.Jru.n ^ '■*‘asr.n« and do not 

u U...C htciT ''f »>«u.t,fui 

nunl of H”* arrange- 

rnmtifins m nn\ wl!" ^rT^'^ our 

>h»thrr jf)|i 1 , 1 . V'" dca-s not tare 

., 7 , n" >«o ft, at it i. 

, ™ "■'■O'-S' 

« C'ttitiK »t 11 ,,. 1 interi^tc'l 

*«») street n„j f ‘"dh. JIow thnt tnith 

scatter. It ‘**^^*^** onother 

and 


•nnc », 

Neithfi ,,v 

JO 


lhUo«oiIiicS’' 

^Tj.erB like Bpinoza 



anil Kant ; tho' 

notnrtM-. Hut uli^n >..t» jv.-. fr.nn tJi-^ 
Hintrrf rca»onpp* lo vtotit IlUo* 

Diitlo^itw. >011 l‘on.-M** tliflt tJi«* l»kO 

line Mcnil'tl e-iniJl) nol 

oiib inUrc^letl m ftn.liiM oiil tniUi auvl 
conviorinij jou of iVh r^nonalilerie-t In* 
Viislie*. nt the tH”''- In mate the tn«tl* 
neem ii!<it<wnt ami iK-atiliJiil He tnew to 
mint >uur feehaKH on hw nKle iirwl ol-*** 
to««ti-f> )oiireeti«*on>ennl) with hi- fonit 

tifiNorilH. He h-i- n.hW an nrl lahie to he. 

theme of t'liro • Ih- ha- nm.le hi- 

Ixwk a I'lere of lilonilure. 

" NolhinK," hUI'I Jlnier-nn i« fmr nr tfo*-! 
alone." Oiir e. nv of l"H'il> ainl .nir mu-. 
of coo'lnoM arc "O ilo-il) rel it.-l ttuit hh) 
injiirj to the one nu-ani an »iiiur> to tin* 
other. You cannot .sia-l a nation »hi<h 
TiQtlim« at all for art to care »er> in«i« h 
(or }0-tiLC or ni{lilcoii-ne«'» You .annot 
eir«l a man who care tmw hittcoa- 

hw siirwitnilmRs are to nirc »er) inmN 
About Lh moral ohliKation- That a<hU 


of fieaiit>. Art )« (-onf.-nu-l. fir-t of all, in 
the trcHtinn of U-a»t) .\t He ».»me Inae 
It w cIomI) ttlili'l In •<.*n''«' on one »i<le 
Mh.l pliOon on till* other truth. 

Roialn*— thr-e. t»l»i<-li llnlll. lleiiot/*lhe 
«HWl>r*h* 'O'w of art In Ktrate»l atl 
III. re i« a Ulliinc of all the three 

<|iiillt»'- Vtherie.cr one I'ri-Iorntnate- nt 
the wM nr In the e\« Uwv.in of the other, art 
l>r.niii'a fault) Miifn- i- not itniotii; the 
itr.-ttr-l arti-t- (--.ikiiM- heiliM*- not cihihit llie 
line l»l true of -Ueiintl). «ivl> Ih- tilallt) anil 
l«i-nii<ri On It* IK n-iioii- ante hi* wnrli i- 
notiih rfoli) l-iiiitifiil anil )it it la not 
wh.ill) a.tiafjiint ame.' it I.iiU to Kne iia 
«nnii|(h to think alaiiil iiioiia'h of truth ami 
K.mmIii.-— K.iilHi,'l«.-a iia the luiri I) aeitallliija 
aiile ol Natnrr when In tiilka c>f “the 
niHCi. <-ii-cri»’t)l» i>t>eniiiK on llic fnim "• 
(.ileri.lae amt VVor<lawoilh ate fc'rrater than 
Knit- «« Siiliire lax'ta folernlK'* •.•ea 
Nature «- n IliTteil iii hnniaii (<er-onaUt> . 

Itar.ralra lal *111 >•(!.>, 

*■4 la car Ml* aleat 4aUi aaima lit. 


n tluril tmit to the\nlue of art fiuo>)n«HH 
There arc in man thri-c «real t.rimn'ha o 
vaimcity fur linihni: out the truth anil 
ilittinsniahint; it Ironi < rror . a <n(KKit> for 
iK!rcci)in<{ (totxlnc-H nml knowintt it from 
oil; Amin lat-icit) forih-linftuialunit la tween 
what ia iirI) and what la fair In ail man 
fiada fxt)rci>-ion<« for till thcM- i>riticit>t<-n for 
hi« whole (lerHonnlit] . Art Ihirtforc. 

’’ the cxiin-artioo of roul —the iletlnilion of 
Aristotle wliidi oflrr ci nturiea la jet to W 
imiiro^etl ui>on. It ih the crtircaaion of 
man's lomfh'le iierHoniilil), the <*^i>riH-Hm 
of truth anil Kocxlni-ss ua will na tliat 
of beauty. 

Art. thcrcfoii', i» cniistol. Ix'joiiil rH(»|>e. 
in the MirMcc of science ami in the M>rMce 
of religion. Griaturt aiiiK-iua whcreier the 
heart of man lui- been uhle to inanifcKt itself 
in II fcrfcctl)’ Irciiiitifiil muse, informetl hy 
the thoughts of riuh.int truth and tna|>in<«I 
by emotionB of limith b» goodnow. Any 
l>icco of art which docs not fulAl its 
obligation to truth ami gooilae-M as well aa 
Vobciiulj isnccchbanl) faulty and incoiDiilote. 
Art cannot give us complete iiicasure If it 
appeals only to our sense and leaves 
uasatisftcd our natural cwrsositj and wonder, 
our need for undcrstnnding, our need for 
loving Our reasons and our emotions must 
always be appealed to aa well as our ecaeo 


Word-worth doc- not Nf a rmnlxiw ns 
Morn- Of Kent- would base mm it. Th'*) 
would half ili-MriU'il itnixiiul), the U-uiity 
of coloun. iiii|s-r(i-ptihl> hlciidjiig Intocudi 
otluT Word-worth » hinrt h-»j» up vrlieti 
lie (shohl- It It r< iiiimU Itiin iif “iintiimi 
luetj'. To Woril-worlh. a lliiwcr diK-i not 
tiirtcly eiol—lj l«i»ut>, it «l»«i einliudirs truth 
and Konlni-—, it giim hiiii "(lioiightN thnl 
do oft. n he too d<-cp fur tnin. ". He lais. 
nntme in nnnd. 11»> giin. espre—ion to hi» 
ticn'Oimhl), to In- -.ml. 'Zhul is llii' mil art. 
The Kreatest piimtinK-of diwii or Kiinwt iiro 


nollho-c' which are iwn l> Uniitiful repni. 
si'nlalionM of the orange uiloiir Hint we -oc 
III the honroii—th.y arc sIiiiikIi copies of 
tittUm*. Tho ufwtcHl piihitingB nro Iho-o 
wliicliMt tho iiiiml thinking, which in-pirii 
RoodncHH, whicli tmdi triith.—thoHo winch 
cmliodj tho thrill that the wrli-l fill, thii 
idew" that tame to him while M'cing. the 
thrill and idcAH which compelled him to tnko 
Ins brush. TIioms piiintvnsH are not tho 
copies of iiiitun-; they are the ciprcs-ions 
of the artist's soul. Such picture's eiiliafj 
our love of ln-autj. plnj «i>on our emotional 
nature oiid accord with the most pro- 
found and fundamental ideas About life 
and nature that humauity U capable 
of. This threefold eomploleuoes is most 
Music has in it tho 
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ch:mcnt*ot,Kii1)jrcW\i<j to a Mieiitci* 
tlmn Milan- luin^^jnf; or porlii. Tlie melody 
o( the tone that plcnses the ours, the Ruhjoet 
of the bonn tlriif'stu'i Iho he.ii t niul mitk«*s the 
hear’ think — that constitulen ical nuisu. 
That 18 the neifect woik of ail. The 
Bweelebt of tone has ne\ei been .ibU- to tunc 
a bad bOiiK to Kood niusa. 

All art. then, has tlucefnhl ohjfHt to tiam 
our mind in a desiio foi the tuith, to tiuin 
our Birnit to ]o\e onlj what is ko»« 1. ami to 
train oui bodies lo lake iile.isiiie onK in wh.it 
in beautiful and wholesmne That m the 
value of ait. When iieoiile laise the u\ of 
art for at t’b sake, thej onK ineun that the 
artists Bhould ha\e no conscious nun, no 
‘ lialpable desii-n " The at list .eases to Iki 
an aitisl the inonunit he hecoines a i»ailis.in 
or an adNoeate. tho moment he la-Kuib lo think 
that he has some wiomf to iiKht or some 
right to \ indi< ate. Tnitli and goodnobs. then 
n the upiici hand. Be.iut\. tho Imkic 
lemont, becomes weak The ail becomes 
hc.vi>. Thowoik 18, then, a piece of 
philosophy or of religion. It is not a pioco of 
flit. Alt IB fi thing of inspuution, not of 
nchieiemcnt. An aitist is horn, not made 
Uo ereatoK ait lieciiiiho ho must, not bccanso 
ho would. The iitinost ho can say of his 
creation U that it conics to liim". He. of 
all peibonb, IS the least capable of Idling his 
'n for a part} or n cause Like n journalist 
‘"‘“‘ter that pulls tho 
Btrm},. Like a bairistei. he cannot speak for 
the party that pa} s. Ilisiut is inborn, not 
inbtincthc and 
Bpcjntaneousinitsoiigui as the .hild’s pUy 
It 18 the outcome of tho simple and elemental 
needorseir-CNpiessioii— the iiiReiaiiahlc li.dt 
ot hi.man clu.nutei The artist cannot lie 
made to sing . H,. emnot bo made to 
convey a message oi to pieach a dogma Ho 
checks the natnial flow of his „rtist,( 
genius as boon as be begins to uphold 
borne uiuse. lie clips the wmgs of h« 
soaring miise the moment be sets himself to 
write will, a purpose". Helms no pu, pose 
except to give true cvpicssion to Ins Lml 
when Im feels inspiud, when the moment is 
on •. He will find tb.it his cxprcssionTguc^ll 
moments tluit h.s nit. has enough putS 
in it without hib making, withont^his 
knowing. Art is itself a mess.age and must 
be expressed for its own sake. M.Uon b.adno 
p^osc before him when he wrote hla 
Cotoas but his unconscione protest. 


A goofl urtisl, tlinofoie, leuiains aloof from 
nil the theological discussions oP ‘’political 
lonflictb. He has iiosoci.il rcfoims to bring 
nimiil . ills art will do that without his 
knowledge. lli« soul is *' like a star " that 
dwells Hpiu-t. Like Shelley’s ‘ Skylnik', he 
sings *ii}inn8 unhidden’; his art is 
‘ iinpicmcHlitiitcd Like angels lie sees life 
from aliovc . Ins observation undergoes a 
svnthetic pioccss m his imagination; he 
expresses that s} nthetic whole. That is his 
art . that is his mess.ige. 

Tliiit brings us to anothoi vfew of art, tlio 
view of Hegel. “Ait,” he sajs," is the 
icdiiplieation of life.” It is moie than that. 
It IS the cxpiession. "the ciiticism of life”. 
It Is life itself, life in words, eoloiir or sound. 
ShiikcstKMte gives life m winds when he sajs. 
All the wniM'it m 

An<t *11 ihe men »iul rremiii merely {tlayere. 


Woidawoith gives life 
he wiiU*H 


in vvoids when 


"• **7 •eetle cur pc«er». . 

Lot those who cjuestion the iiso of ait, fliat 
*]ne-tionU,e whole use of living. Artis life. 

I tlie ailislaiKlyou 

will hnd that 1mm., n stiength and beauty, 
love and hope, p.iin und soriow, cffoit and 

m n”’’*' of hi« 
piclmos, the snhstunoo of liis hongs. In the 

BliosH 1.1J on the incidents in tho 

development of a soul; little clbo is 

•'nu^idl called u poet 

an dio singer of an empty day’ That 

tiiillt hiaiBelf; that is not 

of '"’“'■’-"orlh. of Milton. 

Tn the jm '”n r V’A'l'i- to'buitkoJVhcm 

oiK-nt^..5r° wisdom, to 

spinU to PI and direct their 

i to bmeo them 

'FA 



Bv Dr JOGINORA NATH CHOWDHURI. 


T he ‘ geniuH of tlio Hindus noTor 
shone more hnllnntlj tinder tlic 
Muhammadan rule than in the reign of 
the great Emperor AKlmr (155G ICOC ad.), 
■whose unbounded In^e, nffection and vraparti 
ftht5 for men of all sects and communities 
created a hracinR and lialloned atmosphere 
of pence, fellow fwlins and eor«lmlit> 
facilitating the cultuntion and de\elop 
ment of the Marions hterarj and other nobler 
arts like painting. mu=ie and nKhitectwre 
In Indian History this period is wliftt the 
Ehrabethan period is to England. It_^wns 
dutiiiR this reign that Tulsi Das, — "the 
tallest tree in the magic garden of medwesal 
Hindu poeaj,” And whom Dr Smith calls 
"the greatest man of Ins age in India, 
greater eien than Akhar himself 
shone in the hleiaT> and religiow* 
firmament of India The same age also 
witnessed the immortal writings ofSiir Das. 
the blind bard of Agra Ham Das. the father 
of Sur Das . Han Das Swann of Brmdahao . 
Tansen, the famous musician and Ihaja 
BirhnI, the poet huii-cate Painting, too. 
received w atcong imiietws durmc tins age 
and among the jlmdii pnintera (ho names 
of Boaawan and Diswanith stand out pre* 
eminentb "ell Out of the seionteen artists 
thirteen were Hindus, about whose proiltie 
tions Abiil Fttzl sa> 8 “ Their rirturea siirjiass 
our conception of things Few. indeed, in the 
whole world are found e(\ual to them ' In 
the field of music, T.inncn was undonbtixliy 
the best musician of Ins ago and nest to him 
Hftri D.is Swnmi, Bur Das, etc, were nho 
singers of great repute. 

It w e moi c apace from these finer instincts 
of humanity to the bi]>.t]o of pohtic.al 
activities, the names of Rain. Bhagwan Das. 
Man Singh, and Todar Mnl are intertwined 
with the growth, espansion nnd stead) 
organiRation of the last Mughal stroctnre. 
Thus, in all spheres of activities and nohio 
achievements, the Hindus pUjed dominant 
parts in concord nnd amit) side b) side with 
their Muhammadan bivthren ; nnd even 
among the most intimate and beloved fneods 
of Akbar one was a Miihammaian — a nuiB of 
great worth and talent — Abiil Fazl, whom the 
Jesuits called ‘‘the Emperor’s JonalhaD", 
and the other— a Hindu miisieinn. poet and 
story teller— Itaja Birbal. 


The original name way* I 

Mahesh Das. He l>c)ongeir^^'C?vhu{nfj Diihp^ 
BralnnAn fvnwil) of Kalpi iitN.N"neO*JTj. *f* j 
SamUit ISHt (152S ad) Altlumcju^iiiiio ' 
of a ver> pooi fuiiiilj. ho rcceiicaTTrrtliiT 
education nnd was a man of quick pen option 
and catnuinhn.in talents Ills versatility 
and rare iMN'ttc gifts attracted the attention 
of Raja Bhagwan Dis of Atnlier, who eiili-.tcHl 
Inm a» one of ins Court poets But when 
this Rajput chief conti-nited matrimonml 
alliances with Aklmr anil entered his son ices, 
he piescntni Birbul to him as a gift. 
ILuLioni in his Miiiitakhiib iit-Tawarikh calls 
Riibil GaiLii nriilimiid.is and not Miihesh 
Das tins is beoiuse when Birlml wan in 
the semee of Ibot Bhagwan Di«. he useil to 
sign his loinjiasitinns iis Bralim Kahi and 
not iw Maliesh Das 

His musical skill, poetic talents and bon- 
iiiofs were liighK appreciated by the Emperor 
nnd "he crept dai b) da> more info (lovnl) 
favour until he attained to high rank nnd 
was honoured w ith tlie distinction of liecoming 
the Emiieior s coiilidint. For his melodious 
Ilimh verses he recened the title of 
■ KabiR.li (Piiiiee of poets), ami nfterwnids 
he was dMmguisiied with the lofty title of 
■■ Itaja Riilnl " Some of the modern writeiw 
think that he was a iniiiHtri or even prime 
tmnisler of Akhir, hut this view Is not 
consistent with tnilh As iv matter of fact 
he did never hold such a high post hut only 
enjojed the rank and j>.iy of n commnmlor nf 
2 000. Ml Beale’s statement Ihit he 
bolongerl to the rink of .'>,000 is erroueous. 

In the 18th jeur of Akbar's leign when 
Jtaji Jai Chand of Nagiukot happened to 
disjiteasc the Empeiof. he was impiisoned 
and HagaTkot was given to Bubal ns a jngir, 
hut in nil i>iohabilitj the latter never 
receurd actii.al possession of it, as Jai 
Chanda son Biidh Chand olleroil a strong 
resistance to the Imperial forces and the 
matter bail to be ultimately abandoned by 
Husain Quit Khan, the Jfiighal Governor of 
Um* ThiaviAv. ovi-creg, ba v,vwAV,rt vivotc wrions 
insurrection within his jurisdiction. But it 
u apparent from Badioni that Birbnl once 
enjoyed the jagir of Knrrah and at another 
time that of Knlnnjar in Bitndelkhand 

Akbar was ever fond of his eompnny and 
hence h^nerallj Jived with the Emperor m 
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tho rarilal <it>. U nnl) «.n mjiho 

I'aUKiil.trocoiNioiis tlml ln> was r,.uI off lo 
other iiUccs oti iini.orUiil niis.«ions. “ In u,*. 
2Ut j wrof AhlnrV ui>;n he was ».ent with Rai 
, n Kntan to Dimsirinir. the Ihu of wliuh 
town wav aiiNiniis to vend hi. da.iKhter lo 
AUiars hiirem On nnotlier n<ension wlien 
Maviim Klnn I’a,-.,,, Klunh wlm had Ihs-o 

ontni«tril with the «o\ernment of Ondh w«s 

inakinw i.reimnitions to ra.v,. tlie Mniidri.d 
of relTllion, he was deiait.d theie with 
another ofheer Sliah Qali Kluu. to «,,,asile 
him. Acain. in the 2Hth «( Ak|«.*K 

• oiftn he was vent willi /him UImhv i.* i i . 

lus Woiht Clitic, lulmitv ,1, *'''‘h'Otn. 

tonsidemtilo umounr of ^ ‘ 

“uiJ^^nrr ^ 
S' rnl*’‘di'lJui nit ti’e 

Mnhftminndans. heiauRo?! Jna^i 
Rr^tb reHiio^vdll^e 

dovmlion from iMkiw i nmiieior’a 

towards solar wornliin fl*^ ”*1 

hero that Akhar iis -(Uo^hihl^ 

and iiltn.mtcdy foinuilate,tT^ ^ atl’^ooatos 

for his •‘'hKion 

HeliRion of Ood h,ised on ttm 

other tenets. TJio Un m wal 
cult of the Sim a,„in « ^oiote.1 to Iho 
Akliar Rave to the solar worshh^Tn I 
religion made manj oi thodox M i ’"** 
hchp^c that this w ns due to nir^^ r 

Tliis ^iew• iH.llnstri 'V 

lines of Radnoni: ^ following 

Thoncciused Rirhal tn.-i 1. 
the Empcior, that since tlm^° Porsuncle 
Itcht to all. and ripens allgS 
prodiuts of the earth htmI fl, ' ' *™*f® and 
of mankind, therefoie that 1 i *’*’°**'' fho hfe 

bo Ibo 

vimth"LiaTo™r;jn\,S7,LtT,™1 


WAS (ho grcAtiT light of llie world and 
the iH'nef.irtnr of its itilmhitnhts. the 
IDitroii of kiitgv, and that king* ni-o hut 
Ills vicogemnfv." 

It IS .|tii(r r\ideiit from tlie nlioM- linos tlmt 
the R«j.t did not aelnally coinert AkUir to 
Mi!.ir worship, and w ilhoiit cw idoiu'o ho mtinot 
IH* chnrgod of this offeneo. Alxmt Akbnr’s 
•oligioiiH %iews It IS not povsihlo to asorilio 
tlieiii to tho infliieiioo of any partiovilar 
porson. ns Iladaoni htnisolf iiaino.1 throo 
«‘simnvihlo for tho affair— Rirlgil. 
Ahid Ty! and Hakim Abiil rath. It may 1>o 
out horo that thoro woro many 
IHiwornil faetors -sooi.il.poUtionl and religious 
whnh shaped Akh.ar’s mind to lihoralivin. 
In itilf“'"“"’ « 'O’'""® 

Ton " Vi2r‘n ili-iliali'lic'a nnothpr 

dissension fotlftu.i* "^^ would hn\p heon. 

niXunlera 55ain Khan. 

Pass onh- *r Mnlaiidami 

trili<,.m™ "I™ "“'’.b'bnrv. Tlio 

lilW, ISiriml S I™*! 

(.nadiootwCvriSK,;;']''' 

The death of such n. . 1 o« 
nsoNcroBhocivlo Akhn^ ‘*7 ®""’ranion was 

aajs. ahstainott from hiu I !j"’ Ahiil Farl 

fortwodn\8. na.l.C- 'V* ^ ""^1 ‘hiuh 

(AkUir) never P^n^' tliat "ho 

nt the dentil if nnl f"®*' '' Knef 

ofBiilrxl.” ■ hedid at that 

rise ti vafS T:; •£.'"'’-®<l"ontly 
•nhout him. Some nimours 

Emperor that n.rl * fho 

IW Jo„„ “ "boiil m company yrilh 
ftUoBcthor di.liclic.o^n ^bl.an ,li,l not 
limt proliably I) X? "”<1 Ibouehl 

) 'iirbnl«n« n.linmnl lo como 
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to his jiresfncc on account ol the heavy 
defeat he liad sustnincil nt the hands of the 
^usafzais. An Ahadi •Ma«t thcrefowJ 
despatched to Nagarkot to enquire into the 
matter, but esentuallj it proved a he. 
Another rumour soon spread that he bad 
appeared at Kalanjar, and it also gave false 
hopes in the mind of the Emperor 
for some time. 

That Birlial aas a combination of rare 
qualities is admitted on all tiands His 
poetry, music and bonniotg, which are 
still extant in different parts of Northern 
India, have earned an itndjing fame 
for him Maasir-iil Um.-ira says that he 
was also famous for liheiiility and genero 
sitj. But he was eniinentty a man for 
the pen and Tiol*foT the aword It was 
an irony of fate that the leadership of a 
military campaign ma iisUj and hazardous 
region like the Afghan frontier deioUed on 
him. The Emperor had to pay dearly for 
it, as besides the hea\} loss of men and 
money, it entailed the loss of one of his best 
companions. , Although another force had 
been despatched under Abtil Fath (or the 
safety of the Cam, it proved to be of oo 
avail, both Zaio Klian and Abul Path, 
however, snied their lives, but the 
inexperienced general found bis eternal 
grave there. 

Although the Raja was genemll) of a 
tolerant disposition and was a member of (he 
Dm ISahi, he was apathetic towards the 
Sikhs whom he considered ns heretics While 
he Lad been proceeding ngainst the Tusofrais, 
he recciied nn order from the Emperor to 
leij “a tnv of a rupee on the house of e\eo 
Khetri on the waj". After crossing the 
Biss, he sent his ofTiccrs to collect this tax 
in Anitits.\r, wlvcvcwpoTi the Sikhs refused 
pajment and appealed to Guru Arjun. The 
latter requested the Riga's men for cvemption 
which they had received up till then But 
Birbalwasnot in favour of exemption and 
as an ontcome of il a serions atterration 
followed between him and the Gum. The 
matter was, however, postponed for the time 
being owing to the peremptory order from 
the Emperor asking the Rija to join Zain 
Khan without the least possible delay. 
Although Birbnl was thus compelled to 
leave Amritsar, he ordered his staff to 
remind him of this affair during bis return 
<9 


jouTOcy. When the Sikhs communicated 
thw wrathful mess.ago of the Riga to their 
Guru, tlic latter merely said . “ If the Raja 
return, ho will give us trouble." 

BIRBAL'S nOTJSE 

The Emperor had built nn exquisitely 
beautiful and ornamental pnlaco of red 
sandstone at Fatehpnr Sikri for the residence 
of the Raja. It is still known as Birhars 
house • according to tradition it was built for 
his daughter who was one of Akhat’a wives. 
The bouse is a two storied one and was built 
in 1512 AD On the ground floor it has 
four rooms each IGft square and two 
entrance porches IGft Pin by 8 ft. Cm., vvhile 
on the upper storev are two square chambers, 
plated cornerwise and covered by domes of 
Mubamundan style Two steep and narrow 
staircases lead from the ground floor to the 
upper storev Both the inner and outer 
waiU of the buildings are so elaborately 
decorated with beautiful ornamentationa that 
it cannot but receive the approbation of the 
most casual visitor Mr Keene says i 
“ Nothing e.an exceed the massiveness of the 
materials excepting the mmutenoss of the 
flnisb' It seems as if a Chinese ivory worker 
had been employed upon a Cyclopean 
monument ’’ Both the Hindu . and 
Muhammadan elcmcots aro combined here 
with eoospicuouB success , the brackets of (be 
Hindu style and arches of Muhammadan 
architecture have been utilised with pleasing 
effect, and “birds, ducks, etc.. Hdiuncta to 
Hindu architecture, are found carved upon 
the brackets supporting the eaves wall 
recesses, etc We can appreciate the beauty 
of the building properly if wo only remember 
the following lines of Victor Hugo : 
" Everywhere was magnificence at once 
refined wad stupendous, if it was not the 
most diminutive of pal.acea, it was the moat 
gigantic of jewel cases." 


ladisa TtJet et Kan, 
calUetlon Id oik relatuK *i 
la 8 SooUati aoder It' 
al TaDDll Ramao, TaUa 
•I B*ia BIrbal, Eomatl 
8«a M-law Abroad, K«« 
Raya sad A^paJI, aod 
Puts Ba. 1-t. To Sabi, o 
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Wit and Wlidom, Th« 
’ todtaa TiJm, Taj,* Ol 

Folk-Lor# oi tbe Tilagni. 
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WHERE 15 LANKA? 


\A7linNnVER Ilmdu'j listen luously to 
' ^ the stirring intulcnts of tlicir grc.it 
epic Iliima>iinn, nn intriguing <i(u«tion li.is 
nlwajK tioublod lliiur minds When* is 
Ijankn? ‘Whore ih the islund Mhiehisthe 
stage for the greater portion of tin* iiairnluc. 
and on whith la fought the nughti wjir 
het« eon the ei il king of Ii.ink.i the ten lie.ided 
Raiaim, and the heron Ihima w hme love far 
tender wife Situ, nothing (<iuld >))ien«h 


The prohtein must line Ikhui \ei\ irntnlmg 
In those Mhohra and Pun.htK who, after 
having fetudiedthe ejm would ask «nih other 
the (luestion, and jet weie uiiuhle to Imd ii 
ddiinl.. n„™c-r, Tl,.- „„„ h re, ml 
111-, forir-l l,r„„il„Br, ,1(1, r |, 

nlioijl il.r 

t •'’"""''‘t vvhui one of his 

hrishl diM ij.les put to him the Kune .poMmo 
which he had put to hia own an,| whi.h 
v.a« SI ill im.armwinsl Whue i« liinUa? 

“A Ihniisitul }/o;on«* l«'jnnd the m-o * 
MJH Pige \ahmki, the j<Ht who wrote li.e 
KlonouH fontos of tlie flamaMuii. .,«,te on 
txin.«.m„ of the fa.l that thu etwtem.nt 
RchoU«'‘' J'Otidr.da of Pundite and 

Uin d.hahU.illj vague etatem.ni of the 
dw.AiUMir Uinkalhal it would have irouhVed 

hrTe’''h t‘n "^r'oua llmdoa (wW 

hare Int.md to the , pie thmt.gh the 
rrntiiri.s) and who alv.„,a de*,,,. toai.vi t « 
phers hallowni in thnr .jic" 

iiiniur.rl^'irrr'r"’ t *»>“ 

li ndu» *TT aMe to trace Itnma'* wandenncH 
wftrr hia for.rtecn >,or« ar.liintnri et»Je ftorri 
hU ksnedom of Axvdl.v n. thnw-di the i.nr«^x!!l 
forr-iSa which et that lire •treUl-M fm * 
North to South In.ha Ti er VJdoi 

»• tl e w5 T. h terrr«*cdti,e Godavwrv 

mer ft-d forktet in thea^vM, toUthe^ 

the fcarrej wAl^r« ef lie p-,.,. * » *" 

Rv-r-wrram, tl e frera «herr'hi^”,,^J 

ofrintAean evn- tl*. — 

hr„rrv rf 


Bv Mr. V. R BHATT, D.*. (LONn.) 

in the sandy inland of RamoRvvnrm with the 
nearest gmnito iiiiarry n hundred niilca away 
mav be a task wliicli modern Governments 
might hesitate to iiiulertake. But not so the 
devoteofi of Rama 

Btit at Ramcsvvnram, tho tniek of Rama’s 
fuotimntK (lids foi the Hindu in spite of nil 
the gloiiouH cantos which follow in the 
Ihiiun)Hn.i. with poetic desciiptions of n 
iH'nutifiil ixl iml of How mg wateis and sloping 
hills, and gentle hieezes which riislle the 
le.iv(*sofn ihuusaiul vnueliesof tlnwer and 
frnit tiis-s B«i pvon Vnlmiki. great poet 
though he was. loiihliiot denmtely name an 
Wuidwlmh IheHimhis in Inter ages could 
re<ogniM*ns Iguikii. in epUo of liis realistip 
«ii*s(ri|.tionH of Asokii gloves and pal.ieos of 
Ixtikiipiiii, the t apitiil of Ravanii. 

Vnimiki. i(K). was like all the other Uindns. 
who f....r.sl tin- M-i. whose geographical 
honron was limited to (he eoasls of India. 

nilHTomiiig great 
ft., > Arabs or Die JnpnneHC. 

Their /. »r of the h.i was sinh fhaV thov 

11 H ‘I"' would lose caste, 

'V*'*'’' that oven 

Ihvma in the epm dot-H not lake ship to cross 

Andt.hii.'l. fdhrr Ihedew riplion of ships 
and ship lanJding and the nca vovi.ge vvitli its 

even’fur'the 

(.v.',::! . ‘-i 

v'liii'i 

nave ii.iutc l„„, I , 

"'T Hill 

•n.,,-.) p«”R«.«' 

over, tlni o... . t " •“ crossing 

n,^X„ .. “''>'^i:h u.r. of 11, e 

"7„7™:r ■' ‘till «n 

Ir»nV«.the,-,f„r,. I. _ 

i*I,r,d tl.OMs:.u,l ?? •^■'"''’"'’’1 « MirHcrimifc 
T'lles dHint frotr or slwjut 2.0fXJ 

in the In.Ji,., rv!_ •''anei ' 


v»rio.,k V'”" 

N,!ierh*^fc sdvhnfSHj h) 

Ulsnd.of' 

been lAcM F ' , “ corilioMit littve 
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ave bidden ia tlio ilenso foic&ts vhich clotlic 
tbo elopes of tlio peak 1 
In Dijatabwa, where l«lavtnck. bolonginR to 
tho British Eastern Squadioit hold tbeir 
auinial camp, there rs a narrow eUt in the 
range of mountains on the east, through 
which the firfetra^s of the rising sun atrcAma 
on to Di>atala«a. This is said to lie the slit 
tn.vlehi one of the ariowa of Ihima in the 
great war which he fought with Ihuuna. It 
is said that when the battle was going on. he 
aimed an arrow at Itviana which this demon 
king aioidcil hj’ htopping aside But the 
arrow lied on and thiough its mjstic |>owcr 
pierced the mountain i-ange 

In the Southern Pioimco about 12 imlcs 
from the port of GaUc, tlicic is a huge took 
which the pilgrims to tlio forest shtme of 
Katliacagama never full to chinb and worship 
at the temple on its top. The legend 
connected with this lock is that Indiigit, 
Harana’H son, vrared so mighty m the giciit 
battle, that bo slew u great host of Itania’s 
an&Y and also his beloved hiothei- Laxiiian. 

’ a’s heart nt this wasicnt with sorrow, 
and he laid down his arms and lost all desne 
for vrinning war or vvite. Then came 
Jatnbnvvan, the aged general of tho Bcar-alUes. 
and consoled him saving that he knew of a 
magic herb which grew on the llunaUyas, 
which could bring to life nil the dead. To 
bring this, Haoumnn, the son of the Wind 
God, was sent. He flew through the air but 
when be reached Hiniaki>a8, he could not 
distinguish the heib, and so he scooped up 
the VThole mountain from its {losilioa and 
brought it to Lanka wheroJaniVniwon plucked 
the magic herb and brought back to hfo 
Laxman and tho dead host. In taking back 
the mountain to its proper pkace, Ilnnumnn 
dropped a rock near Galic. So tho pilgrims 
worship it in this belief. 

But the most beautiful as vv cll ns tho most 
romantic spot connected with Itamajnna 


pmises in her cars of tho mighty Havana 
in order to make her renounce her 
husband Ihiuia. 

Sitnwaku, nt prcneiit, is a email village 
with etiiihng p.ulily fields and peasants' hnte. 
But hero and there cun bo socui Asoka trees, 
w'liicli remind one of the Asoka grove. 
Sinhalese villagers who live licre_ lirnilj' 
believe that here once tho tender Sita shed 
tcnis of bitterest sorrow, longing for her 
beloved lord who was far, fur away. 


About a mile from this place there is a 
beautiful waterfall which is called Sita clla, 
or the watei full of Sita, where she is reputed 
to \ia%e h.\thod. To this belief the Sinhalese 
viUagcta uttiihuto the fact that even in the 
greatest dtought, this waterfall never fails. 

was provcal b> tho recent drought which 
created auch luivoc among the cattle and 
crops tlnoughout the island. To bathe in 
the crystal tlear wntci-s of tho full, as tho 
presoot writer has done, is an unforgettable 
exivcncncc . for after tho heat of the day. 
the Imth was invigorating and iciftcshing. 

Wheie tlie fall tumbles over moss grown 
ginnitc lioiilderK, Katuio has made a huge 
chamber of tioes and greenery. The heat 
of tho sun is warded off by trees which rise 
up in giandcur. while bushea giowinR-many 
colourctl jlowciBRtow all around and giant 
creepcis almost touch the water. 

Whnt moiu beautiful bathing thamher 
vowW h.v\e been made by Kature; for the 
lovely Sila as she b.ithcd in the tumbling 
joyous waters of the fall and thought that 
bhe heard her beloved lord calling her 
mmc in hie lovelorn v oice, in the babhio and 
the bpuit of falling wiitois. 


Thews places ny.v\ gwo Ccjlon a strong 
claim «.« the histovic Ijivnl.n. An idea 
vvliHh occurs to one as the steamer froto 
at Avissiiwcla. a village tow n about 10 lailii anrmoTirBlovfh‘^ofi^fro^,'i\”p^ 
inland from Colombo. Here there w a place for Cevlon from tbo 

called Sitawiika, or tbe grove of Sila. One Raimi limit tbo ,lam to 1 1 "J'ere 

scenes m RamnvnnA. ijumui. 


called Sitavvaka, c , 

of the most touching scenes in Ramnyann 
Is the conhnement of Sita by Ravana in a 
grove of Asoka trees. Hero she langnislied 
away without touching any food, lost to the 
beauty of the nodding Asokns and their bird 
population which filled the air with 
their minstrelsy. Ilakshashis, or demons 
guaidcd hcT chvy and night and 


VsLSiit 

•OTd«) 1h«lcxlln(), 
by I'lor. P. P. H B, 
RV Hoa V. ft 
srtlxM »f ih» “lodl.n 


>n the Poet'e own 
•nd RegliBh trantUUoB 

'« » Eotemoii bj Vbe 





THE INDIAN STUDENTS IN ROME 


pv Mk. w. TERFRA 


R OilF. »•* a Inistlinff co»mo{>olitan nl>. 

Ani\ ll>c * 

^•o«n10polltnn crowd. Tliirk llicn of «Iut 
thoAtodont I>o<I> tn l^lmf would l»o B\i* 
ronlinrnlM and inorr. Tlicrr arc •oinc 
l>c«oi>tc wlio ^pcak of fill* foloiirtr>*’»nc«a 

ofttr>!iioi<olitanism. HiitofnJltljp folourfiil 
ncKs of colourful Urinfi''. tlicrc w notliini; 
brifiKtcr than the tolotirfulnoia of 
co«moi>olitarii<m. 

After the lUiHOf the Orr-er lan jiritnc. after 
Athenn, Home t>rcamc the contml mctroiioli^ 
of loarruniJ. IlcUenic culture waa »«iccr«le«l 
by Rom.irr. * Ca|'ti\i' Greece litl mfitive Jut 
fierce con'iueror" . true, but while Itonie 
stands Cor Uw, ord. r, oreimiialion. Athcn-» 
stands for Kmcefuliieeji, refiocniint. loftimis 
of spirit To the Athenuu). the l>|«e 
of tlie true Kentlemun \* K«ooVaruo<i« 
(RalokalxithCM). To the Unman, on the 
other hand. 

Vir Ixinus c*l quisf 

Qiil (oniuUn jatnim. ijiii lego innwiuo 
M’rsat?'’ 

There is a dear and unnurtAkahle 
iliCTcrenco between the Hellenic and (he 
Roman culture. 

In mcilicrnl Kuroiie. in Christian Ki>ro|>e. 
Rome was still ix centre of learning- E>en 
toAij, Rome is in a seme the centre of 
learning ; for she h the centre of the 
guardnn of nil true lenrning the Church 
VTliile it IS seen how Rome, in theiUja of 
the Empire, and ccen in mcdiecul times, drew 
students to herself, it might be cnioired wlinl 
attmctiouH tho Itoiuo of these our later d.<)B 
bolds for students. For one thing, all roiwls 
lead to Rome. For another, Rome iiossesses 
the ideni historical setting for the student. 
Ur rums, its monuments, its treasures of art — 
all tend to eleciite his thoughts and keep ecer 
before him the nohilit> of Uic human mind. 
The memor> of tho muslcr-minds of Rome, of 
Virgil and Ilomee and Cieero will foster in 
himaloTO of the good, the true, and the 
'oean'tilai, and impress on hinifbe grandeur 
of the conquests of the intellect. 
Enrironment has not a litOe to do in the 

* WLa l> (be food icd doliral moo t 
Ho 1.1.0 itildii by ibv docroio ot tbs lifbora. wW 
fu'filo III dailti «ad obieirei tbo Uw. 


■nimringof luUiire. nii-I Ihiodinit i-oiitncl 
with the home of a great nation eiiricH«-s the 
mind inn waj th it no mere lasik lenrnitig 
(All. \\ilii»-«» the grind ctukoupm* of joets 
and iiien of httira who line iiiigruleil to 
aniient wnts iif h-utiiuig It) run. fihrlle) 
K»it» ttll found their wa) to Uome. 


lliemg nii]i>nt> nl tlie sciuienis in Home 
are (s-rh'ii.istinil students -Ktudents who 
hacecoiiie to liwm nf the great tun>ten> 
of the ChriRliiin Thi'olog> and the 

f<htlnt^fphl^l /wirririif The mrOlUlil o! 
instrortion i« I^itin ilie lingunge 
of Empin' And of bin th.. Iingiiage of 
I.ixreliila (Aid. iirid ('iiiro and J.lter of 
AuKUstine Jrrnmi iiiid U< inard. It reminds 
Oin of (he time uhlli Huro|»* was Christen- 
dom. and I»lin HUH the eonunun liiigttagp 
ami the tamd lalwmn all ini n. Students 
I'oiild |«*regrniat<- frr>n» iinnei>it> (niinivir- 
■it) tiu buigiiaKe wi» one. and the ctiltiire 
was one the gnsit Clirn-tian culture, faitin 
Is the Jingiiiige dial has lon'iuereci the 
centnrKs Ileno Neloon Coleridge, in n 
defence of the ilaiuoinl laiigiiiiges. i<t>rnkH of 
laitin aa Is-ing " majestic in its luireness, 
impresHice in its (onciiM-nrsH, the Irtir 
l.cngiiiige of History. iiiRtiiict with the •lurii 
of nations and not the jufsion of itidixidimlH; 
breathing the iiinbims of the woHd. and not 
the tenets of the schools one and tuiifotm in 
its air BUd sjuril whether toiichis) hj the 
stern and haiightj Ralliist, by tho open and 
diRciirsue I»i\j, hy tho reser\rsl and 
IhoiiKhlfut Till Hus'. Mr. Ihllre makes n 
plea for the rminl of Isitin. There can 
ncccr K- insite m the civihrulmn of the 
West, nor a (Dinmoii umh rstar ding, until il 
has a common hiiigiiage. Ko artificial 
rommon Hncuacp m worth consKlennR It is 
hnnily more than 200 y.ais slnre iMiii was 
still the common inediuni of understanding 
on serious matters among Rwroi'enns. and 
not «00 years since it was the necesRary 
mcdniRi for discussion un siibjec ts rommon 
to nil nations It was in gcnerwl ww in 
•^sfern Europe, esverialtt to. ini 

Poland and the l^wer Daniils? districts 
much after the scccntccntU century 
'mportant 

intmntionn] speech was made in Latin 
liatin was for century after centurv the 
«>min<?n living toDgue of the IVest. 
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The medium of inhluiction in Ihu Ecele- 
Biastital Uiii\ei8ities in, ns I biu<l. Latin. 
Rome IS the city of inteiiiatioiuil tollcges. 
Of these, the chief are the College for the 
Propagution of the Faith, the Gicgorian 
Unncisitj, the Augelitiiin, and thoApolli 
nans. The Gregonan ib the gi«,t Jesmt 
Unncisity , theie the students of nil nations 
congrega c. The Angeheum is the Unner- 
sity of the DommieaiiB, and la also u great 
T ApoU.mm, „ tl.e 

mS‘ .'""s' r”,'” 

ludinn I.. 4 Aiicio ulc, besides. 6c\er.al 

Arab,,,. E„S" 

Aulralu. Annnm. Si.un Cl i 

u.ins io8rth„ i„ .„a 

biimnu «t rt common ponl uml bonml t^dhor 

bj n common bond. It i, a »t,.l,i„g 

of 11.0 uni'CTiobu or tl,o Clinrcl.: I„ u,' 


*tVh*t tc«m«d nod lo 
ot Uw. 

t At) Util ho hiib to bU portfolio. 




Vibitoi's* Book of the College honieono has 
eNinosst*d it : that here indeed ho found a true 
CoiniHontte.ilth of Nations, and he >va8 right. 
The fact is all the inore reinaikable in these 
d«t>h of slinin Peaeo and Economic 
Confeientos, E\en the League of Nations is 
beginning to he held in distrust. Some- 
body recently desciihed the League ns iv 
iwljglot Convention of diplomatic dodgers.' 
AO-day, Wotld Bcoiioiiiie Conferences do not 
moan much more than disguised business 
munaiiivtes. 

In this wipremely international institution 
—the Collep for the Prop,igation of the 
taith— the Indian students liave organized an 
Indian Students’ Club and an Indian Study 
irclc. These Associ.itions have for their 
object the accjiming of a wider and profounder 
knocclcilgo o( Inclmii tullure; tbo btiidy of 
Indian mobloni.; II, o btudy of Euioi.cnn 
amm.liartioula.lj in thei, boaiingson India; 
lacIV.l', “"'I"™ to tin, 

of tlieA\e8t, luimariiy by means 

'11110119 aeadeniies and 
n “ntribution of nitiolcs 

bale n IloMcwB. TliCbo III o organization. 

ftonm ic , '"'‘V"? ibtbilienntia of 

Rom'e wm** li*'^^^*' Vi'** ^**'^**'1” student in 
Cbribti.initl-fm- °''‘,''?b'’ 

Cliiucli H .. 1 theeontioof the 

d^o for ,v innt, v V 
social progless il« , 

cirryiig 0^1,,,.’' '„T or'rT'' " “‘’V 

regenemtioa nhc beg ui in n 
Sho brought peace ^fn ti Rome. 
Roman ‘’civihr . inn'' changed 

of man. miseil thr“‘'‘^''V^^.‘^ ‘^'enily 
faniily, defendo.l the 

b-UtleJagainKt t\rin7v.^ i She 

inisMou to Uafiii demanded sub- 

Oamar ll,c ^ Kondcr onto 

inomolcd Iimrm, , s 

the luliourer. " 'he guardian of 

She still earri<‘8 on n • 

PoiK* have been the The 

^ They base laid 

Soc,.it Order. AIK *1’''* I’fineipIeB 
SSi'ernti-.- ...rinci,„cl. ‘"Cc'S t 

m America. The 
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l<*«ison of tlip Clmrcli h thrn aa 
imi>oitrtnt on«'. 

Tbrrf* H nuifh, boule*, tVis>l Ihf InSnn 
•tnilent in lUinu* can ami oinilit to Knvrn. Ila 
cun lourn tlic of tlio \V<wt , iMrn nl>.o 

it< aprlicuUon to tUo lie cun »^n the 

Rreut mutcrul tiro>;ri".H of Kuroj^c. the 
inilnstriul i'roCTP!“‘> it lin^i m’nle willnn Hit' 
Iu->t few iliH’iulc^. (*00 till' ncti\it\ anil cticri'> 
ami strivinK it niMini . nv nl'O, lu>w tin* 
v\QT*l»ip of the mvcimu' hnt mrant tin' 
ntroplii of nil tint h niuritii il the ix'trihmi; 
of the nioml nutnti' m n-tmlu*' to Riittniic 
alwtmctiont'of cfllcicnij Ho ntn rrulixo 
that thiu mon ICO of nn'ch.iniintion kIiouIi) 
inner Ito nllowoil to threat* n Imtiu Imliu h 
cmineiith the homo of j'hilcwoi'hicul ^pociilt 
Ivon IhrwuH \t rnvitt. hov-v'ser. ho iwlmvltetl 
that Iri'liati philo-toi'hicul tfioucht neiNU a 
rertVm iliVii'lininR Wforo it cm lx* onlertHl 
Into a htrinonioiix nvitom UcnionttnhK 
Inio. Ilo mil *tmlv the jn>|ilic'» of Eiinn'o 
•iml neo xvhvt U-w.vnu it hoUU (or 
Inilii. Ite cun ■ImU the j'cocri'.'* of 
vlonw».T«e% nritl ihvtttor«hijv. rnTticxiUrh of 
ilic|i\tor*hip «■* nnlxviliiHl m ruvixm lie 
ran ntoili the conxtiltition of E«iroiH*m 


sociot) and contract European class- 
distinctions with the ensto kirricra of India. 

Ho can do nil this nnd more He can 
learn, aliile in Euroiw*. the lesson of the 
Went and return home, and Rive his life to the 
cause of the upiiftment of the Motherland. 

Rome IS. inilrtsl the nlenl citj for the 
student whether he lie niitniuuriim or artist, 
historiin or inun of letters Itn even stone 
IS hniintiHl its \<r\ riiiiiH outshine the 
splendour of other i itu-s in the pniut' of 
their prosiM-i itt 

.t«e lltniit ’ II.iil F.tern'il 

IVmiv ' Rome of the Kmjurt'. Rome of 
Christendoiii Roine tlie iihntini; centre of 
tlie u.irhl 


Ai ross the iiilh'ts nnil tlie lush land, 
With all the wotIiI oti either hand. 
Drinkm.! when 1 had n niiml to. 

''imtmi! TV hen 1 felt melined to , 

Nor e». r tiirnnl mv f ice (o home 
Till I hid slvVeil iiiv heart at Rome.*' 

—Belloc* 


THE PATH OF MAN 

Mu. F J T DITNFK 


j On. tlinwikh the honlme pisfs of liiti.r win! 

I thi. thn'uuh the lUilnesw uml the l•I■ll<!lnc mir 

^ NVe f t oil r *n> — 

I Thei uh I ihtenire stnles actn and set aesm. 

.tn.l thoecS are Wve all eemfort far Is-himl 

If a.! the l\iwers of the Ihvrlc eof^t. orst, 

J."A •A s»eV> Vn-p -wt-rv ko W n ram 

XTe*J s:rniJe oi 

T'l fill to d e, hijt neTCr to co*np*Ti** . 

To W"V aheo.’,— fejt n-sesr erere Vh.ndt 
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Sir Vithaldas Thackersey : A Tribute 


Rao Bahadur C. S. SUBRAMANYAM, d.a., b.l. 


I met Sir Vitlmlilas Th.aekersey in Simla 
* in September 1021 ns n fellow member of 
the Assembly imd became acquainted witli 
him. It was not much. In the following year 
mFohniarj and llarch, we weio housetl in 
the Block known as the Eastern Hostel 
where he and Lndj Thatkersej stajed I 
was able to meet and talk to him or rather 
bear Imn talk about Pinancml, Indnslrul 
and Comincrci.ll m.itters His insight into 
eommeice with foieign oountiies and the 
part played bj Biitish merch.ints in indnstries 
™mA<l on I„,„A ,, 

I nl»nj, eosei to latoli l.im nt lo,«..ro 
in.l '■> llio A».onil.l) 

and his large industrial and cominerci.il 

I""" taidl, Dmoloiro 

ft chat with lus friends I was struck with 
lilt mpthod. of nork and tlie clockwork 
■ "’V,"' »pport.o“o.l h„ 

™ ^ kroatliod his last in 

noftiirnSl" ' “ 

After full iMcho 1 cars, Protcfisor Ran has 

mon*o"f II '''?.«'»P''' »f one of the hisBcst 
men of 1. s time. The laiise of timo Is 

S m' v ,““- “ “"""ass" 

Mir. H. kisttasMiraijasaisofliim: 

it serrice and 

thronkU ^ “MnscUimsto distinction that 
t roii^hout hia caicer his concern for 
mo ^ distressed was sery 

'■"‘"r""'". "-tloas ""A 
BiUeil with a ‘■reatiiemmd. helalwiircd 

mini ^ rnthiisiaHticnlly for 

public causes as he did for priiatc Wnefit 

acwkeL„t"'‘"‘ 

Prof. Kaji has brought out with sisi,l 

Viimns'""'."”’ "f 11.0 life or 

Villmidis from h„ cradle to his de,ti, 
His relation, with the memher, of l“; 
familj and fneods are fallj doscribeik His 
a ctiyities in the llombiy Corporation, in 
• 4n^ »p«ccl>«a Bf Sir VlthsMu twIT' 

ThMk.rtey. hj Prof n. t, r.j, » 1? 

T*f»por«vriU 8oi««&Ca, Bumb.y, ' ■ •* 


the Bombay Council, in tlio Lcgislatire 
Afisemhly and in all public causes ; social, 
religious, commeicial and industrial are 
fully exhibited. 

Bom in 1878 m a family where his father 
has established a position of wealth and 
influence, young Vitlialdas might have sunk 
like ho imini wc know of,, into a life of ease 
and indolence 01 xery light work. No. He 
worked h.ml and at a x erj early age entered 
mo Cou>omtion and became its President. 
He xxns nominated m 1903 at the age of 80 to 
the Bombay Council. He xvas sought after 
to sponsor or undertake almost every puhlio 
wuse. In every one of the positions he licld. 
he displayed great energy and extorted the 
admiration of liis colleagues by his well 
lonU^ ’I"'! constructive proposals. In 
1908. ho was knighted. I do not undertake in 
this review to catalogue all the numerous 
oHices he held in the life of Bombay. Nor do 
I propo^ to give a list of the charities anti 
benefactions which his munificence had 
helKd and enriched. It is worth the while 

fnd^f rllL when commerce and 

SSwiiU H"" of the country's 

JounL mfk ^tndy his life. No such 
hiognud?^ t>ottDr tlaanroad this 

VithahKs’ oiHx points. 

L libocVs nnN n inel.ulod Sir John 

to 1^ 1 ?',”*?'^" Morks-hooks that n.-e 

f.«sliioDed b;.! rr * 1 ”' homes now and 
of those !,ritMs°"lIe 
.eeololo huXl": lifeLG OS “ '•? 

'vas rend bv li!.,, reminder it 

;; Ilcnicmlicr tlic Cr"to^"' It begins with 
Keen your oo‘Is with 

Copy book max*inifr'^on^'^”n "’oomo." 

""PJ lH»k mashns tlmt ' he, " 

sueeessful ami ^ . 'o *”ado many 

noo.„h.er\o“’hJ, |w'?“,'‘. ‘"P 

fall on others T 1 , °'.'^,*'t *'uin and down- 

hook to even one „^'^'’*‘’i‘.''ocommend this 
one can become not 

botolm,,ser„,,„f?‘ »»cees,f,,l i„ |if,. 



INDIAN AFFAIRS 

BY "AN INDIAN JOURNALIST 


Tki nsinei Bill 

G OVEUNMCNT liavf* •nffeml roon' 
in {Iiis fvw-wn at tho 

ihan at any nther tlm<*. PartictilaTly m th«« 

. mattpr of thf Finanre Rill, tlif* rionw' «^m«I 
n nnmijor of nm^'ndmonts in tlio hope of 
motlifjintf Ihf* propowh of tlio rmnnM' 
Momlwr In tlie jlirootlon mo«t aorrptnlili' to 
thp pooplo. Blit Sir Jamoa Oriflif nnp«»J«l to 
tho Vicoroy againat tlio jmlRmont of llio 
TIous**. and ho did not appwil in ram. 
Tho noiiao, Iionovcr, cannot afulfify ifnclfli) 
going IncV upon U« ow n decision and 
tbpreforo declined to tfic Bill ni« 

rccomtnondc*! by the no\crnor General. 

It cannot Ik> nnid tbat Congrcpa nictnltera i\ lio 
Imd rcliirnctl to the Iiecialntiirc* after jeapa of 
wandering in Ibc nilderncss, bad come l>acV 
only to obatriict. They |ia<l con«« prepared 
to play tboir part in conatructive uork. And 
Ruroly they could not bft>cbnd the eiipport 
that tiiey had from the reat of the ITouae if 
they were not the frcnm'nd apokenmen of (lien 
constitacncica. The nroouti>c, for renaonn 
of State, may not go all the vkay svith 
tho demands of Consreasmen But the 
amendments on Salt duty and Income tax and 
Postal Tariffs and similar items can hardly he 
treated as " mere opposition for opposition'n 
sake". We ore therefore franhlj disappointed 
eren as Sir IjcsUo Hudson and the Knropcan 
group are, that Oovernment have not seen 
their May to accept some at any rate of the 
amendments adopted by the Honae. If 
Oovernment by certification were to become 
the rule of the day, it only brings in 
relief the futility of tbeso debates and 
discussions Surely this is not the way 
to inspire confidence in Council work. 
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VsatiB tf firiritii CiptrlatM 

Thai the OoTernment of India are keenly 
stive to the importance of the position of 
rndinna orcn<cn!i has been mn<7e clear from 
time to time Indeeil since the days of IjOnl 
Ilardtnge they hA» e clminpioneil the popnlar 
cause with pmisenorthy discernment. But 
the grievances have mnltilOicd and the nccil 
far greater vigilance Is more than ever 
imperative Take the anti Indian decrees In 
^fanrilmr nr the recommendations of the 
Carter Commission in Rcnya. Tnlmth roses 
timely action h> the novemment of India 
would hatent least mitigated the severity of 
the reactions on our nationals abroad. Bnt 
thev «ere entirely in the d-irk ns to the 
intentions of the Oovemmonts concerned, 
fleewrtty of tenure i« now threaleneil In Fiji 
and in Ceylon, and lieforc Iona ovir 
countrymen in Aden and Burma Mill he 
further estranged from iis. Thus the 
problems facing Indian tminmnnllies in distant 
lands ore heenming more and more eomplex, 
and nothing hut prompt and timely nction on 
the part of the novemment could give thorn 
relief. It is, therefore, in tlie fit npsa of things 
that the flovemment of India should have a 
nepamte department nliolly devoted to this 
important question 

Tlip subject has been raised more than 
once In the central legistntiiros hut without 
any dennite results. Tho problem is now 
becoming more and morn acute and the 
grievances are multiplying, and we cannot 
afford to deKv anv further. Wo have, 
therefore, no hesitation in joining tho 
Imperial Indian Citirenship ABsociafion 
in urging 


that the time has arrived when tho 
Government of India should have 
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Eiit ani] West 

It hns been said that tho most promising 
lino of approach to n cultural synthesis 
between India and the West is throngh 
individual contacts. This is attempted in an 
admirable pamphlet issued bj the Inter- 
national Institute of Intellectual Co-operation. 
And who more competent to represent the 
culture of Europe and Asia than Dr. Gilbert 
Murray and Sir Rabindranath— two men of 
acknowledged eminence who set out their 
views in the form of an exchange of letters. 
That differences exist both in outlook and 
in ideals between tho East and the West goes 
without saying, but they are certainly not so 
important as is sometimes made oat. Tho 
first step towards mteinational under 
standing, says Dr. Murray, must be a 
recognition " that our own national habits 
nro not tho unfailing canon by which those 
of other people must ho judged and that the 
beginning of all Improvement must bo 
ft certain reasonable humility". There is 
" a certain gorm of mutual sympathy between 
people of goodwill or good intelligoncc " 
which must bo developed and organised in 
tho interest of unlvor6.al brotherhood 
Hence tho need for " some great Wgno of 
mmd or thought independent of miserable 
rontiers and tariffs and Governmental 


Dr. Tagore admits that the West is lare, 
murerr^ented "as cruelly unscrupulous 
Its politics and commerce, widely spread! 
slavery over the fac« of the earth i„ Torio 

names and forms". We are so impressed 

Wmt tlmt ootRolv™ 

Tho f.oor „,pool. 

Eoropoon thonght 

■oroly Eoropo U not s„lo|y oooopica '.ri 


material things. “ She may have lost her 
faith in religion hut not in humanity." 
Ilcaco ho holds that 

in reason alone can w'O have 
tho common meeting ground ; for that 
which is against icason needs must he 
peculiar and evcliisivc, offering constant 
friction until worn away by theevcr-nctive 
rational mind of man ". 


sir Jstsph Bhore 

Tho rotitemont ot Sir Josoph Blioro, tho 
fi^t Indmn Coinniorcc. Memi*er of tho 
Vicctoj’s E.ociitiro Council, ,vill bo doeplr 
rcgrettnl. .Sir Jowpl, hod Imd oxcoptioniil 
opportunities ot serMco in vnrions cnpncitics, 
but ho roso to tl.o full beiglit of bis stnture 
in bis rolo ns londcr ot llio AssomUy nnd in 
Ins linnilling ot tlio bistorio noeolintions ,vilh 
npnii. In either enso lie proved liimBoIf n 
racncious stntesnmn nnd n pntriotlo lender. 
On the Poor ot ll.o Ilonso, bis genial lomper 
and M.lj humour eoriod to smoothoa 
acer i los. nj. ..ns nluais tlio soft nnawor 
that lurncth aunruruth. Ot rauiso, thero 
'voro .uunicnt, avhen lio had to acfc„a 
I»«l.ou, nut nencplnhi, 

wniou nutoier, ouo recognises the doll, 
^toand diiricult task ot „„ Indian Member 

n eompeti. 

Zr r: neighbour and it 

'» '«t and patience and 

r.r"r“ 

can l...n >’"'“d.le. Indian industrinlists 
and . 1 ^ ^ painstaking 

S L i'l" no hope that hi. 

bnon.plojcr’nthe.l"''' 

some other .p,,„„, “""‘O’ in 
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n« In ti r>t«nVf 

Kiin»»f lV»t.v!. win 

h.r Wil i If - 

r.tmi'.iir<V..riil i»f -4 
ot S'Atr. tfini* l‘> li'* o'**** •II lf‘- 
oj^rl-nrf fif I..'- >»<*»,•« *.!•• i-msri'r* ar » 
WU’.vIfit >n U.A i\.t •* tl'.-- 

Jt-ml-T th.’ r I* 

Hr. Jn »!utirj{ li*' -»1 Id— »-ff •• * 

«kiUu!«I'l«t-r»n.t 

•n>l Ific- Harm Inl-' !-» tf »t •-»*■ «in 

Itim lli«* pH -r «l*> ■! Ill- V 1‘ t—illfi 

to III- rirritmt jmi rwiwi l>- I— • -o 

•tl ibxtMrM of lln- I!p».»- Sir IVa^vl 
i-nn>r* »ltl» Inn' Hi- f'»l "I !»• 

wliolo J'fn'in«n ••I'l •- l.itrt -(rrlUnt 

r^tj^ftiinill-* of an-l ftit.u ■» •!.«• 

h<rw aRil «li!-r •vlir'tf’Pf ar-iittlin t<> 
bn hi* Ijt'-n 

Hr Ifirtt ■•< Or 

Thit III- I'lanilil* f> 4 ira <t-nn'r- ilar-in 
lh«* cnltOTat fll>tir)ln)r «f thr • lit- ••* 

lb- lipy fiot- of Pir Slirr* l*rii*tl« ■( 

tb- cppfiln# of tb- I*an<lil* C<»of-r-»H*' m 
nAtisitloro. Ni>l uni) In ir:>iU«-r* of tnarnind 
bnt In tb- UrK-r life of Ibr rtimfitonity (lir) 
liA'i* • ilmtinit rol" to (!.»)•» Kiianliati* ■ml 
Cti'tmhan* cif (h- tnvliliofi ninl lorttaic- of 
the nt'o. Tluro U lofUinl)' inixti m our 
life tint tiiurt h- *’"* 

|>r<’M‘nc<l. Till' t'aiulil* n* • il'iMt •Uml for 
th- melloa » i«loin ot ttir jhmI ami i» tnuhtton 
bnllowpd liy olMi-niiiiK' nnil nnndiR-il Try 
ecncmtionn. Kotliintf bill bnirttr't* bif(»tr> 
•nil Dnrrawni-i* conll «t«h for tl>o 
<liAApl> 0 Amncn of tbc nboli~Mjtna influmocof 
the age old wlolom ol tb- i««l. Tint tin* 
d-mnnd* of the time ni'irit are «*|unll) 
tnexoniblr, -nd n* BIr Mirzn irtil) ol^niil. 
It is In the happy harmony tict'fteew the tfld 
and the ne-r tjpc tbnl real «ocbl brrppinpM 
and euUinral progrets are alDto poseibla. 
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•f ljn«rt'« IrnmMi 

fh • r»’'.f*-e''-il ff''-^ a* '.. 1 - y* M 

«(!! I— •J'-X t? p<)». I - tj t.r l\ "ifaw 

r-rtil *. !•» o't't* '•I'l t A'-B S*AtC <■•1 »>tll 
*.!»• •••on tl • j«' l-t't Jrt I*'- r *'?— ..f 

II , tl tf -Ir* «- '» S'!* Ir.i4 r»'- irli? '.1* 

I A, r,-o f » 4.»<trt' • b*/vJ "i ri if«» r"»t ) 
ip.i-»II* -{-•'i.-n'* inlf— r*n\»pf 

ir- I*, o^rraa XVl '••fj J WIh* 

>rt>- 'O-A-1- an In'r^ral (or) of )! r Caf/trAa 
•»! i-j-a l> fpr«f IcJ l|.— t (r«!i*>r 
liirlr 1 I* «'»»■• lero •• V> » f lO 

rr^i !•*- I* •• r — 'irriJ i'l •/-rOf *rllh 

lb- f-'t of thf f’o-gri-A* 

H'll tl‘« »-»•«» «’f*in «.f ttir *t«-tu>ts 

• '••lb H- riarliP^ Mttir- Of hi* 

• rek V»-«''Vi,t -t Hw" Varlusir -ntar) 

Ikui'l I »• toM ft! bi« {-•lib r-lrf rnf-uit 
•i> •!»>• tint b- br«trl> tbnolVrrd 

)»« r»'«for-«ibiin» tfiie III* frt'trw from 
f.nioio *»>'l b»» rotiljiUnlion* In ll f 
<«inc»»«« |Hi8tamnn> fn-rll lb- higK<-«l 


iO O N G K E ’ S 

IJAI.AMHIT 

H iitfcl aiiccrtsfiilty for the 
la^t 50 yrara in Indi.'i in Irpat- 
inc weak and rickety children 
land m.ikinK them nlronp; and 
heulthy. Why not try it for 
your child and watch for result? 

/Vo/>ri»ror» ;~ 

K. T. DONGRE & Co., 

^ ClritjBa, IIOMIIAY. 

t Dm. "ti. ' * : 



WORLD EVENTS 

By Pkof. a. J. SAUNDERS, m.a., Ph.D- 

GEEMANY EEAB3IING from membership in thoXengue in older to 


T here are two majoi items of great 
importance this month ; they arc, 
the rearming of Germany and the con\et- 
6.ition8 at certain European centres of 
Sir John Simon and Captain Anthony Eden. 
For two years it lias been known that 
Germany was secietly tncieasmg hei armed 
foiccs; rumours have been ciicukiting to 
that effect, but they have been promptly 
denied. Now that the movement cannot bo 
hidden any longer, and bcuuise the Gcnimn 
Government feels strong enough now to meet 
nil prolcsU and opposition, the concwilmcnt 
of armament measures is thought to he no 
longer uccessm-y . conscsiuently Ilcrr Hitler 
has issued a proclamation in which he has 
stated thill Iho armed foices of iho Father- 
land are to bo incrcasc>d to 12 Coriw, and 
BO Divisions ; theio is to ho geocml compulsory 
military ti-uiniog. and that from April isl the 
Air Force is to he organised and recognisc-d. 

All this of course is indiiKt opivMlioo to 
the Peace Trc-aty which Germany signccl. hut 
the general feeling m Germany to tUy la that 
the \ ers-iilles Tre.ity is no longer oiK*nitivc’. 
For some time there has hc-en talk about 
revising Ibo Treaty, but Germany^ latest 
move has made th.il revision imneccssary. 
Germany hni a case : she signed the treaty 
which required her to disarm on IhecUnr 
undersUndmg that the other x«wen. of 
Europe would also disarm ; they have not 
disarmed. Then as still a member of the 
Wuc of Nations, the German Government 
intiBlcd on c-fjiialily of armaments with the 
other Euroiv.'in nations. There w ore 
less general .greemcnl to equality, provided 
that security to France could he gnarantcod. 
The failure to solve that problem of equal, tv 
•nd security led GcTnmnT to hr«ii awa, 


puisuc her own policy of 'ie.irnnng. During 
the imst two years she has been pursuing 
that iiolicyin secret, now she has proclaimed 
it ojicnty as a de facto situation. 

EOBEIGN CONVEBBATIONS 
The announcement of Germany’s latest 
move is having lepercussions throughout the 
wothl. The evtent of une.isincss in Europe 
nmy be yiulgcil from the fact that in normal 
times Governments and Foieign Sccictaries 
usually stay m their offices and write 
announcements and statements of policy, 
but H new method has cioIvchI leccntly 
w-heicby pcison.il interviews have been 
mnmged and diicet fuco to face convcisations 
huvo taken place, which show liow' serious lias 
the Euiopc>un situation hecomo. For the past 
thrc ‘0 months, representatives of Italy, France, 
Germany and Oieat Rntaln have been inclose 
conference over some of the most pressing 
problems of sc*curily and peace. Tho Biitish 
Foreign Office and especially Sir John Simon 
and CapUiu AnlhoDy Eden have bc*en leaders 
in this movemcntifor it is geneially recognised 
m CuroiH* Umt Great Urilain holds the 
iKilance of power in Europoan politics. 

SirJohn Simon's visit to Berlin and talk 
with Herr Hitler while not accomplishing 
much has revealed tlio true situation: 

Germany w determined to have c-<]uality with 

the other nilions: she is not op,K)sed to an 
Eastern Pact of non-aggression. but she is 
Bomg to rely more upon preparedness and 
mihUry iKiwcr than u,Km c-ollective action. 
Ocr^ny nw-ds conscription and an air force 
for h^ ow n sec urity and to c-arry out her own 
^ icy. and she demands tho return of her 
^lonu^s. She is not or,.osed to returning to 
ttc Un-uc of N.aiioDs. but it must be on the 
of equably with all other powers. 
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Captain Anthony Eden^s \iaita to Eatopean 
Capitals— 'Warsaw, Moscow and Prague — were 
bight) successful »iid resembled a historic 
jonrne). There nas reiealed n rem&rVable 
identity in aims and policies between the 
larious Governments leoticg upon the tno 
foundations of collective action within the 
League of Nations. The Locarno Treaties 
and an Eastern Pact, or iinj other agreement 
must bo built upon those two fiindamental 
principles. 


Housing — Courageously tackled, there is 
enough work needed in housing to 
proiide employment for hundreds of 
thousands of men for a considerable 
number of jeais. Well oier,2,000,000 
houses Lue still wanted. 

A rational programme of road constiuc- 
tioo to meet the mcieasing demands 
of the new traction. 

Other plans weie to de.il with defecthe 
water suppl), to multiply telephones, and 
provide foi settlement on the land. 


TUE STHESS CO^iyBRESCE 


BACE iniOBLEJl IN PALESTINE 


German) *8 proclamation regarding con 
scription has made it necos!>.in for the other 
nations to organise secunt) if peace is to be 
maintained in Europe, accordingly France. 
Italy and Great Britain went into conference 
At Stresit to sec '^hat they can do to 
strengthen their security m view of Gernuny's 
rearmament. Tlic realisation of a conimoo 
danger has dnveo these three powers 
together, consequently a great deal of 
unanimity was reached in the conference. 
They are agreeil ‘Hion the principle of 
collective action within the framework of the 
League of Nations, and are strongly opi>ose<] 
to anything like one nation taking nnilaterul 
action. 

LLOYD GEORGE’S rFOGlUUUB 
Considerable interest is being evinced in 
the details of Mr. Lloyd George’s sobeme for 
economic bcWcriDewt in England. Like 
President Roosevelt’s New Deal, it give» 
a large pi ice to a policy of public works. 

The following were among the works 
mimed by Mr. Lloyd George : 

£150.000 000 to be spent on railway 
rleclTificHtion and tbe csteosion of 
cheap electricity to mral arfas." 

Iraprovemcnt of the great railway termini 
and complete teoTgani«atioo of railway 
rolling stock. 


Tworoces, verv different and antagonistic— 
the Arab and the Jew — .irc growing up in 
Palestine aud they aie sute to come into 
conOiU The Zionist movement and lecent 
l>ei8ecutioDs of Jews ID Getmiuy are sending 
many Jews to Fiilcstme, about 50,000 a 
year. The Lotdon Tunes says 


At tbe end oi 19B1, tb% number ot Jews 
othaally registered in Palestine was in the 
neighbourhood of 235,000. but tbe Jews 
themselves now pl.ue it as high as 810,000. 
It IS tolerably certain that by tbe end of 
1985. It will have leachcd 350,000, so that 
within the siwce ot h\e >e.ire the Jewdsh 
l>opuUt!on will h.ue doubled. 

The Jewish iinmigninta are undoubtedly 
arriving faster in P-Uestine at present than 
they can be econoimnillv disposed of. Tel 
Aviv, to which most of them first graviate, 
IS b<idl> congested. E.iily last summer its 
l>opulatioQ was quoted ns 05,000 Now- it 
IS said to l*e 110,000. There are hardly 
houses to hold the people, and the building 
trade Is coining money. This {lacked 
agglomeration of people finds it hard to 
disperse elsewhere 


^o solution of the political problems 
apears to be in view. If the Jews are 
satisfied, the Arabs are full of grievances 
and il the Arabs take heart, it means that 
wmclhing h.is happened to displease Ih.. 
Jews. Tbe former is the case «t ♦». 

0- .moment . 



TRADE' AND FINANCE 

- • By “SRIVAS” , - 

INAUOUHVTIOK OK THE RESKUNTi UANK Rci.cn c Dank. Its flrbt M cckly stulement is 

-r'UIj inobl imiioitant dowloimicnt of tbe important /or the light It throws on the 
* month IS tilt* in.uiguration of the readjustment of Ctiricncy Reserves. 
RESCRVE BANK OF INDIA 

ISSOE DBPAimiENT 

An ActouHt ji«r«u«nt to the /tc«cne of Indta Aet^ 1031, for the enditig 
on the hth dau of Axntl, 19^5. 


MAJIILITIKH 

Nciti-blielil in the Rs. 
B.uiking Dvp«U> 
ment ... 19.0"».29 000 

Notes in eircii 
Lition . . l.GB.OO.OT.OOO 


Rb. 


Total Noll'S issiKsI 


j ASSETS 

I A- Gold Com and Rs. 
Bulhou — 

(<r) Held m 

Inchii .. 41,.'j.'i.ia.000 
(W ITelil out- 
side 

India . . 2,b6.9H.OOO 
8 ( c I 1 1 II g 

SettuUics 4H.92.95,000 


Rs. 


Total of A 
Ruiw Com 
Go^ crnmrnlof 
India Riijicc 
Betunlies 
Internal RilU 
of Rxtlmncu 
anil other 
lOinmerc in I 
I’apiT 

Tol.tl Assets 


Total Liahilities I .bf) 0'.20.000 

R.itio of Total of A to LiahihiicH f.O’Oin jut cent. 

iivSKivo m.i’urrMENT ak tub cth aphie. j9:w 


08.0.1,12.000 

40.01.05.000 


48.05.10.000 


1.B0.01.20.000 


C.aj'ilal I’shl iiji 
lU-Ctse r\mtl 
PcjohiU — ' 

(rt) Go^c^m^^nl 
t!i) iVinVH 
(f) Other* 

RdK Va\-Rl)le 
Other laahditifb 


i.Jvim.iTirs 


Its. 

, 6 , 00 . 00.000 

. r.,oo.ix).ooo 

. ibnnti.ooo 

. 7.a2 07.000 

IA.noO 

I^'.AWO 


Total ec.£O.7CO0O^ 


ASSETS 

NoUsi 
Jtu|>er Com 
SobKitliar} Coin 
Bills DtstxmnUsl — 
fit) liilrrn.il 
(tr) Kttemal 
fe) Cf>\ei-ninfnl of Inili.i 
_ Tn-asiirj Bills 
IJawnecs In hf ' 

I^Mnv and Ad\ am e* to (he 

Goaernroent 

Oth»-r IxMns and Adianees 
lOTestment* 

Other Assets 


Rs. 

... 19.06.29.000 
«.«0,000 
1,01,000 


... 11.01.95,000 


5,00.00.000 

IC.18.000 


Inelndn Ca*h and Fhort-tenn Sreantii 


Total ... *G.20T6XK)0 
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Tbo change** that liave now oeciirreil can be 
understood only by comparing tho position of 
the Gold Standard Reserve and the Paper 
Currency Reserve ns on March 31.1935 with 
the position of the Reserve Bank as disclosed 
in the Weekly Statement. 

The entire gold stocks have been banded 
over to the Reserve Bank. At its present level 
ot 4.442 crores, it more than satisfies the 
requirement of the Reserve B ink Act And 
sterlmg securities in the issue department 
amount to only 4,3(13 crores as against 
C.870 crores originally in P. C R. and Q S. R. 
But as 'against 3,500 crores of mpeo 
securities onginallj in the reserves, the 
l‘»soe department now has 1.305 crores 
Of 20 crores of sterling securities 
representing the difference between old 
reserves and new, 12 crores has gone to 
tho banking department The balance has 
eontrihuted to settvng vip the (nil Silver 
Redemption Fund. The appropriation of p.irt 
of the sterling securities tor Qoveromeot 
balances has improved the Treasiirj’s cash 
poMtion. The Reserve Rink has also started 
to funetion in resii^^t of sterling purchases 
and sales ol Treasvir) Bills. 

THE BILVFB JIVPKTT 
Silver has provided scnaatioos during the 
period iinJ’r review. Two shvrp spnrt<^ one 
in the middle ot April and another at end 
have electrified silver market and 

strengthened the markets d'^pendent on 

silver. The reason is to be found in tho fact 
that on April 11. the Amorican President 
inereaseil the Treas«r> purchasing price 
for newly minted silver from 64i to 71 
cents per ounce and the new rate was 
to take effect immediately. This price has 
_been reached by reducing previoasseigniorage 
tar from 50 per cent on legal mopeUry valne 
of silver, { I'SO dollars per ounce) to 45 
per cent. The aBHouncement caused a 


sensation in silver markets nnd the spot rate 
in London rose to per fine oance which ia the 
highest level touched since January" 19, 
1926 Another inoTeoso in American official 
price hao been effected and America is 
determined to take silver further up. But 
there is unmistaVahle unrest as nothing 
tliat America can do can alter the basic 
poftitioa of silver as a by-product and 
unwanted monetarj metal. 

GOLD IN IN'Tf;KVV.TIONAL FINANCE 
In international finance gold bloc has 
been rushed nearer to precipice Bclg.i has 
beeadevaUveihv 23 pec c'»tit. andGoverntnent 
have reserved discretion to effect further 
leduction up to 5 per cent. Guilder and 
Swiss franc have been subjeziteJ to heavy 
bear attacks. Franco is making fmntio 
efforts to alia) unrest hy the issue of gold 
coins But deialiiation is the ultimate 
(ate of all gold currencies, 


BOOKS ON FINANCE 
iNhiiN Budgets 1921 1034. ByMr. S. P. 
Sarma Very useful for students of Indian 
Finance and legivlators. Rs. 6. 

Money. Rank. Crpdit asu Prioevi. B> 
Lionel D. Edie. Rs 0 6. 

OBOAStSED BaNMNO. By Eugeno E. Agger, 
rh D. Rs. 9 G 

Branch Banking in India By C. B. 
Dinnnji Rs 3 

DKBVDANF.P Dddoets, A Study of financial 
crisis in 1.5 countries.' Bj Dr. 
flush and 4 others. Rs ll-I. 

BraiNEsa Organisation. By Sir H, E 
Morgan. Ra. 4 8. 

Life and Monev. B> Evinor ODulfy. 
Rs. 3-12. 


FROM CHAOS TO CONTROL. By Korman 
Angell. (Halloj Stewart Ijoctiire 1932) 
Whrther in the modem world efficient 
Atovernment coulfi ever be democratic is 
answered in this hook. Rs. 8-C. 

and Raxkino. By J t 
Hodawe rth. ph.D. Rii. g g. ' * 

4 Co., PcBusnsBa, * ' - 



qiARY OF THE MONTH 


Mar. 24. "At a (Jonfcwnce of Jluslinis held 
. at Delhi, resointiems are passed supporting 
the ComtDunal Award. 

Mar. 25. Hopresentatires of States meet at 
New Delhi to discuss the Princes ' attitude 
towards Federation. 

Mar. 2G. The Andhra Deputation in 
connection with the Orissa boundarj' 
question sail for London. 

Mar. 27. The President of the Irish Free 
State is not accepting Mr. MacDonnld'a 
invitation to attend the King’s Silvei 
Jubilee celebration 

Mar. 28. The riovernment sustain defeat in 
the Asscmhlv o\cr the transfer of 
Agricultural Ilesoarch Institute from 
Delhi to Pusa. 

Mar. 20. The annual meeting of the Peilera 
tion of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
nsscmhlea at Delhi 

Mar. SO. The Asscmhlj \ otes the grant for 
deselopment of Broadcasting In India. 

Mar. fll. British Government decides to 
estahlish two Naval Stations on Arab coast 
oft the Persian Gulf. 

Apr. 1. Mr. K, F. Nariman is elected 
Mayor of Bombay. 

Apr. 2. The Logislative Assembly voles 
against the abolition of oaport doty on 
raw shins. 


Apr. 10. Legislativo Assembly adjourns 
sine die. 

— ^Mrs. Rukmani Lakshmipathi is elected to 
the Madras Legislative Council. 

Apr. 11. The Stresa Conference opens. 

Apr. 12. Sir Shndi Lai is appointed 
Honorary Member of Gray's Inn. 

Apr. Ifl. The Hon. C. Zafrulla Khan 
assumes office as Member of Viccroj ‘s 
Evecutivp Council. 

Apr 14. Franco sends a vigorous protest to 
the Tjengue Council against German 
rearmament. 

Apr. 16. Mr. Sarat Bose resigns his 
membership of the Assembly. 

Apr. 1(1. The Council of Btate passes the 
eortifled Finance Bill, 

A|w. 17. Dr Ziauddin Ahmed la elected 
Vice Chnneellor of the Aligarh University. 

Apr 18. Sir Abdnr Bahim anils for England 
from Bombay. 

Apr. 19. JIaha'ma Gandhi opens the village 
industries exhibition at Indore. 

Apr. 20. Germany sends a note to Powers 
repudiating the Geneva resolution on 
tier ve.armament. 

Apr. 21. An enithquake in Formosa resnlts 
in heavy casualties and damage to property. 


Apr. 8. The Assembly effects three 
alterations in Postal TUtes. 

Apr. 4. Dr. Ansari tenders resignation of 
Presidentship of Congress Pnrlinmentr)- 

^ Board owing to reasons of health. 


Apr. zi. The Ilindn M^ha Rabhn meets in 
Cawnporennd condemns the Government 
of Indi.a Bill. 

Bahadur Snpin and 
Mr. Jmnah leave Bombay for EuropMiv 
S. S. Co»i(f Ve}<le. 


Apr. f). The Finance Bill is certified by 
the Viceroy. 

Apr. G. Sir Bolwrt Cassols is appointed 
Coramandcr-in Chief of the Indian Army 
in succession to Sir P. Chetwode. 


Apr. 7. The Nazi President 
Diet flees from the cit>. 


of the D.anrig 


Apr. 8. The Assembly votes two lakhs foi 

the Silver Jubilee Celebration. » 


Apr. 9. Knnwar Jagadisb Pmsad is 
appointed T^der of the Council of State. 


p. Sf J. tlerr Tlitlor convenes a momentous 
mating at Jluniol, to decide Germanj's 
attitude to Geneva Besolution. 

The Kerala University Comniilleo 
meets in Trivandrum and considers 
«ie draft constitution of the proposed 
Kerala University. 

Congress (Jommittee 
at Jubbulpore and adopts tbo 

^lotion congratulating the Parliamentary 

1 arty oo its snecess in the Assembly. 

^ Mr- McDonald makes an important 

Bialemcnt on German reariaament. 



Tiif. S\iv\ School of lIi?n>THS5i Df 
S. ShiTO^a<l^''und'l^lIn, li ^ With ft 
Preface by J. S Mackcnrie. Utt D Allen 
and Unwin, London. Price 68 net. 

TVie SaiTiv teiisinn has been liltW studied 
nnd often misrerresented in tho West. A 
book in English from the pen of ft Saira 
, scholar was therefore a dcsidemturo. The 
present author has studied Saira Siddbaotft 
deeply, he brought out sereml years ago ft 
vftlnable coinmentar>' on the Tirurarulpaj-an 
Ilacing been a teacher for loos (he it now 
Emeritus Principal. Victoria College. Ceylon), 
he makes his erpoaition lucid and draws 
largely from his teaching experience tor 
illugtritians. The m.iin theme of the book 
is ethic.al. and metaphj-sical questions thoiigb 
of afegorbing interest are not discnssed. Thig 
maj bo ft feature of mlue from the point of 
view of the Hy reader. 

Tire OvLY GEVTLKMtx. Bj Joan Con<iDe«t. 

T. Werner Laurie, Ltd. 

Other novels by tho present anlbor hare 
been digtinguished bs a love interest, but this 
*i»alik-iswi>parerrti\ n rc.K'iton Yrom <r. The 
book offers the natiirnllj uncomincing storj 
of a man who nro«e from the alums to give 
spiritual ministration to pervojisofnJl rinsaea. 
He gains his mflueneo bj working mirneles 
in the manner of Christ. 

4t 


How TO IjO^E Ismv? By C. S. Ranga 
her Associated Business Corporation, 
fiabore. (Ai nilable of G A. Natesan & Co., 
Madras. Ra 5 ) 

The author of Fcithei India and India t»i 
th« Cxictbfe continues the stoiy of the 
Indi.an reforms in his third book with 
characteristic pugnacity. JToio (o Lose 
India consists of three parts. The 
First Part deals nith the achievements 
and failures of the Socialist Government in 
their handling of the Indian problem. In 
(he Second Part of the book, the author 
dwells upon the New Dispensation, the Con- 
gress and the Future, ft Constituent Assem- 
bh. and Commiinnl Award. In Part III, 
he reviews the Swarajist Revolt in the 
Assembl} , the Congress x lew a on the Reforms, 
the Wliite Paper and the Joint Committee 
Report. 

King George V ssd Quef.s Mart ; 

BiOGBtrnr. By K. R. Ijer, Delhi. 

We welcome this timely pubbeation gning 
a brief but vivid account of the King nnd 
'l/ueen. 'jQr. 'tjcr'has aililcd cop'ious extracts 
from His Slnjcsti ‘s pronouncements on 
histone occasions. Tho boot nppropriatelj 
concliidea with the text of the official 
PK^-rnmnie (or the Silver Jotnlce and an 
awunt of Their Majesties' Silver Jnbilee 
Fagd^Indin, 
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The E8SRNTI\LS of PARUAimifTABY 
Democracy. By R. Bftssctt, m.\. 
Macmillan 4: Co., Ltil., London, 7Rh. GtL 
■We of tho present seneration liavo Imrtlly 
anything like the enthusiasm \\hieh tho last 
centurj’ evinced for Democracy. Democraoy 
was idealised by the best minds of that 
time and the highest hopes for the fntnre 
were entertained of it. It was to emancipnto 
mankind from every conceivable ill. It was 
to free them from tho thraldom of the ages 
and make tho rich and the poor alike 
sharers of the good things of this world. 

It was to banish war to the limbo of the 
vanished past and herald the dawn of a 
new era of peace on earth and goodwill 
among mon. It was to usher in the 
Parliament of Man and tho Federation of the 
World, as tho representative poet of that age 
sang of it. 

But wo have lived throagh an ago of 
disillusionment and a reaction, inevitable 
blit all tho more sinister, has set in. 
Parliamentary democracy has not only been 
challenged and challenged succcssfolly , it 
has been discredited in many n country 
wedded to democratic institutions. Tiicro is 
a plethora of dictatorships all over Buropo. 
Narisra and Fascism, now names for old 
tyrannies, have succeeded to an alarming 
extent. The Wat which was fought to mnko 
tho world safe for Democracy, has left it in 
tho throes of'militarism. 

Tho decay of Parliamentary democracy is 
all bat universal. Only England has 
*' muddled through ” with her wonted good 
fortune. And even there it is challenged 
with raoro or less vigour. It is strango ; 
while the "realists” of Russia have passed 
through blood, and tho logical Frenchmen 
have never had a stable government for a 
vear. Britain alone with bet liahit of "blunder. 
* tbrougb ' has survived tho vicissitudes of 


contemporary Europe. And it Is Mr. Basiwtt b 
argument that there is a core of Round 
common Bonso behind the apparent illogicality 
of the British political system. 

Whatever it is, there is no doubt tho sys- 
tem has worked with tolerable siitisfaction. 
England is blissfully free from the catastrophic 
clianges that have shaken the rest of Europe. 
For one thing too much must not be expected 
of any sisteni, nor of all men. and wo in 
our disillusioninent are apt to attribute to 
Democraej' tli» failures that result from 
other causes. Mr. Bassett truly observes that 
the Bidiere of Rovcrnmental action is 
being continimlb widened while at tho 
same time it is desired to maintain and 
strengthen iiniAed direction and control. 
But those problems, as Mr. Bassett reminds 
us, are not peculiar to tho democratic state. 
They arc problems of Government as such 
and confront non-democratia States with 
almost e<iual force. 

None but an unreasoning patriot, however, 
can claim peifection or infallibility for 
British institutions. Their defects are 
on Ih© surface. To take but a single 
instance, their method of governing their 
far-flung empire, albeit successful, leaves 
much to lie desired. In this, at any rate, 
their good luck has more oRen stood hv 
them than their tact or valour. And yet, 
ns Mr. Bassett sajs, with justiHable pride: 

In the past. Great Britain has led tho 
world in the art of government; it has 
added to its laurels in the recent j cars of 
stress ; and it is now tho cnv> of lovers of 
freedom in many bands which have sue- 
ccfiirftisJ to ffta ift'crpfive fnre of* vi’ofence 
and dictatorship. Not only in order to 
naft^u.ard our own internal peace, liberty, 
and well-being, but as a hope and inspira- 
tion to others, we owe a vigilant and 
wavering allegiance, to the methods 
which have hitherto served us so well and 
which have raised to so loftj a height our 
countr 5 ’'B reputation. 

ito.Bassptt’B.volume must serve ns a flno 
tonic to tho benumbing scepticism of our 
time and restore our faith in the ultimate 
value of democratic institutions. 
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The League of Nations’ Covenant: A 
Juridical StHd>. Bj K. R. R. S.xstrj’, il.A., 
M.L. With ft Foreword b> the Bt. Hon. 

V. S. Srinhasft Sastrj. PC.. C.B. Pub 
hshed by the De\i Press, Mount Rond, 
Madras. Price Rs. 2 or 3sh Foieien. 

The League of Nations came into formal 
existence by the signing of the Treaty 
of Versailles on January lOth, 1920. It 
seeks to promote international co oper.ition 
andachie'e international peace and secuiitj 
by ft free and lomuion consent It may well 
be said to tnangurute the Modern Dharma 
Rajja. The“Bigfc\\B i-attle ' is deyeloping 
\Tith a slow but steady rhythm into an 
internatioDiil orchestra. Mr K R. R 
Sastry deals succinctly with the 20 aitKles 
of the League of Nations' Co> enant and their 
imphcatiOEs, supi^ortiDg all liis statements by 
'copious references to auttiontiea. The 
exhftustice bibliography at the end of the 
book testifies to the large number of books 
ho has consulted in prep.inng this thesis. 

It IS indeed ft cahuibloand helpful basis for 
further study and speculation on wbat is 
undoubtedly n inoat remarkable acbieTeiuent 
of modern times. 

Eyiu-ENT Amekicans Whom Indic Should 
IsNOW. By Jiibes T. Sundnl-ind 
• R Chatterjee, 120 2. Upper Circular 
Rood, Calcutta. Bs 8. 

The book consists of shoit biographies of 
fourteen Aiuericuns among whom are 
Abraham Lincoln. _ R. W. Emerson, 

J. R. Lowell, T. Paine. H. W. TjongfeIlow,and 
Oilier Wendell Holmes The biographies are 
written in a Incid stylo and contain whereser 
necessary weft chosen retracts Irom fhe 
writings of the eminent Americans. The 
value of this excellent publication would bave- 
beea enhanced if there had been a genentk 
introduction and portraits of the celebrities 
dealt with. 


OLIUPHE8 or WOELD HISTORY. By 

Jawaharlal Nebru, Kitabistan, Allahabad. 

Rs. 6. 

Six years ago. Mr. Jawftharla! wrote a 
senes of letters to hia daughter, giving an 
iDstructice and entertaining picture of the 
world and its wonders. The present xohimo 
IS addresseil to a grown up girl, and 
Mr. Jawaharlnl deielops the theme with 
an international outlook. It brings the 
siiixcy of the world to the threshold of the 
modern age and the second is expected to 
carry us down to 1984 

Ml Jawabarlal’s method of writing is at 
once iiersonal and bubyectiie, but that does 
not deler him from presen mg a truly 
histoncnl perspective. Occasionally, too, we 
have gUini>!>es of liis varying moods in 
pnsoD — moods expressed with chariumg* 
naivete ns becomes a father writing to hia 
beloved d.iugbter Bot that only adds to the 
vigour and the dynamic quality of hts 
writing, and we seem to be thrilled as be tells 
tbe epic story of the world thwugh tho ages, 
Though obviously addressed to his daughter, 
tbe book will afford edifying reading to many 
grown up men and women, for whom tho 
pandit in pii&onhas ro wiitten the world's 
history with no litllq skill and judgment. 


THESTnVTAGfcU OF IslB AND OTHER PoEMS. 
By R. R Sreshta V,’. Heffcr and Sons. 
Ltd,, Cambridge 1934. Price Bsh. 6d. net. 


1 . " voiieetion are iverliaps 

some of the best written by an Indian in 
recent years m tbe English language. 
Mr. Sreshtft is unquestionably a poet of 
talent. In the sonnet "Romance” the 
poet begins with . 


I greet thee with a Sonnet, for our lore 
Was like a Sonnet, brief and beautiful. 


whatever the poet says is clear and hrs°the 
ebarm of first rate modem Enghsh.' 



Indian 

Hyderabad 

HYDERABAD’S NEW DAM 
n. E. n. thp Ni 2 (\m of H>derab.«l 
formally declared oi>cn tlio Nizamstijjar 
Irrigation Dan? last montli. 

With a cai>acity of 80,000 million cubic feet 
of water at a doiith of lOG fCCt at the dam 

area of nearly 50 scjuarc miles formcily 
occttyvicd by 40 Milages. 

It is the faocond l.uRost dam bo fai 
constructed in India, the biggcat being 
the Sfettiir D.im on the Cainorj in 
Southern Indian 

Tho OB mllCh of mam and branch canaU 
together with tho distributoriea aggregating 
to about 1,100 miles can irrigate 275.000 
ivcrea of land under tho inoject, of nhicli 
20,000 acres mil be under sugai cano and 
the rest rice. 

HINDI rHACHAR IN HYDERABAD 
An Association called tho Hindi Prochar 
Babha was inaugurated in Ilydciabid on the 
New Year’s Day before a largo gathering of 
Hindi-loving rubhe. Piof. Hishen Chnnd of 
the Osmania Uniieraity presided. Mr. G. A. 
Chandavnrkar spoke on tho necessity of 
Hindi Prachar in Hyderubiuh By icason 
of circumstances, II>dfrabad was best suited 
to cultivate Hindi. Hindi as tbo motlier- 
tonguo of tbc lar^'ost bcction of Indians i\a8 
sure to be tbc future Inis/iia /latica of India. 

Prof. Kishen Cband, in bis concluding 
remarks, s-iid that m the futuic redemted 
India. Hindi could not leplacc English oh 
Rti^ua franca. NevcrtLtlcss Hindi Prachar 
was necessary inasmuch as every Vernacular 
is gaining more strcngVli ponnAiys. 

JHYDCRABAD AMID PANCIIAYAT 

A resolution \>sv8 luisaed by the Hyilcxabad 
Amil Panchayat, ilrging all the ofiices in 
Hyderabad not to give any increment to 
bwhelors in service dranieg Rs- 60 and over 
25 years of age. This move is with a view 
*0 nlkvidtmg distress in families with largv> 
both of grown-up immarued girls. 


stapes 

Mysore 

MYSORE PANDITS 

Tho important i*liirc that Pandits occupy in . 
bociciy AS repicbcnting the secular foiccsof 
conservatifaui and sfnbilitj, and the need for 
their keeping themselves actively cognisant 
of new forces in society in the interests of 
social uplift, were slrcsbcd \>y S’lr 'h^yn.w 
Ismiul, Devvan. who inaugmated leceotly 
the first annual confeicnce of tho Mysore 
State VhdyaBala Panditha ManiLila. 

Mahanuihopndhyaya R.io Bahadur 
R Nar.iMiuhachar prebided on the occasion. 
VERNACULAR IN MYSORE SCHOOLS 
The impoitnnco of using tlio vernacular ®8 
the medium of instiuction m schools was 
oiux>basibcd by biKMlicrs at a meeting of tlio 
New Education Fcllowhliip in Mysore. A 
study circle which had been deputed to 
o.'caminc the bclicmo of employing Cnnareso as 
tho meduitn of inbtriiction m High Schools 
liavjngconcloded its vioik, Mr. M. A. Naraynniv 
Ayyangar prohcntod its u*i>ort. 

The lepoit favoured the vefoim and 
supjiotted a bchctnu inaiigiuatcd in this 
coonexioti by tho Government 
of Mysoic. 

TOBACCO CULTIVATION 
A lepoit Las been biilmutted to tho 
Govcinmentof Mysore by Mi. C. B. Samuel. 
atobiKco expcit, who ^^as commissioned to 
cxaiiiine the pobbihiUtioH of growing 
tolMcco in Mysore Stale, and to make 
recomincnd.itiODb ns to the best methods of 
niarkeliiig. Tlio rcpoit bay s : 

There niP great possiliiHlics for extending 
the home market for Mysore grown tobacco, 
and steps should ho taken immediately to 
otploit thofio possibilities by organising a 
Government Department for the purpose. 
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Baroda 

STATE’S PEOPLES’ CONFERENCE 
At the recent sessions of the State’s 
Peoples’ Conference at B.irocla, Mr. Manibtini 
DwiveJi moved a resolution urging the 
Government to remit hitiiayatt tjcc in 
certain \ilL\ges of Mahuna taloka, as water 
in the tanks was not constantll available. 

Concluding the pioceedings, Mr. Abb.\a 
T>abjee urged the people to organise on a 
6>i.tematic Ixisis for strengthening the 
Prajatnandal and bring new awakening b> 
mixing with rural population. 

VILIi.\GB RECONSTRUCTION 
Oixming the village Reconstruction Exbibi* 
tion held at Anireh from Slarch 91 to April 9. 
Sir V. T. Krishnamachun, the Dewno. 
recounted the good vvork done in the St.ite lU 
regard to rural uplift and sketched the 
funihvisentnl Ideas that should guide the 
worker m village areas. 

1. A rural reconstruction ceotiv should 
aim at effecting an improvement m all 
aspects of rural life. The agneuUurists 
mn^t be made to change their old tune 
outlook. 

i. The work which is intended to 
achieve this end should be intensive, and 
in order that it ni.i) be so. it sboold be 
confined to a group of villiges in which 
trained vvorkers can establish personal 
contact with ever> agriculturist. 

9. In «>er) village, leadership of the 
best Ij'X'e should bo developed. It is the 
example of one viU.iger that best appeals 
to all vilUgers. 

4. The work is one in which the best 
results can be secuml b> a conibtn.vtion of 
ofiicial and con oflicwl workers, or rather 
b> the expert and non expert working 
together in the closest co opcr.ition. 

Acting on these fundamental principles, 
the rural worker should develop an 
all round programme — ceonomk, educwtioDal. 
and tnoral. 


Travancore 

H. H. SETHU PARVATI BAI 
The Gov eniment of India hav e sanctioned 
that in future the title of Her Highness the 
Junior Maharani of Travancore shall be 
Her Highness Maharani Sethu Piirvati Bai. 
RELIEF TO RYOTS IN TRAVANCORE 
To afford tempocatj lelief to rjots who 
aro judgment debtors and who, owing to the 
slump in commoditj puces, are unable to pay 
oioDcjsduo under deciees of Courts. His High- 
ness the Mahanvjii of Tnivoncore has issued 
A procLimntion, which states that no steps 
should be taken m an} of tko ciiil Courts 
IQ Travancore for recovciy of anj money due 
under any decree for money chatted on the 
immovable property or fov mosey against 
aoy agriculturist. 

TRAVANCORE FINANCES 
The revenue receipts of tho State from the 
commeDccment of the fluanctal year to the 
end of Dhonii 1110— 19th January— were 
Rb. 90.99. 19C the estiniated revenue for the 
whole year being Rs. 2.82,02,547 ns against 
Ra. 79,79.129 at the end of Dhanu 1109 with 
AD aclu.-il realisation of R» 2.84,26.019. The 
grand total receipts inchuling debt Le.id» and 
receipts of a capital naurc up to the end of 
Dbanu were Us. 2.09.01,262 with an ebtimate 
*“4 Bs. 7.61,53,047 tor the whole year as against 
Rs. 2,62.91.599 at the end of Dhanu 1109 
with an ebtimaled receipt of Es. 7.74,67,403 
and an actual re:ili!>.ation of Rs. 7,86,09,720. 

The dibhursemcnta up to the end of Dhanu 
1110 — 13lh January — were lU. 77,82,507 as 
against Ra. 94,05.865 at the end of Dhanu 
1109 The estimated expenditure is 
Re. 2.15.55.271 as against R». 2.14,92,070 
in IlOO with an acta.al rcalisa‘ion of 
Rs. 2.26.14.091. 
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Kashmir 

STATE'S SAVINGS BANK 
The Kn^^lnnu• Go\cinn)ciit li.i\ts ii.intlione(l 
the est.ihlishment ot a Stale S.i\)ngb Dank 
in the State Tieasuiicb anil liiwt* intioclucod 
the issue of fi\c je-Hb’ eash certific.itcii. 

All the State troasuripfi will formSaxings 
Bank otlices oxceiit those that iiia) be notilied 
b> the Finante Mimslei to he not Mith. 

The S.uings Bank inteiest has for llic 
present been lixcil at il pei cent. The ensh 
certificates will he issueil hi tin\ treasury 
doing S<uinR8 Bank woik 

Ccrtihcutes foi Us. 10, Ha. 20. Rs. 50. 
Rs. 100, Rs. COO. and Us 1 .000 ai o miulo 
Available at an issue piue ot Rs H 4. R«. 1C H. 
Rs. 414, Rs 82 d. Rs 412 ». Ra. 825. 
rcBiicuti\el>. 

G\vs1!or 

GWALIOR POLICE 
The Adinmistiatioii Repott of the woikiiig 
of the l^olice Depaitment in tho Gwalioi 
State for the ycai 19hfi-i)4 show 6 that 
In spite of the faihue of ctops. the tninibei 
of offencos during the >ear was 8,178 as 
agiinst H,2ll in the piccediog jear. 
Of these, 889 weie of n seiions nature. 
1,091 prosecutions sccuicd in 76 p>er cent, 
of cases. In spile of the dense poxiulation 
and the large number of cillagcs (11,000). 
tho xmlice weio voi> hiictc*bsfii) in 
combating the activities of outlawB, many 
of whom were captured or shot. 

Jaipur 

AERODROME AT JAIPUR 
, The Council of Slate. Jaiinir. has B.inclionn1 
Rb. 1,00,000 for electing an aeiodrome in' 
Jaiinir. 

Out of this. Rs. 00.000 will bo utilised in 
the construction of the ni.im aerodrome to Ih« 
established in Sangnner. about five miWfrom 


Bhopal 

DHOPAL STATE ASSEMBLY 
The Bhoxial Stale Legislative Assembly 
coDcliulcd its session on March 29 after a 
si^-diy bitting. Several resolutions on the 
preservation of wild game, restricting the 
freedom of the press and piocessions in the 
State, i»rotoction to agriculturists, etc., were 
moved by Government nnd adopted by the 
Assembi). 

BHOPAL'S RESIGNATION 
The resignation of II, 11. tho Nawab of 
BIioimI from tho Chancellorship of Aligarh 
Univorsity has not come as a siirprisc to those 
who have ht>en following eaietnlly tho affairs 
of that Unneisity, observes ii Correspondent 
to the Iltiulubthnv Tiiiiea. It is gcncially 
known that like m.iny other Indian 
Unncisities. tho politics of Alignih University 
weie iim on jinity lines, imrtics being 
Nationalist and Coumuinalist MiisB Almnns. 

THE CENTRAL BANK OFINDIUtd. 
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Zanzxbai* 

THE ZANZIBAR ISSUE 
India can make a decisuo gesture in the 
Zanzibar contiovcrsy. said Mr. Bebari Tjnl 
Anantani in an intpr\icw in London, where 
he is at inesent acting as the spokesman 
ot the Indian scttlera m tlinl colony. 

One of its most pernicious offtcuU 
endea%onv8 now is to fiquee/e Indiana oiit of 
the cIo% PS trade , but Boniluj is the mam 
market for that expoit. So if Bombi\i takes 
a firm stand and declines to touch the cloves 
until jwsticso is done to Indiana. Z.\n/iliar 
must open ita eyea. And the Oovernraent of 
India can reintorce that pressure by oltcimg 
to take retaliatory steps that Bombav may eug. 
gest. Mr. Anantani stresses also one other 
aspect of this oontrorersy Zanzibar is the 
only area In British Africa where there is no 
racial bar against Indians . and the Bnropcan 
effort is to blacken that one bright spot Will 
Whitehall give in, he asks, specially when In 
tho Commons the pledge of Dominion Status 
with its implied c<i"ality of status with other 
British siibiccts is lining so often rcitemted ? 

Ceylon 

INDIAN LAROUn IN CF.YIiON 
The issue of free rice to Indian estate 
laliouT or nUcmatclj the Iree issue ot meals 
to children under 10 years of age. which is 
one ot the clauses in the Agreement with the 
Government of India will, it is understood, 
he given legal force in connection with the 
amendments of the law concerning Indian 
estate labour at present under consideration 
by tho Rseeutive Committee of T;nboQr. 
Industry and Commerce. The Agreement 
provides for free issue ot rico at the rate of 
oue-oighth bushel per month to each 
working man. and each widow with one or 
. more non-working children. 


Austicalia 

INDIANS IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

A Delhi telegram states that 
State of Western Australia has extended 
P.arliamenlnry franchise to British Indians 
resident therein”. The extension of the 
frAnehisci to Indians will, wo are assured, 
remove “the only political disability to which 
Indian losidents in any part of the 
Commonwe.alth were subject." This wise 
net of statesmanship, says tho Triln/nc, on the 
pait of the St.ato of Western Aiisti’alift will 
bo widely appreciated throughout India, and 
we hope other Dominions will follow tho 
good example set by Western Australia and 
remove all political and social disnbilitioa 
from which Indians are suffering in other 
l»arts of the Empire. 
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THE ROERICn TACT 
Mr. V. A. Shib.iicr- member of tbo 
Organizing Committee of the Third 
Convention of the Roerich Pact and Banner 
of Peace held at Washington, tells the etor>' 
of this great ino\cmeiit in the of tbo 

Tiieniieth Century for April He rightly 
calls this one of the turning points in the 
history ol the past — a turning point ijuite as 
slgniflcflot and important as the abolition of 
slavery or the founding of the IntematioDai 
Red Cross Society i The uUa behind the 
movement is the safeguarding of the world's 
cultural tTcnsures Itom annihilation through 
warfare and landalismand in times of peace 
from destruction through neglect or Inch 
of understanding 

Prof. Nicholas do Roerieh conceived this 
great idea in lOOt nnd brought it to the 


aforesnid institutions nnd missions in nil 
plACcs subject to the sovereignty of tiio 
High Contracting Parties without any 
discnmination as to the State allegiance of 
any particular institution or mission. The 
Institutions, Collections nnd Missions thus 
registercil display n distinctive flag, which 
mil entitle them to special protection nnd 
respect on the part of the belligerents of 
Ooiemmcnts and people of all the High 
Contracting Parties 

This Banner. n)«o designed by Prof. N. de 
Roerich, is a white flag on which io magenta 
colour are shown three spheres within n 
circle To mention but a few of the various 
interpretations of this beniitifiil symbol, it 
may bo taken to represent Religion, Art and 
Science ns expressions of culture or the 
past, present and future ftehieiements of 
mnnkiad protected within the circle 
of eternity. 


notice of the Tzar Nicholas II and the Gmnd 
Dulse Nicholas in 1914. But the War 
intervened and made it impossible to carry 
out the project till 1920 when the Pact, 
drafted neconling to the codes of mtemntionfti 
law by Dr. Georges Chkiaver, Doctor of 
International Ij.aw and Political Sciences of 


A Committee of the B.anner of Peace was 
foundei! that year (1029) in New York, and in 
1910 two committees wore inaugurated in 
Pans and Bruges respectively. 

Tbo great importance of the Roerich Pact, 
says the writer. 


the Pans University, was formally 
promulgated in New York. The Psict 
provides under Articles I nnd II that * 

Educational, artistic and scientibc 
institutions, anstic and scientific inissiODS, 
the personnel, the property and collections 
of such lustitutions nnd missions shall be 
deemed nentnil nnd ns such shall be 
protected nnd respected by belligerents. 
Protection nnd respect shall be doe to the 


besides the actual protection of world 
nchievemcnts of human genius lies in its 
colossal educntiie lalue nnd the subsequent 
TWstng lA'i’iie geneinl cuTturnI level. To 
make people understand the real values of 
their own national and other nation’s 
TOnlnbution, to tuHore, mm, tp nplift 
tU, mtlook „„ tie pbrpo,, ol bum„ 
ewstence—.t means to stimulate them to 
^S 5 >e .nel, cultuml trea,„„, themse” e. 

their efforts towards tiKher idenlt'- 
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THE DOWNFALL OP Mill QASIM 
Dr. Nandnkl Chattcrji ^vrites to tho 
Journal of Indian Hislonj on the nhoro 
Buhjoct. Mir Qasim’s iccovcry of Patna Tvna 
followed by n general massacre of Englishmen. 
Ho had a large arm> at his disposal, and this 
was stiperior to that of the English. 

During his short rule, Mir Q-asim had 
alienated the sympathy of all the important 
people in tho country by his rnthless 
oppression and cruelty There was hardly 
any influential person left whom he had 
not either maltreated, or imprisoned Those 
who had been reputed for their w eallh were 
invariably persecuted. Tho Nawab had 
confiscated their wealth and put them into 
prison on any plausible pretext. Othera 
who had been attached to the late Nawab 
met with the same fate. Thus, in tho 
course of about three >cars, tho Nawab had 
eueeeededln ruining almost all tho principal 
persons whom be distrusted for some reason 
or other. Not even tho zemindars conld 
escape tho tjTanny of tho Nawah who 
confined a number of them at Monghjr as 
prisoners. It cannot he denied tliat the 
ruthless Nawah had thus prepared tho way 
for his downfall by his own savage tmnny 
and bloody administration. 

He had mode himsolf thorooehlv 
unpopular, and it is not Btmnge that his 
XfiUBC failed to cv oko any enthusiasm, w hen 
tho hour of his nemesis dawned. His 
brief regimo was too frightful to have 
inentcd tho least popular sympathy. Tho 
mainstay of his power had boon bis 
mercenary army, and when this broke 
down, rum was inevitable. 

Mir Qasim bad long been looking for an 
«U,»n™ .vilh tl,o ot 0„ah andth" 

Emp=,o,»„a heat h.t , vent over tolhora 

ftroofot 

Tho VTazir welcomed Mir Oasim 
enabkd him to march against Bengal 
Mir Qasim bad never imagined that bo wo^d 

His disillusionment camo when at Biuar 


deprived of almost all that ho still 
possesseil. Tho cup of his humiliation was 
tlins fiilll The* grounds on wliieli this 
shameful treatment was apparently justified 
by tlio Wazir arc, firstly: Mir Qasim had 
failed to remit the war contributions 
regularly : secondly, ho had not joined in 
the attack on Patna : thirdly, he bad not 
sent Ills ttoops under Samroo to co-operato 
with tlic allied forces ; fourthly, be had 
been alleged to have ordered tho murder of 
tho Wnzir during the engagement at Patna ; 
fifthly, he had been reported to have 
dosigncil to escape to Rohtas ; and finally, 
he was alleged to have treacherously written 
to Sah Alem praying for the post of Wazir, 
and also the Snbali of Oiulh for himself, 
and offering for these favours one crore of 
nipcos in cash, besides jewels worth fifty 
lakhs. As n matter of fact, these 
accusations were hollow’, and the real 
explanation of the Wazir’s nttitiido was 
aiiTercnt. Mir Qasim's wealth was 
tempting to tho Wnzir who only needed 
Mtoo fair excuses for robbing him of it. 
llesides, the Wazir wnseilso eager to placate 
the English by punishing Mir Qasim, 
thereby proving his attachment to their 
peaceful eompromiso 
wiUi the English, hence the incarceration 
of the ox-Nawab was necessary. 

On 111, front tho Intcfnl linttlo nt B.mnr. 
llio Wnvir muhlcnly rolciBea Mii Qnvim nnd 
nllowcd him to oRoniip trom tlio Irnttlo-neld. 

Tlto hicklosR piincp nomohow manaRod to 
Rscnpn on n lame olophant, and did not oven 
mn.l to ,vntoh tho ro.ult of tho battle. 
M,rQa„„-a downfall na. now oomploto. 

■vnSTro?.°”‘ '■'T lio had atill n 

SnE ' 01-00 with him. 

US' i-‘'rm'l:,ro't;;,r.i'^ 

»o nn?„“SdTo:Sr’ 
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UNIVERSITY LIFE IN GERMANY 
Arfnnicc /jirfiii has an mterestmg article 
by Dr. Adalbert Edner, who gi\es an idea of 
Students’ Life at the German Universities. 

It IS the task of the German Dnnersities to 
serve the I'uri'Ose of realising the national 
socialist cultural idea bj lesearch, instruction 
and education. The student is to be 
eihicated at the iinircrsiti ns a national 
socialist German and to be given bia 
scientiftc vvofeaainnal training there 

Before the joung student enters the 
universitj he inii->t have gom? through n 
period of labom eer\ ice The fundament.il 
form of this lalioiir semcc is the cwmp. 
Students v>oa>«.inta and woikera an* to Inc 
alongside of e«ch other in the-e camps, do 
the KViiie work, and get to know and 
understand each other for the general gocal. 
In this conimdi'ship the student gams 
cvperioncc of 8oci.ih'*ui. 

Ills position at the uinwrsit) is regutateil 
b} the students' tua. The re->poasibiht> 
for, and Icvulorship of, the cutirv body of 
students is undertaken by one of their 
eomnulos as louder, m ho niaintains 
absolute discipline among the rest. Along 
side of the louder, is the League Chamber, 
in vhiib the students' corti^ arc 
rt'presenUsl. The principal member is the 
»l"Cakrr, \slio H m close touch with the 
leader. The leader hini'Kilf has a 
consultative voice in Uio Senate of the 
Univervity with rcganl to m itters affecting 
the students. 

In couclu-^ion. the writer [loints oat that 
the^o forms of life also find esprcs-ion in the 
Citern.vl api'caraace of the students' life at 
the universities. 

The commuait) idea leads them to make 
a huge demonstration an indci'cndeat unit. 
The streets arc tillM with these pohtieal 
wo'iiiers w’no wear Tlieir ’nrovrn garli of 
honour with pride, but ulonvsidc of them 
tin? pay colours of the students' corps ba\« 
retained their place. Their cotumoo 
profession of faith is demonstrated 
®utwaTdly by the Geriaaa greeting and 
realised ^re«h in their hearts. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF BRITISH RULE 


Writing under the heading “ Psychology of 
Britbli rule in India ” in the April Number 
of the Bi»i<ftt»f/iflu Reiieic, Dr. Pattabhi 
Situramayya says that "ours is the duty of 
studying the psychology and the strategy 
that lies behind the development of such a 
drama as the passage of the India Bill. 
The i>8yc.hology is to divide and rule, while 
tho strategy is to rulo and divide". 
Dr. Pattabhi 8.ay s — 

The pionouncements of British politicians 
aie THlihed by sovereigns and receive the 
blessing of Bishops and Archbishops. And 
so tlie Empire has been built by the 
concerted action of soldiers and Btatc»men 
and of merchants and missionsneb. On all 
ciiticul occasions these various agents of 
a constitutional sovereign study the 
psychology of the people and either 
Side track the lyuestions at issue, or devise 
dilitoo measures which gum time and dull 
the e^c of agitation, or add a sow 
gnevaoce to make men foiget the old. 
These wiles and stratagems on their part 
are not unoftCD interspersed with dazzlmg 
gifts m the shai>c of a prize here, or a 
prcfernieiit there, which becomesavcntablc 
apple of discord amongst a few self centred 
coiuiH-titors. and they soon cultivate the 
ko-ick of magnifying personal issues into 
provincial interests or commun.al claims. 
The writer says that India is in reality 
mndetheailent ei>ectatorof a " tragio-comedy” 
enacted at a distance of siv fbou«and miles, 
with its ever changing Scenes and never- 
ending Acts. He asks. 


How often have we not witnessed the 
cooinion spectacle of a father arid his sons 
foiling out and engaging themselves in a 
mock fight when we approach them for 
favour or a contribution? It is all put on 
for the nonce and even so Sir Samuel 
Hoarc tells us that Churchills and 
rage-Crofts havetobe assuaged, just as Mr 
Monti^e once told us that Lloyds and 
^^^j|vd£Obam Clarkes h.ad to be satisfied. 
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KHADI AND SOCIALISM 
“ Wlionover direct action has been decidwl 
upon, the Kliaddaritcs and tbe ad\ocalesol 
constructive work have never been found in 
the rear," writes Mr. J. B. Kripalani m the 
April issue of the il/odern Rectcic. The 
writer is of opinion that the Cbaikha and 
Khafli partially ameliorate tho condition of 
the poor people. He says — 

So far ns the charkh.i is conceincd. 
ns our opponents remind us. it does not 
• touch the very fiingc of the pvohlcmof 
poieity. If it IS RO, and so it is, they noe<! 
not think by tbe httlc help that no rcndei 
by our humble efforts to the unemployed, 
tbo orphan and tbewidou, ue nre m nn\ 
May postponing the day of reckoning. We 
who aio to put a few toppeis in tho hands 
of the peasant, ho'\ hav*p> shall mo bo if 
these, by tho magio touch of a levoUition, 
could turn into nickels or silver. We me 
not tho ones to guidgc the poor bctlci 
wages and better conditions. Ho Mould bo 
no p«vtriot norMouldbcboa buinamlaiun 
ifheMcro satisfied Mitli a few coppers ns 
wages even for the spare hours of the 
leaeant. It m ill be a low ambition indeed. 
iVo Mant onr inasaea to grow to tbo fullest 
of their physical, moial and loteUcctual 
height. Thcie should bo no doubt that a 
man like Gandhi c.innot Misb for lees. 
But ho and bis comp.inions arc pmclical 
idealists. For them the tiagedy of tho 
situation is that for tbe poor these copiiers 
do nwtlcr. For lliciii it is a Question of 
life and death. 

. . . tMien liHid uninteicbting diiidgery 
is demanded, who me in the front ? Surely' 
the klmddar mentality has shown no lark 
of onthusiagni or courage in any hour of 
trial. So f.ir as discipline it. conccined, 
they have been the least tioublcsomc. 

"If Buffering, jeadiuess to saeritice, 
ihcdicncc, nrg.inization, honesty aud absence 
i! UDMorthy ambition and jcalou«y arc the 
ligDs of n good and effective |>enecful 
•cvolutiotiary,’’ concludes the writer, "the 
ibaddar group will compare Mith any other 
n the country 

0« KHiioi*. By Dt r«u»bli( Slt*r»i»Ub At B 
Xs Ssti. ot “LR." Ac C Q A. Kklokti h Ukirsk* 


EUROPEANS AND THE I. C. S. 

" Of the twenty candidates sclcclcd for the 
Indian Civil Service in the bxht einnvination. 
and the next five in order of merit, eighteen 
appear from their names to bo of European 
and tho remainder of Asiatic origin, 
ohseives Mr. H. St. B. Pliilby. of Jidda 
Saudi, Arabia, in the course of a letter in the 
March oumbei of the Hei'iew of Reviews : 

Of tho tvv'cnty-aix* actually allotted to 
the Indian Civil Service, fourteen appear 
to he Indians, and the remaining twelve 
Emo|.ican!>. 

A btudy of thc’so two UbIs suggests 
rellocliODS of great mlcrcfet and impoitnncc. 
Fiistly , only four of Iho original eighteen 
European candidates selected have been 
oleeteil for mvice ih Imlliv (No. IB. 18, 10 
and 22 in the oidor of merit), vvliilo four 
(No. 9. 20, 2B and 25) appear to hnvo 
declined to seivc in India in spite of there 
being upicuently no othci npiiointmenl 
avaiUble for them. Tho remaining ten 
would sc'cm to Lave bcciued posts in tho 
Home and Consulnv services. 

Secondly, the higliest EutopcMn on the 
final Invban list (there nre four Indiana in 
fionl of him) stood bottoni but one in a 
list of tliiity-aix definite and provisional 
elections for tbo Home Service. Thirdly, 
all the sev en Hclcctod Indians have, 
naluniUy enough, accepted posts in India, 
while of tbo fifteen peteons selected to 
make good tbe European defections above 
uicntioncd, eight aic Europeans and seven 
Indians. 

Surely, the inference ih iiresibtible that 
tho best niuopouii candid, vtcw arc not keen 
on twrvice in India ' under present 
conditions. I« it then wise to keep up 
Ihiroiwan iei>rebcnilntion in the Indian 
Cml Scrticc when vve know we can. only 
offer mir less distinguUhed examinees? 
And, fin.illy, is it vvoitli while to insist, as 
the Select Committee appeals to have 
ivcommendcd, on tho continuance of 
cxamiDations in fjondon for a service for 
which Indue is prepared to offer her beat 
candidates, while the United Kingdom can 
only provide substitutes of lower rckitive 
merit ? 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE FAR EAST 
In tbe toureo of «n intereatmK article in 
Forciffrt Affain, Sir Norman Angel invites 
attention to tiie situation createil by Jap in a 
intransigence in bor relations with the 
Powers. Her ilefiance of tho League nnil the 
pussillanimous attitude of the other Powers 
are deplored b> the writer, who observes 

Pkiinly Japan intends to observe no rules 
of the road even when she lias solemnly 
and formal!} agreed to them The Nine 
Power Pact, the Covenant, the Kellogg 
Pact promises to respect the terntoiwl 
integritj of China, promises to respett the 
open door— all go into the waste |nit>er 
baabet. Piirticul irlj outrageous bre»cbi>s 
of contract are uauallj precevleil b> very 
formal \irocLaniations of Japan's desiic for 
peace and goodwill. And all tbiste.iring 
up of acnips of paiwr la done w itb complete 
impunity, not only with no optvoaition 
but with o'ctremely little criticism with 
Indeed tbo express approval of ronuy, who 
twenty years ago declared it was worth the 
lives of a million British to secure res|>cct 
, for international scraps of pu|>er The 
line taken now IS that wemust not annoy 
Japan by any criticism ; the League must 
not be permitted to irritate hci . we 
must try to maintain rcLitions of goodwill. 
But goodwill towards Japan mc.insunfor 
tunately ill will towards law and right 
throughout the world. Goodwill towards 
a criminal may be an adaiirable sentiment, 
bat a little should also be left over for his 
victim. If we must passively accept crinie, 
the acceptance should be such ns not 
actually to encourage the making of further 
victims. Indeed, is u goodwill which has 
tliat result goodw ill at all 7 
Those who remember Britain's exhibition 
of righteous indignation at the Cetman viola 
tion of Belgian neutrality, ara strack dumb 
at the meekness of England’s conduct in the 
face of Japan’s gestuie. Sir Norman is very 
plain spoken in his criticism of the friendly 
attitude adopted by Britain towards Japan . 

Acts bke the bombardment of Shanghai 
which cost many innocent Uves were 
undoubtedly in part the direct outcome of 


the tolerance shown by Urge sections of 
the British public to Japaneso ruthless- 
neoa. A cynical and direct attack upon 
British properly , intei-estH and rights is 
followed ijuicLly by widespread talk in 
Britain of reviving the Anglo-Japnncso 
Alliance A i>ower which bIiowh that 
resficct for its tiond, and that kind of con- 
duct, is just the kind of flower apparently 
with which the Empire should ally itself. 
J»p.in has Hwccei>-s{ul!y ebaUenged the 
Western World ami most particularly 
successfully challcngcHl Britain’s naval 
supremucy - 

But It IS not to lie siipposixl that Britiim 
with its vast interests in Asia could ever he 
preiMiccsl to abdiuite in favour of Jaiuin or 
HD> otlici flower For the moment, however, 
ns the Leadei of Alkihabid points out, it is 
not ready owing principally to the isolationist 
policy of the United States to throw out a 
challenge loj.ipan 
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THE NEW UEFORMS 


Mr. L. N. S.vrln, writing in thoLnnd/toUeis’ 
for March under the above heading, 
saya that the now constitution with all its 
drnwbiicka gi\cs Iiidu manj new oppor- 
tunities. Despite its cautious character, it 
shows the stiiponilous change in spirit on the 
part of EngUnd. lie saj s . 


“ It is nn lirm tomution,” said Lord 
Halifax, lliat the spirit which inspires 
the constitution is more imiioit.ant than 
the diy hones of the Statute m which it is 
instituted." In the carij nineties the 
Tory Pi css (luestioned even tlie wisdom of 
inliodiicing English education m tho 
countrj— let alone tho question of esta- 
hhshing 'Wcstoin political institutions. But 
ill 1065 a Kcnenil feeling is abro.id tlut 
Indians sliould bo given ail possible oppoi 
tunities to control then uflaiis The only 
diflerencu is tho difforcnco of pac-c and 
method. Very lecentU did Sir Samuel 
Iloare obaeive that "I do not mamtam 
Iho old Hjbtoin of Oovernmeut gic.it as 
hn\o boon its achievement on behalf of the 
Indian masses la the past is no longer 
biidlcient. However good it has boon it 
uvnnot survive acentuij of We«tein oilnca- 
tion, a long peiiod of fiee speech and 
of free piess and our own deliberate iKilicy 
of developing parlinnientaij Government.” 


‘ The now constitution opens new Helds 
nnd offen, new spheres of iKililical work 
and provides India a most valuable train- 
ing ground for complete nntionliood. ”I 
am salisnwl.” will Lord Wilhngdon. ” Umt 
tho constitutional bcheiiie gives to India 
tho opiHirtunity to which she earnestly 
aspires to mould her future nearer to her 
liomf. Josire. , . . r«t InJ,»n IraJcn. 

^orl lo mum and iin,,rov„„e„t, 

on i»,nl, on ninth Ibcj ntlnth toporf. 
»noc. But I mirncstlj. coun.ol then, to 
InU the sthcnio n, the onlj pon 
■n ..nj retiotl ol 11, . I 

o brine »ilhin rt.ich tho e„.nt l.lnil ol 
«a all-India federation.” 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND RURAL 
, POPULATION 

The Silver Jubilee Number of ludustry 
(Calcntta) contains a inimhcr of mebsages 
of goodwill from many distinguished persons. 
Tiicio ate also n number of toivical articles. 
Mr. Mtinal Kanti Bose writes on “Unemploy- 
ment Right Remedies nnd False.” He 
gives li few suggestions as to how 
unemployment should be tackled : 

1. The establishment of a buieau of 
infoiinatiou iit the headquarters of each 
district. Tho bureau is to consist of 
oflicwls and non-ofiiciaU and should have 
a collc-cliou of useful tracts, lantern blides, 
nnd other dcmonstiativo equipments in a 
* 1 ^?! Eibrnry or Town 

Ilnll Tho buroftii should maintain itself 
by the b.i1o of books, siiniiloiiDd mciponsivo 
machinery — agiiculturnl nnd industrial’— 
i. things as tubo-vv ells, etc. 

that have a ready sale in the district. The 
bureau should *bo registciod ns n Joint 
block Company nnd a few energetic and 
lionest young men bhoiild be placed in 
tJioigeef It on a small leniuiicration to 
begin with. 


i-i 1 '*'■ * tho headquarters of 

winch have a huioau of infoiniation, should 
^ divided irilo groups of smlahlo villages. 
11)0 snh-diMsion.il town >iiiay be a sub- 
"• hiireiui of information 
«mil,.r to thi. 01,0 m tho di.t.ict torvji. 
o™o for 

‘ ''‘f *‘"rt- aoncntlly 

‘■■"“f"' “'"f '“"'O I. CO- 
1 J'"',"' ''■OO"'*!’ ore Biinicicntly 

sr-s'ot'L^^ioSr’''' 

and slmun P«-ovincial Government 

SS iisk for advico 

heb. 1 Mhenever nocesnary. Self- 


Educated youths must beck fortune in the 

scheme of rural economic development. 
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TOPICS PROM PERIODICALS 


EDUCATIONAL EFFICIENCY ' UNIVERSITIES AND THEIR FUNCTION 


Prof. M. S Srinivasa Sartna \vritoa to the “There {inve been tHrk nges before in the 
Edticaiional India for April on the above worlA, nnless wc take action against their 
snbjcct. He Rays that ediicatioh helps the onset, there is no inherent reason why they 
individnal in ftU the apheres of hfe. ahontd not come again." writes Professor 


The right method bj which the proper 
form of education could be transmitted 
without doing violence to the ongin.ality 
and the creative spirit of the pnpils is 
what Plato calls the method of 
“Esposure" hj which t'lie% are slnwiy. 
steailj and progrCssivelj bronght into 
personal and intimate contact with all that 
is good, lieantifal and desirable, and ate 
given ample opportunities to regulate and 
discipline themselves in the light of these 
high and subbroc ideals. Thus the task of 
the teacher is to find objects which embody 
those ideas that call forth the true 
cbaracter of tbo soul Real and enduring 
interest is stimulated by actual situations 
and objects to which the children arc 
exposed. Instead of being made to obe> 
blindly the rigid rules imposed from 
without, they are offered abundant and 
self sufEtclng motiyes to well ordered social 
life by engendering in them discerning and 
abiding loyalty to worthy ideals 
Play is the most valuable means to moral 
culture. Physical education >s mental 
discipline. Play is the nnrxery of virtiie 
Plato telK u« that the soul of a child 
should be guided through Ins piny towards 
the pursuit ot escellenco in ways that ho 
will need when he is grown up Miisele 
culture is brain buildings lilnseles are in a 
peculiar sense the instruments of the will 
and veliicles of habituation nod character 
Play is the school of niorahty. It gives 
not only strength • but conrage and 
confidence and contributes energy, decision 
aw'I prowiplnesB to the will .... 

It encourages a friendly intercourse 
and a healthy rivalry and tends to 
the increase of mutual understanding 
Kifd sympathy. Titfs (4 has a eavial VKfae. 
It is instcuctive to remember in thia 
connection the shrewd obsersatjOD of 
A Japanese visitor to America that 
'■ universities here are athletic associations 
in which certain opportunities for study 
are provided for the feeble minded-” The 
implication is obvious. 


Harold J Laski in the Kew liepiibhc. 

A university that does not question 
Accepted doctrine over the whole field of its 
nctmties is in no full sense a iiniycraity at 
all Tlie obligation it has to serse truth 
IS also AD obligation to refuse to set 
boundaries to the possibilities of thought. 
No doubt, thereby, it is engaged in an 
Adventure that, by its \ery nature, is 
penloiiA to lested interests, to settled 
doctrine, to orthoilox opinion 

No doubt, therefore it ivill harbour 
uncomfortable men, unconventional men — 
men who seem dangerous to nil whose first 
thought IS to dwell at ease in Zion. That 
IS the university's glory Tint is the 
contribution it ought tn make to tho 
enlargement of the horizons of tho human 
iDiod 
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FINANCE IN THE NEW CONSTITUTION 
Prof. B. P. Adarkar, writing in tbo 
Economic Journal, the quarterly iournnl of 
the Royal Economic Society of London, on 
the *' Economic n^ipecte of the propoaed 
Indian Constitution ", says that the Report of 
the Joint Paihamentarj Cominittee fails to 
realise the economic needs of the country'. 
Ho wnites : 


It may at once he said that the economic 
aspects of the Report are less wilisfcictory’ 
than its pohtieal aspects and that India's 
economic freedom, whetlicr in the financial, 
fiscal, industrial or monetary sphere, is 
hedged in with limitations wlncli may 
indeed have hoen necessitated by reckless 
intimidation on the ono side, hut which 
are cquallj the outcome of distiust and 
niggaidliness on the othei. Wc are 
assured hj the Joint Committee that the 
eafoguards they contemplate have 
nothing in common with those paper 
doelamtions which have sometimes been 
Inaorted in constitutional documents but 
constitute n substantial retention of 
povrer. In the circumstances, it is only 
to bo hoped that this nll-povrerful “ Special 

Rospoiisihility ” will he hroiight into pUj ns 

sparingly ns imsaihlo and on csnccml 
occasions and tint such occasions vviUlw 
fevv. So far as the commercial safeguards 
and their orfslioot the recent Trade 
t-annot help 

fcarin„ that the inlluonce of one tloclining 
indiMrj is now blocking the way of a real 
coinmercml partnership bctvtcen th"uS 

‘‘onfor liencfits on 
of industry in 
Rritain and on the agriculture and tbp 
leas advanced typo of industries in Indhi. 
Mr. Ad.irknr considers the financial aspect 
of the reforms in all its aspi^ts ns follows: 

^hc not cost of federation is 
not prohilnlive. still this is too licavv a 

' r, 

“f, "nSTH,; 

PcrcrCommitlre nod tbe Joint Comnltte 


have found ft deus ex inachina in ft future 
economic recovery in India,; ftnd yet. it 
mfty bo Rsked, what steps has tbo 
Government taken to bring this about in 
India? It is often pointed out, with some 
complacency, .that India's credit stands 
high in the world's money markets, that 
India is ono of the fevv happy lands whero 
budgets are customarily balanced. 

But can it bo said that this represents tho 
true state of affairs in India ? The learned 
writer continues : 

Tlie real position hccomes apparent 
when wc inquire into the state of unem- 
ployment and indebtedness in India, 
which have both become problems of 
menacing dimensions entailing untold 
misery to the masses. Tho real solution of 
the financial pioblem may peihaps bo 
found, therefore, in an expansionist 
monetary policy and not in any tinkering 
at the budget items. 


INDIA IN PERIODICALS 


Tnr. EroNOMio Irsdrs in Asiatic Euiora* 
WON. By Radhakamai Mukerjee. ['* Tho 
Twentieth Century, April 1935.] 

Tim JUDICIAIIY IN THK NEW CONSTITDTION. 
ifJi. Chandra Bnnerjoe, M.A. 

Uhc Jlindustan Review, April 19.35.] 

Tnv; POPOEATION AND llnAETH PnOIlTiRlI 
IN INDIA. n> Dr. n. Glinsh, [Calcutta 

MStSjjo"""'"- 

I'-’DIA. Hj- 
tCaknftA 

133 ^;) ''‘■’'■"A, April 

‘’5"Vakd Tlln.nr.Lioioos Pko. 

m.Nsi, By- D. s. Rainnchandm Rao, [The 

Aryan Path. April 1035.] ^ 

ii;io5, April iomT J-ortnishll,- 
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Questions of Importance 


THE FINANCE BILL 
Sir ALdur Bftbiin, President ol ti\e Legis 
Irttivo As<iembl>. read the following message 
from the Goremor General, on April 5 

“ The Finance ' Bill as introdoced 
contained proMsions designed to reduce 
taxation to the maxirauni extent pos«ib1e 
within onr existing resources and 
incidcntnlls toproMdesome benefit to the 
agricuUnrW by rcmovms the liar on the 
profitable sale of one of liis prothicts. The 
Bill was ft countert>art of the policy 
represented >n the allocation of » non 
r«urrcnt aiirplns for development of roads. 
broni]rfl«tin^> ei>i} nTintion and. above ail. 
for impro'crnent of economic position lo 
•thevillftRca in this country. So far as the 
Finance Bill is concornod. amendmeots 
made by the Tjesislativc Assembly would, if 
accepted, amount to serious mutilation of 
the Bill. They entail ft loas of revenue 
from four to live crorcs and so involve 
budgeting for ft heavy dofteit and all the 
deletorioiii results to India's cre<tit nhich 
tiAie inNanslil) followed nn un'.ound 
procedure . ot this chamctcr. The 
amendments cannot, therefore, be aecepled. 
After anxious eonKiderntion. 1 have decideil 
to recommend to the As.^-niblj that the 
Bill be r(>toreil to the form in which it 
was originally introduced. I have 
eonsidercil uhelher it is possible to accept 
some of the financiilH less important 
amendments made hut one of these is 
di'flmfeli nppo«e>1 to the infercNts of the 
nsncuUurisl and others are minor postal 
concessions w hich, thomih ntfonlmg little or 
no benefit to the poor, would more than 
doubts tbc irsUwxtevt deficit in the Fosta 
and Telegrapbs Departments and postpone 
the restonition of solvency in that aemco. 
Every one of the remsinim? amcndmcDts 
involves the loss of at least h.xlfa croreof 
revenue ami so must be rule*! out *0 far &a 
the current year U concerned.” 

4t 


TRXT OF RECOJIMENDATION 
The following is the text of the 
reoomniendation — 

“ In pursuance of pioviaions of eub 
section ( 1 ) of Section 67 B of Government 
of India Act, I. Freeman, Earl of Hillingdon, 
do tccoRuueQd to the Legislative Afiacmbly 
that it do pasR the Bill to fiv duty on KiJt 
manufactured m or imported by land into 
certain parts of British India, to vary 
certain duties leviable under the Indian 
Tariff Act of lOd-1. to fix maximum rates of 
postage under the Indian Tariff Act of 1934, 
to fix maximum rates of postage under the 
iodtan Dost o/Hcc Act of 1666, to tlx rates 
of income tax and supertax and to vary the 
excise duty on silver leviable under the 
Silver (Excise Duty) Act of 1930 in the 
form hereto annexed.” 

PAN ASIATIC federation 
R ev. Otfania BhiVkhti. presiding over the 
ICth Scxsion of the All India Hindu dfa}(fts.abha 
ot Cawnpore on April 19, nrgfxl the 
establishment of a Pun Asiatic Federation 
as the onlj bulwark against the inroads of 
Western cjviliration into the ancient Aryan 
culture and also against other evils that come 
in the wake of such cultural domination. 

TheBcv Otlnma Bhikkhu held that the 
people of Burma, being niuldhists, were all 
Hindus and snccesteil the creation of nn 
organisation sponsored by the Hindu 
Maha^Jibha to bo called the Indo-DurTnese 
Asssocuition, composed of representative 
Hindus from India and Burma, which should 
carry on an intensive campaign against the 
separation of India and Burma, 
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Utterances ot the Day 


But FAZLl OH OKWCnsm IDBAM 
In the coureo of his ntlilfoss tit tho Annniil 
ConTocation of the PelUi UnivcrBily, 

Sir Fazl-i-Hussain, Pro-Chaneeiior, ftaitl*. 

A university, fts n seat of learning ftnfl 
cultuTo vfheic OUT national iSeaW are 
shapefl and cherished, should not he entirely 
guided hy the economic requirements of 
society. It shoaid not ignore. d ftdTftA, the 
practical side of life, b> uhich people 
usually mean the material conditions and 
means for living. Put men do not live hy 
bread alone. “The UniversiU,” saja 
Haldane, “ hceomea at its best the place 
where higher ends of life arc made possible 
of attainment, where the finite and the 
infinite are found to come together. The 
wider our outlook, the more we have 
naslmilated tho spin! of the teachers of 
other nations and other ages than our own. 
tho more will the possibilities of action 
open to u8 and the more real hcoomo choice 
of that high aim of man. the dedicated life. 
We learn so to avoid tho unconscious 
devotion of our energies to that for which 
wo aro not fit and tho kind of falling 
unconsciously into insincerity and unreality 
of purpose. Wo learn so to chooso the 
work that Is more congenial to ua. because 
wo find in it what makes us most keenly 
conscious that wo arc bringing into actual 
existence tho best that lies latent in us.’’ 

It is worth our while to reflect on these 
higher ends of dedicated life about which 
Haldane speaks. liot us not dismiss them 
s fanciful and unpractical, fit only for n 
isionnry to indulge in. Tho truo object of 
nivorsity education is not so mvwli to 
iring wealth and power w ithin the reach 
)l Us alumni as to broaden their vision, to 
vbhux theibi oiiUnnk. on. VJ/i nml. hnJ/}. 
before them noble ideals which will lift 
their minds from the pettinesses of n 
humdrum life. It is neither fair nor 
Bensihlo to judge the function and work of 
a university hy a purely utilitarian standard, 
for this cannot apply to tho higher ends of 
lifo which tho universitj should not only 
incnlcato hut make possible of attainment. 
If our univorslties succeed in rcaltring this 
their ideal, they will be able to roalo tho 
greatest possible contribiitioB to our 
national life. 


Hr. HHAGWANDAS' WARNING 
The following warning was uttered by Dr. 
Bhagwandas in the Tjegvslative Assembly in 
the course of his gpeecU on tho Finance Bill : 
It seems indetnl that the Government 
here is the helpless ngent of the ricions 
Rj'fitem evolved hy Britain; so have the 
Government of Britain and all the Rteat 
GovetwwwtvU of the civilised world, with all 
their verj clever statesmen, and army men 
and science- men. become the ineie puppets 
of a small international clique of financiers 
and aimnmcnt-mnkcrs, which has driven 
away the God of Love and Jlercy and 
enthroned in His place the horriblo 
Mammon of Capitalist Greed and made the 
Moloch of Militarist Hate his obedient 
servant 

Let us struggle with nil oiir might 
against tho hjpnotising glnmout of all 
VICIOUS systems and break the paralysing 
spell, olheiwise tho ruin of Indift_ and 
Britain both, and indeed of nil the civilised 
countries, through a worse war, is 
certain. 


SIR COWASTI ON GOVT.’S POLICY 
The Oovernraent of India Finaneo Bill was 
tho subjoct of an address delivered by Sir 
Cowasji Jehangir at a meeting of the Western 
India Jjiheral AsRociatioii at Bombay. In tho 
course of his siioeeh, Sir Cow.asji said : 

Tlic action of Government was 
undoubtedly unconstitutional. What 
happened at T>elh\ should hi* an e> e-oponer 
to the Secretary of State for India and 
many of his colleagues. Tliey have 
contended that the aatoguavds will never lie 
put into opomtion until and unless India’s 
finanoinl stahilitv and credit are at stake, 
or when theie is grave risk of law and order 
Iicing endangered. 

Even while the Government of India 
Bill is under eonsidemtion by tho TToiise of 
Cmnmons, Government give proof that 
safeguards^ may be misused and that the 
apprehension of those who criticiso these 
safeguards were not without foundation. 



Political 
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LIBEBALS AND THE FINANCE BILL 
The Covincii of Iho Wtstcrn InifiA 
Association lias ndoptcil the following rcbolu 
lion in regarti to GoNcrnnienfs nclion m 
certiijing the Finance Bill •. 

The Council of tlic B’estern 
National Libenil Aasociation regrets 
the uncon^titutiofial attitude of the 
Goicrnment of Indii in relation to the 
Finance Bill inasmuch as tlioj rejctled 
even such amendments to the Bill as 
would not ha\c iicciwditcil the (inan<.itil 
stabilit} and crwlit of India. It witsne\er 
contemplated bj the framers of the present 
constitution that the lote of the Assemhl) 
might be so hghtlj dwreg wiled. 

The Council enters its emphatic protest 
iigaiDst the speech of Sir James Grigg. the 
Finance ilcDihcr, which id eRect amounts 
to this that Go>eromunt will not res(>ond 
to the ^ote of the Assembl> e\en in enses 
where it is 'reasonable because of the 
general obstructive tactics of the Congress 
■ opposition, an attitude which has exposed 
Goiernment to the legitim.ite charge of 
being tbemsehes irresponsible. 

'This attitude of the Ooicrnotenl of 
India strengthens the serious apprehen 
sions entertained regarding the use of 
safeguards in the new constitution. 


INDIAN CHRISTIANS' CONFERENCE 
The 1i9th Session of the All Intha Conteis 
ence of Indian Christiana was held at 
Moradabad on the 10th and SOlb of April 
1935. Delegates from the United ProTinccs, 
Bombay, Poona, Ibc Piinjiib, Behar and 
Orissa, Karachi and Madras were present. 
Principal N. Joidan of 3Ioradiilmd, Chairman 
of the R^eption Committee, welcomed the 
deleigitca. Dewiin. Baluidiu; A.. djp^tdivaA 
Pillai of Madras then dcliiercd the presiden- 
tial address. In the absence of Mr. Behan 
Lai Ballia Ram, the General Secretary, the 
Conference' appomted Mr. O F. E. Zacharias, 
of Madrasi as Secretary of the Conference. 


The Conference pnsseil the following among 
other resolutions . — 

In the opinion of this Conference, 
the Goiomment of India Bill now 
being enacted m the British Parliament 
falls considerably abort of the aspi-, 
rations and needs of the Indmo i>copIo and 
docs not gi\c ndoijuato recognition to the 
political iini>ortAncc of tho Indian Christian 
comuiiinit) . This Conference notes with 
regret that the Goicrnment of India Bill 
dom not contain a declaration of the 
fundamental rights of a citizen in the free 
and full cxertisc of his religious beliefs nor 
of the fumUmeiitiil rights of the mioorities 
in the c-oni,titution The need for such a 
proMsion IS iinpcratiic sinco the basis of 
the future representation, both m the 
public institutions and in the services, 
IS communal. 


CONOBESS AND THE JUSTICE PABTT 
" Of the three seats in the Madras Legisln- 
livo Council, which fell vacant since the 
Assembly elections m November lost." 
ob<>cr\es the O'lKiixfum, "one was captured by 
A Congress candidate unopposed. Tho 
Justice Paity undertook to contest the other 
two against thu Congeesa, The Madras City 
bje election resulted in a win for the' 
CoDgress A few days after the Buctessful 
member took his aeat la the Council, 
be died. In the second election for 
tins scat. Mrs. Lakshmipathi, the Congress 
nominee, secuied 7,807 votes agiiinst her 
Ministerialist mars 1,C43. The contest 
was a lively one as the Justice Party 
thiew nil its forces into the fight to substan- 
tiate its claim that the Assembly elections 
were no test, as on provincial iSuea thev 
had the confidence of the electorate. Tho 
result docs not prove their claim. Mr. C. R. 
Reddy of the Congress had a walk over at 
Chittoor, his rival forfeiting his deposit." 
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A Fr.DKnMj UHlVEUSm 
Tho true object of UniNcrsity cdocntion, 
o1>scr\cil Rai Bahadur Mr. Ibirn KUlioie. 
Vicc-ChanccWori Delhi XJniscrtiVtyt in lUo 
course of his address at tho 111th Conro- 
cation ol tho Dnwctsily o{ Delhi, 

"is not so nwthto brinR wealth and iwwer 
within the roach of its alumni us tobio.idcn 
their vision, to widen their outlook m life 
and to hold hcfoiothcnv nohlc ideals which 
will lift their minds from the pettinesses of a 
humdrum life." Sir Fii/1 i IIuss.iin, Pio 
Chaucellor, piesidcd. 

He said that owinR to the t'ood oDitesof 
tho Pro-Chancellor. the Univeisiti has 
pcniuinontly been housed m buildings of its 
own in sunoundings admirably euitabio, and 
a scheme of dovelopment ot tho 'Univoisily 
Into ft Fcdeialtjpo has boon inaugurated 

ADULT EDUCATION 
Th® Vice Chancellov of tho Calcutta Uni 
versity made a powerful ploa for adult 
education, in his address at the ConvocivUoo 
ceremony : 

The intluencc of the Univeisit} in this 
* demociatic age cannot safely he Inmtcd 
to the period of youth, but must mcludo 
syetcniatic and oiganized cHort for tbo 
education of adults. In the prc'scnt state 
of our national csistencc I cannot hut 
emphasise tho reality and the gieatness of 
this need. In other countries there l\ft\e 
been inaugurated in recent times movc' 
meats for giving to the adults of every 
class the udvTin6tg«( of aniversily etfuui' 
lion ns far as practicable. As ilio result 
of this there has been discovered an 
astonishing measure both of ability and of 
tbe desire to make use of these opportii' 
nitica. This is a field of activity still 
untrodden by us. If vve arc to kccii our* 
selves inclose touch with the life of the 
people, if v\c me not to forego an oppoi* 
tunityof service too great to bo beglectcd. 
v\Q have to crplore tho i>ossibility of 
incloding this fn onr programme of work. 


INTnU-UNIVERSlTY BOARD 
The Inlei-Univorsity Bo.ird of India, 
which met retcntly in Cukiiltn, (idopled 
scvcittl resolutions. The Board considorml 
that CO education should he encouraged in 
its piiniary and post-graduate stages, but for 
secomlacy and intermediate stages, sepanvto 
institutions tor boys nnd girls should be 
(‘stublislied. 

The meeting advocated the establisliment 
of a plijfcu-.il ti.iinmg iiibtitution in every 
piovime nnd iipprovcd Military Training aa 
•vn ndditiou.vl suhjeet in the Intermediate 
and Richclor Degree eourscs. A diploma 
couisc III journalism was also nppiovcd. 

EDUCATION OP DEPRESSED CLASSES 
Tlic Ediie.ition Department of tho U. P. 
Govcinment has decided to constiUitu a, 
proviDci.ll iidvisDiy commilteo for tho educft* 
liOD ot Depressed Classes, consisting of five 
mcmbeis with tho Deputy DirectoT of Puhlio 
Instruction as er.officio Chairman. 

Du ZIAUDDIN AHMED 
Di. Ziauddin Ahmed, ft member of the 
Lcgishilive Ashcmbly, has been elected Vice- 
Chancellor of the Aligarh University, 
dehniting Nawiib Muhammad Ismail by 
71 votes to 4G. 

• HINDU UNIVERSITY 

R.IO Hdiadur JL V. Ijengjir, 

Retired Diicctor of Public Instructioii. 
Tnuantore State, lias been appointed 
V’rmeiiml of tho Benin es Hindu University'. 

DELHI PRO-CHANCELLOR 

The Hon’hle Kuiivvav dagdish Priis.ad has 
been appointed Pio Chancellor of the Delhi 
UnUeraily for a peiiod of three y'oars with 
effect from April 2. 
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THE “PATRIKA” CONTEMPT CASC 
Mr. Tush.ir Kimli Oho-^p nn.l Mr. T.mt 
Kanti Pisttiis, olitoi nnil iiiinlor rcsix«lncly 
ot Amrita , Bazaar PatitlOi worf con\ict«l 
on April 8 bj n Speciul Bench of the High 
Court consHtmg of the Chief Justice ftml 
JubticcsMiilierjoc, Costello, Tiort WiWi inisnnil 
Jack for lii\ing eommitteil contempt of court 
innn eJitori il which .ippciiiecl in the i>n)>cr on 
March 23 Mr Justice Mukrrteo 
from his colle-igueH and held th.it the 
8ummar> proceedings in contempt which 
had been resorted to lO this < me weie 
not lustified. 

Mr. Tushar Knnti Gho^e. the editor, waa 
Eectenced to » months' iraprisonmcnt und 
Mr. Tarit Kanti Biswas to ono month's 
simple imprisonmeot. 

The jurisdiction of the High Courts in 
contempt cases m.iy be* as old as the Common 
Law in England, but the archaic proccduie 
which makes 41 man judge m his own case 
is undonbtedly obsolete. Commenting on the 
judgment, Dr. N. C Sen Gupta truly 
observes in the Calcifila ^yee^,ly Jiote$ 

Good sense would sccni to indicate that 
Judges should he very reluctant to pul 
this ancient power to use except in caws 
wheie there is an attempt to pervert 
judgment in a ponding case But so long as 
• tbeie IS a feeling that the mere existence 
of a power is a jnstidcatiou for its use, 
it becomes recessarj for the legislature to 
insider whether it should be formnlly laid 

It U also of interest that when an 
infamous libel was iniUhsbcd against Ills 
Majestj the King, His Majesty elected to 
proceed against the offender bj the 
ordinary procodine tor libel instead of 
prosecuting the min for seditions libel as 
it undoubtedlj was according to the books. 

The action of Hia Majestj m seeking 
relief in a way to which the meanest of 


hisfiubjetts was entitleil, might l>c* emulated 
with profit bj Ills M.ijestj’s Judgw 
m rcsjiect of ofTenccs uffecting their 
perwonii] dignitj. 

But if Judges fall to follow this ohvioim 
oourbc It ts up to the legHlutiire. siija 
Dr Gupta, to intervcni* und put iin end to 
this archaism 

«hu.h makes a man Ills own Judge on 
the <iuo>tion whether Ins ihgnitj Iiiik been 
nfTronteil a mutter on wJucli his chaoces 
of misjudgment arc the greatest. No 
coiintiy m Europe outside the British 
Isles knows of such poivers and on account 
of this und other things, "the lordly 
Judges" of English Comls have long been 
the butt jokes of Continental lawyers. 

DIVORCE LAWS IN CALIFORNIA 
Culifoimu's divorce lawsare fur suptuior to 
those of Britain, according to Judge J. J. Vuq 
O slmod of the Superior Court, San 
rmocisco. who has been handling divoicc 
cases for 25 years, sijb the PeopU of London. 

" It IS far liettcr to permit couples who can 
no loDgcrngree, and whcise mutual love has 
died, to go tbcir sepamte ways than to 
comiiel them to keeji up the sham and 
hypocrisy of n loveless marriage," he says. 

lie beUevcaeohicr Uevvs give the "children 
of divoicc" a bcttei opiHjituoity. The 
"stigma baa bc-cn l■clIloved and divorced 
persona are now no longei the bitter enemies 
they Ubcd to l>e.” 

SIR BHADI LAL 

Wo are glad to learn that the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Shadi Lai, who has been n member of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
wnee last year, has been appointed an 
Honorary Bencher of Gray's Inn. 



Women's Page 


WOMEN'S CONGRESS 


The Intcrnntioniil Conei«^ ot 'Womm Ii 
expected to take place at Istanbul durioB this 
epnne. Women from about 40 countries nil 
over the xxorld inclu.lins India arc orpected 
to participate in the Conference. The 
0 iects of the Conference are ‘ to aecnre the 

enfrancbisemenlotxromenof all „„,,o„a, t„ 

nslabbsh ennably „f 

opportunity belireen men and momen and to 
edneato aomcn fo. their task a, ct.ren,. etc, 

WOMEN'S MEDIOAL SEHV1CE 

In the Assemhlj, Mr. N xr r i 
(Nominated raila,,,,) ““ 

t larse annual g,ant made p, tl.e 
-Oor^nmenl ot India to the 'Women's Medical 
Service, Government sboiild conside. tt 

Strrol."' -I- 

et'Bdcslion a„i„d pe eonsl.ed, ' 

WOMRN S AniLITY 
" Woinfn nrp «n 

triiey can alpt' than 

mantio of oflicionev < 1 ., • 
and discard it X, r“ 1'™™ 

«>.» Lieut. Commtit oiw'rtr 

a xvoinan'a chaiin all 11, e m„.e ."p"' ' 

WOMEN IN COAL MINES 

Repljine to a question in the nonac of 
Commons, Mr. n, A. Butler, Cnder-Seerclan' 
of Slate tor India, said that there i»cro23 8M 
^•omcn employed in Indian coal minos. 


h ^ roTunc dr women's dress 

Tho Calcutta Rolnrians held recently 
interesting (lisciistsion on women’s clothes. 

Speaking on the “ psychology of clothes 

I. Berkeley Hill, tho ‘noted psjchologi‘»t, 
pmlictod that tiUinmtcly Indian women 
would adopt European dress and its elTect 
iwtiticall) , sociallj and economically woiilJ 
he enoimous. 

Mr. D. C. Ghosh differed and opined thnt 
the lmlwnladj’s i was tlie most he.autifu! . 
inliowholo world In men's dress, Jodhpur 
brwches with ‘^hort coats ns worn by Indian 
Innceswerc becoming. 

Mr. J. Biicbnnan. an Enropenn sppnker. 
agreeil with Mr. Ghosh that Indinn women 
"<*rp dressed m the wDiId. 



Wit student of the 

Wilson Collose, n„mP.y. 
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PERSONAL 


GVKDHIJI OS HINDI 

The 211h Session ot the Hindi I>iter«.ry 
Conference met nt Indore on April 20 
Welcoming the detegJtca, R«i Bihadur Dr 
Sarju Prasad Tenari, Chauman of the 
Reception Committee, regretted that the 
present s>8tem of education tendril to 
the multiplieation of unenirlojment. while 
n. n. the Slaliamjih of Indore, in liis 
inaugural address, weleomedthe propos.i! for 
the estahlishment of a Hindi Dni\eisit> 
in Indore. 

In his presidential address. Mr Gandlii 
pointed out that aa n Ttanit of 1® \eftra’ 
continuous work for the spread of Ilindi S.200 
instmctional centres had sprung up in 
Southern India and GOO.OOO people there had 
mastered Hindi He appealed for theeollee 
tlon of Rs. 1.00,000 in order to augment the 
rcsoiirees of these institutions 

Dealing with the spread of Qmdi in other 
parts of India, ilr Cnndhi eapWinciI the 
schemes for the establishment of a te.nchers’ 
college in a central phee. from where expert 
instmetoro could be dntteiltoall parts of 
the countrj. 

He said the spread of Hindi did not mean 
the destruction of pionncial hngmges nor 
did It propose to rephee Cngli«h. .is the 
stud; of F.ngli'.h would lie still iieei>s«.\Ti (or 
ni»lcrn scioiitiile studies, ■ntern'itional inter 
eourso, and the promotion of co oi»ention 
between olliri ils •ind the public. 

Thoiish Hnsfhsh appeared to reign supreme 
todvi, it eoiil.l not liocome the nation'll 
Ivnguiige, 

RXO RXimiC. R K. RW 
R-io S.ihib C."S II Rio. who hss retired 
from the Editorial St.atT of the SM/rsmnn. 
Calcutta, gnuhiitixl from the Mmlms Christian 
College, and had his catlx training in jonmat 
v«f. ‘tnihfx Vrt. C>. ?fu\inninrnia Atmr and 
Mr. n. K. B.niichamp of the MntJmit ilml. 
Mr. Rio ha.1 a long and «iiccesefnl journalistic 
career in Rcngil. lie is retiring from actne 
siwiice tor reasons ot boiUh. Mr. B*o pro- 
ixtises tc K-tti,. down m Rinenlore, his natire 
pi ire, where tie will represent the Stotrsifmn. 
« 


MEMORUL TO Mil. V. J. PATEL 
Mr. Snhhaa Climdra BobC, on beh.nlf of the 
'Indians in Euiope, nmeiled on March 22 
n memorial tablet of Mr. V. J. Patel at Clinic 
Lalignierc .at Gl.ind, wlieie Mr. Patel died. 
Mr Bose recalled Mr P.atel's realization of 
the impoitance of ludi.i participating in the 
international spheie — an mm which he 
tuitheiedbi toiiiiiig Anieric.a though on the 
lerge of death 

Mr J.aniiiadas Mehta, Chairman of tho 
Memori.il Committee s.aKl that Mr. Patel, 
TOOie than .1111 otliei political leader, was a 
happj blend of Statesman and politician and 
a fearless leadei and a w ise counsellor, 
r R b RFTIREMERT 

Addressing a puhlu meeting assembled at 
the High Couit be.ich. M.ulras. on April 11. 
to consiwtuliite Mis Rukinani L-ikshmipatbi 
on lict election to the Madras Legislatiie 
Council Ml C Rijagopalacbanar, who has 
lieen in active politics for the past 80 ^ears, 
nnnoumed his decision to letire, to give 
pl.ice to othois of tlie jounger generation. 

Regrets weie expressed bj ranous speakers 
at Mr Roigop-alnchaiiar's decision to retire 
from active politics 



SIR JO'Frir rntORE 


who Ills fuidcd for Irfuidoa for the 
Jubilee Celebrations, for which his term 
of oflite in the Vierrov's Gihinet 
Jus Itcen specnil) extended. 
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HEALTH 


ctiJXE roR 

Ilarloy-strcet ppcehlist*? 'arc invastifiating 
the sensational oUim of Dr. M. W. Locke. » 
Rrafliutc of Etlinhtugh Dmversity, that 
praetiwl!}’ all forms of rheumatiam can be 
cured by massagint! the patient’s ankles. 
Dr. Locko ib a coiintr\ doctor practising in 
the little Cauidi.in \illaRe of Williamsburg, 

CO mileg from Ottawa Thousands of 
patients from tiie Dniled Rtntes and Camd.a 
visit Ins rlinic even week The essence of 
the treatment is the muminilation of the 
emaU bunes ttiat form lh< arches of the feet- 
rullen or iinpropcrlj placed aiohcs. acconhng 
to Dr. Locke, clause undue pressure on an 
important nerve vvlweh ends in the foot. 
Tliis interferes with blood circulation with 
the result that the inubcles, tendons and 
ioints bceoniG loaded with the poisons that 
cniiso ihouniatism. 

lIF.tRT-lirtT fittAl'rt 

Doctoiflaro now able to take pholograpbs 
of a patient's heart heat hj nM*anft of a 
portable Instrument called the electro 
cnrdiogmph. This device works 
unobtrusively that it dispels the nervousness 
nbidi attacks so many people wjien Ibcv 
are soundtsl Vi> means of the stelboftco|>c. 
H olso enables thedoelorto keepa iicrnianent 
record of the condition of the jvaticnfs bend. 

Tlve instruwenl is oiverated simply by 
aUaebing contacts to the intient's wrist nnd 
leg and tnrninR on the nirront. The l»eat of 
the heart is then tninsinillcst tlirougb an 
electric l>csm r<iiiipmcnt nnd apj>pnni in the 
form of a zic-zaR line on a duTt of fronte*! 
rIsss, where it may l»e photORraphod nnd IHchI 
lor Iiiture rclrrcnce. 


REronit-OF THE DIETARF 


Writing to the Swadeshi Annual 1035. 
published by the Lucknow Swadeshi DcaRnc. 
Prof. J. C. Kumamppa. Sccictary. All-India 
VilUge Industries’ Association, gives an 
account of the activities of the Association 
and its futureprograninie of woik.. As the 
first item of the pt ogramme, the Association s 
vvoik in the icforin of tile nictary is 
deseriliod by the writer ns follows;— 

“ In tlio first pl.vco, vvearc starting with such 
household items ns the diet of the villager. 
Tlic production of the villages have gone 
down ns a result of nial-nutntion and diseases 
sapping the vitality of the people. It*^ 
ncteasary. tVierofore, to infuse hCe giving 
elemenU m food. At present the villagers 
arotoopooi to alTord what nia> beeonsidcrcd 
nbsolutelv n<*cessnr> to maintain iuinvan life. 
Town dwellers get their nutriment from 
various articles of food which they eonsurno, 
bvit when a pcrsuiv Uses on rice ivlono Wth 
bome pickle to enable liiin to swallow It down. 
itl>c(om4‘H very essi'iitial that oven the littio 
imtninent left in lire should not be disturbed 
by iiiinc<csv.vrry piooesses in uiiliuskiiig 
paddy. Until our villagers* diet is well- 
lialaiu-oil nnd inchidi's vegetables, fruits, 
milk prfxincts, etc., it is not too mueb to hope 
that public opinion* will be against 
exploiting tbo nc(ds of these peoplo and 
snatching away the much needed morsel 
from Ibeir mouths by ofTer of money or 
settinu up injurious fashions.” 


to the Association's iinmcdi.ita programme, 
rtr., the pojiul iris.il mn of tbc use of 
!i.iiid-lKniiided impohshed rice, band-groujid 
whoIe-wbe.U iJoi.r nnd village made i/«r. 


.K T. n. IlOSl’JTAb 

In the Dcnpal ljecj«laVivc Conntib dnrini; 
the di'CU'vsion on the tiiidgit demand under 
the head ' Medical *. Sir Tlijov Pras-vd BinRli 
Uo\ atinoiinccd that a Marwarv Rcntlcman 
named Mr. n.amkumar Ranew had made a 
donation of Ps. 2.^2.000 for ostablislnng n 
tnlicrcnlo'is ho>-rital at Kalirni'onc. 

Sir Dijoy Prasad infornuxl that tbc 
Snrgcon (tcr.cnil to tbeGovemmentof Ibrngal 
vbitcit till* pi ice and inspertM the site 
^'tfs-ted tor the purT'Osc. DcadiV^ that tbo 
Guvcmmcnl were bii«ih prcj'annglbCBtbomc 
>r b iilding the hes} ital. 


IlI'.M'ARril INSTITUTE 

Noltln,, "‘J"’'""'' nmiloi- of 11„. FooJ 
>utntmii hiKtiliitc m the nf 

Major G.-ncnil Sir liols-rt M( Garn'sonN.M.S. ^ 
Ttii; rvjtr. oy Tiuni 

o, 

the Lnrrr-iol D^.ntnl li 

Ibc ma«w-s in <5rcit ^ t hr- teeth of 

in^y other co-mt ry- heknev" ' ««'■*«' than 



ClRkEkr Aitu 


RAllttitS 


{!»•>.? I!%K lUXK COS«mi.TIC»'. 

"Thf wriltMi lv»i« RoNemin.’ Hu- Il»-»«rTr 
Rink iirrnot«n imi'ori-iiil n< tfit- in ' 

u^lirU it {«Tv»Ui>n<. 0»<- J*-*! tr-uU-nnll 

bt» n( liK'tC'l on!> if it« «lirrtt«in» nr*- men nf 
aljilit) nn<l r\i>«'rirnif onitnri* » 

Kl'int of J'iiMk wruc-o,' mkI l>r I’ K 
TxvVafi'vliiAn jn lv-nM»r 

Hmlorinil A»»o^nll'»n of tliP Mvtra* 

Pn-Miil'ncj C*>l!''R'“- 

Th‘ ff irim nn imj-rnillir n»^i! fn*«a|i| for 
ft conlral i'lnV for InAtt AKn-ottic wHli »W 
prMfnt ronxlitiiliori of th*- Ilr^rvt lUnk 
uhi.li nu> (n>-> a »h>iri lioM< r- >.inL lo* 
ili-tl i« txink of 

Mirii (IX thr itr^Tlc If-ink >>•• Irix- Iriilii 

IxiIiIkaI jiroxitri- ntnl tioil it» ihmlion 
hhmilil lie AH unfii'ixxixl mil) (ontioiionx ao 

TtifirrinR lo llio |irnl>o*Al for • fixifinij mi 
iWnniUuml (Irpirtinciit h*- jx.tnin) 

out tint' nircmh lloro «n« (>rvM«i<iii for 
IiuriiiiLditti; mill lii'i omit inu ncru oltiiml i-oix r 
of nino inonHi’i' omluril) ftii<l timt mUuo 
UircKi jMr*, llio TIc«tm* fUnk «n« oiiMitixl 
to mnlo (un(ritc (•roi'OxnN to ioi|ir<iM t)ic 
mftiliincr) for nUfKiilt'iriil tlrmiKinic 

kiAimtM c(i Off JitTiti. trvTiiM. iiisic 
Tlx' Goiomincnt of Mmlnix ImiORtiiirmiliNx) 
ttio rnniipil AOil fiilcrcHt {not 
S por cent ) on the di lx>nliiri'H of tlio Mnilnm 
Coofvnttiir Cintriil Riinl MariRitco Rink 
Titil , up to i> limit of rt«. CO IiikliH 
The Coicrnnnnt Onlrr on flir »ol>j>-<t 

rpftdii 

Under the proi ixionH of bill) RtIiom (I) of 
Section fi of the Sliiilnm Tamil AIortMid 
ninkx Act, 10‘3I, the Ooicriimenl of Mndnui 
ilcclirc lliiil nil it* ttciiliitv* i-xiuil lij Itw 
Hoiiril of Dinitorx of llic Central Tamil 
MortRARc Hmk iiniler Siih Section (l) of 
Section 4 of the Alt on or MihNiijuprit io Jut) 
hi. 1031, rcJcK iiiiihle ivitliin ii periCMl not 
otcceilmg 21 jeiim from the iLite of iHNiiennd 
- boanns u rntc of inlerext not Piieeilinic 
6 percinl. (>er nnniiiii iihall lie fiill> ami iin> 
xinrhfcitnnffi> Rimrnrfueh 'iij ‘I'lio Vioiernmeiil 
ftH rcKarils the principul ftnil uitrrii.t, pioiiileil 
that the total ncErecate face mlm* of the 
ileVnturoB enrrjitic Ihia Ruamntic ahall not 
•'IK ceil Rs. r,0 lakha (cicIiimk' of the mluc of 
Rueh ileVienturea ns inn> liaye lieen K^eemeil 
by the Board from time to time). 


hf.rrrtM. n’t-^rux ix nuji <i.»)i"( 


‘ ilhrtnr fin» m thinl r!i»-» nil 

wire •lIRri'-xtixi to the Ra>t ItldlKi lUllKn) 
ARitil at ainniiiiRof the (\ilctitla Adi imrj 
CiinimitCre. 

He pointeit mil that the intrixlurtiofi of 
I ID* «e>ut*l •■iMiii nhat raixe tlie 
fere* A hiOK lh•l■u•l»Il fnlloned hut OO 
<ll*lt•l«n « ax arriiixl nl Tlie AReol ivlio 
l.ri^ohit atfnxil to niiilixider the •iiaRevltnti. 

\notlur |•ro|■•>a.|] diaciiKix) « aa ih it It 
ahoiiht lie jx>x*il.]i> for iii|( r and third 
l<i*<u iiE« rx to n «• r*» •li-epinK arit'mriixLilidn 
Ml All I tini i-fMi \ itmipinroii ti.ia nuide 
mth lh< •(■•titil,' fai lliltexi pnil idnl for lirxt 
rtfid xixoiid ilixM-x hut It loiltd not )m- 
• iiterl4in<xt ax >i > iiiiititert lal prolxixillon. 

Kii'IIm'' It m'iiM iiitl> le-nifit |A«» Item kIki 
hud an ail niehl jonrm') and •itrli {uixm neer* 
III the thiixf I {{•x HI re of II am ill jam ntneiv 
Tie < hiiirnmn ha*. lioBeier. rrx|ii<*tid tn 
lia>k into the iii.itlfr further. 


lull n ir tvoiiBMi.x 

Mr A S rirnander, Prixuihnl of tli<* 
MAS M. Ihiilnii) htnpluyrcft' Union, 
addrixixinu a iiia>x mettiiitt of the Union OM 
the tltii .Vlanh iiptxaihxl to the xiorkm to 
rixihxe lilt iiiRh tilniU of the iiitiicmint And 
to rail) round Die l/'ninn amkinR nil minor 
difTrrriiiex DeiOm hn|>ei1 that i rt* lonf.' the 
|.rr«-nt imp>.»e in the n Intiona lielni'en tJie 
admiiiiHtmtinn ninl the Union would off, 
Kiiine wny to the nulomtlon of normal 
nUtiunn He would atriie to promo)*- happy 
and liiirmonioux rila)ir}nx )Ntu(-eii the 
ndiiiiniotrution iiiul the Union whilh would 
lie in the iiitinxt of all (oiinrnix). Ifo 
<nn<hwx|Mit itiat. m niuM'iinnl of wnei- 
•'•imerti, till re wim no place for iiii) loniinuiuil, 
rdiidouH or nwiul difTen ntpx. 


FliKK TkVVPi.UXO 


In 10.1). murly 3 
drtect<v) trniellmR 1 
v.ithniit tickelH 


iilhon pfixftenRprH were 
the rnilwnyH of Indift 


iliw Ititwre wn» Riien )■> Sir niilhrie 
R08MU in preai-ntinB the IliiUny huilRet 
to the Conutil of Stale. 


Thu.. 
niimli«tr 
not delei 


ho addiil. IS only a fnitlion of the 
who tmielled aimilarlv hut were 



856 art and drama 


SPORT 


HIS3 nilLOMCNA THUMLOO CUETTY . CRICKET CIUMnONSUlP 


Miss TbuniLoo Cht llj , Iho In lUwiil Iniliiiii 
violinist, who ki\\l hti Ill'll inibtic leciUil at 
the Aeolian Hall, London on the lltli Aptil, 



M!B9 PtllLOSiF.NA THUMROO CULTTY 

created a fiiiorc willi lici iiiarMOIons Icchni 
qno anil feliill of the instniinont The Earl 
and Countes> of nendiiin 1i i\ iiij; tnlcn hpocinl 
intcvi’st in Mi»sTbmnlioo Cliott) s tarwr, the 
Recital vas uneii under Uieir pationago. 

MUMC tOMLlUNCE IN snsoKE 

A plea for inakini; botixe a centre of 

music and for do\otmi; niou* attention to 
tcacbuiK imiMc to hois intabools w.»h nndc 
li> Mr. C. U. Siiiii\as.i Ijmmr in the loiinic 
of lus inc^ideiitial ndilre«,> at the aeconil 
session of the Mi*.ore Miimc Coiifeiem-c 
• recently. 

iim snwhviih ii\Nci: 

** Ud.i\ SlianKtr !•* one of the rare sjMH.ies 
Just ns Gaiidliiji and Dr. TUhindmnntli 
TaRore are in tin ir le^pei tne derhiml 

Mr. C. Tla)ai:f>pAl ulmrmr iipim'riatinR the 
RTcat contribution iii.i<le1,> fiUx SlmnVer to 
'revive daneim; in India ni a ri'O’ption held 
CivniMnmlir. M'ldni',. under the niispiees 
the iladras Aiadom). 


Bombay has e s\ on the cricket champion- 
ship of India and they base annexed the 
Bnnji Trophy. Leaving out of consideration 
the unfortunate circumstances that led to 
the scratching of the Hydei.ibad team, the 
tournament c.in be said to has e been fairly 
representatise. Almost all the loading 
criclvctcta in the country paiticipated, and 
Boinb.i> can. therefore, all the more value 
their sictory. 

Notthcin India and Bomb.iy ss-crc finally 
loft to fight oat the issue and Bombay 
emetged sictoiious by 208 runs. 

Romliay scoied 2GC runs in the fiist innings 
and BOO in the second, ssliile Northein India 
made 210 runs and 1B9 luns m their first 
and second innings, lespcctiscly. 

The biilh.mt b.vttjng of Vijay Merchant 
s\hof,coiod 120 foi Bombas and the bossling 
siucesH of Vnjifdai sslio took S-ssickets for 
to inns in the second innings of Noilhcrn 
India ssoic the bright bpots of the fin.il. 

nomh.iy claims the distinction of svinning 
llio tlumpionship in tlio fiist year of ilh 
•“'»tilntion. and wo congratulate that 
Piosmee on this i leditablo ncliiesemcnt. 


Huge ciossds of KpcclatorB, including 
Europeans, sasv P. R. (Ihosli emerge out of 
the^rnssaUis S<imuc Tank at 10 * icm. on 
April M nfler sssimiiiing for (,2i hours ssith 
bis hands inanarlcd. 

i.mill'iS'f “Olminnclca Ohosli 

ZlV.ri Ohosh claims 

tbiH 151H! or Ba.inminu a, tim ..oild'a record. 

» dozen frcl, 

co!,?:nTe'";S',.™:7'' “'"1, '«"'d 

l«a.l lire nmld-L ...“.'"'’“‘'"‘‘■“Urenr. and 
wionth. niioKb l,r record «ct up 

a bund„.r!,„. “T """" 

j«m bui i„. bop..^ 

«ord in foreign land. 



Sci'fcNCE 


FlUl WORLD 857 


DR MFOUJ^AD 8\tlA. 

The Germ-\n Ara<lcnn . “ somi ofhcml 

orgmi-ition ot fcicnti't-. hns its 

tenth ttnm\efs*u> m >ui.l h.is marked 



the CK'c.uinn bi nnsiintiRi: an Indian as 
one o( Its Corri"‘l<'i»'liofi MemU-rs He 
IS Profi-wjr Hr Moshr i<t Siha llesd 
of the Pliisies Ihl'drtmt'iit of the I'niseraitj 
of Altil iliA.l and I’rvsuhnt of the lodi-tn 

A SF\i TuroK' ni r.LLvmmr 
A iitw r* «th> ristiod tlieorj of rsUtnit} 
reexnlti K tore Itie C P Ar-ulcmj 
nfS*niuvln Siri-'iih Mnlnmrm.l Sulenun 
Chief of the .UldnUid Huh Court. 

«rrs''in< to h i\o atlrs^tol atl*ntio«j in Knrore 
and Arer.ei and It IS rerortM thst 
invr^tu'itors ar»« chis-kinu hs n< ttJieinUiral 
thcsir). 


Nrw rsofi'.-.o 
The Oosernir 
Institut.' of *• 

T»T.'rir*ei d<sl M 
«n \ 

srt>Jiii;.\l rte'*** 


ItlUMlLM.} tN-TITt Ti : 
tV.ineit of the indiAti 
> I ce at RinciVn* has 
Kmi'th \'loo lecturer 
.irs'.'rii >: in Cant ff to I» 
'r of l.t-xtrie»! Fci#in"tn''g. 


CEYLOK FILM INDUSTRY 
Indiin artistes, and technicians from 
Dombd} ma> hase n share in Bhafing 
Ccjlons n iscent film indiistr) as a result of 
negotiation now proceeding. It is pointed 
out that Cc}lon with her abund.int natunil 
faCcaecY ciflords grout scope to llie film 
inilustn. The idea is inspired b> the IIo>.il 
Jubilee when the Cevlon Talkies Limited 
CompMn> hope to make n him industrial 
p.igeant to be st.iged ns part of the 

lelebritioiis Tbe Conusinj also hope to 

make ndvcrtising hlins to assist the resivnl of 
lotiil dmtn.i and music A icpn*sentati\ e of 
the Comikiux lues, it is uuJerstooiL loft for 
nomb.li to n«goli»te foi the BorMiis of 
liuh.in artistes 

(iURhIt CIltPLIN 

Chmlie Chaplin is the wnlthiest actor in 
lIolKwood Will Rogers is the hrgest land 
uwiui and Until U.irbo gets a s.\I,tr> of 
fsOOOa wis'k 

TbisM.' are >4>i«e of the (ict^ aixml ftlm 
III tors and a« tresses ivoUiiicd in the records 
of the Coiinti Ta\ Colli'Clor of IIoU\«och1. 

Chiilie Ch.iplme properl> is nssCNbod at 
£)L'>5 hIC Mill Rogei-s is known to the tax 
eollixtor a» Wdlum 1' Roger*. lindhoMer, 
and hi» long list of profiertics in Los 
AnceW count! h.is an assessi.d tnitio of 
i(St5M 

Harold Llojd h.as proi>ert> nssOBsed at 
tl721KW John BirrMnnreh assessment is 
£l?2'<a His N.icht.thc /n/aafn, is assessed 
at JtlO.M)'* 

tNDlv fPEth'! PtSKTI) 

lb piling to Seth Goiind Dia in the 
As!-enihl> regarding a film entilleil India 
Speaks Sit Ueuri Cmik. Heme Member, 
said th It the Rrilisb Bixinl of Censors refnsed 
to ecrtif> this film in June 1333, for public 
rthilntioQ in the Unitisl Kingdom and it is 
anhkeli that nn> Board of Censors m other 
IKirts of the Bnti'h Krapiro will permit 
Its ethihition 




Tlie kirgis-t him siu.lios in Kurope and the 
Britrsh Empire ate Vs be 
nmrl> C300P00 in the little iill.-vge of Den- 
ham in Buckinghamshire. The stiidioswill 
be the List won! in tn hnical eR.ci<ncj and 
• ill occHp) a site of acres surroiind.sl bj 
acres of loteN English Bcenerv available 
tor nstDral setti-gs for films. 
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GENERAL. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


IIURVL POST OITICPa 

That 200 luial po'^t ofluon Mill lie htnitpcl, 
duung {he ciiuent je.ii dui nf the pioM^iion 
of R'l, CO, 000 Hindi fm thii piirixi''e, was Rlnted 
by Sir Frank N’lisii aiiswnimg a «iiiestion 
byMr.N. G ning.i 

Sir Frank ns^imod tlie House Hiat the 
Government tull\ iei<i«nisrd the nilMs.O)iliU 
of proiiding postal fuililusm nirai airas 
but owing to till Ini.iiu lal position, evtenmon 
of postal fauiiiiis liad hem conrtideiablj 
restrieted in i,.,ent \eaih Sir F. Nojeo 
added th it the total niimhei of post oilier^ at 
the-end of Hie (in.incial \eiu 102!J 24. was 
1,910 and nt the end of the \mr 1039 34. the 
number was 8,G7(i showmga net incicnRoot 
offices in ten jeais or nliout 419 per 
atiniim. Now* post olhces were opened ns and 
where justified and no definite numlier of new 
offieesto bo opened was fixed for each tear 
in advance. Tlio total number of iiost ofiicir! 
m charge of extra departmental agents on 
MaichlU, 1039 31, was 1.78H 

VlUjtGP SELF OOVEUNMHNT HILL 
The Bengal Legislative Council has passed 

the Bengal Village Self Government 

Amcndmenl Bill, which provides for a widoi 
■ elcctoMte to union boards by lowering tlio 
mminuim franchise iiuahficatioiift and by 

S«ui{kt«T 

the Board 

to offivt sanitirj measuies in xillages and 

mSt^rl ^ off'll coiutB in the 

matter of election disputes, wbicb will 
bencefoith he decideil bj ll,e district 
magmtiate. An appeal against the decision 
of the iiiagistrate can bo made (o tlio 
divisional commissioner. 

KVF.nEST r.M’F.niTIOJJ 
The Annoctated Picns iinderKtands that 
the Mount Everest Committee has received 
through the Government of IndU and tbo 
Secretary of State the consent of thoTilx-tan 
Government for the Biitish Expedition to 
Mount Everest during ian5-8«. Tbo 
CommiUeo has invited Mr. Ilngb Iluttbdgo, 
Leader of the 1939 Expedition, to lend again 
and ho has expresscsl his w illingncss to do «o. 
The Commilteo will make an nnnoiincomont 
pbout its jilnns in due course. 


Tnn MATiATmARATA. (SoiiUiorn Recension.) 
Critically edited hj Prof. P. P. S. Sastri, H.A. 
(O\on.), 51. A., Piofessor of Sanskrit, 

Picsideiicj College, Madras. VoIr. 1 to 0 
and Vol. 18. Adi P.irva, Sabha Pnrva, 
Ai-anjnParva, Virata P.irva. Aswamedhikn, 
Asrnniavnsika, Mausal.a. Maliapiasthanika 
and Svvargnrohana P.irvas. Published by 
Vavilla Ramaswmiii Sastvulu & Sons, 
Madras. {Available of G. A. Natesan & Co., 
Booksellers. Georgo Town, Madras. Ton 
Voliiinos, Price Rs. 10.) 

ILuhr ani> Tiin BirvKTi Movr.srr.b'T. Ry 
Mohan Singh. Atniarani and Sons, Ijithore. 
A challenging book in which the author 
presents the reader with the fruits of his 
own resc-arcli. IIo questions many ‘old 
facts and beliefs regaiding Kabir and tests 
them in the light of now idc.vs, 

Ravi Vaiima . A Monograph. By ‘ K. P« 
Padamnabhan Tampv, H \. Kripen A Co., 
Trivandrum. Ravi Varnia’s pictures have 
made vivid to ii8 the old Piiranio legends 
and stones of tlie elassicB. Mr. Tampy's 
sketch IS informed by cotisidemblo know- 
ledge of the man and Iho artist and will 
be welcome to lovers of modern Indian art. 

Cow PliOTrCTlON. Bj Valji Oovindji DcRni. 
Nav.ijivan Karjnlayja, Ahinedabad. The 
book opens with a Porew Old fiom the pen 

of Gandhui. who says that " tlioso inter- 
ested in the pieserviition of the piircless 
wealth of India in the sbalve of tlie cow 
will find mutb food foi thought" in the 
volume. 


a. j^. rvauKan 

bi,n«, Sai„at» S.insl,. ..y... 12. 

A ni.«.vp.„v p,,,p hkkcial. ny s. , 
Miltoi, Coiiiymiv, Cnlciittn 

“n 5 '™’'U;b 8. liy Fn., 

. Vlutnej. E. N. Fowler & Co , Londo 

S™"' n, n. .Dimso,; 

nLKvta Inpurtiit and Pn 

Cpntml ytin^Al’'^Cniuy,nATIOSR. I 

waiu.ilA Dv M. 

St., CnlonltA. 
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THE ECONOMIC REVOLUTION IN CANADA' 


BY St NIHAL SINGH 


I 

W llniN \winB menvoty. Caft&Ask. taa 
nnAergone ft twofold economio 
rcTolutiou. A radicti! change has taken place 
in the clwrsctce of farming and. strange 
though It tnft> sound, side by side with it. 
there has been ft noteworth) development 
of mftnvifactnting mdustnos. 


The risks were however not so great rr 
the timid itnRgined. Just south of the 
international border the West had been 
tamed and added greatly to American 
prosperitj, Historj repeated itsel/ m 
Canada The colonists, possessing the 
(«<ia(Stte puineer gpint and cftPftble ofhaid 
work and endurance, made good. 


In 1000, when 1 first visited the Dominion, 
wheat grown in the Cftoadi.an West, which 
erstwhile bad lam waste, was ovvwwted I 
can etJl vividly recall the jo> that the 
shipment ol Btain emt ot the country inspired 
in Cftnadian lieails. 


The people who had emigrated a few years 
eartiec to the unbroken ptaine, spreading 
almost from the verge of the Great I.tfikes 
in Ont.ario to the Bock) Mountains on the 
other side ot v.Wb lay ’Bcltisb Colombiix, 
were jubilant Naturallj enough 

Many of them had pulled up their roots in 
the casteea proimccs and journeyed into a 
tract that was untamed and bleak. Many 
others had adventured from overseas, 
obtaining free bomestrads and snhsidies front 
the Canadian Government mth which to boy 
firm animals, implements and seed. Had 
they all not been men and women of faith and 
vision, they wonld never have nmde such a 
move which, to persons less hold, most 
liavo looked like ft leap m the d-ark. 


bj it* disttor 


v*«al*Uo« tntftrb 


Success had an mtovicatiog effect upoa 
them. So at least I found ns I went about 
Among them during 1000 and 1007. 

Jubilation over the initial successes in 
wheat farming in the Canadian ^Teat was not, 
liouever, confined to the settlers lo that 
region. People living east of the Great hales 
were hardly (css happy 

That fact surpribod mo. but not for very 
long Many ot the Canadians Uiing in the 
East denied their snstenanco directly or 
lodirecUjr from maDofacturiDg industries. 
They know that aa the empty spaces in 
tho West became Wed up, the products 
ot their forges, hithea and looms would he 
in demand out there and would enable them 
to derive profit and to increase tbeir output. 

So. indeed, vt happened. Uut heiote 1 deal 
with the evpsinsion of industries in the 
Dominion, I must fioisb outlining the 
agricultural ilevelopment. 

II 

Until the close of the ISth ocotary 
•SricoUnre was eemflned, broadly speaking, 
..to areas east of the Great Lakes and tn 
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of British CohimbLa sitimtod between the 
Rocky Mountains and the Pacific Coast, 
exclusive of the Vancouver Island containing 
Victoria, the iiro\ incial rapital Mixed 
farming was the general rule. Cereals, 
scgetablcs and fruits were grown. Some 
nttontion was paid to i-aising cattle, hordes, 
pigs and poultry. Duriing was ,il-,o 
attempted. 

Somo communities leaned towanU one 
branch of mixed farming, some towards 
others. Production was. m nnj case, upon 
asmnll wale, leasing little for tho imlnidual 
to export after the reijmrenienta in the home 
anti in the farm stabh*s and pouUrj >nrds 
ha*l iKen aatisfled 

With the shifting westwaids of the 
IvopiihUnn. e»p<'<'innj after the eommem emeni 
of the twentieth centiirj. ne« tendencM-s 
manifcstM Ihemsehes and o» time went on 
inMiifesliHl UieniwWes w ith growing \igour 
Individual linmcsteads «tatr,l out on the 
prairie were large. The smallest usunll) 

was n fiuarter section (IM acres) m extent 
A farm (our time* that mso. that w. n 
•■s.'ction" or one ajnare tmle In area wa« 
not uncommon 1 have xuno,! 

holdings, ewh of comprise,! *i, 

sexen sections— *it or WTcn tunmre miles— 
In area. 


With the amount of man i«wcr axa.M.V 
m the earU *U««, ,ni,M farming «o„ja 
have Wn imjvj.s.i.Jc „„ 

I.ten .{ there bx,! iV ,Wace of 

that theri csi<4d and that. In fact. 

rxi‘tstothis As,. ,i barrest lime 

few ho*-e«t<,a,5,~ woiil i,,»_ » - . * 

; rs wci.w have inrhw-S 
loitoratortl.«t,l*<,t .rrir-lU.n- 
Tl- UM.,r rt ,s. 
ri'",; K.r,l,J.V, «r 

v-l ,, 


So little attention was paid to cultivation 
that farmers of the old Rchool, wedded to 
thoold ways, were scandalised. They spokoof 
the men out west (many of them were without 
prerioiia cxpcrienco of agriculture) as being 
engaged, not in wlie.at f.irming, but in "wheat 
minimj". Scldoinwasn phra^-e invented that 
described a process more acciimtely or more 
imaginatively. 

Nature proted woiulerfullj indulgent. 
Rut onlj for a time, rinding her laninty 
abuRed. she finall) became disgusted and 
Btnuk at man. Tnies sprouted among 
eandesslj farmed w limit and sprcMid fixnn 
field to field. The sins of the worst oulti- 
xator w«Te often lixittsl upon the cnirefiil 
tiller of the soil, who had the iiiisforltme to 
be the negligent umti's next-door neighbour. 

Thew* iroubleH were not, howcier, felt at 
h-ast aeutelj for a quarter of a century or 
*o ro»--ih)i if the war had not broken out 
in I.uro|io and spread to Asia and Africa, 
some heed niiglit haie lK>en paid to the 
warmngH giw-nhj far-Kightwl scientists that 

wheat laming'’ was piogit-Miivel) decreasing 
the fertililj, of the Kill. Nor would tlie 
laws enatlfxl for de.ihng with plant Iiests 
haxe xeiuaineil xirluillj a deadjrlter on the 
pnrximni sUtiile 1 »m,1.« 


A« men we,e k.kI.hI into the xnrio.is 

fiahtmg ,on.^. the 1 for l.n-nd became 

imdensable Kectiou nfler Milion of land 
st.ll l,im: wa.to j,, t,,, 

was h^Ven op 

Uilt.iation ia the „ow nn-as whh even more 
11, I, I,.,, („ 

n,o ^ 

rt^i:il,.litfl,d 

of h'wtjiiiio,,, Tberr «,re to Ik* sure 
M. Wl.r 

1 ’""•''■'ll 1!.» 
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v,hcn I made h comprehensuc tour of the profitably brought under the plough and nt 

Domimod, going bach and forth from one the same time no dearth of individuals with 

seaboard to the other 8e\eral times, the the pluck and enterprise chaiacteristic of the 

movement was especialli brisk. The pioneer. After a time, therefore, when the 

Colonization Branch of the Immigration present phase of depression is past, there is 

Deimrtmeat of the Federal Go\einment and no reason why this re^Dlutlon may not enter 

the two railway administrations were jointly upon another successful lap. 

and 6e\erally stimulating the process of jjj 

settlement. The industrial resolution to which I 

The net result of such efforts spread over ft referred at the beginning of this article is a 
period of some forty years is marvellous. In somewhat older movement. It really began 
the three prairie provinces— Manitoba. the close of the seventies of the 

Saskatchewan and Alberta— the nre.% undci nineteenth centiuy. when Britain loosened 
wheat m 1032 totalled 2G.805.OOO acres The governance m what is now the 

yield was lOS.moOO busheU to Ih.vtyeor. Dominion of Canada The local politicians. 

Almost halt as large an aicft (12.030000 ^ho came tato power at that time, adopted 
acm)TOthm,e Unco prnvmcw was wader ^ protection which, except for 

"coarse grams "in tho same year Under occ*6,on.,| Lipses. has been pursued 
that term were IwuiV^d together wU. barley . vigour. 

rye and flassecd. The yield of these crops awakening had come actually 

was 8154)15,000 ImsheU somewhat e.irlier. As the variety and extent 

^Vhile taiDiers in these proviocea asarule. of Cuoudiau resources had become known, the 

continue to couceatratc then. wltcuUon upon ambition to exploit them for the benefit of 

growing cereaU, jiurticularly wheat, minor persons bom m the land or deteimined to 

crops are not entirely neglected Nor uro eud their days there, asserted itseU. They 

the farm industries such as animal refused to be content merely with the 

husbandry , poultry and bee-keeping, and production of flour, fruit, fish, furs, timber 

dairying, m all its branches left wholly nod other raw materials for shipment to 

undeveloiied. During recent years when Britain, ns had theretofore been the practice, 

stupendous difficulties have been encountered Once they managed to gain the political 
in the disiiosnl of cere.ils, and prices have weaimn to control the imports so ns to shield 
dropped to levels where production is hardly raannfactunog enterprises within the country, 
economic and aUo rrobleins due to “ wheat they set out in earnest to utilise the 

mining ’’ and general careless methods of jxoducts of their mines, forests and farms in 

. cultivation have betoujo pronounced, the lactones, workshops and mills; and to 

gospel of mixed fariaiog is «vt last bcuis produce semi-manufactured and manu- 

listened to wwdgvadwwtly voeTewswig lAwtws vs tactwred goods lot their own consumption 

being laid upon farm industries. and even for espovt wcioss the Great Lakes 

These may, at first sigbt, be taken ns signs and the seu. 
of the completion of the ngricuUnnil revoln- As the Camulians who fln.voced these 
tion which I have nlre-idy mentioned lam operations and those who engaged in them 
inclineil.however.tothinkotherwisc There enjoying the wholehearted support of the 
is still a vast stretch of land capable of being^^y^\(cinl and ■federal authorities 



The Polity in the Pura'Ahf 

BY V 

5lB. V. R. RAWACHANDRA DIKSHITAR, SI.A. 


W E are living to day in a cnticfil age 
but it was in the creative age that 
the Puranas were composed, or to ei>eaV 
with perfect accuracj , were reduced to 
writing. Unlike the Veda and the Vcdic 
literature, which are essentialh religions, the 
Puranas deal with geographj and biston and 
thus furnish original and affluent material 
to reconstruct the historj of ancient India 
An evannnition of the geographical factors 
leads to the elucidation of political divisions, 
which, in Its turn, takes us ontoabtud>ot 
the ancient kingdoms and their dynastic 
genealogies and traditions—' subjects that 
were generally regurded as of little or no 
historical value, and were practically 
neglected." We arc not at present concerned 


Lonis XIV who regarded himself as God's 
sicegerant, the ancient Indian monarch was 
looked upon by the common folk of the realm 
as one possessed of divine infallibilit] . It is 
said that all kings, past, present and future, 
arc but portions of the Onuersal Vishnu. 
For the i»ower of piotecting and preserving 
the ttoild resides with no other deit> than 
Han. the Lord of all It is worth 
noting in this connection that on this account 
no monarch of Hindu India attempted at the 
ettensioo of his authorit} and of his own 
personal power It was a limited monarchy 
where the king had tbs welfare of his 
subjects at heart and strove ever towards 
that eod, 

BtITIES OP EfKGS 


With the political 1iistor> of ancient India as 
IS described in the Puranas, oameiy. the 
establishment and succession of regular 
monarchies from the pre historical period 
and continuous m duration, some takiog 
us to the Gupta peiiod and some to the 
early Sat.avahana period. But what we are 
now concerned with is a study in brief 
outline of the politicil institutions as seen 
and esplained in the Parana literature. 

KI5G 


D.inte argues monarchy as the best form 
of Goveroment and pleads for a Universal 
Monarchy as necessniy for the welfare 
of mankind The Puranas envisage some 
such form of monarchy The duties of the 
king are insisted more than his rights The 
Agni Puraoa compares the king, though 
crudely, to a pregnant woman, and that he 
should forego all pleasures of his own and 
realise that he lived onij for the well being 
of the people in his charge. In return for 


The first and most important institution 
was that of kingship A study of the 
relevant chapters in the Puranas like 
the Agni Puraua, Markandeya Puraoa, 
Vishnndharmottarapurana. Matsya Piinma, 
and others show the true position held by 
the monarch in the constitution of the State. 
Monarchy was the only principle of noity id 
the State. The king justified his position as 
the protector of the people aud he was the 
successful leader of the nation lawar. Unliko’ 


of the rncomo of his subjects. Elsewhere 
the Parana say s that the life of a king should 
be one peiretual vow of annihilating tlie 
condition of his Bubjccts ♦ This was done by 
punishing the wicked and the evil doer and 
by safeguarding them against the extortions 
oppressions by officers. The predominat 
mgimpulse with him aas the love of his 
^ects. and lo ,t lay the strength of th! 


Furuit, 1, Ch. » 
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king.'" Thus wo may infer that the ancient 
king was made to realise that Ills real 
strength lay not on the police or the army 
hut on the Io\e of hia subjects, 
ruhuc OPINION 

Though theie was notlnng hke the fomtli 
estate, as we understand it to claj , m the age 
of the Puranas, still (lom the tune of the 
coronation of a piince as Yinaroja or heir 
apparent, puhlic opinion was the decisive 
factor in politics. That the people fallj 
participated in the adminiatiation may bo 
illustrated from the following legend 
Nabhaga. tlieson of King Dishta, set his mind 
onaVaisya girl and took hei in nurimge 
ftgainBt the will of hei father and contrary to 
the wariior'8 code. The Vaiaja lodged a 
fompUint with tho king, the father of the 
Piinco. There was then a war lictwccn tho 
faUier and son to punibh tho latter's 
■'.haviour, A certain sage intervened 
nd said that it was not meet for a Ksliatrijn 
to fight with ft Voisy a, as tho prince lost hie 
Kshatiiya caste by marrying a Vaisya giil. 
As befitted the Kshatriya. tho king desisted 
from the fight. On this tho couiticrsnnd 
lieople met and decided that Nabhaga could 

not sutcecHl to tho throne but should pursue 
tho duties of a Vaisya.! For the warrior code 
demanded that a Kshatriya should first enter 
into w cdlock w ith a girl of his ow n community 
and then miriy, it he so desiied, a gi,l of the 
Vaisya caste. Rut as Nabhaga acle.1 
otherwibo he was dcbuiod fiom siicmsling 
to tho throne. Ileie notice aclose kinship 

between ethics and politics. 

Tnil CONfiCCllVTlON CElltilONY 
There was no rigid prescription as regards 
the time foi the iH-rforining of the Cornonatlon 
cci oniony. The Agni Pumna rules lliattliat 
• Ch. tMx. 5i “ 

t UtrktBdeya Pm*b*, Cb. US ud 114. 


should be performed at the yiropor time after 
the laiisc of a full year fiom tho date of the 
accession. This was followed by the elections 
or more nppiopriatcly by the selection of the 
Poiohila. the ijuecn and the ministcis. And 
these took a leading part in tho consecration 
ceremony. 


THE D.4ILY rHOGKAIIME 
The piogiamc of tho daily time-table of a 
king indicates that his attention and energy 
never flagged. lie was to leave tho bed 
before tho break of dawn amidst music by 
court panegyiibts and look into the report of 
daily income and expenditure. After tho 
morning h.it!i and worship of sncriflcinl fire, 
ho entered the Council Chumher and icceivcd 
miDistcis and otlier ofllcers. After uienllio 
engaged himself in lending philoBophicnl 
tioalibce. In tho afleinoon ho supervised tho 
Ticasuiy, witocssedthe ptiiado of soldiors. 
After the evening puiyers and meal lie 
entered the sciagho and spent the night in 
music and song. A ceitain portion of tho 
day was 6ia,nt in physical exercises which 
consisUnl of lifting heavyweightsorfencing 
with swoid.'^ 


Most ot tho Huropoim scholots an 
lollowing thorn somo I„ai„„ siuont, c 

ancient Indian monnrehios as aulocialio 0 
nbsolnloin chniuotor. Tho oiidcncc of th 
rnranin, doc. „„t __ 

nsBiimnlion. All the „„ 

ocnttcil in the person of the line. The 
nero ihslnbotcl on prliiuplc. alnon 

the dillcicnl elements in tho Blnto, Beside 
tho line, there aero six elements: Ih 

mistn-, tl.o army, the „l|y, (he li„s,,on 
the fortress, „„d t|,„ 

ne.famerseere restricted by a system i 


• Ch, 218. 
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Council niliio*' waasoiiRlit nnil 'ahoa** 

decWon was oolinaril) folloufHl by tli«* Icing 
In unclertalcins nnj new venture or «n 
e*pe<lition. Tlie inonarcb mn't l« n 
dbarmavijayi or a rcRliteoua con<iucroF in b>a 
warn with hia neighlKnira nncl foreigner" 
According to the Mntxja Purana lliercwero 
two more assemMies the Pntira ami 
Janapada. These aBsemhhc>s were located in 
the capital cit>. The first wa* a 
tciwesontalive o{ the eilitenaand the second 
was the reprcsontatiie institution of the 
rural parts. In all public fiinttions and in 
the decision of a certain policj to lie nilopteil. 
tho opinion of these two nsaeinbliea was 
taken. For their opinion often repre<icnieil 
pnblio opinion. 

THE MIVISTKY 

Procewling to eramine tiio different 
elements of sovereignty in the State. «e can 
say at the outset that the ministry consisted 
of councillors versed in arts and sciences and 
experiencoil in State craft. Caste was no l»ar 
to be a member of the Council There was 
again no restriction of birth or rank for the 
ministers.*' Qualified Vaisjns and Siidmn 
were often niemhors. 

Ttir, ARMY 

The next element of the State wns Ibo 
army which was In charge of tho commander- 
in chief who was either a Hmhman ora 
Ksbatrija. There were a nitmlier of olTicuibi 
attached to him. These w ere tho charioteers 
able to eeticnato the strength of the hostile 
nrtn.v amt iis. wAsfc. 'ttonl/k, mA 

tho keeperg of royal elephants, of horses, 
of castles and fortresses. The principlo of 
Balanco of Power was followed in foreign 
politics. The foreign policy was in the 


hands of a special minister nf Pi-are and War 
who was xrrheil in shad.inga or the sixfold 
Mpedirnls. To his otllce were nttarbeil the 
diplomatic agents, nnilmsM.sdors and spies. 
The amlsiswidoT was to l>e of sharp intellect, 
clo<|n^**f ><> spivvh and xerseil m the arts 
ofdiptoinacy The spirs were the detceUves 
who WAndercil in different disgiiiHcs ns 
mcrcliante physicians aBlroloKcrsaudtucndv- 
ennta tn the foreign (OiintriCH and reiiorted 
secretly to tbeir be ulijiiartcfs. Spies are 
".-lid to tie the kings eyes. The King is 
Asked not to act on the rt*t*<irt of a singte 
spy tmtto get It ti-sted from different HOiirces. 
If the icnion from tiie diffirent nfiicinls 
agrceil. then action was taken. Attacheil lo 
the WarOfiiie \ui« the Arsenal whleli yrns 
giMrded by ii Warderer. who was not to 
sle<‘i> nefenees of the realm risjufreil 
cliilionite arningeiiimt of fortresses natural 
and nrtificiil Of these six kinds are men- 
tioned. The iintiinil fortifiiiitions were such 
ns forest, desert niers seas, and the artificial 
fortifications yyerc those spoi tally hiiitt by the 
king for the purpose of defenie. The defi nco 
complex WHS often the cause of niithrcak of 
war War WHS resorted to if all diplomatic 
means, of which ns many ns seyen are 
tli-.liiiBiiish<sl, fiiilpil lo give the intruded effect. 

Tirr. TuiiARimY 

The Tieiiaury was m charge of .i Treasurer. 
According to the Agni I'liriina, lialf of the 
revenue collected should he stored in trea- 
sury. and the other half was to he spent 
on State and charitnblo purposes. The 
Oovemmont acted ns the guardian of the 
property oT a minor, and of a widow 
with a minor child. Again, unclaimed pro- 
perty was under its custody (or three years, 
and was returned to the claimant on aalis- 
Inctory proof or became tho property of tho 


*Ajst Paivss, Cb. tl8, 1»W 
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State after tliat period. Items of ineomo 
inclnded rcTonuc from land and that from 
trade and commcicc. One-siTth of the 
produce from land went to tho king. Dndcr 
the second head 1/20 of the gross price 
was charged on goods manufactured locallj* 
and n levy not exceeding 1^20 of the net 
profit was taken on impoited goods, 1(6 
Mas tho levy on animals and 1/8 on 
gold, fruits, floweis, honev, meat and the 
articles of luxury. The lev > on the artis.an 
classes was simple. They should work fora 
month in each year on State cnterpiise, free 
of wages. Similailj menial labourers were to 
work whenever lequirod hj tho Stale and 
were fedin leturn. In some, the Statcelsould 
earn inonej hy just and honomahlo mc.vns and 
aid tho desevv mg. In no ctiso the treasur) 
like tho nrm> should not he defective. 

30RTICE 

Another Department of the State was that 
of Justice. The king was required to temper 
iustice with meiej and ho should never inflict 
inoidinatc punishments on any accused. 
Otherwise it was to nllovv one's own interest 
to suffer. Tliore weie two codes in oil ; the 
Civil Code and the Criminal Code. It is not 
pohsihlo to make a clear distinction between 
the Criiuin.il Ijiiw and the Civil Tiaw in the 
age of the Piiranas. Tho laws were complex 
and it was hardly iwssilde to veiluce them to 
simple Rcomelrical demonstrations. In this 
connection w e are reminded of tho lemarks of 
Napoleon: " 1 often perceived that over- 
eimplicit> in legislation was the enemy of 
precision. It w impossible to make laws 
cstremeh simple without cutting tho knot 
of tenor than >ou untie it." 

The Ago of the Puranas witnessed the 
elaboration and completion ct UioIaw Codes. 

' The offences of a criminal character included 
theft, citing false witness, ptrjurj, breaking 


of contracts, threats, or a show of violence,' 
nssnalt, killing of a horse or cow, adultery 
andotlicrs. Committing nuisance on a public 
thoroughfare, encroaching on the rights of 
temples and tanks, fradulent transactions 
in trade and commerce came under the civil 
procedure. Fines, imprisonment, and torture 
were gcncrall> tho punishment awarded. 
Fines were levied for civil causes and 
they were of three-fold — sahasa, madhyamn 
and uttama according to the nature of the 
offence. Theft often involved mutilation of 
limbs. Some acts and deeds were punished 
with imprisonment. The Jailor was taken 
to task when a prisoner escaped from his 
custody. The highest punishment meted 
to a Brahman guilty of a grave offence 
was banishment. 

npRAL ADMINISTnATION 
A few words may be said about the pro- 
vincial and local administration ns seen in tho 
Puranas. The whole kingdom was divided 
into two parts— grama and vislinja. Tho 
grama was tho smallest unit of administration. 
The thri'c administrative divisions were : one 
gmma, ten gramas and 100 gramas under the 
charge respectively of gr.amadhipati, 
d.isagramap.iti and satagramapati. Above 
these officials was tho Vishajoswaia, who was 
perhaps tho roproRcntative of the king in the 
rural parts. All those involved one hierarchy 
of lank. A grnmadhipnti could appeal to his 
immodWfe siiijorior d-isagramadhipati. who. 
in Ills turn, appealed to fiatngranmdhipnli. 
From the latter un appeal lay to the 
Vishnyeswarn, who settled tho point in 
dispute. If he could not do so. he reported 
to the Central government which did 
the needful. 



Criminality and its 

Bt Mr- B. SAXFiNA. MJk. 

-i-HE oiistonce of the fcchle minded in reproduce their own kind,- In- n family of 
I the society sometimes creates Turious Jukes, consisting of 2.820 descendants. 5f2 
grave social prohlems for two imporUnt per cent, wore liarlots before marriage, 

reasons. On the one hand, the mentally 71 bastards, 801 Migitimatos. 131 mentally 

handicapped children who are left to deficient. 21 regular prostitutes, 17 blind, 

themselves become easy victims to human 4 insane. 0 epileptics and 878 died under age 

vultures and evil designers. On the other five The records of Ada Turckcr, the Oar- 

hand, some of them turn outlaws of hiodaiulthe Nam families also justify the 

their own accord and create nuisance in same conclusion. The “ horoditarj- chart ”, 

the society which cannot be tolerated. which I quote from Dr. Wallace Wallin, will 

Some social economists advocate the prove that “ when both parents are feeble- 

complete elimination of the feebleminded mmdednll the children will befccblc-minded’’. 

and incompetents from the hod> politic. It 
istruo that such a procedure would serve 
the high standards of living and raise th« 
morale of the people, but who would bo the 
" hewers of wood and drawers of water ” 

If everybody were to take to “ white collar ” 
occupations. 7he remedy does not he in 
cutting out the limb, rather in diagnosing 
the disease and having suitable applications. 

In the following lines I shall attempt lo »»!•». aad eirelti (cavlcn 

... . . . , * . IlMtet, A alcsbollo i N senatl: 

suggest methods of prevention with particular - 4 m is loitnty i e Wn dand. Tb* mas whois Luian 
reference to criminal instincts u»*«4 1« ladieavad \ij ita arrow 



At the outset I must admit that it is not 
essv to find out the foehle-minded unless he 
is distinctly microcephaho, hjdrocephAlic, 
cretin, idiot or imbecile. All the tests 
hitherto applied hue not been eiiccessfnl in 
giving accurate ami iinivcrs.'il results. 
Moreover, there are some on the bonleihne 
who lapse ns ficquently ns they lierame 
good chaps”. Economic pressure or the 
inability to make a living, the overeeving 
of the feeble minded, the lack of judgment, 
the abnorroall) high rate of fecondity and 
fertility, injury to the posterior part of the 
temporal lobe of the brain are indicated to 
be the causes of the higher percentage of 
feebleminded in the society. It is unfor 
tunatelj true that the feeble-mipded 
47 


This etstenient has to bo modined in most 
of the cases as the development of the mind, 
though based on the hereditary germ plasm, 
depends upon soci.il atmosphere, education, 
opportunity to aeqiiue, and encouragement. 
It IS not necessary that a i.amily of 
degenerates must produce degenerates as the 
family of normally minded may never 
contain an idiot. 


It has been frequently asserted that every 
feeble minded person is a " potential 


criminalaaod prostitutes of the society ar© 
members of this class. It is no doubt trno 
that the class of oriminala derives its 
,o muci from th, foeble minjed 
and backwards. One of ♦!,« 
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octoni Jn tlip nature of jurnoclu-at fit*. \Vl>m 
riuontioneil lir ntatnl : " I itnn't lno» what 
I ilo. I ftfl that I iiiu^t Hint! homflliinit 
an<l run nttnj.” TliU n«M« jirfM-ntnl jtnutiur 
ilink'ultim nn'l it torik of liino in 

Kttt(]>ins th<* bolmMOnr. t>iu hiaton and llic 
initinit of thi« adult. Ho lian alpnd> roni 
inittnl man) ofTi tin'll rtinKinit from otihnar> 
thoftH to Hrnoiui tfimi-^. Hi* ha* U-on 
twice rtocv'nt and tlm'ie jitjt into prinon. 
hut nit till' |■litl^Hhm' lit roiiM (h >1 iliAiitte 
litm a «htt. 

It an* in Dn-emlxT l.iit that he nn* Kiirn 
u HUKKmtion in h}i>niitic tmnn* that henlimiM 
Icarc till* hnhit. Tliu>ii:h U inK a Koixi 
mnhum on the «hole. the HiiiS.'cntmn wim 
not rnuhl) nnd it w* tiint to pn*liin' 

ft hort of inner nlrus^h-. Tin* ni-crH-iUtnl 
|>o*iliNo uii v>rll ft* neKitiive Huet,’<wtion*. 
Since then heiiuH Uwn four time* h)|>noliHeil 
nnil tho riwult hitherto mhic^cil i« \eo 
racouraftintf. So fnr no nttempt ha.* Iicen 
mnde to he liiulcwi. The iH-rioihmi (it* ore 
not no inteiiM!, niul we Im^e cicn hot-o that 
X «aiiM be a norniul iimn in <tuu toumc 
of time. 

It in not fur the tint time that topnotirtm 
bus come to our iiid nlicre iilniosl nil the 
dex lies haic failed. To In'^trj candid. e\en 
here one cannot l>p sure of Ins Krvund. ns 
indnidiml* difTer like the leiucs of the plant 
and one can't lie chiHw*! with the other. 
Then ngain the diniciilt) ofKiring sugges- 
tions i* nioro enh.mced in cases where the 
patient is not inchiieil to accept the sugge* 
tion and struggles hard The suggestions 
also should nc\ or bo gicen h) «a> of com 
mand unless uhsolutcl) iiecessar). It is 
lietler nlwajs to stud) the pH)< hological 
changes happening within the mmd before 
sppljing an) method or methods. 

Some doctors and Psjchiatrists helloing 
that prerention is better than cure have 


ftihiwal sevcnil mmn« of Fitcnninatlon nml 
elimination. I’rrccntmn of the luologirall)' 
unfit, Ht^ti>nna«i4 or (ninlr** rarention. 
steriliration or a Heiiiah/ation are some of 
the rrmrdie* »uggr*tr<t Htircij-enn ronnlrh-* 
hacenotoni) fell the rre^ence oflhrfrrhh- 
mindnl in the •oriet) hut hau* trinl to 
check further growth of tin* cU«s h) meun* 
of tegi.lctiirr Almost all the state* of 
,\menea IVnnscham*. Indiana, Xt'a-hing- 
ton. New J.rv»') New York. SeemU. Virginia 
hace law* on their statute tsmk. hut most 
of tfieiM hace Is-en iilher rrpcsiled or are 
decul leiterw The prolilem of forrr.1 sleri. 
hmlmn «»» al.<> i.in.ujefnl h> the ancient*, 
and we find in Ibhlicnl tiinew Kg)ptian». 
MaJa)ns. ninl Hehri'w* deeming ninin* to 
put this into pratlice. The on!) 
ojs'rulne j-rwotures tirgt*l now are 
fallecton) or wvljuirgw lon> ami snseclonV. 
Itisof coi.iwe true that segregation woiiM 
result m iheefTi* iiu« prmentmnordwnpnitc 
|«.reMU««.l, hut the Idea of extermination 
itiwlf I* repugnant and inhinnan Moreover 
even if till* pniclieemnllowi*!. theru will ho 
scientific, doubts u* to after effects on tho 
indicidusl nnd Ihc iiioml nnd liologicnl 
■nil grit) of the nue. 


UieUwt way to safegimril iho Interests of 
societ) and md.cid.inl i* to rhalk out n 
progncmnie of eiilhenle mre. Adojiiatc 
hyBienic condition* with prois-r connoclicc 
training aro the rcjuisites of n Re formatory 
School Tho Institute should lx- more 
1™'!!.?^®! containing a 

trainmgdeparlment. a medical ch-partmont a 
psychologiwl department and a rcscnrcli 
lU-iiartiuent. Rut the fruitfulness of all UmJn 

■wwwa’btnoail” * ““rcc™ 




THE HARIJAN MOVEMENT IN ASSAM 

nv MU. no!.i nmuyaS hcka, h.i.. 


T nC Unlouclmbililj Mo\onu-nt otbmviM? 

kno^n ns tlic llurijuii Moxcmpnl 
which is «> wi'ielj mhOf.iU-ii hj Mnhalinn 
Gnndhi to tiny wns tho ki j nole of thr 
VimnoMi cult iirouclied h\ 8n S.mKnr Df\u 
in Assign long long ngo TI\ov>r\i Mnhalmn 
Ganiliii is ii gn-nt politK inn ninl bunkai I)mi» 
n Rrcict prc'coiitor in oilier nviiocta of life, 
they ntc or\erlhelc‘>'S t.iimhle nniJ mtloiis 
reforinora in this imrticiitimr respect It is 
fin impressive inslnnce ol unity mih\erMU. 
Tho prima facie object of the reforms of both 

elevate from the dack of iguoruncc the 
eo-callcd ‘ Untouebnblea’ iind to ^t•lno^e 
untouchnVilily— n thing which the Mnlmtinn 
regarded ns n rotten part nnd Sri Sankar 
Deva asn rubbish of the Hindu eocioty. Dut 
the ultimate objects vaiiod in vnnciples. 
The ultimate object of the former is to 
bring a union among tbepnitaof the body 
politic of India. wLcrc.ts that of tho 
latter was to briug a union among tho 
eons ot Mania in the field of leligion and tho 
worship of God. In othet woids. one 
preached tho brotherhood ol humanity fora 
state and tlie other preached the brotherhood 
of humanity for a loligion. 

In hvs Iiirfnn, Sri Sanknx Deva said . — 
"Tho Mlcchhas who cat dogs purify 
thcmschcshy singing tlio name of Ilnri. 
The Chnndala who only sings tho nnmoof 
Hari will propcily execute tho function of 
a sacrifice.” 

“That Chandala at tho lip of whoso 
tongue there is the message of Ilari ia to 
he placed in tho highest oetimalion." 1 
“ One ia an ignorant who vlhfips n 
Chandala who has sung tho name of Jlnri.”^ 

* Elrun— P*>iind«in*id<D. 
t Ibid Ibid 

I Ibid Ibid 


S.inknr Domi ndiancfd a slrp fiirthor 
when he said Ihul Sri Urishna ivbk^ 
UtldliulMi '■ to liow down to dogs, ChamUh 
»ml donkeys iw their souls loo were 
fhiiita (GimV). ^ 

Born of n non-nrahmin fiunily. Sankar 
pcia held tho weptre of a pritcplor for 
iiiilhotts of iwople, BO much so tlmt he wns 
looked upon and still is so hb an incaniation 
of Cod This fart itself wnsn great mo\c 
towards the reln\nlion of ihc rigid principles 
of taste MiiKTiority. At that limp Tantrisni 
held swwy over llie wholo laud iind the 
supremacy of Bmhtnins was all pervading. 
It may ho culled a Tunlric civilisation* 
III every household Piija was performod 
and very often with tnigic effect. 
But to Ibis right of pcrfonnlng /*iy‘a 
the depressed clahscs were not entitled. 
They were not allowed to enter tho Mandap 
(e.e.. a place wljcro the idol and offoringa aro 
kept). On the other hand Icaining was very 
clear at that time. Except the rulmjt 
families, the Dmhuiins were the only 
community or castu who sealed learning 
from the purviuw of other cMimuunities or 
castes. Tim advent of Sankar Deva wns. 
therefore, timely and welcome from all 
sidra. He came as n «.vvioiir of non-Brnhmin 
communities. He raised objections to all 
Ihcbo jwitiahtics of Brahmins. lie preached 
the futility' of PiiJa, nnd urged to give tho 
wj cjvUed depri'SBcd classes an honourable 
place in the woiehip of God. lie nsked his 
fcillov>ers to rally round his cult where no 
distintliou of caste or creed was observed. 
It was duo to him that Assam had escaped 
tho bTwnt of Vhc evil effects of casto 
8ui>ctioiity. We have in Assam not so much 
untouchability ns wo heai tho existence of it 
in Madras nnd other provinces. 

• KtrUn— B»lkunihA FrAyAn. 
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Thp kM of hU rrlicioiu ««• 

• NamkicUn ' (• «•.. tlic nrt of fUcms G«>1 
«ithin ont-vlf l>y tliouglitu an*! lU*" ■'■t 
»inginfi liw nnmf* out‘‘ii!o l)> «oril«) ■'oil thf" 
lp> to JiiH •uro-Ht till- Mmi-lKtlJ *n.l 
liVnility of Jii« f.iith. 1 !h crr*'<l «li'l no‘ 
te«vu\rc*oi a<lo. It ««■* iImIiIiiIo of ■II l*oMU‘ 
■net crtinilftir. An> rtjan liow low In* on*;>n 
niiglit l>o. foulil rot{iil« r Ijih nnmi* n» o «U \ol»v 
of 111* fiilOi nn'1 n m»'ml>rr of In* fonRHTjnlion 
Goins tliroiiali 111* I'losnuili) no nilliMvtlinl 
bo«5<Icti lii* liisli r»*lo ili*i l>o liml 
inithto*! those whom Hiniluiim IkmI noi{l«flc»l 
or mthcr ilnonnlod ■* tintoni haWo* fmin 
within it* four nftli* Vor rininplo*. Iio 
ioitutod unit luftilc iliHOii'h-i* from lt>o 
Nuri*. Min*. Onro*. llnri*. llotii*. «m! tin* 
Dhntiii*. IIo rniulo Atoi (i/* limit of n ■mnll 
Rrotip of di*cii'!m iin't a frion*! of iIh* 
conffTORation) from wmong viioso i^-oi'to. .\» 
for instunre ho hvl Ihiiio<Lir Attn from 
timonit tho DhutLiH, ColitniU Aioi from 
nmons tho Onro*. NnrrotUm Atot from «mons 
the SttsA* ami Nanititn Atot from «monii 
the Sliriif. So miiili m that ho hml imtutod 
oeo Jn\nn>io (>■<.. MiihiitnmiuUn*) un<l «« 
lloil that he liAtl Jajulinri Aloi from anions 
the Mnhiimtniuhins. 

Another etrikins fact nhicli no shonhl 
eonsider in this idAec ni this llinl oa 
Mahatma Gandhi Iiaa necel'ti'tl the senrntl 
npiHllalion of ‘ Ilarijan ’ for tho tlepreMianl 
cl.ishcs. 80 Sn Similar Deia nW Ba»o Ilia 
disciple* irrfBi'oeti>o of cii«ti*a the Rcncml 
appellation of ' Ilari BUahat’. Tlw forinei 
word incnni* the 'man of lion' and the 
latter word meana tlio "doiotec of Hart*, 
rracticnlly both worda are Mynonymous. 
Sn Sanliiii Dent hit* highly commended 
the glory of a Ilari Bbakal in 
Lia Kirton. He «ai<l that God wna 
the heart of a Bhakat and bo waa n Bholat 


to the G<>I ■' In other won!., a BlnkU waa 
ihurcr tr» Goil nn matter to wlial n««t** 
lie U liom 

Sorh HA* the moniii.-nl h>lse«I h) thi* 
i;rrat rrfortnif In onler to niaVe hi' 
morrmetit n 8niTra>« K.tnVar Ih-'A had 
aoinetiinea to ps-tform atrenno'iii vimi.» 
*nd »er> (ifleii In rrifiii* nrro** Itimaltynn 
(•(•atacles Binhnnn* trrre hi* chief 

opiaim nl« «lio a* it nen* «l<a ! trial n rriisAile 
■SAinaf him Thi ) Hint to the King nml 
nrgial linn li> put n aloptoStokar'a ftctiMtiea. 
Tliey told the Kins tluit SiiiVar Dean wa* 
H|i|trMltte III dill nut oliaerte Plljil, h*'. 
did not oliey the male riilea and he did rot 
re*|>erl nnthmiii* Ifrma’ to forsitn hiiii 
wAa tnntnmoiirt toiondnne latmlese iv«\d to 
foater nniri h> m the rt'-td of ridision. Thi" 
nrsnnient of the Bnihmin* motnl tho Kins 
who had the nail of h new mntrrl. 
Tie liiifite>l B.inkiir Ih tA from pl.ne In idnct* 
who. m the tncanlime nude n trlninphatil 
rtmliia from h>a Inrlli pl.iie lit Kovtsnns to 
Coixh Ihlmr Hems cnriiseil nl not I>e(nR 
»hlc to Irma* KnnViirii, Die Kins tnnneil 
itfiiiieof Ilia iinfiirtiiimle ronowera to iindrrso 
revere i<iini«hmeiit Tina wii* it IniRic 
ipiaoile of ri lismiia la'raei iilion |n 

Ana-iin Howeter. the King ofCooeh nchnr 
me»\td him mTihitily mid Rit'e hiiii ahrUcr. 
Uut nt Cootli n>htrii|so, the nmlimiii* gnte 
hill) inmli tiiinhie. A Hyiicn] wita conteiual 
in whitli Ihe npininiia of tin- Bmhiiiina were 
iloiitnl h> the reiiannins of the great 
reformer nnd the King of Gooth Rehar 
bccnnie ilia Htaiinch aiipiajiter. 

Bnnkar Dc\a wna hoin in a.T). and 
lie dieil in ICGD A.D. 


• Slil*n**l*ftt*a44tntT4ta 



JOHN GALSWORTHY 


By PiiOK. P. L. STEPHEN, m.a. 


(Sf. Xaviep's College, PalameottaJi) 


/~\N reailinR tluough Ilormon Onld’g 
John ddhfiLoiihu, one is reminded 
constuntly or the obbcrMitionb of Milton and 
Cailjlc about a noble book inoeeethng fioui 
a noble heart — about the life of agreati>oct 
being itself a gient iiocin. The pUjs and 
no\el8 of Galsuoithj delight the le.idei with 
their beauti aiulchaim His works fiom the 
earliest. The hlaiid Phniiseen and The Siltet 
Box to the latest, Floifcrm// WiUIen}e»a and 
Oier f/ie /fiver, nio charged with a rare and 
. artistic delight that is akin to the joy gnen 
by sunlight and flowuis ortho waves of the 
8ca. Thcio ma> be just a few rcully bad 
chai'acters : it ina> bo felt that there is sonic 
truth in the ciiticism of D. H. Lax\rcncc 
about Galsworthy’s inosontation of sex, 
Fleur’s inuhuit of Ton nuj shock ; and tho 
author's rro-occuiavtion with the sins of the 
rich may irritate the rc.vdci-s of the earlier 
no>eU. let. in siulo of it all, the sutneme 
emotions iiroduecd by bis w oi ks are of beauty, 
goodDc-ss and cbarni. 

Hermon Quid’s study biings out the fact 
that what is good in Galsworthy's woiks 
proceeded from the good that was m the 
man himself. ” Galswoithy thirsUrd after 
ba.uity ns tho saint after righleousncse" . 
and the beauty he thirsted iiUer was not 
hunted to any class or kind. Tho beauty of 
the material world— of landscaiies, trees and 
flowers, of birds, bc^asts and fishes, tho 
beauty of man, woman and child, and the 
beauty of the siiirit, of noble tbooghlb. 
emotions and actions — all thc&c were equally 
apprcciatcHl and lo\cd by him. ” The Beauty 
of the ^^’orld is the iio%eh6t’8 real deeiiair** 
ho wrote once. Of the Susses Downs, 
he says : 


The traveller who cntcis it out of the 
heat and lightness takes off the shoes of 
his bpirit bcfoieits sanctity. . . For the 
flowers of sunlight on the ground under 
those branches are pale and rare, no 
insects hum, the birds are almost mute. 
And close to the border trees are the quiet, 
milk white bheep, in congregation, escap- 
ing from the noon heat. Here, above the 
fields find dwellings, ahovc the ceaselcsb 
netwotk of men's doings, and tho vaiKiur 
of their talk, the traveller feels solemnity. 
• . . And for a space his restlesfaness 
and fcnir know the pence of God. 


StKMking of his love of animals. Quid saysj 
lie resiweted animals. lie respected their 
mdividnality . he indulged their funny little 
ways, and he did not evpcct them to 
eoofoi m to his." The tender caio with which 
he observed them may bo seen in his 
description of a c.it “ arching her back and 
rubbing lietbelf against his leg, crinkling and 
waving the tip of her tail 


Such descriptions, however, nro only 
incidental and nerve to show* his all- 
crabiwtmg love. His main theme is Man in 
Society, r.ither. Man icr«i« Society, Stirred 
by a love of man and desire for reform, he 
laysbaiothe social injustices and cruelties, 
no B-iys: “The one thing is to hate tyranny 
and ciuelty and protect everything that’s 
w^iV and lonely.'* As Quid remarks: 

aUsworUiy the reformer, beholding the 
miqmtic-s i«:ipDlmted in llie name of Justice. 
Natiomihsm. Society. Religion. Property, and 
o o icr god«, called up Galsworthy the 
w b.ide him expose the iniquities, and 
cotwyed.’’ But the great thing about him 
“ VmodoQ was to attempt to 

un^rsUnd. and even when describing the 
tault. not to condemn the sinner. This is a 
and rare thing in man. Any character 
of Gedsworthy taken at random will show this 



Akbar’s Popularity 

Rt Mb. PAIttlANAND. M.A. 


A KBAR the Great is described in histories 
ns one of the most i>Q\verfiil nnd 
popular potentates of India It is not 
proposed to detail the tnuaes of his popwlnritj . 
Here it is simpl> intended to show that 
one of the chief tauses {•ontlll>«tor^ 
to his popiilantj was hin free intereonrko 
with his siihjecls m their soiial life ami this 
fact Unds siippoit from the ninrna(;c 
ceremonies of the Hindus of the South West 
of the Puninl), where hia name la still 
honoured with tho loverenco that is due to a 
ROvorelKn. In Multan, one of the most 
ancient phvees in India and iiKtoncnlly 
iinimrtant an the classio Rround of 
Alexander’s contiuest. a cercniony cnlle«l the 
tuirdKif eetemon> Is perfonned in lt»e 
leh’hmtinn of Hindu inarriaces. Tainhol is 
desetilied In the last pnmRraph of Part I of 
the Piinpib Ci\i1 Code (edition as licine 
• presenls made by neifihliours and (riendsol 
the same caste on the occasion of inarrHce 
to each other. This Tovilot eeremon) in the 
lUfriid/i? six'tion of the Arora community of 
Multan, to which tin* writer helonus. is 
jxTformcHl as under — 

After the hride«reom's iKirt> reaches the 
hride's house nnd after nil other reremunics 
and the rrdic rites wre perfonnctl. the 

Iwide and the twidecrooni's partirs sit 
locettTr at one plsee and nt this 
inectinc prewnts in r-nsli. gold nnd riethes are 
madchj dhfta (the father of the bride} tothe 
hriJpffroom and some of his selectol near 


a bhat {lit. a bard) who after receitins a suit 
of clothes comprising of one Pagri, one laree 
handkerchief nnd a coat, stands in tho 
meeting nssemhlcd nnd erclaims thus : — 

Jora kapra gahhru de hhan ktin tamhol 
Translation. (A pair of clothes is iiresentcd 
to the father of the bridegroom.) . 

This ho delivers personally to the bride- 
groom’s father who, according to the time- 
honoured custom, weais these clothes over 
those nlre.ady worn by him, Similar 
preaentnlioiis are inmle in turn totho bride- 
groom's iwtcinal and maternal fathers by 
exclamations — 

Jora kapra gluihni de dade kun tamhol 

Jora kapra ghalrxi de natie kun fnwiliof 

A p.air of clotbes is presented to tlio 
'"'•’won. 

Thesorfinfrt (best friend) does not j-eceixoany 
elothes hut he is onlj entitled to four Annas 
in Cush. Cush or omaments in gold or silver 
ure phiceil in n silver trii> and presented by 
(he Wifit on lielmlf of Iho dhela to the imtreta 
(the head of the hridegrooin's partj). 

Presents in the form of < ash, vnhinhtes, etc., 
are then made bj Ibe otlier itu-mlNTs of the 
fnmilj witli which also is piTwnted 
a coeoanut. 

After this is over, llie hhnt tlicn stands up 
and exelaims : — 


fcUtives. These presents are m.ade throneh 
• "Tk* tt»»« li «« frsBi Rs t S-> 1U 10 

rxc*»Sf ^4 litt-rts’s CarTfat Mcttoaia 
»rs 1i»rt nf tk» e’l** sal Hattaa 

SO (t?t7 r^'tSoaV • 

t Tka * es-a aevaamtir •* M alua It Wta (kr»a 

aa^»4ti {mas «m>a asriyy Ilatk«t<r Imam «t 

Oia mikl aod Patca [mt* el tba «tUlasi). 


Alf^rJ^hab Jlnd^hnh de ghar da tiarrl 
Jtaja T.y/or»m; Tm,m, rt de (,l>nr da nartl 
W»sr Chhahdda» lirahman de ghar 
da rtarel 


^»hae Mnugfe de ghar da nare! 
isoin Ham Vrithi Kande de ghar 

aa nard 
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xniSfiiATtON 

Acocoanutot (or sent b>) the house of tW 
Emperor Ahbar. 

.. .. Raja ToAnr Mai 

caste Tannatt 
(Tandan) 

Mist Chhahil 

<1aa, Rrahmin 

„ I. <. Kishna Mangla 
„ ..Ram Ram 
(caste) 

Nnrula Pnlhifwit 
From the above it appears that the hkat 
does not present the cocoanuts referred to l»> 
him but simply mnltes the above recilnl. 
Akbar had enjoined on the officials of Ibc 
ila<ia to join the celebration of Rindo 
marriages and to present cocoanuts one on 
behalf of the Emperor and the other on 
behalf of themselves. It is also clear 
that Raja Todar Mai, the Revenue Minialer 
of Ahhar, is responsible (or lotroJuciog this 
institntion, which is still commemorated 
inspjte o( the (act that the house of the 
Emperor hiva ceasiHl to reign since Jong. It. 
however, jet remains to In' ascertained who 
the other persanages mentioned are and what 
their relation with regard to tho tambol 
ceremony is. Every possible eflort has been 
made to get this matter cleared up but to 
no effect. 

Another thing in this connection that has 
to be established is whether tlio cocoanut 
X«rt of the ceremony is observed in other 
places as well. My enquiries show that so 
far as Multan is concerned, this recital is 
made on the occasion of the marriages of the 
sons of the Dalh»a and Dahra sections of the 
Arora community besides the ViradJitB bat 
is not in vogue in Khatri and BiaAmiN 
circles. It is difficult to assign any reason for 
this difference as also to sivy whether this 
custom prevails in other parts of the South* 


Wcat Punjab, or the Punjab proper. It is. 
however, fairly certain that tho AVia/m of 
Bahnwnlpur observe this ceremony more or 
less in the same form aa is done by tho Xroms 
of Multan. Tho following passage from tho 
GtuxUeer'' of the BahawalpurState is worthy 
of notice — 

Aa a preliminary to tho tambol 
ceremony among tho Khatris, the bJ/nf 
stands in the meeting assembled to 
contribnto the tambol to the jxifreta. 
with a cocoanut in the right hand nod 
ovcbaims Atbor Shah iJadKhah da naiel, 

I e.. A cocoanut of (or sent by) fbo house of 
the Emperor Aklwr and then makea it 
over to the putrefa. Again taking nnotlicr 
eocoanut m the hand, he evrinims Tcvlar 
Mat Tanimn dt yhar da varel, i.e.r a‘ 
cocoanut contnbnlcd by Todar Mai Tnnnnn 
and gives tho same to the putreta niso. 
The practice is as old as tbo time of Akliar 
when, It IS said, both ALbar and Todar Mai 
sent one cocoanut each to every Khatri in 
tbo country, who celebrated tho marriago 
o( bis eon. the former to please the latter 
who WAS hia nevenue Minister, and tbo 
latter to please his caste. Tho royal 
tambol ceased to ovist from the death of 
Akbar. but the Khatris of this part of tho 
coiintrj presarved the custom to perpetuate 
tbo memoTi of this popular potentate. 

Such have been the estranged relation 
between the Hindus and Mobammndana of 
htuttan (or the last many years and especially 
after tho riots of 1923 that like other phases 
of life even this recital has not escaped its 
influence so much so that the bliafs have since 
been using the woida of “ SW Itam C/iaudar 
3% dt ehnv dn imitfiTi place of " Alhor 
Shah batUhah de g/inr da ritirel This 
change, though brought about by prov idcntial 
circnmstnnces, is very much regretted, but it 
IS not without its significance as it tends 
to show how historical facts are shaped by 
Boch circumstaoces. Whether the Hindu 
bAaf* of Baliawalpur have done the same 
it has not been possible to ascertain. 

^ B>h>w*lpsr Gazelleer M^l. ii< ' 



ECONOMIC RECOVERY OF BENGAL* 


Dr. P. J. THOMAS 


T he trade depression has hit Bengal 
more than most other parts of India. 
This is chiefly duo to the dependaneo on the 
world marhct of Bengal’s principal money 
crop, juto. A recovery plan has nlrcadj been 
sot on foot and it has for its gnido one of tho 
ablest administrators of India, H. E. Sir 
John Anderson, Ho has set his mind firmly 
on tho economic reconstruction of Bengal, 
and he welcomes ovcr> one who has a plan 
for it. Is it any wonder if an Assistant 
Director of Industries of the Bengal 
Government has ventured to publish a Iwok 
on tho economic recovery of the Province ? 
Nor is it meant for ' boosting ' Oovernmenfa 
mcasutes. It is a bold expression of the 
independent viows held hy an ofllcer, and in 
many matters Government's policy has come 
in for criticism. 

Although tho author calls his liook “ A 
Bccovery Plan for Bengal”, It deals with the 
general oeonomie development of that 

province and not merelj with tho moans of 
getting outoftliepiesent economic depression 
Tims it is a very amhitioHS book; It 
adumbrates a plan for tho economic 
reconstruction (in tho widest sense). Agri- 
culture. industry, trade and transport- 

all these aro dealt with, and in each case 
definite lines of progress have been 

chalked out. 

Tho author wants a redistribution of crops 
within the province to suit the needs and 
polentiahties of e.ach district. Jnle is 
separately treated, and in view of the aerious 
defects in its production and flagrant abases in 
its distribution, he wants the State to intervene 
for improving the j ield, fighting pests, carry- 
ing out research work and regulating markets. 


• “ A R*e«T»rr Pl.ii »ot By 8. C UlUcr 

AtUitkBt DirKlirot I*diu(r 1 ea, Q>>rtras«8t of Besrsi i 
Cstntla. 


Book Cofflpiay, Csfeatls, 


Government must also, in the writev’s opinion, 
advance money to juto-grovvors against tho 
deposit of juto in its godovvns, provide better 
irrigation facilities and supply cheaper credit 
to suit the cultivators* needs. 

Mr. Mittor is a -firm believer in small scale 
industries and gives special attention to 
pottery, soap making, hosiery and glass- 
making. Labour must he made more efficient 
bj providing for better housing and hy stamp- 
ing out malvria. A provincial industrial 
bank is also suggested as a means for 
providing cheaper credit facilities. 

Such is tho ‘ sectional ’ plan of Jlr. Mittor. 
In his opinion, India is too largo a countrr 
to liav© a single plan; but ho forgets that 
without a general plan for the whole of India, 
a sectional plan for Bengal has little chance 
to work. Bengal is a part of India and 
cannot make a sudden leap forward all hy 
Itself. Boctional plans have dono more to 
discioilit planning than all the arguments 
nsnallj urged against pfonirirf/Mc/m//. 

Further. Ids emphasis on production is also 
overdone. In a world siifrering from over- 
production and imdor-ronsumption, finding 
tho means for large production can hardly do 
any good. The problem is one of increasing 
purchasing power and of diminishing costs, 
and this must be tackled before efforts are 
mode to increase production. Unfortunately. 
Mr. Muter does not tackle this all- 
important ISBUO. 

Tho merit of the liook lies in the large 
qoantity of facts and figures brought together 
about Beng.il. The author has a thorough 
knowledge of tho economic condition of hls 
rrovmee and has written n timely book, 
t us hoix! that it will prove useful In the 
great ende.avour for economic recovery now 
going on in that Province. 



COWPER AND INDIA 

Bv Mr. KALIPADA MUKBRJEB, 1i.a. 


T hose who ha\e ic.ia Sbcllcj’s well 
known lines to an Indian air shouW 
know that these were written mlH21 forMru 
Jane Williams, the wife of an Anglo-Indian 
ofhccr. who found delight m singing them. 
Readers of his biography ought to remember 
that he was interested m Indian history 
if not as much in Indian thought . and that 
he actually wrote in 1622 an unfinished drama 
one of the characters of which is an Indian 
youth '■ SNhoia led by aspuit ' in a tnystenous 
manner’ to an island to see a lady who is 
lo\ed by him, ‘ hut who letmna Ills ixission 
only with a sisterly affection”. But the 
only thing Indian, about his Indian soienade 
is the word Champak, which Shelley may 
ha\e read of in Sir William Jones s ‘Botanical 
Ohaenationa' where it U written " The strong 
aromatic sceal of the gold coloured ChaDii>ak 
is thought offensive to the bees, who aio 
never seen on its hlosaouis." We should 
like to guess that those lines were actmitly 
composed to suit, and inspued by, some 
luttioular Indian air which it is hard to 
trace out now. It is inteiesting to note in 
this conncctiun that Lord Byron a little 
befoie leav mg Engkinil w rote " Oh ' my lonely 
lonely -lonely pillow", vihuli was meant to 
suit the Hindastaiii lur ‘AH.v filall.t' Punc-a ‘ 
which the Countess Guicvioli was fond of 
singing. IThe late naimith Dc piobably 
gnessed aright that the an in (jueslion was 
'Are Menv Fiinkha'. 


Cowxier, indeed, composed no poem liko 
any of the above-mentioned poets.* Yet, he 
wws interested to a great extent in India and 
her affairs. The first reference that we find 


tail of ladia ptobablj lo tb« 
oik gf Abbs Sajgal, taUdtd 
• RaUbllakiBggt 
1 liilgg' wbHh 

eraiKa as vary Mwami a itDialloa that tba Parllamaot 
•I Paria ordarad II la ba bsmC Caw^tr, la a lattar •« 
JoagphDUl, daUd Olaay, Uay SS, 1777, aald Ibal b» 
abooldllkeiha eblloaophical yari of II aa iba poliueat ig 
mkbdi JvM ovp * AMnU ti ArO-^wv 

eanlldga by Iba CoBipaay aadlbtlr aartaata, ablaloty 
ol Htlag and talltaf s( Nabnba*. la a inbatgaeal Salter 
la tba aaiaa |aaUamaa oa U>y 7, 177S, ba wni* tbatb* 
war glad that ba bad fielibad aaadlac Rayaal, aad Ibal 
ba bad araa raad tba Cta TolsBea la Ura. Vawte. la 
U ba pralaad tba wrUer'a pbllaaopby aad lateUtgaaca 
aad praJiad bla aa a irs* palilol, m ‘ tba warld la 
kla eaaatry 


in Cowper's extant letters to India, is in th.it 
to the Rev. John Newton, dated Olney. 
January 2j. 1764 It is v ery interesting at 
oven such a late date, and inns as follovvt. : — 
My Dbir Friend, 

This contention about East Indian 
liatiomige seems not unlikely to avenge 
upon us by its consequences the mibchicfs 
vre lime done there The matter in dispute 
IS too precious to he relinquished by either 
party nne! each is jealous of the influence 
the othei would derive from the possession 
of it III a country whose politics have so 
long roU«l upon the wheels of corruption, 
un aff.iii of such value must ptovc n, weight 
in eithei scale, absolutely destructive of the 
very idea of ti bskincc. Evciy roan has bis 
sentiments upon this subject, and I have 
mine. Weie I constituted umpire of this 
stnte with full powers to decide it, I would 
tic a talent of lead about the neck of this 
patronage and plunge it into the depths of 
the sen. To speak less figuratively, I would 
abandon all territoiial interest in a 
country to which we can have no right, 
and which we cad not govern with any 
security to the k tppincss of the inbahi- 
(ants, ot without d.iiiger of incurring either 
l>cr|Htiiiil hioils, or the most Insupporfablc 
tvranny .it home Th.it sort of tyianny I 
mean which flatters and tantalises the 
subiectwith a show of freedom, and m 
reality allows him nothing more bribing to 
the right and left, rich enough to afford the 
puichase of n thousand consciences, and 
consequently strong enough, if it happen 
to meet w ith an incorruptible one, to rendei 
nlltbeefforts of that man, or of twenty 
such men, if they could be found, romantic 
aud of no effect. I am the king's most loy al 
subject, and most obedient humble .servant. 
But, by his Majesty 's leave, I must 
acknowledge I am not altogether convinced 
of the rectitude even of his own measures- 
or of the simplicity of his views , and, if I 
were satisfied that he himself 5s to be 
trusted, it is nevertheless palpable that he 
cannot answer for his successors. At the 
ramc time he is my king, and I reverence 
him ae such. I account bis prerogative 
sacred and shall never wish prosperity to a 
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party that invades it and, under that 
pretence of patriotism, would annihilate all 
the consotiuenco of a character essential to 
the very being of the constitution. For 
these reasons I am sorry that wo have 
dominion in the East, that we have any 
such emoluments to contend about. Their 
immense value will probably prolong the 
dispute, and such struggles having been 
already made m the conduct of it as have 
shaken our very foundations, it seems not 
unreasonable to suppose that still gieatei 
efforts and more fatal aie behind , and, after 
all. the decision m favour of either aide maj 
bo ruinous to tho whole. In the incantime 
that the Compunj themselves are but 
indifferently <iu.vhficd for the kingship is 
most deplorably evident. What shall I say 
thercfoio? I distrust tho court, I susiicct 
tho patriots ; I put the Company entirely 
iwidc, as having foifeitcd all claim to 
conliilcnco m such a buhinoss. and sec no 
remedy of couwo, but in the annihilation. 
»t that could bo nccoiuphslicd, of tho very 
emtonce of our authoiity in the East Indies. 

Yours, mj dear friend. 

W. C. 

Ilic abo\o letter conlaincJ tome Ijiitin >eiim. 
rntten ly Dr. Jortra ahlil, ace irnde,^ 
ljyOo«i,erMtono«>: nnuciea 

ON TUl. SllOllTKESr Of IlMitK l.lfK 

Sen. tlmt «:t, nna moons timt aano. 
liiso and uro restored again. 

Stars, that orient day suIkIucs. 

Night at her return renews 

Uerb, ..na tlo.er, tl.o be.mteou, KrtI, 

Of tho genial womb of caitli, 

Buffer but a transient dealli* 

From tho wintei’s cruel breath 
Zephyr speaks: screner skies 
Warm the globe, and they aribc 
We. nlMl rarth'. h»n«l,tj lingj, 

V\o that promise mighty things 
Loosing soon life’s happy prime 
Droop, and fade, in little time ’ 

Spring returns, but not our blcKim 

Still 'tis winter in the womb. 

The Commentator on the above obM?rves- 
"It ,ra. mtur.,1 tor Co., .or lo indnbo 
snob n reaction, it vo ron.iac. tba, 
liino. InOii rreoentea o melancboly Keno „t 
rapine and corruption." It was in that 


the letter vv as written. Tho state of India 
at the tiiiio has been described in the History 
of India by the Rev. Robert Hunter, 
os follows : 


“ The success of the Company’s forces on 
tho Malab.ir Coast recalled Tippoo to the 
defence of the Mysore dominions in that 
ffuaitcr; the death of Hyder Ali, who 
cvpired at Chittoor in December 1782, at 
the age of tipwai-da of 80 left no 
Mysorean of etjual intellect to tarry on the 
war, the conclusion of peace in Euroiic 
between the French and English drew off 
Siiffrem and Rnssy with the French fleet 
and army, just after Biissy had deftvitcd 
the English with loss at Cuddalore; and 
now at length tho British began to gain the 
decided supeiiority in the contest. 
Bednoro was taken, though lost again: 
Mangalore was captured, and Palghaut- 
cherry, and Coimbatore. Finally, an attack 
on Senngnpatiim vvas beiog thought of, 
when peace was made by Tippoo, on the 
basis of IV mutual icstitution of conquests, 
and the war for tho ptesent closed. ” 


Lothiog is more cvpenslvo than war. 
That with Hyder and Tipiioo had 
hwnilowcd up a vast sum of money; and 
Uustings. who, in the depiossion of the 
Madnib Piosideney, felt ho must obtain 
funds If they were lobe obliuiied ut all. 
enieiieiiced great dilliculty in fixing where 
lie should luin foi tho miieli ncmled supply." 


UuiLd K.iid that evci-y man became 
.OHIO untore- 

wui disiH-nmlion to Great Britain 

oM.or Indian Lnifuc, .l.o .oiild Icavo behind 

rotorred to, 

However, goes on lo add— 


mor«l I lived to bco n grc.at 

E , '»>d England has at 

«^“'-acter. She has 
n tfumphs of her arms by 
tJon or n. introduc- 

evidently 

inblrumPT,! ^f°'>dcncc to be ILo lionoured 

SLtfo ,“p'‘£";Sc'r',:d' gSfures' 
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or dialects. Scliools Uave been established 
andare rapidlymultipljing mthethreepre 
sidencies. The apparently insurmonntabl© 
barrier ot caste is giving w ay. and the great 
fabric of Indian superstition is crumbling 
into dust, M bile on its rums well arise the 
eierUstmg emiure of righteousness and 
truth.” 

This was'inoits hope, indeed, compared 
with the hopelessness as expressed in 
Cowiier’s letter ! 

la a letter to the same friend, iLited Olney . 
March CoMper alludes to, and gives 

bis further opinion on the same topic in the 
following manner — 

” The patronage of the East Indies w ill be 
a dangerous weapon, in whatever h.indo. 1 
have no prospect of deliverance for this 
country, but the same that I have of a 
pxissibility that wo may one day be 
Jibcocumbeied of our ruinous possessions in 
the East.” 

Itcferring to the declaration of Amencun 
mdependeoce and the Fieocb nation who 
aided Amcnca in her struggle^ lor 
independence, Cow per cantmues “Our 
good neighbours who have so euccessfull) 
Vnoched away our western crutch from 
under us, seem to design us tho same 
favour on the opiiosite side, in which case 
we shall be poor, but I think we shall 
stand a better ch,me« to be free . and I 
had rather drink water giiiel for breaifast. 
and bu no man’s slave, thaa wear a chain 
and drink tea.” 

That Cow per kept alive lu his mind his 
deep interest for Indiio affairs and for suffer 
mg humanity whether in Afncn or India, is 
evident from another letter of bis written to 
Ladi Heskelh, dated The Loi^. February 16, 
17B8. He referr^ in th.it letter to hia 
‘alre.idj borne testinionj in favour of my 
black brethren' of Africa, and to his 
previously expressed detestation of the 
diabolical man merchandise which was 
known ns the Slave Trade, and concluded 
‘ii'tnus — 

“ I recommend it to you. my dear, by all 
nicuus to embrace the fair occasion and to 
put yourself in the way ot being aioeezed 
and mcocuQoded a few hours for the sake 
of hearing and seeing what you will 
never have an opportanity to see and 


hear hereafter. 

been greater and the 

Great Mogul himself. Whatever we are 

at home, wc have ceitainly been tyrants 
in the E.ist. and if these men Lave, as 
they are charged, riotcil iu the miseries 
of the innocent, and dealt death 

to the guiltless, with no unsfiaring 

band, may they receive retribution that 
shall m futuie make nil governors and 
judges of ours in those distant regions 
tremble While I speak thus, I equally 
wish them acquitted. They were both my 
school fellows, and for Hastings I had 
a particul.ir value '''' 

“The trial ofWaiien Hustings", as the 
Comnientutoi in Cowper's Works remarked 
in A loot note Vo the above — 


” Excited iiDiverb<il mteicst, fiom the 
official rank of the accused, ns Governor- 
General of India, the number and 
magnitude of the ai tides of impeachment, 
the splendour of the scene (which was in 
Westminster Hall), and the impassioned 
eloquence of tli. Burke who conducted 
the prosecution The pioceedings were 
protracted for nice sutiessive years, when 
Mr Hastings was ffnally uoiuitted. He 
IS said to have incurred an exiienditure 
ot £90.000 uu this occasion, a jiiiinful 
proof of the costly chaiucter aud delays 
of British jtirisprudemc. Some of tho 
highest ejuftiuieiis of eloiiwenve that ever 
adorned any age or (ountry wcie delivered 
during this tnal ; among which ought to be 
specified the address of the celebrated 
Mr. Sheridan, whoeivptivateirtheattenlion 
of the assembly in n speech of three hours 
and a half distinguished by all the graces 
and powers of the most finished oratory. 
At tlie close of this speech, Mr. Pitt rose 
and proposed nn adjournment, observing 
that they were then too much under the 
influence of the w and of the enchanter to 
be capable ot exercising the functions of a 
sound and deliberate judgment.” 


1C oiyienrs from_UiP.ahfwe. 
that, though he, as a personal friend of 
Hastings, was anxious to see him honourably 
jrt.ho,,,, tisUmu,!, ina.saant 
■gainst the other offender associated with 
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Uiistings, probably lliu iiieuibcr of Council, 

Mr. Bicbard Ban\c‘ll who ulwuya bided with 
the licbt Go\ernor-Generid ot India, 

In tlio no\t letter of liis to Lady Hcbk.elh, 
dated The Lodge, February 22, 17«8. Cow pet 
wiote in the following manner about 
Burke’s bpcecli on the mipeacbmeut of 
Warren Hastings as also on the duty 
of iniblic accusers — 

■‘“I do not wonder that youi enis and 
feelings were buib by Mi. Burke'b bcveiu 
in\c‘cti\c. But you am to know, my deal, 
or piobiibly you know alicady, that the 
prosecution of public delinijuents has 
always, and in all countries, been thus 
conducted. The style of a ciiniioal ehaige 
of this kind has been an affair Bcttled 
among matois from the d.vys of Tally to 
the present, and like all othei practices 
thath.l^e obtained for ages, this m p.uti 
tiilur Booms to ha\ o been founded oi igmully 
m I'oason and in the necessity of the c,ise. 

"He who accusc*s another to the SUle 
must notappear bimsclC uumovedby the 
MOW of crimes with which he charge's him, 
lest he should be suspected of lictiou, oi 
of priHiipiUncy , or of a consciousness that 
after all he Bh.iU not be able to prove bis 
allegations. Un the contrary, in order to 
impress the utinds of his hearers with a 
iwi-suasion that he himself at feast is con- 
Ainccd of the criiuiii,ilily of the piisotier, 
he must be ichcnicnl, energetic, rapid 
loust call him tynint, and traitor and oery 
thing else that is odious, and all this to his 
face, because all this, bad as it is, is oo 
more lhaft lie undertakes to pro%o m the 
scHiuel, and if he cannot pro\o it he must 
uplxjar in a light lery little more desirable 
and at the best to ba>c trilled with the 
iiibuiial to which he has sumuiomal limt. 
Thus Tally, in the >ery (Irel Bcntcma 
of his oration aguiust Catiline, wills him 
auioiislcr; a manner of address in which 
he imrsisled till tciid monster, unable to 
Bupiwrt the fury of the accuser’s eloiiucnco 
any longer, he rose from his seat, elbowed 
for himself a l«ibftage through the crowd 
and at last burst from the Senate House in 
an agony, an if the injuries tbcmsclres had 
followed him. 

■* And now, my dear, though 1 have thus 
spoken, and have seemed to plead the cause 
of that spe-cie* of eJoqoenee which you and 


every creuliire who has your bentiments 
must neceBsnrily dislike, fierbaps I am 
not altogether convinced of its propiiety’. 
Pciliaps, at the bottom, I am much 
more of opinion, that, if the charge, 
umiccompauicdby any inflammutoiy matter, 
and simply detailed, being once delivered 
into the court and read aloud, the witnesses 
wete imiiiedmtely esuinined and sentence 
pronounced according to the evidence, not 
only the ptoccss would be shortened, mucli 
time and much expense siixcd, hut juutice 
would have at least as fair play as now’ she 
has. Piejudicc is of no use in weighing 
the question, guilty or not guilty, and the 
liiiticiii.ll aim. end, eiTcct of such 
introductory harangues is to create as much 
prejudice as possible. When you and I. 
therefore, shall haxethe sole managenient 
of such a business cntiusted to us, wo will 
Older it otherwise. 

"IwusgUd to Icain from Uio papcis 
that our cousin' Ueniy shone ns ho did in 
reading the cluiigc. This must have given 
much ple.isurc* fo the General.” 

Ixmg aflerwuids on Muy 20, 1702. Lorn 
Wcblon, Cow i>t'r wiole in another letter to 
pidy Ilvbki'th who iiiiparently was deeply 
iDterested m theimpcHichmcnt : *’ 1 wish niiub 
to punt the following lines In one of the daily 
iciiieis. Loid S's Miidicutiun of the poor 
culprit (W. Iliislings Iheii under impeach* 
iiieiit), in the alTaii of Cheit Sing, has 
conHimcNl me in the hcliet that ho has 
been injunoiisly treated and I think it an act 
merely of juslite to take iv little notice of him. 

To Warren Hastings. Bsq. 

By an old school-fellow of his 
at Westniiiisler. 

Hustings! I 'knew lhc*o young, and of 
a mind 

\\hilc young, hiinmne, eonvers.ible, and 
kind ; 

Nor can I well belicsethee, gentle then, 

how grown a villain, and the worst 
of men ; 

lut rather some f suHiioct. who have 
oppress’d 

6* Jntk.llooM 
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No grand itiijuisUor could worse invent. 
Than be contrUra to suffer well content. 

Which is tho saintlier worthy of tho two? 
Past all dispute, >ou anchorite, say jou. 

Your sentence and inino differ. What’s 
a nauio ^ 

I say thcBralimin has tho fan or claim. 

If sufferings scripture now hero i ocommends. 
Devised by self, to answer seirish inds. 

Give saintship, then all Europe niiist ngieo 
Ton starveling hermits suffer less than he. 
The truth is (if tho truth niaj suit jourear) 
And piejiulice have loft a iiassage dear) 
Pride has ntlaiiicHl .i most luxiuiant giovvth, 
And poison’d evorj virtue in them both. 
Pride ina> ha\o p.nnpcrd while the flesh 
,, KTOWslMin. 

Hunulitj m.i> tlothe an EiiRlish dean. 

That grate was Cowpor’s his <onres*d 

lliougli pheed m Rohh n Duihain'a 
. WHond stall. 

Not all the plenty of iv bishop s Iswid. 

Ill* p.ilate. and hislaciuev*. and Mj fsJid 
.Mure noiirish pride, that < ondew ending v ico. 
riwii ubstincnco, and iKggary. and lue . 

It thrives in misei-). and iibuniUnt grows 
in luihi-ry fools upon themselves imiiosc. 
lint tthj U fore ns ProlosUnts pro.lute 
An Indian noslio or a rrenrli r(>cliiM*? 
Tluir sm U plain, but what have uo to 
,, , fo«r. 

lUforin’daiidwillinstnietisl? . . 

Caw,vr bat.-.l siub » n,,,l,n„n Issnusoj 

It wasliisambilion lobe Mvnof imn. . 

nnhl? “ff nnd !,>p. ' but 
n r A » ‘he naluw>of tho 

tpie Ilmhi.un who IS iiDo»lentatious. haUw 

«refo tb ‘, tw“n"?^r'‘'E 

“lUn 

frwslon’s brcai 4 . 


Exported slavery to tho conquer’d East ? 
Pull'd down tho tyrants India served 
with dread. 

And raised th> self, a greater, in their 6te.ad ? 
Gone thither arm’d and hungry, return'd 
full. 

Fed from tho richest veins of the Mogul, 
A despot hig with power obtain'd by 
wealth. 

And that obtain'd by rapine and by 
. stealth ? 

With Asiatic vices stored thy mind, 

But left their viitucs and thine own 
behind? 

And, having truck'd thy soul, brought 
homo the fee,_ 
To tempt tho poor to sell himself to thee?" 
Tins was wutten in connection with 
i/Owi»ors thoughts on Eiiglaud's npp.arcnlly 
prosperous condilion during his lifo-tlme. 
He conceived his Miiso weeping for England 5 
n his English lendeis of the 

Habjlonian lapiivitj, told tlioin that when 
natioiiH decline, evils oveitako Ihoir church; 
no cx|iatiatcs oil Die couhcb that led to the 
downfall of the Jews 'tho most favouied 
or nations’ Ho wrote his ‘ ExiMstulation ' 
a wniiiing to Britain for all her tninfigrra' 
None, her ^ninglory'. and her conduct 
towards India. 

'■ : i( 

r>^ Iht'ir lungs 

itecoivo our air, that moment they 

Ti.,.. , , arc fn'o; 

tlM> louih our country, and their 
T*i,r.4* I I shiu kies fall. 

A 1 '"I"- A iinlion ,.ic.ud 

Orlu ' "'fousli evc-o'l 'In 

lliHt Mlnrn Ilntaio'. 

I. foil, ninnlind iiniy fp... j,.., . Ino," 

hmiet *♦*!***' '^geily the imiMiitnnt 

« onnnr n’"'"*'"'""’-”' -..nine., 

hnn„wun.‘Lfnr„‘nnd!rv;:;- 

I* IndiA f...., 

woo we gnnJ her ktill 



Feats of 

nv rnop. n. 

I N India, one often comt-a iuto» 4 mmoo' 
ciperts who make jou mb )Our 
with fthtonisbment at the iliapla) of ttieir 
(ertta. I ha>o met peoplo — 1 hko to mil 
them ‘ mental aerolmtH '—who can attempt 
forty or fifty thinga Mmultaiieoualj ^'th 
tlocV liVo pteciaion. Gi>o tlieov hWRe 
mathematical Bums to work up and they will 
do them in a trieo without the aid of pen 
or paper. Read out to them a list of hundred 
names of Indian gentlemen (Indian n.apiea. 
particularly Ihg Mmlrasi inouthtuK are not 
easy to remember) and they will promptly 
repeat them to you in the samo order 
without a single mistake A tenacious 
memory is a great gift, and though i>orll> 
ciilU\ntc<], it Is largely nalumh 
To proljo into Iho matter further. »t is 
inlorchiing to know that memory giants lia%4\ 
boon distributed in all parts of the world ami 
ihay base flowri«lw«l in oAl 0( Hut 

famous Greek scholar, Pomon. it whs sau^ 
tliat "ho neicr forgot anything that he Ixul 
over read lie could reiieat every Im** of 
any Greek author, from Homer to Zanophen. 
Not only this, he eouM give the pagn 
uheie it apyiearc'il. 

The ineniory of Txird MaeAulay hns 
passeil into a legend. "I wi»h I were as 
eocknure of one thing ns Maeniilay is of 
everything, *■ said Melbourne. As a fluid of 
eight, he repeated every line of " The E^«y of 
the liast Minstrel'" after once icndiiig it. 
It is said that when he was nine years old, 
he h.^d to wait for a few minutes in a silloge 
inn where ho picked up a local Ojewspaper. 
which contained a whole iiage of ti’dious 
verses written by people of the neighbourhood. 
He had time to rend the payier through only 
once, but when 40 y ears later ho had ocrasion 
to recall the incident, he repeated correctly 
i9 


Memory 

TAN DON 

word for word all thovens's in tho juiper. 
** Macaulay." Jamrs Stephen onto wrote to 
Orciillc. "can rci>e«t all Demo.thenrs by 
heart, all Milton and practically tho uLolo of 
tlio Bible. iMth in iingliHh nod Greek." 
Imagine a fellovv rememtienng the whole of 
r.tmilise Lont and rattling it off at n motnent's 
notice livery one who tame in contact with 
Macaulay had his o« n story to relate of tho 
great trcisuroH which were stored in bis 
<n|Nwious mind. He was steepcHl not only 
mthe grrvvt classics hut ho had also tolicctrd 
miles in which he delighUsI and which ho 
was not prriareti to throw out ns an 
uonccess-try encumbrance. Thackcniy* 

relates how once in his presence & 

conversation hap{>cned suddenly to spring 
about Senior Wninslcrs and wLal (hey 
had dona in afterlife. "To tho almost 
terror of tho iiersons present. Miic.iulay liegan 
with Che senior Wouigloc of lHQl'4k and 
Ml on. giving the name of eiieh Hoil relating 
Ins 8ul>ms|ueiil iaii«r and rise. " Onunother 
occHHion wtjuestum was imkiHl him '' Cun you 
8H> your Arehbinhop of Ciinlcrbury ? " 
"Any fool. ' Mild Miie.itiluy. "roiild say his 
Ar(bbisho{m iMickwaril," and Ihei-eupon he 
wool olT at store, stopping' "only oiuo to 
lenmik iiyion the oddity of theio having been 
Iwlh an Aichbishop Siiiicioft iind an Archhi- 
sliop numrott. And though hu voice is now 
still, trneca of this Htiipendous memory- are 
evident on every pngn that Mnenulay wrote. 

Others have had good and sharp meinorieR, 
Of Or. Johnwn it was Baid:“You hnvo n 
roeinory that would convict arcy o-tikbisy vA 
plagiarism in any eortit of hlemturo in the 

world," RutRen Jonson was still superior. 

01 him It was said that he could recito every 
lino ho had ever written and entire books 
he had cv er read. 
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Browning used to quote page alter page ot 
a book after he had read it only once. 

And who has not heard of the famous 
boastof William Morris that if e^ cry copy of 
“Pickwick Papers" was dc&troicd. he would 
tc&ioro them to the world without 
n word missing. 

Among the less knon u hut equallj fonnid 
able giants of memory was Joseph Scaligar 
who is H.ild to have learnt b> hcitit the whole 
of nomcr in three weeks. But nothing can 
heat tho story of a roung Corsican whose 
amazing feat 1 would ne^or lx*lie>e, if it 
were not for tho testimony of the famous 
geographer. Merctus. naimg heard that 
this young man could rcpe.it as many an 
'bO.OOO wor«la after once hearing them. 
Morelus put his claim to n test. A list of 
nearly 40,000 words strung together without 
any rilation to each other and in seieral 
diffcn'nt languages was rcci(e>l to the student 
who. to tho wide eyed amazement of even 
ono present, proinptly rei>oaleil them in 
exact order. 

'Among recent txihtieiniia. Ixird niikenheod 
had a very tinaeious iiiemory’, and he once 
recited tho whoU* of tlw* sixth la«k of Virgil'* 
“Aeiud", nlliiough he hml not seen it since In* 
school ilays more than thirty year* ngii. In 
IndtiV, there arc many ‘ llads' who tan recite 
the whole of Qonvn by heart ; and among 
Hindus, some will lie found who rauld'iepm- 
Juois tcrf«fiia TuUi Das'* “Ilainayan'* 
or the Mcrtsl " Oita” or other rdigiou* bonks. 
Our early Uishi* and Munis knew the whole 
of Veda* by heart, and for sevetwt eentnne* 
these mcred book* were passed on from one 
Ksneration to another t>y word of month. 
But now all over the world, tiarring a few 
(hstiDKnivhed escepVioos. the nncitier of those 
who haro short mmorie* is arpalhng, 
ware of depressioa hot al>o affKted the 
cieroory cell*. 


In XM> case arc tho lapses of memory so 
awkward as in forgetting names. It is almost 
impossible to remember tho names of all 
those you havo como into contact with. But 
sonto consider.vtion is due to friends-" 
parttcuWly friends of long standing— and if 
you can manage to forget their names there 
IS surely tvomeihing wioiig somewhere. Here, 
again, (ho defaulter will find himself in good 
coiniinnv fur his consolation. Who will ri°t 
like ta lie with Hmci-son, the gieat American 
thiiiLvr mid vviilcr? In his declining yertis. 
Euu-rsoii had to attend tho funeral rite* of 
hiH hfdoiig fiiciid. Longfellow, another 
distinguished Americiui man of letters. 
Delivering a short speech on tho occasion, 
nmeisoii said *' Tho gontlemmi whom we 
btxvo been burying was a heautitvil Mul I 
forget Ilia luiiiie." 
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^IR I'ONNAMIUnAM R-MIANATIIAK 
uiisoiii! of tlio luct'iri-wiiic iH-rwJiwIi 
Utu of intulern limes, ami. most utiijui-slion 
ably 000 of Uif Kn-aU-sl Tamiluitt of 
Uio fcoliio- f’i*’ Mulhuswamj ^ir 

Dhasbjaiu Ijcnuir. Sir Soshiwln M>>*oro 
SaUtiralliy Mudalur. Sir AruiinUiaLmi »«n? 
great in llieir ownviiij. anil isrliaiw. M>on> 
bnlliant m sotue but none of 

tJin U> tUun lo the sjiittuln. mimes" of 
mind and heart tli.il was Ranianalhun « 
There h.l^o Us.n others in Tamil Uml more 
learned than he was and "ho haw dooe 
larger ihantics aud grdiUr wr^iie to their 
felloa-iuuni hut none of them Inal the calho 
huly of mind, the uuiwrbahl> of outlook, 
the baadth of msioq. the dei>tb of fwhog. 
tbo ability and devotion to the i-a\i>e 
that be bad. Tho others am* grc-.it 
ID lurt". he "as great imifon»l> He 
lived nchl> and eiiricliLsl the life around 
him; ho liwil iiohl} and ennobled the 
IncH of the* laoiile about him. he "orkisl 
religiaubl> and taught the is-uide around him 
that true rihgion "us "ork and that "orbhiji 
"as service. He el.iiiued he "ua a Gnana 
Yoam; but he "us efcscuti.ilU a/farwa Yotfui. 

He "US a coiniilc'i iicrsoimlit) . though 
bimiile 111 his life, manneis and deiiortmeDt. 
he "as a imzzle to his iouteiiii>orancs». He 
"'Em a strange Diisture of religious orthodox) 
and eosmoi>o\itan living, 'of loUy idi-alisin and 
practical philanthropy, of iiitdlectual pndo 
and spiritual huiuiht). A devoted servant 
of buninoil) , he "as ever) inch a born aristo- 
crat . a life dedicated to an incessant scarrli 
after Truth. Reality, and Eternal Life, be 
"aa surrounded by "caltb, fame, case, 
comfortsand luxuries. The more he gave, the 
greater bis material possessions became; the 


more he tricxl to niioiiniv. the grc.ilcr «rro 
the tneumbrunres of bis life- Tho older ho 
grevs in years and exiancnco. the younger lio 
lookoil in hiH alertness of inind, hiscat>acity 
fur "ork and his youthful buoyancy and 
spirit He loved to talk, talk on thodtsiKT 
prohleiii" of life, the origin and cniiso of 
ttein>j and Kon Iking, tho eomphcaled 
eovirses of ciiUuns and civiliuvtion". tho 
intriciite root" and meanings of "urdsand 
■dean tho current vieaa on politics and 
i-eonuiiiK". the motlern Undcniic" in art and 
hlemtun* in fad. there "as no subject 
uodcr the sun "Inch he did nut diKiissor 
disioursi> with friiiidx and visilopi. 

lie US" leiinied, deeply Icamc'd, iu all tliu 
philosophical systems of the "orld, nud Lu 
ever dehghUvl to dacl) in the romtuiny o! ibu 
worlds thiiikc-rs "hoiiiivcr an ujiiiortuiiity 
oiTcrcvl itself Ills mimury "as prodigious 
and he cun ijiiote and inako rifcrcncca to 
isuesigcs fiuin classic* long forgotten by tho 
youngest of Inn hearers lie bad a subtle 
mind "hic.h call see tliroiigli things, and 
"hicli, "hen occusion arose, uun hair-sphl 
and aigue lu, out and about a simplu 
statenvent o{ tact. Tlteio is a peculiar 
pleasure in such a mental jHjutau, and tho 
Taiaila. as a rate, have a weakness for it. 
It docs Icsul nowbero; it gives no under- 
standing or solution of a problem, hut stilt 
IN-oplc love to oouih.it mentally and enjoy 
cornering or flooiing their opiwnents. 

Sir RicmanaUiuii luul Tinu imagination and 
n rare sense of^ lusthetio discriniin.ition, 
which nukde him a tiue lover of the beautiful 
In art and nature. He had a discerning 
taato in urt and "US quite progressive in his 
outlook. The many modern '' is, ns " in tJiB 
artol the West did not puzzlo.hun’aoajift 
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umkrbtood tlicir vlToit uii«l bignitiCAncc. 
llo IovchI lo talk oa tho h^inboUbUt and 
lusUictic bignificaui« of IiiduQ bcul|>turc. 
cai>ocidHy, South InJian bronzub, and tt 
Has a tmit to bco this old M.tci'un of many 
battles and achicscnients m iiohtiuU unO 
other holds, growing enthused about this 
geutto Lur\o of the leg or that itotbc of the 
body of a bt.itue, and talking eudlcbbly about 
the inner beauty of the ihjthiii of fotiu. I 
demuind slightly oncoi when ho onticibod a 
ccituiii judgment of Dr. <Vnand.i Coomura 
swatiiy ou an us^iect of Iiidiuti ikuiutiiig. but 
he liiiiekly caiught me up and tavid bultly 
biniling; "I know what )ou young i»eopU* 
think of CoomurasHtiniy, and ( atu glad >uu 
all (H.kuoHledge his gie,kt serMu-s to iudu 
bir Ikituiuiathnu s contributions to the 
cultural life of Ceylon weic many and %uned. 
lluwas a great Ulioicr, rigblly or wrongly. in 
thusuiariurity of Hindu ciMUzatiuti. and be 
hcldthu opuiionwith tiuiiy olhers like bmi 
in lodiii, that Iho Dnddhut culture in i«iuku 
wiwiucrily an cxU'iisioo, a further ikaclop 
ment of Hindu life and culture. Though a 
Vi>lantni by lOslLact, his mUUectual 
uOlniUes Wire with licit school of Indian 
thought, known a» the .Sairn Suhlluinlu. 
perhai's, the most uni']ue pbilotojdmal 
contribution to the world fioni South Indio. 

A good bliuleiit of Otvik and HurD)H-aii 
philo^phy. he was proud of the bjblriii ho 
npiii*cnl«l, and hu Kholai>hip m Tamil 
hiliK^i him to appicMalc biwuly and trnili 
to the fulk-HlexU-nU llo wa» a great Icnor 
of the Chr..liaa Knplutrw. and in hui 
eaiher Aiys h*4 altimpud inUnKtinz 
commnits cm the r.oria.ls. of SL Jolin an) 
St. Mallbewh. a.* n.ivrd«\l b) 
lUmanathau. then a bludcat.in two ^duiae... 
Utlcd. “As Lait,.ni Dii.ia.U 03 cl bU Joha" 
by l*.t*n*ai*. *nd “ l'Ar»34nii, « Co=i.*a«n. 
Uryco St. Iliubews . 


More than his leaining and his exposition 
of Ihcbc moic abiding things of lifo and 
eternal cerities, which aio for all ago and 
for .ill men, his intimate contact with &ulbub 
who liaic tieadcd the lonely path before him 
and his own personal cxpciienceH and inner 
re.ihbatioii, hod in.ule him a te.vchcr and 
pieceptor of moral and spiritual tiuths. Ho 
wascbscntuUy a twclier, not a politician or a 
legisLitur. It was in this hib unhjueness hiy'. 
IJo h.id all Hut wealth, le.iriiiiig,' honour, 
imuoruiid ainhitiun could give at his com- 
mand. but like a Into Hindu, he bought 
them out as im end hut as means towards 
a fuUei and moie peifect life, tho lifo of 
dcdiealiHl seriue lo liis fellow-men. 

UiB iduUnlliropies. which are many, were 
merc-U c-ipu-s-ions of this siilo of hisiintuio 
iiiul n |>nitiiil fulllhueul of Lib life's tuUsion. 
Ills <h.irdiib.. )( IN true, luu a little limited 
and nuiiow in then aim and UbcfulnobS, biaco 
mo%U> tln-y weio for his community and his 
faith, blit It cannot Iw h.iid that hu lefUbtO to 
Mric Ins other lompalriola in oilier ways. 
Ills w«»rk m the Councils and other civic 
boda-s. luH pabhe championing of foieloin 
iwiiKcsand his fcaih-bafightb on their Ix-half, 
irronixlicc* of i.iMc, or ciwhI; Iiik om-jwinted 
devotion to M-rcc bis cmunlry and raise 
liStiU in the l•sl^m.ltioll of the world: all 
thero; l.-stif> bis bilge b.-.irtcdn.-ss and wUless 
IvclriotiV bpint. 

Ik-cxiuld bine done inoieatid se nod lK-tU.r 
Ihfjcltoleof D.iiko, but be w.u,*a child of his 
age-mid the i-ion.v ima work of einancip.itiug 
** r«v.Hi iiH Umil.k.n needs not only 

exmroge and isKiiJk-e. but (ac L and caution, 
n.patnnt idivih^rii. tballengiug (■•.Uiblisbcsl 
w ff of Ibings., lloiiling public opinion, 
advcrc« circuiuhtmtcti. wildly 
J-Shung odds and alUmptiog lo do 

rcgwdh-^ ufcouboucncrsarc alnsht 
for o* cf tfcj, gcQcralioa. but in Lia day* 
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and in tlioue en\ironment8 what he did was 
both remarkable and praibeworthj. 

No great leader has e\er gi\en UDi>cn>aI 
batistaetion . and the greatest of them has 
blemishes which one tan casil) pointout. 
E^eo the warm, luininous, life giving sun has 
its dark spots and the cool, clear moon its 
shadow. The two hne cduuitional 
lasUtutiona m Jaffna and the cv er increasing 
number of spirited, iwtnotic girls and hojs 
that come out of these colleges annually, the 
noble example of untiring labour in the 
cause of Lanka, and the awakened political 
consciousness of the people of Lanka, to 
which he has contiibutcd not a Uttlc. these 
are the enduring inonumenls that be has left 
behind >vs heritage to bo cbeiishcd by his 
grateful countr^meu. 

Thinking of the great and little acts of 
kindness that be had done, all Ihtough bis 
life, to the }ouag and old, to all and sundr) , 
thinking of the chivalrous fights that he had 
put up against established ijneony and 
Injustice, social, icligious, economic and 
political; thinking of the tireless da)s of 
" honest " work that he had put every hour 
of his matured existence , thinking of the 
high idealism that be Lad set befoie himself 
to strive after , and thmking of the all round 
contributions that bo Lad made to the moral 
and mateiiat advancement of his motherland , 
Ihioking all these, one cannot but exclaim . 
^VTieoce conielh another 7 

Mylast impiession of this Grand Old Man 
of Lanka a little over a month before bis 
passing away, is still vivid and clear as 1 type 
these lines, ily friend, the poet Haiindra- 
natti L'lial'top.iiQiy ay a and myself were 
staying os his guests ut his Cbunnaiwu 
country house in Jaffna, and be bad just 
returned there after his visit to England, 
where he hod gone to submit a memonadam 
on Donomonghre Commission Beport. He 


3bl) 


boil over>woikc‘d himself both in England 
and in Colombo, after Ins return, and nccdc-d 
really a long, quiet rest. But ho never 
allowcdliimself that luxury. EvcnalJuffna 
he was working all the hours of the d.iy and 
even iMit of the night. 

Mr. ChattopaJhyaya gave a lecital 
of his songs and poems at Ikimaiialhan 
College to a crowded audience of girls and 
ladies of Jaffna, and Sir Ikiiniinathan 
picsiiled over the occasion. His pale face 
of olive complexion, lit by two dark, 
luminous eyes, glowed beaiitifnlly in that 
uiomiag light ib-vt streamed into the ball. 
Ills boe noble featui-cs, iiiiule moie muycstiu 
by the white beard and the ciowning vvhito 
tuiban, quivcud and rellccled his unalloyed 
pleasure His seusilivc fingeis und liiH agile 
body, — yes. agilo even at that age, — kept 
time measure lo tlio tnnu and tuusiu us the 
poet was singing Be was one auiniuted 
picture of delight and dream, and his 
countenaoce was gleaming with the 
reilection of the ecstasy of i.qvluro in his 
eyes. He looked Itauvfui iiichI, young and 
gay. Hod he was liLei-ally (kiticmg with joy. 

When H.iriudian.ilii sang his famous 
DHtional song “ b'ui-u/ui iuii J«iig ", which 
he composed .vt Aniiividliiipura and sang 
pnbhcly for the lirst tune tliere, the venerable 
old man could not control himself , he joined 
the i»oet in singing it for a second time, for a 
thud time, aud stood up, wwvmg his hands as 
■r conducting im ore hesti.i. He was greatly 
sensitivo to music and had sweet silvery 
voice, inspite of his y ears. Enthused by this 
ho spoke.. oftecwjuyLi.. •an.s'JAtyywA.Vv Vm vm 
hour on Indian Music and vllusti.iled some 
of the jiointa by bmgmg himself. That's 
a remiaiseenee I shall ever cherish of this 
Sage of Chunnakam. 



THE SILVER JUBILEE 


T IIl'l u;lebiation of tbo Biher Jubilee of 
II. M. Kmt' Gooigu'b icign w.iu latuLctl 
by dcinon&lr.ilioiib of iiox'utur cntbubkibiu 
rarely c\LelkHl iu biatorj. An the ooDblitu 
tion.il head of au ljmi>uu over whtth the 
■suu M aaid iio\erto»>el “his eveiitful n.igD 
has teiucM'uted stabilitj '' in a world of 
Molenl and raiud charigetj and llis Majest) 
hiLS Ueii the sjiiihol of uiul% in u far tlung 
Eininre L0iiH'O''ed ofeveij dueisit.v of niie, 
religion and iialiunalit> Aiiart from bis 
gnvit iKisilion us the (list tuaii in the Kmiai-e. 
King (uutgu has by high ihamcter and 
du%utiun to i»ubhe dut>. iminesMsl ImiiMlf 
indthbU oil the alTKtiuiiH of hia ih-o|>U> iu 
U iu iiiool kingl) of men No w under that the 
occasion t.ioVi.sl the du'iwst and must unk* 
biuc^ul ( ntIuiBUum aniuug hu (a-o(i(vK. Citiea 
and biibiithd, all oicr the Ihuiurc. Med with 
one unullur in Kiah hiMsh dcinanstratioiu of 
uidcndoiir and Ui)all> that we must be 
content with u hraf icvoid of the leading 
feutiiren of the liulotic ocMuion. 

The hnlliaiil imgeanlry of the Koyul 
VroccsBiou and the butoiio cs.ivutuiue» in 
conuottloij with the ThanktsiiMug tx-rMieal 
SU IViiInou ll.i) 0 U.i\u Wiu dis.^ribis| lu 
the Wi-ss in i-ictmeiMiue ikUil. Ikvjdo lu 
their thoiis.>ndii and Un» uf thouMnd* 
fully hluinsl in the rejoKHi^* of the 
oeviuion. The Ikniule. in huThaoVsgmuB 
a>Un.-vs «l St. l»mil *. ; 


U«king laeW 25 j.-ani. a,, rcaliM.. inoro 
th.inan> |itx-Muusi*nud. they l,a.| |,, q 
>cur» of almost uuLiutin aocaly auti 

stnuii. Thi) Isganaith onlutU-ted isuty 

strife mlowhuh (Aine H,c firnost ordtsd 
» uatjou t\er {ai..sl, iLra follgwulyi^, 4 ,f 
I iTort in the trnlre m U.e throne 
KWahero. mon^bu, acre e-ci t 1M 

ity. The h;.,i ,ie, wha h iaJo*bhiii 

of M:.f goicroins :j t*-o 

l.*d {u.nJ the blla i2tj of tU*. b ^ 
wn lohiKiA-jaa-tdicia, 


friendliness, found iu his uilmuess uod 
htcodfustness, ingpimtion and cxamido, 
lejoiccd at his association with their 
fatKuts and ylcMsuics .ind felt that hU Ufo 
was founded on faith and fear of God. 

The ICing has hecumo not only King hut 
tho father of Ins i>eoi>le. 

Pieiiiiot MacDonald, bioaduistiug in the 
utening. olTeied Ilis Majesty, on behalf of 
the United Kingdom, loyal homage, ho.utfclt 
oongnttuhitioiis and thankfulness and paid a 
tribute l<i Ills Majesty 

reigning thiough tho troubled years 
of War and post-Wur, wwuing a heavy 
Ciuun with legal dignity, gnvciousnessi 
hnmm uudersl.indiiig, feeling and anxiety. 
Without jcspito ilis Majesty hod to 
eiiduivthu buideii. winning the devotion 
ofullwjiohad been uiUed U) uudeistand 
and serve him 


Decplv inovul by the deinunstnitionu of 
l«y.ilt> from all jciits of the Hinpho II»« 
Maji*st> dukueil lu his hio.iduist epecth. full 
of fine fwlitig 

I didic-ite noK-lf anew to your servito 
for tho yi.irs Ihat may still Iw given mo. 


.\s 1 ivi'tM'd 111 tho morning through 
Uie cheenng imiltiludesuud thought of all 

fhal twenty live yunw had brought 

to me. my rom.try «ml Uic Empire, how* 
rouM 1 fKii to 1^. movtd? 

Words Miimot evpn..., IhoiighU lUiJ 
k-lings. I unionlysiiy the gueon and I 
tlMiik you fro,,, the depths of our hearts. 
Hook kick onilu- iwHt with Umnkfulmss 
i« My jK^ople .,nd I Lave txnoa 

Jhiougb grrol IrwU and ditticulties together, 
they ure not o>er. . 


anxicl,.., may l.e in store, but 
.n« tb.a with Crod's help they 

** meet them viith 

to umty. So Hook 

the future „tJ,f.uth and hope. ■ 

torn hid' by all the 
Dominioua, the 
Ifr'b'Ai^ lod-i and the Lome country. 
-»y ton gw.* out lo.U aha are litUning. 
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His Majesty concluded : 

No words could tnore truly or 
simply express ni> deep feeling than those 
of Queen Victoria after her Diainond 
Jubilee ‘ From my heart, I thank my 
beloved people, ilaj God bless them. 
BECEPTION TO OVERSEAS REPBEaENTATIVEa 
Another important fe.ature of the 
celebrations was the Reception given totho 
notable assembl> of atnliassadors, ministerB 
and Empire repreRcntatives at the Throne 
Room at St James' Palace. 

After the presentation of the four 
Dominions addresses, Mr. G. M. Huggins. 
Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia, movie 
a brief speech, follow eJ by Mr. J Xt. Tliomas 
oo behalf of Newfoundland, Sir Philip 
GuDliffe'Lister on behalf of the Colonies, 
and Sir Joseph Bhoie on behalf of Indio. 

INDIA'S IIOMAOE 

Sir Joseph Dhore, speaking on liehalf of 
Indio, sold ; 

India joins with the rest of the Empire 
in offering to Tour Majestj resiioclfiil 
congratulations on thisnuepicioiis occasion. 
The past jeors hove been npeiiodof 
notable advance in the lustoiy of ln<1io and 
it is with gratitude that we ree.-ill Yv>ur 
Majest>'s constant mteieat m nnd ileep 
EOlicitude for the people of Indio, their 
progress and well being. 

Nor can we forget Uvo erncious 
sjmpoth} which Her Mnje>-t> the Queen 
has ever evtended to all effoito for the 
furtherance of the welfare of Indio's women 
and children. 


THE SILVER JOBILEE 



The people of Indio offer Your Majesty 
and Her Majestj the Queen their lojaland 
respectful homage and thi-ougliout the vast 
Indian Empire, Your Majesties’ lojnl 
subjects will, in temple, in mosvjue, in 
church, in places of worship belonging to 
everj creed nnd fnith, be offering pia>er8 
that Youv Mwicstiea mav long he aparod 
to them and to the Empiic. 

His Mnjrstv expiesaed his thanks to tho 
messages of congrahitations in deeplj' moving 
terms RephingtotheEmpiiorepresentatires* 
nddresses, the King said 

There is a word which gladdens me 
more especial!) when I hear it used by 
fnends Lom Overseas, many of •whom sny 
when they visit this coiintiy that they are 
coming home It is in this spmt that the 
Queen and I meet jou to da), )ou who 
represent the vast territories' of Dominions, 
Colonies and Protectorwtes, *t\j people of 
Indi.annd dwellers m countless isles of sen 
from the Paciflo to our own Home Watere, 
We greet the Prime Ministers of tho 
Dominions, now equal partners in the 
^mpue. and I thank them for the addi esses 
from their PiirlinmentB wliidi thej have 
handed to me. We welcome one and all to 
Our lionip 

Before I eiiccecded iiij fatlior, the 
Queen nnd 1 li.id the privilege of studjing 
at Tiist hand the DoiiiiiiionB overseas and 
Indio. We woie fellow travellers then, ns 
now, rtmjjaiing notes nnd shnnog 


DevotioQ to the Sovereign and loyalty 
to the Throne have lieen the traditional 
chatwcteristics of the Indian [leople since 
the gorernance of India passed to the 
British Crown and those traditions are as 
strong to-day n« they were when Qneen 
Victoria won for herself and Her Imperial 
Line the deep nnd abiding affection of the 
Indian people. 

India to day stands on the threshold 
of great changes. It is our earnest prayer 
that those changes may bring lasting peaeo 
and conteatment to Your Majesty's Indian 


It is my pmjer, no less than nij’ firm 
belief, that tins bond of spirit may prove 
also n bond of peace. Some of you are, 
with a few happy evceptions, about my 
own age. I pmy for the continu.ance "of 
God's blessing on jour labours with 
Uis help. 


I will work on with you in tho years 
that remain for that object which has ever 
been nest to my heart— the welfare of the 
mother Muntry, the Dominions overseas and 
In^their happmess. their good repute. 
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TUB VICEBOY’S MESSAGE 
H. E. Tho Viceroy's Message, eoa\e>mg 
India's greetings to His ilajcsty, on tho 
occasion Nsas felicitously woi tied. “LojiUty 
to tUc King-Rniiioror U andhas nUrays been 
tho abiding faith of tho Indian peoide said 
His Excellency, 

and while it is impossible in these days 
of chango and developnicot to expect the 
many millions in India to be fiee horn all 
fttiesa anvl stiain which coiiica with tho 
dosiio for political adxnnce. Ills Majesty 
the King-Emperor can rest assnretl that 
he is bold above and apart from such 
nioiemcnU and that we are all dexoledly 
loyal to the King Emiieior's Throne 
and person. 

Anil in a R\v\«tyvK;nt htoadeast speech to 
the people of India. Hia Ext ellrncy dwell on 
Indiiv’agieatiindimforgettiihlo coutrihiition to 
tho Empire at iv time of crisis 

Nexer was the dciolion and loyally of 
tho Princios and pcoplo of India to their 
BoNttrelgn shown to greaUr adxantago than 
during tho four years of the Great War. 
when they shared to tho full all tho ternblo 
saeriflceti made to secure the safety and 
security ot the Empire. 

The Viceroy struck a personal note and 
went on to obserxe : 

It has liccn by good fortune for sixteen 
of tbox* twentyflie xears to .haxe Imvm 
eloNcl) iiMsociatt''! with the inteu-«il of 
India and her people. Th(*seyeatsh.t\elH-cn 
tome full of Iiiteu'st and not without 
anxiety. I lime seen the Princes and 
lx«plo of India gixing of their troht during 
four year* ot the Cm’svt War and loyally 
and whole- hrnrledty taking their full shares 
ia hefping fa sevtrre the Mhty of the 
British Throne andintegnlyandsecunty 
of ail yiarti ot the British Empire. Iharo 
witnessed the immensedexelopments that 
have taken place dunng these years io oil 
bmaches of our administmtnc work for 
promoting the welfare and prosperity of 
alt clash's of our people. J have taken my 
share in promoting the grrat advance 
that haa taken place in all nuttera 
eonnecte«l with self goremment. I have 
seen India steadily moving forwvird towards 


full and edual sUtus .and partnership with 
other DoniinionB under our Sox ereign s role. 

THE IJ0DSE8 OF PARLIAMENT 
Yefc another impressive ceremony in con- 
nection with the .Tuhilee celebrations was tho 
historic presentation of addresses to tho King 
hy both Houses of the British Pailiamont. 

The Lord Chancellor read the address on 
hohaU of the Loids and tho Speaker on 
behalf of the Commons, and in accoidanco 
with ancient precedent, they composed tho 
Addrt'sses thoinseUcs without consultation 
with tho respectivo Houses. 

In the com so of a notable speech in reply 
to the aildrCBscs, His Majesty tho King said : 

The Mother of Parliaments and her 
chidren grown to full staturo stand now 
upon o<ioal terras m a common nllegianM 
to tho Crown. Tho unity ol tho British 
Empire is no longer cxpicssod by Bupiemftcy 
of the time honoured Parliament at 
Westrainster. The Crown is Uio historic 
symbol uniting tho great family of nations 
and races scattered in every quarter of 
the earth. 

lUsfemng to India, llm iUiosty said: “I 
especially welcome llio representatives of the 
Indian Kmpiie. 

This, my Palace at Westminster in tho 
mighty heart of tho Kmpiie, istlioverv 
cradle of our envied Parliamentary 
iiislituUonH. Ilcie is tho anvil wheicv'U 
our coimium law was forged to hetoine tho 
joint mlieiiUnce of the UiiileJ States lUid 
our own community of jiooplcs. 
lialer on in the luldress, the King ohaorved : 

* socffnp of priifo and tfiuntriifnesa 

that the perf<>tt harmony of our 
parliamcniary system has surviveil the 
shocks which in recent years have 
dwtroyed other empires and other liberties. 
Our ancient constitution, ever adaptable to 
change, lias during my reign faced and 
conquered penis of warfare never 
conceived in earlier days and met and 
Mtisfied new democratic demands both at 
home and overseas. 



INDIAN AFFAIRS 


BY “ AN INDIAN 

Ur. )la<iriiHt' Uiiilon 

W E welcome Mr. Andrews back to India 
after his arduona iabowra abroad 
on behalf of our cQuntrimen. It » 
evident from hia reply io «n 

intcrviower that the Ea?t African question 
is becoming moie and more ticklish. 
The situation both m Zanzibar and Kenja 
has gone from bad to worse But 

boycott of Zanzibar cloves as a protest 
against the Wliite’s action should be resorted 
to only as a last step. The confiscation of 
the Kcnja Highlands tor Euroiieans is a 
serious d-Migct to Indians. Tina, said 
Mr. Aodreivs, could onlj be prevented by a 
icr> strong stand made bj the Ooiernnicot of 
India. We can only hope that Mr Andrews' 
niissioo to Simla will cuh»t their active 
suvi^oct to a vec^ cigUteous cause. 
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will. As a politician, his astute- 
ness and industry — qualities that made the 
triumph of the Congress so complete 
m the recent elections — have been 
phenomenal. Both the President of 
the Congress and the Tamil Nad 
Congress Committee paid fitting tributes 
to his long and valued record of pahlic 
service. It is, indeed, hard to fill the void 
created by his retirement, but all-~not alone 
among Congressmen — who have watched his 
brilliant leadership of his party will wish 
for his spwdv retuin to public life. 

OiinasUVt Wsiiiina 

Sir ChimanUI Schalvad, the Liberal loader, 
subjects the Government of India Bill na it 
emerges from Parlmment. to a cntiml 
analjsis He has consistently criticised tho 
Government's proposals at every stage and 
now thut ' 


e. I.'i aitlrsmsit 

Only last month wo noted with regret the 
retirement of Pr. Ansan from Congress, 
quickly ou the hecU of that retirement has 
followed the resignation of another slalwart 
of the Coognvwi— .Mr. C. Rij'WOiutlarhnri 
For eighteen jears. C. Ik. ns he is affee 
tionatelj e.illed. has everci'eil a spell over 
tho Congress second onl> to that of the 
^.lahatnviK v\Ko>« shrewd judgment of men 
.h.aJ already markcl him (C. R.) out as his 
. fight hand man .tn iotelIectu.vl to the core, 
C. Ik has been described ns the brain of 
tbo Ciandhtvn luavenient and his enemies 
did not bevlate to attribute to him all tbo 
malevolenroota suhtlcasrnc}. But everyone 
knows that he is the one di*eiplc whounder- 
slaads tho Master's gospel ansht and 
interprets it with conviction. Indeed, C. R. 
shares with Gandhiji much of bis fascination 
tor asceticiim, bis gra-p of fundamentals, 
bis genius for dwleetics and bis 
U 


the authorities io England have not tho 
least intention of respecting Indian opinion 
and they ate detorminod to impose on 
India a constitution which has evoked n 
strong and universal disapprohytion. 


he gwea a final warning to Oovemment 
not to scare away Congressmen who, having 
realised the futihtj of direct action have 
wiseU "adopted the constitutional and 
Piirluamentary mentality ”. The attitude of 
the Government, however, has been to put 
Congressmen on their mettle sod " drive 
them to try onco again their old heroics ". • 


I feel that the results of the treatment 
of the Congress Opposition is going to 
ho very detrimental both to this country 
and to the Government. The last meeting 
of the All India Congress Committee is a 
warning: for. there various motions Ufa 
coniniuoistic Clmrvcter sponsored by the 
Socialist Party wore defeated only by 
small majonlies. It is not safe to assume 
the self compl.itent attitude that Jubbul- 
jiore showed that the Congress was a 
divided house . itshouedthat the S«ialist 
creda was rising and that if they capture 
the Congre-a machine, it will be a bad day 
for Government and India. * 
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Gindhijri Dptimiim 

Loading a public piajei' Congress 

House in Bombay, Gandbiji once again 
affirmed hia great faith in tbc efticacy of 
pra>or. “It c\cr there is one pet son who 
ought to bo diaheartened, it must be mi self,” 
ho ob6er\ed in tones of lohust optimism. 

“ but I am not disheartened in the least, 
seeing uhnt all I see aioiind mo in the 
country." Gandhiji’e optimism is not only 
unfailing but infectious and ho iiitssed on to 
add : " 1 know disappointment shall not find 
a place in my heart and prajor has pio\ed on 
immense source of strength." Oandlnii 
wound up with a mcsaige of puajer. pence 
and perseverance. “Tho gates of Swaraj." 
ho mldcd chaiactcnsticallv, “had alwnvs 
remained open.” 

If the people actiuiicd courage to work 
up their programme, small and light ns it 
was, such as revival of village mdiistrics. 
Khadl propagation, Hindu Muslim unitv. 
and llarijan uplift, they would soon enter 
. tho ixirtaU of Swarnj. 

If Swaraj was taken away from Iho 
hands of IndiaiiA, it could he again 
seemed through prayer, iieaee and 
perseverant striving. 

Csagrtti ud Olfici 

Speaking at Kumlwkon.vm, Mr. Satyamurti 
who has succeeded Mr. Ttnjagop.il.aclmriar as 
President of .the Tamil Nad Congress 
Committee, expressed the hope Ih.at 
Congressmen would J>e ruling the Provinres 
Within eighteen months from now. That is 
Ui say. not only that Congressmrn will 
contest and capture the majority of Mats in 
the Provincial T.*'gislaturea, but that they will 
accept ofllcoa under the new con&tilation 
it only to show the diflereiicc between the 
Justice rule and the Congresa rule. It may 
un<louWcdIy be his iversonal view, and 
an intelligent anticipation of things, 
it is a pronouncement in the 


right duection le-aving littlo room for doubt 
as to what they will do if Congrossmen 
aro returned in sufliciont numbers to 
form a stiong government. For tho Socialist 
resolution at Jubbulpoie seeking to commit 
the Congress to a policy of non-acceptance of 
offices must be embarrassing to the 
Parliamentary Board, which is quite 
competent to deal witti issues as they arise. 
Foi, os the Httaiada contends: 

The wording of the P.vtna i-csolution, 
which biought into being tho 
P.irliamentary Board is clearly in favour of 
woik in tho Icgislatuics, There is no 
idiice in it for .v policy of negation or 
obstMKtion. Acceptance of olfices in 
Pi-ovtnilal Legislatures is a natural and 
inevitable outcome of the policy of the 
Patna icsohitions. Those who want to 
prevent Congicssmon fiom taking offices 
really want a change in tiie pohoy laid 
down at Pal nil. 

Us Chslliirt' Diputstlsn Is Csgisad 
Thijah Sir Anuamalui Chettiar, who led tho 
Bunna Indian delegation to England, has 
ihKued a sutemont in which ho soys that 
their giievaiices woio listened to by the 
Secretary of State with Kympathy and 
understanding. The delegation is satisfied 
that ** the {losition in a great deal better than 
wliat It wtiK under the Indi.a Bill, ns it was 
origimUly presented to the House of 
Commons". Tfu* Ilujah says tliat tho 
Stxrctary of Btato Irusl to meet their. 

demands iiiun* thim h.ilf way. t' 

Aaart'ftiilLof the ivjircsentations made 
by tho delegation, the Govcriiiiiont agreed 
to limit the right of the Burmew* 
loigislatiire to rcstritt immigration of 
UQskilU-d liiliniir from India by mention of 
the Kvmo in tho Instrument of Instnictions. 
by amending tbe Bill Ic^iv ing the Chrltiars 
free to ih^jvose of the lands Ibcy were 
forced to take i>osM-hKion to wbomsoever 
thoyplcaM'd. giving a scat to Cbettiarein 
the Burma Council and idacing Slafc 
saujects nnd Ilntish Indian subjects in the 
sAino level in Burma, 
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Tkt S•■lk Urltas Prtblca 

S>cd lluj Ah. tho New Ai>inl for •» 
Soulh Afribi. luul i* will tribute tu 

the hirih clunitUr of the I’nmK'i". G«o* 
lk'rtzo({, urxl lii» OoM-rnimiil at u nxeul 
Luncheon in C*ii>o Town. The) Iiavi* luxii 
old fnend* binco Uxo Sillleim nl of 19-7. und 
they hpokc with x'-|iLxl vk.iniith wul i»t>t>ro 
tiation of e.wh other. Hiil the xmaMoo 
wa* dv»tnxi}m»l»«‘xl h> tlio i'rv»euc«* ol Uic 
ncll kno'ixn tnt\illir uixl ikuthor Mr. 
Cunningham Gnxh-xin uho niHjhx' iii>l>nixinKl> 
of the tnih.xn AgetiV* idiafut » ‘ In* 

The 'lueotions uliith bulli mi Urgii) iti llx- 
c>c» of the divillerti of the L'luuu mhI 
Mr. Cunninahaiw, im' ««l) to U* luvndW U> 
South AfncAnit . un<iutlh un. rniitf 


the lie*ftblioUriog Stale*.'' Mr. PalwardhaiJ. 
)io««->er. ttJitue* m iho SrrriuU «/ {lului that 
“ the eo talli-J i>olii) of lion interfxniiw* i* 
iiuon*i«tenl uith tlic titxn.ion of tie 
Conitr*""* organiwition to iiithido the St.*t«» 
He iIxK-* not Hunt the C«»ngnn»lo 
lilwlge It** If to uo) <hlhtile nttioo. but ho 
emloriM-* Mr C.iiidhi'* ix'»ajliition ui Hio 
A I C Ctimmiltxe. rij . 

llint Um* 411U mU of the tmhau htat< * arc 
lut inuxh ttm eociii'ni of tin’ Indoxit 
NmOoimI a* ttiOM* of tiio {mviiIu 

uf ftnliBli Iixlu iimi iiKBuri* them it* full 
RiililMitl III tlii-ir «triik’ul>’ for freitloiii. 
lUlM* tbr»t< 

Mr Maioi SiiiNtUr* kim-ixIi at the l.ikt 
tnextiuuof the Sh>iiili.i) rh.imU r of CoinineuH' 
wa* ihanu ten>liuill> oiitaiKiIiin. Thfcro wilm 


be went on to uUd 

SVbiil etnVe* ino in niurVot digu-c >» 
wbat ui'i>c!ura to 1*3 nliiiost imm-r*Al 
indifference to the Ino gnitl •iimtioo* of 
the n.vlitcB and of the In'liaii iM>(>iitation 
AUhoiiKli not rii*' for inimiilmte 
bolulian, thi'y uill un<louhie<ll) fM.-<ome 
burning in the near fultiri' It 1* not to 
bo HUpiioacil that Iiiiha, xt lien otiie •be ba* 
rcccited hir cunklilulion. will took with 
indilTercnce on the i>oiiilioii urberfiliow 
eountoHien fBtxiially in Natal, 
tiatritt tbt ilttii 

Tho CongrtBH, uliile •) injialliiMUg with 
Staten peoi'le in llieir Hnexuiiceii, baa 
‘iDtcrfcrcd in Ibtir alTaira. ofixioub}) with 
view not to cmli.irranti tbo rulem who aic 
_ by DO incait* <]mle frx-u from Iroiibip* of tiuir 
o'bD. A ccitain BCLtiun of ibo |>retui. 
howcMT, uiiinot rexoiicilu ilaelf to this 
attitudu of indifTcieniu to State* Kiibjictii. 
Obvioubty CongicKS attitude i* dtUntxd by a 
Benue of caution. Thu older men of tbo 
CongrcBB iiigui^d: "LctuH not ding them 
into the fray and jeop.irdwc ttieir pont'ion 
already so dilllcult and couiphurlGil. Tho 
battle of frecdoni won in lintiBh India 
can hardly fail to have ita lepeicstBicmB in 


lioinl ■» what be tbiid in regard to 
GoicriiHnl* inghii of tbrir duty to Ihi* 
counto Their il.iiin Ibiil they uro 
Hafxguariiing Italian iiiterint* in Indin, bu 
•hXid. ih*.* »i>t I'Mkte ximUduni.e “ bemuko of 
«liiit liu*) have fnihil to do iibroiui And 
wbixt '* tliur rix-ord librnnd f 


Comi>taiiilk Imxc Ulii iLU'i\i>d by our 
ClMxnd*.r of ill triiitmont and ihccnciinatioii 
ugam*t liiiliaiiB fioiii mail) luirtk buch an 
Co* bill Chiti.i Jii\a, Cl-} Ion iiiid Singiti>orc'. 
The {lOKilion of InilmitN m South Afrkiv 
and Kin>a IS alno eaiiKuig unxKt). lathi-' 
iiiatUr of tho iiiillo l>rnhk'iii of ^anziUiir. 
OoM-riniii-iit hiuu ruihd tin* country niid 
Ukwxm-Kc* m Ml far ii* they ba\o fajlr .1 to 
ciirr) out Uiu riibiuiiiimialjoiiB of oxen 
their own Iriinlcd oltkir. Ih it nut Iragut 
tliul. xxbilo the) uio i-onililainmg that tho 
Indwvn xiucKtioii 1* *0 unpoitant in Britibli 
l>olilic<i to da). Sir Samuel Huaro lias had 
to I'Ul hiH tail lalxxi-en hik two fogs in tbo 

lOixUer of Indiana abroad f A oiiiglu pieto 
of good ^xt>rh in lonncction xxith Indians 
abroad, a* in llio umo of Zanzibar, xxoiild 
haxo a more leuBHuniig ofTwt about 
England's gencia) iittituJo and lur fiono 
fidtt 111 leguid to India than all tbo 
Hl’Pcals from tho Secictary of 6UtO 
doxxnxxarils niuJo to Indians to trust 
Government and to xrork the new 



WORLD EVENTS 


By Prof. A. J. SABNDEIIS, u.a., Ph.D. 


THE LEVQUE COUNCIL 


T he League ot Nationa Council Meeting 
and the Stiei^a Conference dealing 
\MtU Germanj’s learruament take dist place 
in woild e\cnts of importance last month. 
It was understood cvGr> one that some 
piotest must bo made against German>’B 
action m bieaktng awaj from the Veibailles 
Treaty, the League baa no force, that la 
phjsiud foite, to punish a rcc.tkiii.\nt n.ition 
but it does have <i good deal of powci id 
auinmoning public opinion against analioo 
which Oouta treaty obligations Fmntc look 
tbc lead and was Buppoilcd by all the huger 
powci's ot Europe. The debate on the 
resolution biouglit out some strong con* 
doinnatioa ot Gcrinau>'s unitalcial repudia- 
tion of treaty obligations. 

A strong rcprcscntatiic commiltco fioui 
Thirteen SUtes mos appointed b> tho 
Coiinul to consider and recommend economic 
and lliiiincial mcasuies to be .ippUcnl in 
fiituru to any State which undangc-is |>c.u.c 
by the unilalei.iI lepudiatioii of inteinutiODal 
obligations. 


THE hTKESC COSIEllKSCB 
Germany's action in rc.iriuing c-ilkal 
together at Sties.i the three powers, Praiirc. 
Great BriUio and ItiUy . to Ulk ocer the 
situation. Mr. lUmsay'MacDonald eiprcssod 
the spirit of StiTh.i when ho aaid : 


Tluit ho wished the German people knew 
how deeply gncml their s>iiiii.itliclic w«.U. 
wishers weio at the latest handling 
of Ihcir gricMiuccs. and ho 
hey c;ould see that it was not only 
tbcir duty but to their interest, not onh 
tbcir honour, but tlicir wisdom to join 
other nutious to make an lulenuate 
roatnbulion low.uds huildmg iip mitual 
trust and confide nee. 


The object of the Conference .it Blrcsa was 
to hear reporU of the British. SliUspjcq-* 


visits to the European countiies — Sir John 
Simon to Beilin, and Captain Anthony Eden 
to Moscow', Wareaw and Piague. 

The actual lesults of tho Confeicnco weie 
leported to the Biitisb House of Comnions 
by the Prime Minister, Mr. Kamsay 
MacDonald He said that tho three powers 
were agreed in stiongly condemning 
Gcriii.iQy's resohe to rc.irui in the face of her 
treaty oblig.itions. Tlicy were agtoed on tho 
need of an E.isteia Peace P.i.ct, and they 
stood fiiuily for the independence of Austiia. 

AMERICt AND TUE LEAGUE 
Qoimany's witlidiawal fiom the Laiguo 
h.i8 been followed by tho cntiy of Russia 1 
some Americans are wondering whether 
Americas entiy into tho Le<iguo might not 
follow Japan s withdmw.il. Senator Popo is 
favour.ibic but on these conditions : 

1 That tho obligations of the 
Covenant of tho Leugtio uio to Ihi 
iiitcrpictcd m hauiiony with tho 
Kellogg Pact. 

2. Tliikt iiieinbcrfibip of tho League 
would m no ciiciiinsUncvs oblige tho 
United States to send troops into a 
foreign couiitiy. 

MKU’B B1L\LR JUIIILEE 
The outburst of congratulation and loyalty 
which char.'itlcribcd Their M.ijostios' Silver 
Jubilee, not only fioni the British nations 
but idso fioin many other nations ns well 
W.IS really wondci ful ; tho House of Windsor 
has provc-d lobe the cement which has 
bound the Biitish world together in a 
remaikable way duiing one of tho most 
trying times in niodcin history. 

punug tho twenty five years of Their 
^iepics' Reign, wo i^sscvl through Iho 
tctnblo iKiiod of warconlhct; that was 
followed by a period of Britisli Expansion and 
Co-operaUon. In . that period the Locarno 
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Treaties were siene'l: In]i>erial Preferenfo _ 
os expressed m Uie Ottawa Agrtcmcnt was 
accepted and put into operation tiirougliout 
lIiB British Conimonwtallh . the 
Washington and London Conferemea linritcd 
n.ual expenditure, and the Kellogg Peace 
Pact outlawed war , hut cspcdall} >ini>ort.»nt 
for the British toloni.il nations was the 
Imperial Conference which gianled absolute 
independence to the daughter nations of the 
ComniODwc.ilth. 

FilA^CE nCMlIVS COhNEHSATIOS 
Following the British example, the French 
Premier M. I*»'a!, and M. LitMnoff the 
Ttuasian Commi8s.»rj’ for Foreign Alfair*. 
haxe indulged m talhs which haxc wore th.m 
local interest. It shows that we areenlonog 
a new method of conducting the Department 
of Foreign Affair's . it makes for greater 
possibility of friendship, and wc hope il will 
result m better understanding than Ibe old 
wa> of formal notes aod long correspondence. 

Two things of great imt>ortancc uio 
cmeigiog fioQi the talks they aie the 
agreement to ratify the Franco Soviet Treaty 
which has been miscarrying, and the 
conditions attaching to concluding an 
Eastern European Pact of non Aggression. 
Both these movements axe of mayor mtercst . 
they cement the former Franco Russian 
friendship and they suppoit an Eastern 
European Pact which is Iho counterpart of 
the Locarno Treaty for Western Eiinn>e. 
Both these treaties bare for their object the 
maintenance of peace in Europe. 

SEW ZEALAJiD 

Both New* Zealand and Australis are 
preparing for General Elections, and the 
British General Election is not far off. 
Austraha has at present a coalition 
government which may develop later or at 
the nelt election into a National Gov eroment. 
The opinion la expressed that New Zealand 


is about to have n KationiU Govcrnnicot, for 
Iho two Largest Parties— tho United Part) . 
led by tliD Prime Minister Mr. Forbes, and 
the Reform Party led by tlio Minister of 
L-mds. Mr. Ihinsom — are uniting. This new* 
alignment will upyve.il to the volern in the 
fortheotning Genenil Election as Nationiilisti*. 
There is niudi to he said for a N'ationiil 
Cioverumcnt. and one cun believe that tbo 
niovcnient will grow Ainenca is faccil 
witli .1 growing Sociiilisiii it is not Icx) much 
to believe that at the next Prc-nidenlial 
election, sonic scheine of iiinuii between tho 
Republic.ins and the Deuiocnitics in a 
N ational Goveniiuent may ho tried to save 
tho United States CapiluIiKin from hciog 
submerged by Socialism. The British and 
the New Zealand Nation.il (iovernniutits may 
have a good de.il of inllucncu iifion thu 
form of Amciicun government m the next 
few years. 

D O N G R E ’ S 

BALAMUXT 

Is used successfully for the 
last 50 years in India. in treat- 
ing weak and rickety children 
and making them strong and 
healthy. Why not try it for 
your child and watch for result? 

K. T. DONGRE & Co., 
Cirgtno, BOMBAY. 
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By “SBIVAS" 


TOE JIONEV JIAKKLT 

T he iifiiod imdcv icview was one of 
luonoj and low giltedgu luitcs. Up to 
the moinoiit of wilting llieio ib no tdgn o( 
easo iu the nionc’> niaiket, though giltedge 
hat. bhown towards Ihu end an appieuahle 
hniiroAcmcnt. The tight money conditions 
have continued without any ah.vteinent. It 
is signilicant that the btimgeucy has 
continued in the tuco of a fiersiblent 
CNCCbS of treasury bills uiatuiilies over bales 
extending over iioaily two inunUis. The 
change may bo eabtly underbtood from tho 
fact that whcKvis at the end of 1991 the 
toUl voUmio of ticasury bills outsUodiog 
stood at 90'82 cioies lu tho middle of May. 
the total uiuio down to as low as lU. 9'14 
ciores. Except for twoor tliiee wevksm early 
January, there has been no week m the New 
Vear when the market was not gutting 
largo biiius from tho Qovernment by way of 
ircaMury bills inatunlies. li wdl bo 
rcmoiubcied that fiom March 0 to April 17 
there were no s.ilus of treasury bills 
wbatboever. Even theieaftui. the Rubervo 
B.ink. which has taken charge of tho 
Government oiK’talions in the market hiuiiiot 
ventured to teiiilroJuco bales of mlermcdutu 
treasuo bills, and the weekly olTer baa been 
limited to Us. 1 croie. The luaxiiuiini offer 
by the inaikct on Uio weekly hmcIiou iLiys 
during tho hist lUo weeks is only 11*. Isc 
lakhs, from whiili it may las gathered that 
tho inaikct is hardly in a iwsilion to lend to 
the Government on short term bill*. The 
av cpago of ucix-pltd lenders lias stood more 
or less still at Us. hl2 per cent, i^r annum. 
Even boch umounU as have Uen scenrid 
during the weekly s.ilcb, it said, are derived 
only lrcm,»iecial quailus «cd cngbl 


not to bo legaidcd as anything like the 
bunilub resources of tho money matket 
plotter. It need haidly bo added that during 
this poiiod Govornmont have also been 
puichastng bterhng fiom the Banks. 
To the hitter, this has been the 
only means of replcnibhing their cash 
halanc*cs. In bpite of this inllovv of money’, 
the maikot has cxpciiencod such htiingcuoy 
AS it has not known for a long time. 

It 18 no wonder, tbcieforo, that in 
bucli btiingcnt conditions tho giltedge 
maikct lins been cxtiemely weak. Readers 


of these columns aio fully avvaio 
that fauico tho hist (juartor of 
DccciDher. when the banks, paitieolarly tho 
Imi>ciial Dank, disposed dt largo blocks of 
wtunties fiom tbcir holdings, tho 
Goveninicnt secuntics niuikct dias been 
siiffciiog fiom im uxcobs of bciips, prices have 
been at an ovtiemely low level owing to tho 
deoil Weight of now burips. There was. 
tbtfiufoic, a demand that tho authorities 


by cffecliug an expansion of currency and, on 
the otlu-i, uducothuvolumoofscripsintho 
udUxlgo market by piiiclmbing securities from 
tho open maikcl. Bl.ungely enough, tho 
auUioiiUeH were deaf to ull Urn apixials in 
this UhuU. It w ouiy 
UuMrve Rank is uiidcistood to have effected 
puichases of appiccmble blocks of sccuiities, 
Tho effc-ct of such a leductiou m scrips and, 
’^h.vt ,« ,,,0,^.. conlidenco 

by tbo knowlc-dgo that tho 
aulhor.tu-s have utter .ill come to tho rcscuo 
or tho Bdtedgu market have biought about a 

nw m the pneo of scciirities. aj percent. 

IS quoU-d at about lU. 05 us 

which ruled during last month. . % . . . 
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BII.VBU STANDARD 

SlUer Las continued during tLo {lenocl 
under review to prOMdo tLo major Minsalion. 
After the American Go; ernment cITecled two 
6ucccsai\e increases in their otJlcial price tor 
newly mined American silver, the interest 
has shifted from the fate of the metal to the 
currencies that are closely related to silver. 
It is doubtful if, when they emlnrVed on iLo 
present Silver PiircLaso Policj the American 
authorities im.agmed to themselves the pre 
diRiment in which the silver stamLvnl and 
silver-nsing countries would find themselves 
in. Possibly, they thought that these coiin 
tries would be overflowing with gratitude to 
Amencn for raieiog the value of the mcUl. 
of which presumably they had large stocks 
In any caso, it seems unlikely that Amcric.no 
statesmen could have seen clearly the roper 
eassioDS of their policy on China. Mexico 
and India It is well known that of tbeso 
three coontries, China was the Arst tol>o 
hard hit. The rise in the price of the metal 
and the inercaecd demand for it abroad 
caused an export of silver from Ciiina The 
Chinese Government tried to persiiailc the 
American Government to slow down in tbe 
policy on the ground that an increase id the 
price of silver had the effect of overvaluing 
the Chinese currenc) with all its attendant 
consequences of an inciease in imports and 
retarding of exports. Rut .-va Amcricadid not 
show herself to be in a mood to arcomiiiodalo 
herself to the convenience of China, Cliina 
was obliged to lev> an export duty 
on silver. thus causing a rirtaal 
abandonment of the silver standard. Sin(» 
then, China has had comparatively lese 
interest in the American Silver Policy. The 
two reasoned" increases in the American 
otBcial price of silver were effected after the 
negotiations between China and Arnica 
broke down, 


\Vbat IS of importance to India i>* that 
the tiho III the price of silver to uhoul SCd. 
has raised tho ‘luestion as to what the 
Authorities III India would do m c-.niio silver 
rose to os much as t9</. ikt ounce. For at 
that level the bullion value of the rujx-o 
would exceed Its token value and holdeni of 
silver would natiinilly he tempted to melt 
com and sell it ns hiilhon. The question 
WAS ActiiAlly raised on the floor of the IIoiiso 
of Common* by Mr O. liCvvis. and in 
reply to his intcrpeilation, the Under* 
Seoretiiry of Stale for India could only say 
that tho developments were liemg carefully 
watched It is not known on what lines the 
authorities are lliinkmg out the solution to 
the problem that would niise when nilvcr 
reaches the 40c/ level It has been suggested 
that the rupee I oins should he lecallecl and 
replaced by coins of a lower silver content. 
This IS obviously one of the few course^ open 
to any Goveinment. and It has been 
adopted by Mexico and lately by Italy. Rut 
in India, it would he adniinidralhcl)' 
impossible It contains also the danger of 
inising bcrious niis.vppichensions id tho 
mind of the rural public ns to tho 
bonaAdes of llio Government. Tho 
other courbc is to nii»c tbo exchange 
value of the rupee, t>o that tho riipco would 
continao to lie in oxcobb of tho value of tho 
Oliver eontiwivcd m vt Tlviawaa done in tbe 
crisis of 1918. and tho practical results are a 
warning against their icpetition. A rise in 
tho gold value of tho lupeo would disorganisa 
our pneo stiucturo and our foreign trade. 
The best course would. thcieCore, bo for the 
Government of India to see their stocks of 
silver in such .a way that they will keep 
within the silver agreement and at the same 
time defeat the American attempt to raise 
silver to inconvenient levels. 



DIARY OF THE MONTH 

Apr. 27. The Council of State is prorogued, Mny 18. The Tamil Nad Congress Committee 


Apr. 28. The U. P. Kis.m Confcienco passes 
a resolution uiging the leduction of 
land rc\enue. 

Apr. 29. Piesidcnt Itooscvclb issues a 
warning ag.iinst letting War Office's 
secrets. 

Apr. so. A. K. Fazl Haq is eleeled Major 
of Calcutta. 

May 1. Pandit Kiishna Kanta MalsMja is 
returned to the Assembh unopposed fioni 
Benarcs-Gorakhpur Constitiiencj . 


elects Mr. S. Satjamurti as President 
in place of Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar 
tesigned. 

May 14. Sir Denjs Bray is re-appointed 
member of the India Council. 

May 13. Filipinos i oto in favour of tho new 
Philippine Constitution, 

May 10. The Indian Hockey. Team beat 
Western Australia by a wide margin in 
their Oiiening match. 

Mny 17 Mr. E. E Sbipton, leader of tho 
1980 Eycrest Expedition Survey Party. 


May 2. The Fmneo So\iet Pact of Mnliial 
Assistance is signed. 

May 8. 'Geneinl Goenng of Germany 
announces that Germany is icnrmed to 
the full in Air Force. 

Mny 1, FjX-Premier Vciiuclos is sentcucod 
to death by the Athens Court filarluil. 

May 5, Tho International Cotton Congieas 
meets in Borne. 

May C. India edebrates wiUi gieat ecUl 
n. M. Uio lung's Silyei Jubilee. 

May 7. BignorJliissohm orders molnUH.ilioi» 

to meet the situation in Abyssinhy. 

Mays. Tho Dominion Repiebontatiyes le.ad 
their Jubilee Addicsscs to Their Majedies 

at the Throne Boom m London. 

May 9. Tho AU-India Astronomers’ Confer- 
ence ineeta in Indoro under tho presidency 
of Pandit Hatlii Bai Sastri of Jamnagar. 
May 10 . Bit Charles Kendall, Jndge of 
AUahaliad High Couit, meets with a fatal 
motor accident and is killed. 

M«y 11. Tl,« linllim Entcl, Contertneo 
meets in Bucharest. 

May 12, Marahal l-iUadsli (Pol.and) iadrad. 


aruves with his party in Bombay. 

Mav 18 Mr. Mohanlal P.andjn. old 
CO worker of Mr Gandhi and tho flrst 
Satjftgrahi prisoner in India, is dead. 

Mny 19 Indian Journalists meet in Calcutta 
and protest against Bengal Oovernment's 
Iwo re. Iho Detenus D.ay. 

May 20. Repoit of the London Tribunal on 
lodo-Bui ma financial relations is publishod. 

May 21. Tlie League Council begins its 
wsssion at Gene\a under the presidentship 
of M. LitoMiiolT. 

May 22. Ilmr Hitler in a speoch to the 
Beichstag jiislifies the ic.um.ament of 
Gcciiiaiij. 

Mny 2.1 Nehru s.ailfl for 

Europe and is Been oJt at Bombay by 
Gandhiji and CongrcBs leaders. 

24. The Beconn.ais&anco Party of the 
E%c^t Expedition leave Darjeeling for 


* nctcpis the Longuo's coi. 

Abj8,i„iandi.i,uto. 

(or (Isins qnotna. 

on t] 

Mav 27 n **''"'»■ 

11*. B'..»l*iin'Sr"nS:‘'"‘ 




Select Coxstitutioss of the World Creed op the Dauntless. By Frank B- 
Br B. Shha Rao. ii_v (A\ailable of Whitney L N. Fowler & Co., London. 


G. A. Natcvan & Co. Madras. Rs. 10) The book, according to the author, is a 

Smc£ the War, almost erery constitution 10 presenUtion of constructive thought and 
the world has been in the melting pot Some principles for those who would be undaunted, 

hare been swept away and many new unaffected by adverse beliefs or by external 

constitutions have come into being with new things victorious in the realisation of tbeir 

features. In IndianUo, daring the lastdecade. innate power to overcome. There are fonr 

constitution making has been the bobby of sections* Living Mctorionsly, Belaxatlon 
many politicians. A new constitution is on and Prayer, Health and Demonstration, 

the anvil, and no wonder there is widespread and Smiles and Happiness. The book 

demand for knowledge of other models. This is already very popular and the third 
Mr. SbivaBao has attempted to supply. For, revised edition now before us is sufGcient 
the book under review gives the framework evidence of ita popularity, 
of no less than a score of present day — 


coDvtitiitiODs. Those of os who are 
anxious to hanicicr out n very desirable 
constitution for Indi'i, have only to acquaint 
ourselves with the nature and working of 
the Tarions constitutions of the world 
A knowledge of the constitutions of the 
Irish Free State and the U. S. of America, 
of the lungdoms of Belgium, Norway and 
Sweeten ; of the Republics of France, 
Poland. Estlionia, Czechoslovakia, of the 
G’enrtsa Ketcfi «n J the ffiissinn Sonef , 
the Cnion of South Africa, the Coramon- 
woalth of Australia, the Dominion of Canada, 
the Swiss Confederation and the Sfatnte of 
Westminster wiU certainly go for to help 
us evolve a suitable constitution for 
our country. 

M 


Book of Rast Biulb op Indu. By 
Mahatma Tulsidas. Rendered into English 
by Banprasad Sostri Luzao & Co., London, 
Tulsidas, the poet saint of the sixteenth 
century, was at once a scholar and a devotee, 
and his story of Rama is as great n classic in 
Bvodv as Valmiki’s is in Sanskrit. Both 
versions of the Epics are popular and 
current among the peoples of Hindustan, 
nnd generations of men and women have 
listened to the songs of the masters with the 
rapture nnd ecstasy of devotion. And yet 
they are in substance and m arrangement 
different from each other, Mr. Hariprasad 
Sastn's rendering retains much of the 
music and charm of the original and 
inspired ‘ Book of Bam'. 

;.=P\ 
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The Rosiance op Reality. By Janet 
Chance. With a Preface by Olaf Stapledon. 
George Allen and Unwin, London. 58 .nct. 

Unwillingness to face reality and an 
eagerness to escape into phantasies of our 
own creation are cbaiactcristio of all human 
beings at all ages and in all wallas of hfc. In 
our own iclalionships, pu\atc and public, we 
dovoutl) cherish illusions which we fondly 
bclie\o to bo the mninstvi of onr Ines. 
Romance, wo saj, mates life woith lixing and 
WQ seek this romance in illusions of our own 
cieation. The painful facts of sex and society 
are ovcilaid with imaginatno trash and a 
ftctitioua halo is cicatcd to luie the unwary. 
Rut the o\crlaid crust is never too stiong 
and, when it breaks, disillusionment is 
inevilahle. It is tho part of tho w ise legislator, 
reformer and citireii to recognise Ibis 
inovitahility and avoid illusions from the start. 
When wo ictiso hearing fiiiry taU# uWut 
ruality and look at icahty. as it is steadily. w« 
shall nc<iuiro a new jicst and enthusiasm 
which is more lasting and valiiaWo than all 
that our illusions could gho us. Our conduct 
could thou Ixj reguUted licttcr with Iom waste 
of energy. There would Iw no sham and 
hyi'ocnsy, no suhhcrihing in public to 
stand.ird 3 violaU-d in pnvule. no iHitriotic 
Ibg-waeging. no smug security in a world- 
order which must Iw the liest iWKsible Hiiite it 
U mailo by the Ix^t t>oshib 1 c good. Tlio 
rom.anra of illusions should give place to the 
romance of renlity, With tho negative yiart 
of Mrs. Clmnco’s {xxution therowillbe con- 
sidemblo agreement. Tliere is no certainly 
however, that what she calls rrsihty is iImII 
not illusion. If our profe«i«*d ideals are 
Vretences. on what warrant are we to belier* 
Uiat other ideals are less 60 7 Nor is it thecase 

that w e can abolish ideals altogether or 
science can supply our idea’s. Science give* 


us nt boat what it so far knows to be facts ; 
about the facts themseh es there is yet no 
certainty or fuiahty. By what then arc wo to 
logulatc onr lives? Docs Mrs. Chance do 
any more than suhstituto one set of illusions 
for another? It is questionable whether in 
tho last rcsoit, all ideals of practical conduct 
ai-o not illusions. Such a iccognition would 
load to the discaiding not of the ideals hut of 
exclusive identification with them ; tho conceit - 
of " I *' .ind “ iiuno " would bo lost, and there 
would be a giviiler ic.idinoss to change with 
the ncoils of the hour. This seems tho truer 
way to progicss. not to stop short with what 
tho author calls Reality, for the rocognition 
of which ns Reality there is no justification, 

Second Oppicr.n. By Taffrail (Captain 

Tnprcll Dorling, d.b.o., r.n.llUt.8., U.N.) 

Iloihht and Stoughton, Ltd, 7s, Cd. 

Tins 18 the story of life on iv cargo ship 
travelling from England to New Zealand by 
the Pttn.iin,i C.uial and across tho Pacific, It 
18 a travel atiouiit which vieualiitos vividly 
for U 8 the deUiU of iiioJcrn travel cxporicncP. 
The route di'hcnlKHl is fairly unfamiliar and 
« supyioitH a lomantio inteut.t. Ri^^’UO 
woik. Hlowawuys and piiales nicthothiro 

eviilmg availed of in tho 

liook. RjiJwy srriiiM to Ijo jK^shible even ill 
moihTn times, at h-aa in the nmole purls of 
the Pacific, The lonc hiding yiart of the lawk 
wadi^riplion oflho iitlrattivo features of 
New Zealiuid. A lo\c iiiten*st ia added to 
the story hy the K>cond ofilcor attratlmg the 
attcnlious of Dmna. a typical modem girl. 
»lw» wiints into tho story nt tho 
Panama region. n,.,ng t),o niece of one of 
tbe Oinxtors of the shipping comisxny, slio i« 
|n a losilio.n to work out a happy ili*stiny for 
her bcloiMh Tho Igxik is very plcawint 
^'swing and is also iDformative, 
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nEA\EN’B ilv DE8TI>atiox: A No\d. 
D> Thornloa Wilder. Lou^uituis. 7a. Gd. 
This ia a different hort of MorV from almt 
ono nould cxi>ect of tlio author of '’The 
Bndge of Sun Luis 1U‘> " and “ The Woman 
of Andros”. "Wilder Ims cIiuni;iHl the thaste 
ila&sical bt>lc and the high!) imuginatixo 
idols of these tuo \sorLs for a nurrution 
of the hiiintuul iirogresa from hi« 
23rd to the 211h birthd.vj of an American 
trarcllinti bulesiiiun in edmational hooks. 
George Bruah tiiuties m hinistdf all the 
idealism and cncrgi of the AuietM.in ntuen. 
and in the course of his bcuixh fur the right 
hfc.hecomea acrosiiiii.'in) slruiige uthoiilun's. 
Tho btor> is told in that rac> and vigorous 
sl)lo nhich MC assocutc with Sinclair Ia'wis. 
Brush has debaito oinnions about religion. 
Gasdbi, tho origin of man. smoking 
of cigarettes and Isioka. Naturally id bis 
progrcBs tonurds Ile.krea, his deslinatioD. ho 
lands himself in jail and gels loto many 
inroUed and muddled situations. In the 
Ust chajitcr be confesses " f iu.ido the 
mistake all my life of thinking Ih.at you could 
get better and belter until you acic iicifcct. ’ 
Tho narratiio goes atoug v\ilh a saiog and 
various tyiws of Aiiicnean life uic (■oraded 
before us. But thcro is alnays the fecliiig as 
one reads the novel that many other Ainciicaii 
authors could hav c done this sort of yob yust 
aa noil or belter. The rauness and crudity 
of certain types uf American civihsalion arc 
obvious and have often been dwell upon. 
From the plethora of such novels and 
sketches, it was a restful thing to come across 
a book like "The Bridge of San Luis Key". 
Though we do not grudge Thornton Wilder, 
his excursion into tho dominion of Babbitts 
and Mom Streets, his odmirers wiU wait with 
great expectations for his novels of the 
other Genre. 


llEBD OF TlIK IIlLLH. By AlLuj FraacT. 

W'- &-R. Chambers Ltd. Price 7s. Od. net. 

This IS H brilliant first novel by tho author. 
It dcncnbcs shepherd life in tho highlands 
with the bumu gusto and ability os aru felt in 
"Thomas Uurvly A young gcnlleman fresh 
from the public school stays Icmiwrunly at a 
shepherd « and seduces his unmarried 
daughter. A hiislurd son is bom later. Thu 
girl, however, inarncs a shepherd vvhu 
becomes a good father to the b.kKtard. Thu 
boy Uuncuii grows up to be a splendid 
sbepherd bimself. W'bcii years later ho is 
sent for and taken up to his uatunil 
father's home, after Ins father died in an 
ueropUuu aceiJvDl, though placed amidst 
enviable comfoils. the call of the shepherd 
life is so imyiortunalo for him tbat*heruDii 
homo in a few days without letting bis 
grandmother know of his intention. Thus 
the author dcmooslnites tbo triumph of tbo 
shepherd life. Ills Ultimate pictures of shcp> 
herd life in tho highlands aro remarkably 
V IV id and coDv ineing. 

COMlbHalUMS UF A TUUb. By PbitllpB 
Medous Taylor. Abridged and adapted 
by P. K. Anantanarayan, U.A., L.T. 
Bharathi Publishing House, Uangaloro City . 
Amir Ah, tho great Thug, whoso lurid 
confessions aro hero retold in an c.isy and 
natuivil style, is one of the most fuscinuling 
charuclcrs in modern fiction. Thcro cannot 
be many of the older generations who have 
not read tho original sloo by Colonel Modow s 
Taylor. Now the younger generation, in 
quest of some tbrilhng moments, will find 
this abridged version nu attroctiro reading. 
Tho learned editor has contributed a valuable 
introduction and has also given at the end of 
the book a list of subjects for eiercisee in 
composition. 



NDIAN STATES 


llydeitabad 

RELIEF FOR SJIALL MANUFACTURES 
As tbo Excise duty on ni<itclica lc\ icd by the 
IiuVuin Ijcgiblatmo lias invoUeil hardsbiiis lor 
matcli fattoiies in tlio Slates, the Hydeiabad 
Ooveinment ba\o given soine lehcf to tlio 
biii.vU uianulaclurcb. 

Factoiies ^\lucb do not inoduce moic Iban 
ono bundled grobs boxes of matches doily 
Mill, on iiroduetion of ccitiiicAteH fiom 
Dibtiict Cotlectois. get baiideiolcs at icnluccd 
ralob. In order to cnsuiutbat onlii genuinely 
snuiW manutiu-tuvcs get tlie aJM\ntage ol this 
couccbbiun, it has bc-eu hud down that these 
Ltiilillcatcs by Uibtiict Collectois uitl be miIkI 
only (ot tUccQ inoatUs Iroiu the <Uto of (««ue. 
but that they lUO liable to be cancelled even 
lirtor to that ‘t is found that the 

factory is ui-oducuig uioru than 100 gioss 
boxes daily. 

PREACHINQ IN IIYDEIUIJAD 

The folloMing eoi/i>uufu<jue bus been 
issiusl : 

" lu puisiiaiuu of Ills Exalted lligbnobs’ 
J'’ins<i)i, it is hereby notitU'd for ymblic 
iuforinalioii that no vri.u.ber from outMde 
tbu ISUto Ulonging to any rihgioii or mh.!. 
bo he Sbia or Siini or of another > 4 x.t mkIi us 
tho Ghair-Mmiallid or the AbiR.-uli etc. 
may enter tbo State at any time for the 
liurt>Obe of i>riaching uilhout obUiinnig 


Mysore 

TOBACCO INDUSTRY IN MYSORE 
WTtli ,v \ie\v to oucoiiiaging tlio doyelop' 
ment of tobacco ciiltiMitioD in tho State and 
as A fiiht btt'i) toMiiids giMiig eiTcct to the 
icconiniendations iiiadu in this behalf by 
Mr. C. B. Samuel mins icport, tbo Govora- 
ment of MytiOtubaio directed the DoiKiitmcnt 
of iigiicultiiro to start some tobacco mirbcrics 
111 Viulhur iie.ii Whitefiold. 

Tbo nuibciies at Vauthur, when conu'lctcd, 
ate expcctc-d to pio\ ide seedlings bulliclont to 
plant about 1500 acies Mith tobacco. Accoixl- 
lUg to the iHOMbioniil .utniigemcnts miulo 
uott. it IS iiiiticiiiatcd tiuil .ill Ibo seedlings 

bupi'lic’d fiom tboV.ulbur mirhoriDS Mill be 
UVen up 1»> piiMite cultiv.ilors. 

JUBILEE MOTOR PARADE 
The iiidubinai deiMilmont of tUo Govern* 
menl of Myeoto pailiciiiatcd in Iho Motor 
P.»r.u]e of the Siher Jiibileo Fund Committee 
on the 4th of iluy for all their proilucUi 
Dninely MjbOie bandiil sOdlis, bilks, 
Miidilwood, baniLiluooJ oil, etc. 

Thetir Mas tciiBidered to bo ono of tho 
wry few hist dccoratiHl lollies Ibiil pailiti’ 
luitetl in tbo P.iuule. Tbo loiiy in referenuJ 
M.IH dwomUd and ariangcd by Mr. 8. S. 
Ibgiin. the will kiiowu lulsevtiftiiig xoObultant 
of lioinb.vy . 

university of MYSORE 
A pri/e of the \uliio of lU- 120 founded by 


iW,.... ol Oo,„„,.„l i„ D.»r..„.ll,.Ur. th„ Na.m.m 

Lccle^iablic.u Deixiitmcnl. " 

II. n. ii.THENizAMs sirAEUjuniU'.i; 

In eunnecliou uilh the Siher Juhihvof 
11. E. 11. the Niz-im's iuxx»»ii>n to the 
Mmoiu]. mIihIi Mill !»• <ilebraliNl iq 
Oclobct next, the Post MasUr Geutral of 
Uydembad lun dcchlcJ lo ivsao sitxiol {aieLil 
t.t.iiap« for a I'er.od of one monUi from the 
dale of the conitncae^mcnt of the Jubilee 


lbimaiiupi<h.ii),x 
Umverstly Com 
S.im.Vril OH any 
I. ThepU 

D*rs.«nAi,. 


Mill 1)c awarded by tho 
il for Iho U’sl cBsay in 
lie of the following bbjects: 
of Stdiiliipniniaiui in Indian 


An tn-imij mlo the nature and 
xoiictMs of lUsa. 

The should Iw forwarded to the 

^>-trar, Ln.vcrb.ty of Mysore so os to 
xcatbbinion or before tho aOth June, 1085. 
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S'DA'CES 


Baroda 

BAR ASSOCIATION 
The Baroda Bar Absociation ha>e shown a 
fine spirit in taking pnictiul btepa to help the 
junior pleaders and incidentally toiooton^ 
the eMl of touting. Members of the 
Association are now required to pledge 
themselves not to eniploj touts and to expose 
any one doing so if they tome to know of it. 
This question of touting cannot be considered 
apart from that of initi.ating junior pleaders 
into the profession. So the Baioda Bat 
Association ha\ o decided that senior pleaders, 
that IS, pleaders of at Ic.ast la } ears' standing, 
should not take up ordinary cases bearing » 
fee of less than Rs. IS and that the senior 
pleaders should aJuajs engage at least one 
junior pleader as assistant in conducting 
suits mioUing property worth Rs. 2,000 
and o> er. 

IilBRARt MOVEMENT IN BARODA 
In the course of his address as president of 
the All-India Inbrary Confeience held at 
Lucknou , Dr. A. C. Wooloer, Vice ChaoMlIor 
of the Punjab Uniiersity. laid special stress 
on the library tnoveinent in Baroda State. 

The librar) nioiement in Baroda is pait 
of a carefully devised programme of mass 
education inaugurated and developed by bis 
nighness. By 1007, elementary education 
was mode compulsory. Bis Highness insisted 
that libraries should not limit their benefits to 
the few Boglisb knowing readeis but should 
see to It that their good work, permeates 
through to the many so that every ciluenm 
the Stale may' enrol hiinaelf m the people’s 
annersifj— (ie fr&rary- ■‘I scheme of fiee 
public library on a grant m aid basis was 
introduced lo 1910, and there is now a 
network of pranl, town, village and 
travelling hbtanes which serve over 
CO per cent, of the population of the State. 




Travancore t ^ ^ 

The Tmvancoie Bfir^^yva/ 

published on May 15. 

The statement of obiects and icvisons of 
tho bill by the Law Member points out that 
amongst the recommendations is the Bar 
Councils Act. The High Couit agieed with 
the lecoinmendation and tho picsent bill is 
accordingly pioposed. It is drawn generally 
on the lines of the Indian Act. 

According to the Bill, the Tmvancoie Bar 


Council will consist of 15 members, ono 
of whom will be the Advocnte-Geaeral. Four 
members will be nommatedby the High Couit 
and 10 will be elected- It is also pioiwsed 
that only ono class of lawyers, namely*, 
Advocates, shall function in the High Court 
and the courts subordinate to it, but it is not 
proposed to isterfeie with the vested rights. 


ladore 


HINDI university IN INDORE 


As a result of Mahatma Gandbi's appeal for 
funds at Ibe Hindi Confeience which met 
at Indore on Aptil 25. a sum of Rs. 1,200 was 
subscribed on tho spot and it was unnouDced 
that Mr. Luxmi Narajan Triredi had made a 
gift of a building in Indore worth Rs. CO.OOO 
for the proposed Hindi Univeisity. 

Preliminary siUings of the Script Committee 
apjKiiDted by the Hindi Conference to 
investigate and oo ordinate the efforts of all 
the agencies mterested in the reform of the 
Dcvanagri and its piojug.ition us national 
script will bo held m Bombay. 

Tbo Comuiiltee includes Koka ‘Kalekm: 
convcnei. Professors LalU Piasad and 
Snmti Knmar Chalterjeo of the Calcutta 
University. Dr. Pisharoti, Madras, and 
Mr. H.n Gord, ,n„„,pr ot Deranagri 
lino 
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Cochin Re^va 

THE PROBLEMS OF COCHIN’ CIVIL LAW IN RBWA 


Cocllinba3^.lst economio icaouicea which 
have not l>cea lai'peG e\ou on the surface. 
ob»>er\ed Sir 11. K. Sh.uiiuiikh.im ChetU, 
Dewan o£ Codiin, lu his loiily to the iiddress 
of welcome inesented to him hj the citizens 
of Cochin on Aiml 21. 

Ami)leandclie.uielccliic iiowcr, conUnued 
the Dewan, w.is Cfeocntial not only tor swlding 
to the comtoita and convcniencch of i>eoi>le. 
hut uNcn fur lapid de\eloi)mcnt of indubtne-i 
They hud iimiile leoouueh and unlc*bs. stciis 
wfio taken for mdublual advancement in the 
Stale, they would bo confiontcd with 
Viohlcms farmoiv comi'lex than what they 
h.ul to fiicu bO far. 


The Government of Rewa State, with the 
appioval of tho State Council, have further 
amended the Civil Pioceduie Code with n 
view to making tho residential house of u 
judgment debtor li.ihle to bo attached and 
sold lu e\ccution of a civil court decree. 

Hilhetto theie was no piovision for such 
jiroccdutc. Also there is no insolvency law 
in the Slate. - The Maharaja had a few years 
.igo exempted the house of a judgment- 
dchtor from heing attached except when 
it was inoitgagcd. 

KapuTthala 

ICAPURTHALA ASSEMBLY 
The lati'st addition of u reformed State is 
ILipuithuU whetc His UighnebS lias decided 
to institute u Bt.itc Assembly with 45 mcm* 
hers. 80 of whom shall be elected and 15 


Rampur 

LIDRARY MOVEMENT IN RAMPUU 
Thu dovclopuient of tho public library in 
Eainpur Is an indication of the duvclopnieiit 
of public life. Thu Statu oiliciivls aie taking 
mteicst in this institution and rc'cciiUy Rlmo 
Bahadur Mr. Masudul Hasan, Piesidcot, 
Council of Admiuislratiun . Mir Matjliool 
5Lvhmoud. Puhtical Minister , Col. Ihuuia 
Ikvza iiliivn. Household 5Iini»ter . llie 
Finance SecreUry and the I’uhliu Inroriimtion 
Olllccr, visited the library and nnuounced 
jicrsou.d donalious tow aids its (uuds. 

Pudukottah 

REVENUE CONCESSIONS 

Iiai>ortant levrniio (Oiiccssions huvcbcea 
amiouDccd by tboOuvcnimeiit of Pudukottah 
on account of tbu falluro ofei-opa. 

A rowmiiiii'jue issued by tho Government 
states that they are satuflrd thut on account 
of dctlcicnt r.uofull in the current year, it was 
imposaiblo to rai&o wtl crops over wide areas 
m almost all iwrts ot the State and that 
such crops, if raised, have faded. 


iiommated. The pewci's given to this Absoui* 
bly appc.ii to eonstituto iv distinct step 
towuids ft govoinmciit by tho people. 
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INDIANS OVERSEAS 


South Africa 

INDIAN WARD IN HOSPITAL 
In plcoAiog contrast to ill© ultemiits made 
in South Atricato Rot ndotthcliKliana. there 
are namcrous instanccH ol resident Indiana 
idcotifyinR themschca with the hfc nml 
fortunes of the land of their aomicile. 

To the many henefartions of Indian 
philanthropists m South Africa must now 
be added what is dcscnlte*! as the “ Rrcatest 
individual jjift in Pretoria nospUal'a 

hiator>'’— Mr. CasMin Adani'a Rift of iH.-lOO 

for the erretion of an Indian ward. The 
Minister of the Interior. Mr. J. H. Flofmeyr. 
who opened the now ward. p.uJ a well 
deserved tribute to Mr. Adam’s generous and 
public spinted action. 

“He baa given a greater donation to the 
Pretoria Qenerai Tlospitil than it has ever 
recoivod from any 000 individual during the 
wholo of lU bistor}',’’ said Mr. lIofmejT. 
This reminds us of the other well Lnowo 
Indian benefactors : th© tat© Mr Parsi 
Rustomjee, who endowed n Une halt and libiary 
in Durlnn and 0 liencvolent triut, and tho 
late Advocate R. K. Klinn. who hoqueaUicd j* 
his entire estate ot £10,000 for medical leliei. 
VA GARIK S OP NATAL SIUNICIPALITY 
liohilf of the National Indian Congieiw, 
Mr. J. W. Godfiey has sent a prolosHo the 
Town Council against it© action in wnaming 
certain raids which previously bore purely 
Indian names or names which bod come to 
be associated with the Indian commuuty. 
For instance, Oany and Tnnjore Ronds were 
renamed os Waterfall Road and Tirown’s 
Avenue. The Congress feels, lai) s Mr. Godfrey, 
that the Town Council, in changing 
these names, has acted upon racial hnes, and 
the Congress pioposcs to coolest the 
position in the courts. 


Malaya 

INDIAN MERCHANTS IN MALAYA 
At tho nonoal incctiDi; of tlio Imliuii 
Menhants' Associ.ition hold at Kii.ilv 
Lunumr on April 21. R>io Sahib 
IL X- MuiunJ.vii. Aicciit of tho Goicrnmciit 
of India in ^LllaJa. luldrcMwd the Indian 
nierchaiitH In the lontxv «f his nddrCKS, 
he said 

Indians liegiin to cmignitc to this country 
long ago. hut (ho hulk of tho Indian 
iMpulation in this (uiintr} is of tho 
labouring class Ily this I should not bo 
ronnidcrod to ho R.i>ing nnjthing 
diKluraging iiliout tho Indian coolio. 
Thoro IS nothing degrading in 
manual labour and tlicre is nothing 
dcgiodmg in doing tlio work of another 
who IS unable to do it Rut the I.ibourcrs 
cannot assert their rights withnut tho 
licl(i of others You mcrchiviits nnd our 
friends (he Sattiikottiii Clu'tti.irM iiro tho 
nione>ed closacs of the Indian community 
nnd It IS >ou who should support )0ur 

leas fortunate brethren 

You must also rcahso lh.it you in this 
country hnionduly to your niothcrland, 
Rv the want of unity among them, tho 
Indians lost ground m this country 
considerably, nnd if the picM'iit Kt.ata of 
thmus continues, in tiQ tuuo they will ho 
, /.wiwliine Wh.it la wiinled is niiilisl action 
.mil n ruipoi-.ile ll■lll(M■l■tlltllll Imdy of 
liidi ms.whu li cui make its loice hciud; 
Coi iiiiitei] lie sliiiid, dilidcd lie fall. 

Kenya 

DOCTORS AND PLEADERS IN KENYA 
Barnsters and adiocntes of Indiau High 
Courts are enrolled as ndioc.stos to practise 
in Kenya and Uganda, but agitation is going 
on to picvcnt th© latter from being enrolled. 
As for the Medical i)rofc««ion. only' those who 
can be enrolled in the British registers are 
allowed to practise, nnd as medical gioduatca 
from Indian Uniieraitiea after 1980 are not 
enrolled on the British Registers, there is a 
ban against them for practice unless they 
hold an English degree. Ijiviyers are 
required to pay an annual licence fee of SOOa. 
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Aden 

INDIANS IN ADEN 
Tbo futiuo of Indians in Aden in liio o\pnt .. 
of ber sciwaiion fcora India was pressed 
on the attention of tlie menihers of the 
Central Legislatme hy Mr. IIusainLhai A. 
Laljee of Bombay at a recent Tea Party 
in the Council House, Delhi 

Mr. Laljee said that one ciore of rupees 
had been sunk in business by Indians in Aden 
and 700 croies by the Goieinmentof India, 
but no indication has been gi\en m the Joint 
Select Committee’s Report about the future 
liosition of the Indians theie, who by their 
enterprise have built up mdustnes and 
greatly contributed to the deielopoient and 
piOBpoiity of that countr>. 

In the CAso of Burma, when separated, tho 
interests of Europ^nns trading there have 
been safeguarded but no moution of Indians 
has been mnde—Iadians whoso contnbutioQ 
to the prospeiity of Burma stands very high. 
Mr. Laljee said that he was afraid that 
Indians in Aden will share the same fate 
iis their compatriots in Zanzibar and 
other colonies in Africa. 

Mr. Tjaljcc appealed to llio members not to 
rela'c their endcaiour to safogHnrd tho 
interests of their brethren overseas. 

Ceylon 

INDIANS IN CEYLON 
Tho Standing Emigration Committee 
of the Aaf-embly considered the rejvorts sent 
hy tho Oovcmincnt’s Agents in Ceylon nod 
Malajn., Concern was repressed regnrding 
land leglislation in Ceylon which defloes 
* Domicile • and virtually prohibits tho 
aofiuisition of land by Indians. The 
Government urgiHl to take attiem m 
tho matter. 


Tanganyika 

INDUN TEACHERS IN TANGANYIKA 

Tho Director of Education, Tanganyika, in 

hU report for 1933 says: "Trained Indian 
teachers are difUcult to obtain." Comment* 
mg on this, the Tanqanyiha Opinion states 
that the terms of service offered to Indian 
trained teachers are not very bright and 
though there is none available in Tanganyika, 
it IS imyiossiblo to recruit teachers from India 
on these terms. It is stated that the Head* 
m.aster of the Government Indian Central 
School is paid a lower salary than is paid 
to a European cicik in tho Education 
Dcparlnxent. Tanganyika, hy tho way. 
undei the League of Nations, and Indians 
there seem to suffer ns many disabilitlea 
os elsewhere m the world. 
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GBIGGrsXr AND NEO GANDHISM 
The re entry of the CoDgrcss into the Indian 
Legislative Assembly and its \ictoriea over 
the Government during the Budget session, 
the certification and of the Finance 

niH. the restoration of a number of the 
rejected cuts and the complete rejection o( 
the Beform scheme — all this has created 
AQ unprecedented situation m Indian 
ParliAmcntAty historj. “Gallerj Mon" 
reviewing the Assembly session m the 
pages of the TKeiiticfh Ceiifiiri/. sajs 

All things con«idered, it was a historic 
gesMon, more memorable than any that we 
can recall, and still more so as the siunt of 
nartarc, which marhsall Congress activities. 
Was carried into the legislatiie forum and 
Government, too, m their turn showed that 
thej were determined to put down the 
CongreRB, in whatever form its actiiilies 
niiglit appear, riitlilessl) and releiitlessi'- 
The Asseinbl} Chamlier is the reat brood 
casting station of the conntrj and the 
newspapers are the media tlirougli which 
the propaganda will reach down to the 
rexaoteRt comets. Thepolicy of IheCoDgress 
and its action in the Assemblj 
was n clear and complete vindication of 
Parluinjcntatianism as opj'osed to Direct 
Action, oj Neo Gandhism as opposed to the 
orthodox creed of bojcotting the legis- 
latures and roaming in the wilderness. 

Not the least tragi comic aspect of the 
situation was the complete isolation of the 
Financo Member from the rest of his 
collragnes. For. Sir James GngK was fnmti- 
cally and obstinately against the Congress. 

If the Government, to use the langaoRa 
of tho Indian Penal Code, has been brought 
ts 


into hatted and contempt by tho repeated 
action of the legislature, surely the most 
piolific contribution thereto has been made 
bj Sir James Grigg. on Mhoni the Home 
Member could impose no punishment too 
hcavj Thiec jears of Griggism— -its 
arrogant laipenahsm. its deliberatofJouting 
of popular w isbes. its evclusive preference 
of Bnti^ over Indian interests, its " logic 
of eelftshoess" its war ‘against Indian 
industry id the tbm guise of la\$sex fatre 
and tarilT reiision. its supreme contempt of 
planned economj — will reduce the Indian 
tiuaocial fabric to wcltcriDg rums. So far 
as the Congress is oonccTned, it has only to 
print side h> side tho speechoa of the 
leaders of the opposition and those of the 
Finance Member and broadcast them to 
the electors ns the be&t propaganda ia 
vindication of its policy 
Thioughout lheSes>ion, thaCongTeaaBarij 
functioned as a fast class Paihamentarj 
opposition, obseri mg nil tho decencies 
nnd dccotuiuB 

The Congicss Paity, in spite of the largo 
area from which its members are drawn, 
representing larjing shades of interest, 
squared up its ililleiences for unity and 
aited liLe w machine once a party decision 
was taben on ii question, It did not court 
defeat when defeat was ceitain, as on some 
of the supplementao grants and for the 
same reason dropped tho contemplated 
fight for n one jiice postcard nnd a half- 
anna per tola letter. And it was' dnly -for 
of u priTinxiie that it nshed two 
divisions foi five salt. It whipped and 
. lobbied with cousummate ability worthy of 
much older hands at the game. TJjoogh 
the intellectual level of the non official 
benches cannot be described ns of a high 
order, it was much higher than anything 
that the official benches could show 
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TUB LOGIC OP DEMOCRACY 
Mr. Walter Lippiuaiin. in the course of 
an attacli on Iho political tlioori of Iluoy Lodb, 
maio hoino cogent roinaika that apply to fill 
flictators who como into power ostensibly bj 
tho fiutliago of tho people. To the question 
whether men must acmiicsce in the o\ci- 
tluow of democracy if the dictator tan obtain 
the Riippoit of a majonty he says that 
to noswpr in the affirmative would bo to 
reduce democraci to an ahsaidity. It 
would mean that to-day’s majority bad the 
right to depriv o to morrow’s majority of 
its rights. . . . Who will say that a 
dictator may use fi eo institutions to destioy 
free institutions? . . . That men may 
uho freedom of speech to acejuue the power 
to destroy ficedom of speech ? That they 
may use elections to abolish olccliona * 

With that introduction, Mr. Lippmaim 
launches into a diesorUtion on the principles 
of democracy: 

Tho rights of the majority aie limited 
rights. . . .Men may not use the facilities 
of Liberty to impair them. No man may 
inrokc a right in cider to destroy it. The 
right of free speech belongs to Iboso who 
are willing to preserve it. Tho right to 
elect belongs to those who mean to 
transmit that right to their successors. 
Commtnllng on this, the Editor of tho 
Cailujlic WoiM obscryes in tbe Apiil issue 

1 hope 1 need not slop to csplain that 
1 havo no objection to peaceful propaganda 
tor any genuine economic or socml improve- 
ment. I never advocated in the days of 
vvliat wo now call “ old fashioned " 
socialism that every ono who preached 
socialism should be, as certain impatient 
ones used to say, sent ImcV to where became 
from. For I believed and still believe that 
there is room for the evolution of dcniocracy 
along tlie lino of social lefoim. The men 
who wrote the Fetleral Couhtitiilion never 
intended to crystaUizo and fossilize oar 
institutions. Tho Constitution is not a 
fossil but an organism ; it has life and life 
involves change. 


INDIA AND TUB REFORMS 
Now th.it the India Bill has passed tho 
Coinmitteo stage, there is little doubt that 
tbe me.'isuro will teach the Statute Book in 
due couivo without any very substantial 
moibficationa. Inteiesb in its foitunesmust 

theiefore shift from the Imperial Parliament 

to its reception “ at the hands of those to 
whom its Diveiations will he entiusted in 
India Itself. The ptocesa of initialing the 
leforma ran luiidly he effected without let 
or hindrame, and vet tho chances aio 
that vve shall hear very little of boycott. 
Coimuenling on the position in India, the 
Hou. Edwaid Cadogen observes in tho course 
of an ftiticle in tho Qua) Icrly lierieiv : 

That, w ith the possihlo exception of tho 
eUremisls, tlieie will certainly be oo-oiicra- 
tion to the extent of tho yarioiis commu- 
nities sending icprcsuntatives to the 
Logislatmes. Whether such co operation 
will he piejudicod subsequently by an 
attempt to render tho reforms unworkable 
in tho hopes of demunstmtingtho noccssity 
of making further eoncessioos remains to 
be H>cn 

Provincial .uilonoiny, B.iys tho vvritor, w-ill 
exeix-iso thoseveiost stiain upon those who 
have not been accustomed to leaponsibility. 

Many of tliuho who now denounce the 
reforms us a niggardly measuro of self- 
government wiUdii,covor to their cost that 
the task of guverning .in Indian Province 
and admiDiKteinig the services with slender 
enough ictNOurces is more than sufficient to 
put their cnp.icilieK to the fullest 
IvosRiblc test. 

If they discharge their functions 
conscientiously and efficiently, there will 
he little enough occasion for some time 
to <omo to demand a more rapid advance 
towaids full dominion status. 

Bcfoie deciding to hold out for 
accelerating the p.-icc, it would lie well for 
Indiana, says the writer, to make suio that 
their existing iiersonnel is adequate to oopo 
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with the imnienBe incieas.0 of i-eponbiUihUea 
\\hich the cxUtiug leforms will luuwse 
them. 

It 18 fre<iiiently alleged bj Indiaoe Ui.il 
we aie not wuteie in our constantly 
reiterated promises to feiiecd India on her 
w ay tow ards self go^ eminent. It might be 
more justifiable for iis to argue that Indi.inB 
are not sincere lu their demand for lull 
responsibihtj when Uiej must be i>eifcctl> 
awaie that obstructiie tactics arc Uiose 
best calcul.ited to w ithbold it from them- 

VILLAGE LIBRARIES 
Mr. S. R. R.ing.»nalban, in .in article on the 
uboie subject in Adiaare Iiuha, busgcT>l8 how 
Village Libninca will soUe illilcr«c> 
Among the aids to leinoio ilhtcracj me 

1. The pioduction of bi>ecwl picluic 
boohs and {licture oewbtMpers on all 
coDceiiable topics of cuincut thought in 
sufbciently Urge editions to icach ciery 
Milage ID the land , 

2 Reading fiom oidioury books and 
newspapers us u means of stimuUling 
interest and fuinisbing the cue foi 
initiating lu the illitei-ftCes an intelhgeol 
interest in tbo picture books and picture 
newspapers and ttie lema ; aud 

8. Establisbing local oig.inisHlions 
for tbc lujuidation of illiteracy wbcu Uio 
mterebt in tbe printed woik is loused to 
tbe maximum lu the lUitemtc villugers. 

Of these thiee functions, the only body 
that can dischaige the fust one etTectiicly is 
tbe State, i.c., the respcctne jnoMnciaJ 
goiernmcnts. To discliiiigc these duties 
effectnelj , each District Bo.iid wil] liaie to 
appoint a full timed lui-nl library orgsnisei. 

Much will ultimately depend upon the 
rural library organiser. Hence, tbe choice 
of tbe rural library orgauiser should not be 
miioencefi'Dy jio'ii'tica'i and ultra aca&cmic 
considerations. The professional equip* 
ment, the urge fur social senice, and the 
personality of the candidate should be tbe 
only deciding factors in tbc jjipoiDtment. 
Further, if his work is to be effective and 
bre propaganda is to be catching, tbc rural 
library organiser should be not only kept 


farAboiewunl bub also gheu tbo status 
and hento tbc sabiry e<jual to those of the 
other district olbcials such as the District 
Boaid Engineer and the District Boaid 
Commissioner. 

The third function cannot bo and should 
not bo forced on the vill.igers. it must be 
taken up only when there is ii si>ontancous 
demand foi thcs,iiuo When the spontanc- 
ous demand arisc's. tbc iii.ichmery necessary 
for dischatging it will be set up voluntarily 
by each Mll.tge In line, the writer points 
out that 

All the success that might be achiewed in 
the discimrgc of the first thieo functions 
will go to waste if the St.ite docs not step 
lo and supply tbe necessary books ut least 
for one generation. If that Is done for a 
gcneiuliou. rural library service in India 
would liHie been put on a normal footing 
and then the State can withdraw itself 
from ull such abnoimal duties, and wu 
may evpett the rural libiary sexrieo of 
India to deielop along normal lines. 
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THE LAW OF LIBFiL This would eliminate e\ciy nctioa that is 

The Political Quaitethj for Apiil lias a brought fioni inciely luoney-niaking ruotnes. 


nolablo iirUclo on “ Ficedoin of Dibcutmion 
and tlio Ijaw of Libel" by Mr. D. N. 
Pnlt, K.C., who pointb out how grave an 
obstacle to ficedoni of discusbion ib the 
piosent ‘ complex, and uncertain law of hbcl 
The real hindrance to fiec discubsioa 
arises, he sajs, 

pnitly fiom the cost and uncciLiinty of 


Tlio next step is, 

that tho huuleu of pioof as to the falsity 
of bUitcmentb of fact should rest on 
the plaintitf. 

Another tefonn, biinplc and feasible enough 
that would be of consideiable xaluo 
to ucwbiuper men, would be to extend 
tho piotcctiOQ of iiiuhlicd privilege which 


litigation, which uiakea the risk of any 
allegation, founded or unfounded, of .my 
civil wiong a thing to be avoided at almost 
all costs, but on tho whole more directly 
and seriously from the operation of the 
■ innuendo ’ rule, the Uuutations of the 
‘fair comment' defence, and the wide scope 
givcntojuucsin asbcssing damages Aba 
losult of the innuendo rule, it is ofteD 
ulmobt impossible to criticize asybteni.an 
industry or a bocial evil, wUboul the 
grayest danger of being held h.%blc m 
damages for libelling some petbon or 
company prominent in Ibo wocktng of the 
system or tho managoment of the industry 
or mteicsted m the exploitation or conliol 
of tho eul. Tho otIectotUie luuiUlioo 
of tha ‘fair comment’ defence is that m 
most cases the defence is not availiblo 
unless nuuly the whole of the hc.vvy 
' huideu ofthedofcncuof justifjcationdiutli) 

18 also bhoiildcicd, and that in those cascti. 
of tho mobt vital social impoit.mce. wheio 
l>opiilar piejudiLO or ptibsion isiovolvcnl, 
the defence tends to dib.ippcar altogether. 

, Tho consoqutnto of tho very wide mc^uio 
• ofiLunagcs that may be awarded wlliat 
tbe danger of becoming involved m a 
libel action becomes mote terrifying 
than ever. 

Freedom of dibcussioii is in fact so severely 
liimlod tb.it ciiticiil wilting bus become a 
dangoi-ous tiade. What then is the remedy? 

Perhaps the gicvatcst single step forward 
would be to provide eilber that no hbcl 
action, iixccpt perhaps bomo narrow 
of Obivc-cially meritorious claims, should he 
without proof of biaamt tkimuHo or at 
any rate that in no such uction bhoiild 
raoro than nomm.vl damage bo rccoveied 
unless such actual damage be proved. 


at present appliL’s only to ceitain public 
meetings 

It should at least bo iiindc to cov or the 
pioceedings of any foim of oflicial, spiui- 
oUicial, or municipal assembly or other 
body . or any foi m of public meeting in any 
foicigo couiiliy, bo long ns tho subject* 
mutter thereof is of public intoicbt in this 
country. It is. fuithci, likely that nothing 
but good would lebult fiom extending this 
head of pioteclion also to the icprinilnt! 
of and comment on uuy matter already 
lopoitcd ID uevvspapeiH cither in* this 
countiy 01 in foioign coiintiics so long 
always as tho buhj'oct matter Is of public 
inteiobt in tins countiy. 

Mr. Putt concludes with iv tcfcionco to 
anothci ami wholly distinct evil that in 
iccent joatb h.ts giown almost to tho 
dimonbionb of a * nickel ’ 


vcubibcmg III u Post of minor libel 
actions or thiuilb of libel uctionb against 
newhpapets by petbons who, owing to 
romcidcncc of rmino or nppcaiaace or a 
mihUkc in repoiting oi some other 
mibliap. am or m.iy be thouglit to be tbo 
ooyc^t of iittnck in bomo Hem of news often 
Invml 111 lUoif. 


for sums ofiuonej, small in tbcnibelvos but 
i.uU.l«nl.al in Ihe.r n'-.tly loUk. 

Xl.n inoLorlion of bocU in v liich llic 
plaintilt 1ms re.Jly sutTcred dnnuHTO ii 
nnnitei..m.il ; tho mcket is n dclWito il 
‘‘ '• »'“>■ ‘ 1 >*‘ ■' 
«oul<l brousht lo Its jnst oni 

’■ ■' """ ‘■raebJ-'i “ 

‘than . roco.onnorodamagoi 

than are aotually saffered.. 
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THK nCLIGlON OF TIIK PARSIS 
TUo anticnt Pdn.U were a IjrantJi from 
tho wimc Btotk to aliicli Iho Arjimx of 
iKAonsvA.K.visUif Rn^^vSul\dl'r 
in llio tourMj of au arliLlc m tlm 
Mc»nen-><r. Thf> ({.i\o Ihcir name to tlio t«tt 
ofUnil calknl Imn winch i» now ulmlinM 
ttilhPcrsi.i. They ro«u; \o wAh the 

decline of Baliilonia in tho wxlh icutury. 
The Mahotm-dant* fonciiicriHl PtrKbX m 
CJl V.l>. froin the l.ul Siuuviiuiin Lini; A 
bimUllMiid, howc'tr. Hwl to Indw whi-ro lhr\ 
have found hesirly wilconio and iiron«fe.l 
DixusaiDi; tho nliijion of the I’arwn 
Mr. Roj observer that acholaoi lia<f the 
Vc(la« and the AxckU, tho rcliiooua lioob of 
tho Paraia, to tho aaiiio Mune. The) worbhi|> 
tiro ua the K>iuhol of God, as it u uinM<k>K-<l 
by them iw the most i>auerfiii uitvnt 
of Nature 

AhummuziU. the ijood t;o<l u m lonslant 
warfare with tho iinuLitileof evil, Aiiriniaji 
This i>rinciiilu of oil isu verbouucoand it 
18 ijuito laoluble that the Jews iwtoytcst the 
idea of the Devil or Katun as a (m-imoii from 
Ihcui vhirinit Iheir KOjourn .vs (iiiilivcs at 
Dahjloui.i. Thu evil one of the Go»i>cU 
IS surely the Ahniiiun of the Pami* 
transtormed. Tlio Parsia tadicved that 
AhuramaztLv and Ahnuian vveroin constant 
feud with cneh other for suiircmac). Iiul 
the victor) of the former was sure. They 
woisliii’iicd tho bua under the nuiiio 
Mithara. Zonavstcr save. "I m\v>ke 
Milhara the lofty, the moral, tho imniorlul. 
the imru, tho sun, the cuter, tho eye of 
Ornmzd. " Thus tho aun is idcnliflod with 
tho Supremo Ueintt just as in tho Gayatri 
raiiotra of the Vc-d.vs. The religion of the 
ParsiB was thus purer and Hiiuplcr tlian 
that of tho Babylonians and of the 
Aiibyiians, worshippcis of man) gods. 

The Fursis cumo under inaoy foreign 
inOucnces and adopted some of thcbO idcmi. 

After the coniuesl of Alexander, the Greek 
philosophy' spread’ in' Persia and Neo- 


PUtoniiiii U-cniiio a 1>oiid brtwren Orecctf 
and the Haat- 

The Zorfl.i*.lriana vvero dwply mlluimsal 
h) lhi> i<!uk of tho divine iiiUlli' 

genev ubttrwcli'v) from Oml and inlcrixi'ioi 
ia'lnti'n Hin) iiiiJ lli(* vvorld : albO by tin) 
uhu of he.ivi nl) prutol)i>c of tho material 
world The Pacwis weru not miliiencitl 
ii) the iiolytlii'Miu of tho B ihyloniiinH and 
reniuinsi prattiiMlIv motiDthiista. Jiinl ah 
I'Lito inili»'ni-e<I CliriHtuiut), mi did the 
GiiosticiHiii ami Muiiit hi Uin of the PcrsianH 
and the inonublK imiii of the IhidJIiiKt. TliO 
l‘ar«>iH IiU- the ifihreuK. iih nionilutH and 
fUhtefH wire not over MihiituiiH almit tho 
fntun* life and tlieitfoie tin ir ieiideni and 
teaihenv did nnt give iih niiiih llmught 
to (hi ■iiii’htion of the imiuurUiIity of tho 
Hoiil iiK the am e»lorH of the {•cHipIo of indi.u 
The nieditHtivcniHH of the IliiHt was nioro 
n 4 liar.u leriotii of the Ilindiis than of any 
ollnrraie 

INDIA’S ROAD DBVBBOPMBNT 
Undii the iiliovviaptiuii. thu iHuutiinceaiut 
Foiance lletiew for IVbruar) imblitilics an 
article b) Mr 8 K Baneneo. Tho wnlcr 
*A>« tWt with tho uicnivcing vlusclopuunt of 
HUlo traiiHporl lu the it>iilwa}ii, Ihu <tuenlion 
of vlevclutimenl of iimiIh haa lK.-c-uniu llic 
Kiihjo* I of wi loun ouiiBidoi itioi). For Ihoso 
who atwuuw si>ou»onnrf tho rmwldovvlopmcul 
boanla, local and Kcntiwl, iiro {vrliups not 
awaie of the dilllc uUk-s tho Distrut Bairds 
hivvo lu facowith regard to then local road 
achcwvea it they happen to injuie in any way 
thor.ulwuy inlircsla. Ho continues : 

Thu District Boards and Local Tuliuj 
Boards uro very inc-xyicnKive ufTaira and 
ciirop syBtems of Oovenuuciil well suited 
to a poor country hko Indui. If tlm initrol 
taxes uro handed over to such bodies, they 
would bo in a far better (losition to iiiako 
various local improvcmenls Ihiin it would 
bo ixjssihUs tor a tentraliRed b^rd to 
uUiievc. Will uiy countrymen ever give 
_UiougblB to tins side of ILo pioiiOhuU for a 
ctntraliafd road board instead of rugbimt 
'for its adoption and fruition ^ " 
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HINDU COLONIZATION IN THE EAST 
The Aiinl uumbei- ol the Jounmi oj the 
Madras Ccuuniphitnl Assoc (((<(ou i>ubUbheb 
Prof. K. A. NiUihautA Sabtii’B paiier on the 
" Hindu ColouiBiitiou m tho E-vst". Of late 
rescAteh bcholai& liu\e iioinled out the 
eustcDco of inuuy luehiatoiic contacts 
between liidu and Iiido GhitiJ, Boinco, 
Sumatia, Ju\.i, etc. Rcadci-u of this 
journal may leiullciL tlic bCiies offiMiatticles 
which ai)i)vaic'd m tbchc yagea under thu 
autborbluii of Dr. It. C. Majiimdai fi-oui 
July lbJ4. Thu bubject is a seiy mtuiubting 
one and wo iiuolc below Pi of. NiUkanla 
Sa&tri'b ubacrxalions giMiig inleinal 

ONidcuccs ; 

Tho liistouans of Cham biiu<ik of two 
Hindu kuiedoiua which they call 

Pnudumuga and Fu nan which niubt 
cotrebpond to modem Cambodu If m tho 
bccond century A.D. thuac states wuic found 
fully cstnhluhcd, then it la evident that 
thu coloniaaliuu tnubt have beguu in the 
tirst fuw cuntuiics bufoiu tho Chustmn via 
began. Moiu than that ivgaiding the 
commencement of tho movement wo uic 
not able to say. A little later, wo have 
tho evidence of a beautiful bion^u Buddha 
bUtiio from Celebes. The fmd is very 
lecent, only about foui ye.ua or bo old. A 
very loaiued aiguinent by tbo Head of tbo 
Dutch Aichaologicul DepaitiueDt lo Java. 
Dr. Bubch, lo.ids hmi lo tho conchiuoii 
that the statue inubt have been c.ibt hy a 
sculptor belonging to the bchool of 
Amaiavati, that is about tho Sul 
century A.u. I tbink Unit the aiguinvnt 
la f.iirly coiicUisivc, bcaauho tho tvcbnu|iio 
of the bioiuc is ahiiobt decibivo on tliis 
tiueblion. 


Piof. NilakanU S.iblii bays that the btylc 
of the tvmplib of Jav.v rvcallb the taflias 
of Mahubalipuram. Giving other cvidcnccb 
of early Hindu colonisation, he bays: 

" Then w e hav e a good Tamil iuscniition 
discovered in the neighbourhood of a 
Vishnu temple at Takuapa. The fact Ibal 
that insciiptiou is lu Tamil, clcaily sbowf 
that the people from the Tamil land wen 


to those colonics, bottled tiiuio and built a 
Vibliuu tcniiilc. Thib iiibcription bbows 
that the elTocts of colonibatiou wore real, 
hvo .iiul peibibteiit throughout tho 

cenluiivb. In tho llth century wo have 
an iubciiption found in Sumatra dated in 
the Sakiv ei.v 1010 concbponding to 

1080 V.U. Both thebc Tamil inscriptions 
mention the n.iincs of well know u 
lucrchunt guilds of South IndLu In Siam, 
there are b.iid to bo m existence couit 
Brahmins who luo said to take part ou 
cercmunLil occiisions leciling the 'Akoui. 
and the Akoni icsemblcs tho Tbov<uam of 
South India. In .ill these ways wo bee 
the btioug South Indian influences that 
were at woik in IhobC colonies during 
the centuiicb. 


BUDDHISM IN INDIA 


The Ceylon Datly News has published an 
altiactivvly got up bpecml Vasal Numhtf 
which contains coiitiibutioiiu fiom great 
Indian writcis hko Sir llabindiiinnth Tagore, 
SirS. itodhukiibLimn and others. There are 
no ]c*bb than 20iut pkites in this number. 
Dr. C,ingnniith Jim, wilting in this number, 
s-iys that Biiddhibin has not dib.ippcnicd from 
Indm but it has become nieiged mtho higher 
phases of Hinduism. 


It IB tiuu that them is not much trace in 
India of persons piofesbing thu Buddhist 
faith , but that docs not wuii-ant the bclitf 
that Buddhism itself has disappcaied. . . 

It (Hinduism) nbsoibed the higber phases 
of Buddhism and developed a higher phus« 
of liiuduibiii culininaling 111 the Vedanta: 
that Ved.inUi whicli later developed to Us 
laical tulmimilion of the gicat Shankam- 
cliatya. 


..... . uii e\ieni uia tins VedanU 

^ino idoutihed with the higher aspeeb 
of Buddhism Unit the luoi-e conbcrvativf 
Hindu philobopheiB scofTed ut Shankan 
♦b him tho ‘pr.idich.annabuddba 

the veiled Buddhist. ' 

In course of .tune this mergini 
^camc BO wnplcx that tho most orthodo: 
IBndu hailed iliQ Vc-danta as the higbes 
pinnacle of bus own faith and forgot tb 
wmree out of w hich that pmnacle hid Viset 
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MACAUTi^SY ON’ INDIA 
"Jn ijpw of Uio^rfrtt ilut>l that Ubcin* 
kkVol »p in Puriuitncnl in ronniition 
Iho Go^cmtnciit of India lliil and of the 
eitrAordiniir> claims that nre Winu mode liy 
ita Kponaont lut to the innunittule and 
niomentoufineHi* of the rrform* iiroiiot«.>d and 
rUkn tivVrn hy the Nntionnl (■ovrrniuent of 
England, it in>i> riot lie iiiiinlerehtiiiK to 
recall tho dcltate on the India Hill of 
Hi}R Mr. M. K. Chftkrn\Atti m the roume 
of an article In the A/w/mi llfn'ir for Maj 
U mouM M-eni that the ke> note of IlritiKli 
political opinion alionl India uiui (Ixcdonce 
for all hy men like MncauU} a hundrcsl 
)earB luck. Thin i« '«hut Mn(.iiiU> Knidaiih 
rpi,’urd to the wiHdoin of retAinmii (he urcliAie 
nast India Coniian) an an ori;an of 
Got eminent for India. 

The ciuoktion i«. I ocknow ledge. I*e»et 
with diniciiltii'a. We ha>o to hoUe one of 
the hardest proliWin* in (Kdilua \VV ato 
tr>inif to make brick ailhont «tma. to 
hring A clean thing nut of an iineleAti. to 
giie A gooil gorernment to it {leojde to 
whom wo eannut Kite a free goiernnit nl 
If tho (inoKtion were What i* the l>eiit 
mode of neturwit good got eminent in 
Europe? The inereat Mnatterer in 
{loJiiiea itniild nnauer Ifepnaenfafite 
inetitutiona. In Indin. }oii ennnol hnte 
representatiie in>.titiitiona Of nil the 
innumemblo i-iXK ulatora who bnto nffeinl 
llicir KiiggebtioiiH on Indian iiolitica, not a 
single one, iiM far an I know, honeier 
dcrnocratual bia opinion iiia) lie. ban ever 
maintained tbc possibility of giiingattlie 
present time such inslilntions to India 
We hare to engraft on doRiHitiani Ihoso 
blesainga which are tho natural frutU 
of hlierty. In these citcumstnncea. 
Sir, it bchoiea iis to lie eaiitlous eten to 
thff lerge of timidit). The light of 
political science and history aic wilb- 
draan; wo are walking jn daikncss; we 
do not distinctl) see wtiillierwe are going. 
It is the wisdom of^ man. so situated, to 
feelhiawa) and not to plant his foot till 
he IS well assured that the ground beforo 
biro is firm. 
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Do I fiill the noierniiient of liidlA n 
Ooiemiinnt? Ver> fur from it, 
N’d nrftiuct p.m lie {n’rA-cfl; well gnterned 
tilt it in lomiietent to goiern i(M‘lf....Thtf 
{Hiwer of the Coiii|viii) !a un iuionml> in 
laditira. But what lAni'titulion iwn we 
gill* to our Iiuluin Empire uliirh slinll not 
tie strange, uhiih sb.illnnt l>c aiiotnalutia ? 
The Comjimo i* nn amminl) ; hut it is 
|iurt of II system where i-ierjthiiig is 
nnonial) It ti the strangest of all 
goiemnieiitM hut it is ih-signrsi for the 
slrHiigest of all Empin-s 

In rufu hiding the writer |>ointa nut th.sl 
MaeauLii gale pnsif of hnimg ii,<. right 
spin! lit Khsihsm and » iru«> itmcrption of 
natiDiuil fcOon when he lymclinhvi his 
•<l«ee<h with the folhiuiiig jsissiige 

T<» hiiie found n grrnl (H-ople aimk in 
the lowest depths of si, tier) and 
a«i|>e'»«»timi to have so riiliM tliem ah 
to liAie made them desiniim and (iiisiLIe 
of nil the privileges of (iluinH, would 
indeed >HMi title to glur} alluiirown. 


ASK FOR LATEST 
DOUBLE POTENT 

•A S G A N D H R -A 

ir# s Bos Bss sIcskoDs sllsiijssi Slid lost* 
•ifttlsUy UmSolsI l« Hums »h* srs safTtrlog Icon 
DoVIliy si 007 BoKrlpUos, Inoonsts, CoooUrsUos 
ss4 *)»* to Ihots tsK*|t4 la »1|«»6ns •pans or 
slrooBoes msotsl woik. CoaUlos llqald Glooeoss 
AtoIsbo a. Vll. 8»w Polmotu, ste,. oaii (nskrs aa 
simllaat aerrlas MliaulaBt sUb oa olrgoni usto 
for stdisr itz. 

Caa bo bod at all ssllkaowi CksmliU 

PARAGON PRODUCTS CO. 

P. O BOX tM, BOMBAY. 

HI UiSUt: IBDUa IRIDIRS COItP, 

1B3, UovsT Kosu. 

IT CttCUIU: PtRteON PROOUCU IBEHcr 
13, roLLncH Biatxt 


«. Nnr ’J5. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN PROTECTORATES PUBLIC PLAY-GROUNDS 


Tho brut.ihtiof, intlittoJ on Jews in 
(Jorinanj bin<o the iiut'i.)tion of tbe Hitler 
n.',4iiiio, writes Mr. U. S. AIoxaikIlt in tlic 
Jfanr/ifx/rr (Jwiiiiniii. «ri< iirolwhlj uni(]ue. 
But it iii.iy W ijiK-lioiii-il whither (he 
trc.itmuit of iiiiti'iin uiidir Gerinan 


udiniiiirtr.ilioti would iiroie h.iishir than or 
even ihlli'Hiit from, that at iin-a'iit lueoiihil 
Uitluin in South Afriia whxh holdn the 
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■ riiui- to imve iiiliMouiw wUhtlirm like 
thi 111. the) huNe no xme to the {o-hlu il or 

udiniiiiftlmliie life of the i<M>itr> in whxh 

the) hie, wUhoukh uiihVe the Jiu* nt 
(houiii) th() OdtniJiiilk r tt«- winlitt.) 
lunre than four to one 


U wiKihl U* (iililo to Ihiw UiU 

Wire It not (or the i>roii6«kl haiuhnu o». r to 
Suith Afriit 111 the iii«r (utaie of the 
PivlirtontiH of lh«hoiijit*i,J *„4 

W llil thi If ll tine la l.ol 


The sumptuously got-up ne.iUh Number of 
the Cofetiffa J/wmVipnZ Gazeile contains an 
article under the ubo\o caption by 
Mr ILN.Ro). He sajs that play-grounds are 
as im|>oitiint as cilucational institutions and. 
thirefore. the> should bo constiucted and 
maintnmcd nt piiblie cost e%on us in the case 
of the xhools nnd eolleges. 

It is in IV pln> ground thnt theio is no 
dilfen me Ixdwc'en rich and l>oar, liigh «nd 
low It IS IV inobt deinocintic agency, 
where all the ditleunt metals aie fias'd 
mto M wnglc tmikk. Atti-nctivc ph»J- 
gmiinds med no kpi>ciAl phading. Oi«'n 
srnli a mte.itiun leiilre in the heart of a 
loncekUsl im.i the leKiMUiM* will 1*<* 
itniiiiHlinte nnd even overwhelming. 

It i« Mr> will for some to ulUiM* llh* 
IxiiititK of I, Kibool pill) gioiind. But 
time are tboM- who do nut linvo Ihfl 
priviligi of I iiU ling IV kIiim)]. Wlint ulvoiit 
tho«e who (aimiil nllord to pay for 
hi,ilthv kiMiJ vi.iiiie ^ Is it not iitiith iiiDir 
tle<i•^^.llv that the) khoiilJ deiive (ha 
)« itrlit t «1 , <Ti.< t uf one iHliieationiil iigeni) 
at h Hbt * 


INDIA IN PEIUODICALS 




IlJPO-BORilA TRIBUNAL 
The report o£ the Tribunal appo»nted to 
ad«se on the formulation of the financial 
BetUement between India and Burma niter 
the iKtier'a eepsniioa was issned on the 
20th ol last month. The Tribunal eonaisted 
ol Mr. Amerj. Pir JlonlHtt nod 
Sir 'Vf. t. Nicholson 

The Tribunal rceomniend that the whole 
assets snd liabilities o£ the vreee&t Cential 
Goreroment should be ralued on the hoes 
iodicntcd. The ascertaioed lalue of Assets 
should he dednoted from the raloe of 
ImhilitieSi and the rcspoosibility for the 
biilaoce ot liAbilities should he asaigned to 
tbs new countries m proiicrtion of the ratio 
to be determined h> a general cnnsidemtion 
of their relative, linsneiivl and economic 


THE POONA PACT 

The Poona Pact came under n heavy fire 
}a tb9 o/ Commons when tha debate 

oo it nas resumed m the Committee stage ot 
ibe Ooieranjejit of Jadm j3iB. Sir Heatr 
page Croft aigued that its actual effect would 
be to place the depressed classes voder tho 
pcroinocot bondage of the Congress. 

The Goveinuient's contestios was that 
under the conditions of tbo communni 
award. thc> Meie bound to accept flo 
agreement arrived at between the 
communities conoemed and It wouldv 
therefore, be wrong to reject the Fact. 

IJBSItALS AMD THE IMDfA BILL 
The Council o{ lbs MaUdorI Liberal 
Federation of India at its meeting held at 
AllAlifthadostlie Itth Kfay.passedtvresolnilon 
urging Oovernment to drop the Induv BiU. 


situation. The bat.ince to be so divided 
should include liability for pensions, whether 
in the course of payment at the date of 
sepsisVion or coming into pay mTOVtberraltrr 
as A result of central t>eTvice before separation. 

In regard to the ratio, tho Tibiuial omres 
At the conclusion that the proper ratio in 
which Burma aiiould contribute to respect ot 
liabilities should be 7‘5 per cent. 

HegardiDS the method of payioeirt, it i% 
recommended that repayment be made 
means of annuity due in balfjearlp 
mstalmenta and suf^cient to tepoy the wbolo 
capita] with interest at the rate employed for 
valuation ol the debt by the end oI 4S yeara. 
The first instalment la payable »s months 
After the seiiarntion, 


xu<2 \Aiuucii ui uue iianuam jjioerat 
Pcdcrotion ol India is of opinion that thg 
Govemment of India Bill which veptoduces 
all the ob;eci]OQAhia features which made 
Mae Joint Select Committee's Ilepott 
Unacceptable to tbo country has been 
((lade oioie reactionary by the amendments 
ratindvieed init by the House ol Cotomons. 
While every effort has been mads to 
conciliate the Princes and the British 
die-ba«^8. the joint demAnds of 
the progressive section of opinion 
In British India have been studiously 
and oqatemptuQusJy -ignored and every 
attempt has been made to place added 
obstacles in the nay of India's advance to 
Dominion Status. The Council therefore 
stroagl} urges that the Bill should be 
dropticd. It it IS proceeded wilh le the 
teeth of British Indian opposition, it will 
further- embitter the relations between 
India and England. ” 
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Utterances of the Day 


Tnn cn.vNGiKG world 

“We aie at .i time of tnaiLimum 

diauife. In fact, I doubt whether tbereliab 
over beou in any era in hi-itorj buch a \olunio 
of clian,;e .Tii ^^o )me to f<ico e\er)wht>n* in 
tlie world todaj," baid General Bmots at 
the New Education Cunfi i< nc<» n-oentlj, held 
iu South Africa. 

“If I were a diiUtor. I would L»\ down 
the followiiu iirOft’nciiiiiic of print i]d<,« for 
c«lur>»tiun : 


1. The hmldiii,: up of indnuluul 
tvTbonikhty. 

2. The riilu*;i mint of the utu,:iUJlioii. 
not the lilt mori. 


». Th» tilling of (he jouni? mind with 
iJiUrt.l. i<l« »l«. and joj of lif,. aoj u,,. 
atoulinet' of all i< prt stuoiu 

_ I. The liKuhution of duth and 

diKinU ti'>te>hubic. 

5. The ihor>»i>,h Krouiulmi' 

funlaiiuiital fnt». h iMim the d. taiU to 
tevl IkjoVh and of fi n uie 

d. The I rimii le i r huhi-m tUitinthtH 

eirlh and in Ihi* iiiii«ir>M> we are all one of 
•.lull,,, ,|,.I iu.,t tl... ,l,,iul 

t'f hfe." 


Sib RADUAKUISIINAN ON CDLTDRR 
“The grcirtiicst of a country is measured 
not b> its iiolitic.il doininanco or its i>oIitical 
inner, but by its works of art, i>octry and 
uuibteiiueres of htcratuie,” obsc'ncd Sir S. 
Radiiakrishnaa, Vice-Cbancellor of the 
Andliru Cnt\erHit>, presiding otcr the 90lh 
aiiiinenviry of the Y. M. II. A, at Rlloro. 
SiM>akiii„' of cult lire, ho Mid : 

A'oulhtsihe chiiracteribtic of true cul- 
ture aiulu ciiHiircd niitii is eternally young. 
He huH always an oiccn mind, im original 
uutooL a MUM! of adtenturc, a hcnMj 
of ruriositt and im never lianii>orod in his 
Mimh of truth by old dogmas or tnvditions. 
XboM'^ W4ie (he (hiiiYutrriHlies for which 
the Critk-t were fainuuH, and it was truly 
Mid (hut they wi le rtr-iimlly yoilltg. Thi’Ir 
hiiu ScKrati-H waw always atypical MS'kcr 
ttfur truth A i>cri«hially Mvking mind 
»• o youth mini) and l)ml js the iiiiiid of 
n man of irt... , allure. 

ag ..f i.ligmii. Sir ILidh.ikiisbnan 







UBITISII IMPERlALlSil 
At the Committee bt.igo of the JibCUhbiona 
on the India BUI, LIr, Rhje Diuies said 
franhlj that if the Goiei-mnent did not 
accede to the demand lor IndianisHiiion ol 
the Army now made hj Indiana on their 
knees, it will no longer have an oiipoitanily 
to accede to the demand, because Indians 
Mill jubfc take what they want without 
asking. He s<tid : 

I want lObiiy quite frankly, and I am now 
Bl>eaking on my own behalf, that unlobS 
the iiropobal that we .uo now inakiog is 
adoyited and the Indian people are gnen 
the right to piodnce their own ofbeere for 
their own Army , the day will come when 
they will not abk the Bnlibli Qoiernment 
for that right, but will take it That 
btngohns been teached lo many countries 
in the pabt. and I do not think that the 
Indians are much ditferent from any other 
nation in that respect. 


Sib CHIUANLAL on the INDIA DILL 
Sir ChiiDiiol.il Setaliad, in a lengthy 
statement to the Piesb, nnnlybcs the 
proposed constitution and says that the 
White Paper went hack on repeated 
absuiunces, the J. P. C. Rciioitwaa still 
-move leactionary, the India Bill went 
further in the wrong direction, the House 
of Commons has worsened it in respect 
ot u number of Mtal points, and not one 
of the suggebtioDs mode by the British 
Indian Delegation has been gnen the 
bhghtest considvratioa. 

The only rcbult m the courbe of lime will 
be that with India disgruntled, therewill 
be a strong Swadeshi inoTemeDt and 
British trade w ill dw indie. Britain cannot 
keep botli political power and trade. 
Pohtical power she cannot keep for ever 
but her present policy may make her lose 
both trade and pohtical power. 


DEPRESSED CLASSES IN BOMBAY 
The Government of Bombay have put* 
iibhed a long statement setting foitb the 
Govcminent orders icgarding the steps taken 
l>y the Government to enable the dcpiessocd 
classes to enjoy all public amenities. 

They emphasibo that the orders should bo 
stricU) enforced so as to make it clear to the 
public that neither the GoTcrnmeni nor the 
officers aie prepared to countenance any 
dibciiinination against the dojiresscd clubscs 
in icbiiect of ftce and unrestricted use of 
public amenities and bcrvlccb. 

As regards schooU. the Government order 
directs educational oQiccrs to see that no 
disability was imposed on childien of the 
depicssed clasbcs in schools maintained or 
aided by public funds. 

As ic>gaids public hospitals, the Govcin* 
meni have leijuebted the 5uigc'on*Oener(il to 
iDStiuct Civil Surgeons iind other medical 
ofhceiB lODcei-ned to bee that no distinction 
lb made in treatment of patients on grounds 
of caste or religion. 

Rcgardmg public wells and tanks, the 
Covemiocnt notify that the grants for water- 
supply to local bodies will be reduced if they 
failed to lake measures to secure equality 
of treatment. 

PATHANS FOR THE ARMY 
The Legiblatne Council of N.-W. Frontier 
ProviQco passed without a single dissentient 
Toico a non official lesolution recommending 
to the Governor m Council to recommend 
‘n. •euv 'LuTernor-treneral to lemove the ban 
on the lecruitment of Pathans and Saiyids to 
the Army. The Finance Member, testifying 

to the Pathan-s sense of loyalty and courage. 

promised to forward the debate to the' 
Govetnwent of India. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN CE'XLON 
The claim that the Ce>lonpiihUc bchool 
6>bU'm was the best in the East was made by 
a ilcmhcr dvitintt the dehaUs in the Slate 
Council on 1th April on the icport of the 
Eicculiio Conunittco on Education, locom 
mending withdrawal o! recognition to the 
Cambridge Junior examination after 193C. 

hlr. ScliaJurai (Kajlb) dw hired Ibete were 
no secondary bchooU to India etjual to thO'M} 
in Cciloa. The credit for thin was due to the 
princijuls, wardens and lieads of institutioiib 
in Ceylon who introduced the Eoglish public 
bcliool h^hlcni into Ci'ilon 

Sir IbiroU Ja>atiUha. Munster for Uonie 
AlTaii'H, endoibcd Mr SeU>uiuiais opinion, 
but eUiid tluit a change was nwoeoaty in iu*w 
of the fact that cxnunn-Uione conducted in 
English uniu-reitU'H weie pmuanl} meant (or 
Eoglibh hludcnU and unsuitable for 00)100 
ftludunU. Thu motion was appeoicil 

GIFT TO JfADUUA COLLF.Oi: 

A iiniiiiliivnt gift uf lU. 23.000 to ||>e 
Building Fund of the Mitdui-.i College and an 
endow iiicot of auiither Un. 23.000 for the 
upkeep of the iiistiluliun us a fust rate csdlcge 
luv>u Um aniiuiinccd b> Mr. A. lUng.asw.imi 
\1>WT, a Uswhug AdcvKWtu and Tlno>4>p\iiKV of 
Madurw. 

The offer has Ih-cii Ibanhfull) accepted 
by tbo Cullegu Iksird. The new 
coustilulioQ uftho CulUge Board proi>ose<l 
V*‘i‘i<wgi.ift’ruiA l«niift*iiaM ifi«o'iani ac^cpleli. 
in rirtne of whirb Mr. A. lUiigaswami Ai)ar 
baa become life prcsidint of the BoatiL 

SOVIET S EDUCATIONAL ADVANCE 

IluMia DOW boa^s that kbe tubs loitvaK'il 
htr hchcK)! i>opahtxion from the 

pre tolal «.f («,tPUOnoO pupiU 

’ii.OuO.OuO 


CHOICE OF TBACHEES 
Piofcbsor A. C. Dutt of Bareilly CoUego 
gaio the following hints on the choice of 
the light tc.ichcr in an address deUveced 
to the College Stall Club. Ho bliould 

1. be an honest tc.vcher. 

2. luvieloMiig patience, sympathy and 
Uct. 

3. stunuhito the thirst for knowledge. 

I Uaw an c)c to neatness and 
Older as to bos, books and elasacs. 

5 should haio no atmosphere of 
prejiidKC or p.utialit) in schooU. 

0. h.i\eone aim— the good of tho boy 
as educ.iliun and moiiihty. 

7 bo bois' ule.i! man as to puiityof 
thought, word and deed. 

U. 1». GRADUATES 

Twehe Ibouvind graduates ate turneil out 
b) the iiniieinilie*s of thu UniU-J Provinces 
ever) )oai Uiu'mplojmcnl h.is be^ioinu so 
iiitviibo in thu piovincu that dozens of 
gradu.iUs have euiolle>d Ihcntbclvcs as 
(onotablcs. and even the vacancy for a uittlo 
l>ounder pkieo w.is iipplitHl for by scores 
of grsvduaU-H. 

TEACIIEJIS AND LEGISLATURES 
The EiiH.ulivo Council of tbii Lucknow 
Umverwitv biva dotidiHl to allow UuivcTsily 
si.'v'en \'iio ^ ji gift’oTiunf.. K 
SivrcJal CotainilU-v has been wt up to lay 
down (ondilionit under which t>cruusbioa 
to contci-l tho I'li-etiuns bhould bc‘ given. 

GIFT FOR BENAUES UNIVERSITY 
It u underbtood that the Benaxob lEodu 
Uniierwiy has n-cent-d Rs 2.00.000 under 
the will of L-vd) W< hukar of Owalior. 
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PRESS LAWS 

Sir Henry Craik, answering Mr. A\anashl- 
Ungam Chettiar in llie Assembly, said 
that the Govei ament of India were not 
consulted hefoio action was taken under 
the provisions of Sections 3 to 10 of 
the Press Act. The Government of India 
bad issued certain gencial instructions to the 
local Governments in regard to the adminia- 
tralion of the Press Act, the gencial purport 
of which was that while tho Act sbould bo 
so administered as to achieve the object for 
which it was en<u,ted. oaie had to be taken 
to see that no undue hardship was caused in 
cases in which the local GoveromeDt weto 
satuded that a newspaper or piess was not 
likely to offend against the provision of 
the Act. 

It was also suggested that admonitions oi 
warnings should be given in suitable coses, 
and editors and others should be able to 
obtain advice fiom the olhcer of Itic 
Oovermuent if they so desired. 

INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 
SirN. N. Siicar, Sir Harold Derbyshire, 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Sir AUadi 
Kiishnaswamy Ayjar, Advocate Geneml, 
Madras, have been nominated from India s 
National Group for selection of persons to 
serve on the International Court of Justice 
at the Hague. 

LEGAL EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
A Legal Education Committee has been 
sppomted by the Chief Justice of the 
Bombay High Court to consider the problem 
of legal education in the Bombaj Presidency 
and to suggest improvements for affording 
facilities for tr.uniug and admission 
of advocates. 


MADRAS HIGH COURT 
It IS understood that in the .ibsence on leav o 
of Sir Owen Beaslej , Sir Veiw Ramesam has 
been npiKiiutcd to act as Chief Justice of the 
Madnie High Couit, ftom July 22 to July 26. 
When the Utter retiies. Mr. Justice 
M. Venkntasubba Roo will act us Chief 
Justice fiom July 27 to October 8, when 
Sir Owen Beasley is cvpccted to leturn 
from leave 

Ml. J. C Stodart, I.C.S., is appointed to 
act as a Judge of the High Court in the 
place of Mr. Justice A. J. Curgenven, 
gianled leave 

HIE MUTTS BILL 

Mr. K Lakshminai-ajanachHiia of the 
Subramama Mult, South Caoara, giving 
evidence before the Mutte Bill Select 
Committee at Ooty, strongly opposed the 
mc.isure which, if passed, ho stated, would 
bo highly detrimental to the interests of 
leligiOD Sn Radhakiishna D.os Ooswami 
and Bbuvaoeswar Ralho g.ne evidence on 
behalf of the Ganjam Mutts and Temple 
Worshippers' Associatiou. They were 
opposed to the lueasuto as being unnecessary 
and drastic. 

Mr IL Kuppusiimi Aijar, agent to the 
Sankarachaija Swiimigal of the Kamakoti 
Peetaia Mutt, espiessed the view that the 
Bill was an att.ick on Hindu leligion and will 
result lo early extinction of Hindu Mutts 
which ledected tho true hfeofHinduieligion. 

RADHASWAJII TRUST 

The Judicial Committee of the Pnvy 
Council has allowed the appeal against the 
decree of tho High Court of Allahabad, dated 
12th June 1029, relating to Radhaswami 
Trust, The Privy ConnciI declared that the 
» legal and whd 
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INDIAN INSURAKOI; COMDANIES 
Tbat IdJud insiiiancti comi>unica nro 
doiiiK nioic life insuiance woik in India thaa 
noD-lndian msui-ftncu bLo^\n 

m an aIlB\^cr gUeo by Sir JoBOph Bboic, 
Commerie Member, in leply to a gucblioD 
put by Setb Govind Dna (C. P. Congiebbman) 
in the Assembly on Miiidi 23. 

It ^\as btufed tbat m ia2b Indian 
Companicb earned an income of 
Rs. 3,34,78,000 including bubineea done 
outbido India as against Rb. 2.00,25.000 
earned by non-lndi.in couni.iniea in IndLi 
on life insuiance busine&s. In the case 
of fire, iniuine and nubcelluneouB, noo- 
Indian eouipanicb did moio bubiucbs m 
India iltau did Indian coinp-uiiea. 


MANUFACTURERS' LIFE 

The foity eighth annual icimit ol Ibo 
Manufacturcia’ Lifo Insuiance Company for 
the year ending December Hist, 1031, 
submitted to polieyholdeis and bhareholdcis 
at llio annual meeting bLoms a year of 
continued prugrcBs. 

Not. inburanco amounting to 
Rs. IC.81,87,277 i\aB wutten duiing tho year, 
bringing the total inbuiance m foito to 
Rs. 180,19,90,118. 

Payments to policyholders und 

bcneliciaries totalled Rs, 4,18,02,981. Of 
such payments Rs, 0,31.10.111 Wcie i^d to 
Ining iiolicy holders including Rs. 09,776 
in dividends and lU, 1.08,024173 ’ to 
beneficiaries in death claims. 

The General Agents of the Company are 
Messrs. M. ICauji & Co.. 61, Cowusyi Patel 
Street, Fort. Bombay, who have been 
representing the Company m India for the 
last 33 years. 


INDIAN LIFE ASSURANCE 
Mr. J. H. Jones, piesiding over the annual 
gcnoial meeting of tbo Indian Idle 
Assuianc-c Oiliccs in Bombay reviewed 
the fiosition of indigenous insunince 
business w itb bpccial reference to the 
revision of legislation now under the 
considciation of the Gov ernment of India. 
The Meeting also considered the memorial to 
be submitted to tbo Government for setting 
the views of tbo Association which they 
would desiic to be odoxited in tho amended 
Insurance Act in tho intciests of Indian 
Insuiance Companies. 


ORIENTAL'S PROGRESS 
Thu annua] iei>oitof tho Oriental Govern* 
iDcnt Security Lifo Assurance Company for 
1981 shows a good progicss. 

New i>ohcic8 to tho amount of Rs. 7,62,42.* 
<91 wGic issued. Tho annual income vvas 
Rs. 8,14,01.970, and funds have been increased 
to Rs. 154>3,88.843. And the net interest 
income atlls. 71) lakhs shows an incicase 
of over Rs. 5) lakhs over tho figure of the 
pievious ye,ir and gives a yield on tho Life 
Abbumneo Funds of 6'05 per cent, as 
couiyurod with 5'09 pur cent, in tho previous 
year. 


^^A OP SANTOSIl ON INSURANCE 
Tho impoi-tuntu of insumnco companies 
m Uio economic lifo of the people cannot be 
ovemUmated. The f.ict that tho accumu* 
lated funds of iubuiance companies can be 
usefully spent for the development of tho 
natural resources of the country with the 
ul inmloebjc-ctof achieving India's material 
whalion tan hardly bo overlooked.” said 
Ha, a Sir Manmatbonatb Ibii Chaudhury of 
performing the opening ceremony 
he Mohabir Insurance Company Ltd. 
l«t month at Calcutta. 
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INDIAN AND BRITISH INTERESTS 
Presiding OTcr the first quarterly meetiog 
ot the Indian Meichants' Chamber at Bombay 
on May 4. Mr. Mann Suhedar referred to 
the ap-athy ot the Government in regard to 
Indian interests. He complained that 
British tradesmen and manulactorers ate 
given preference to Indian. As a first step 
in vindicating Go\ernmeQt'8 chum to 
safeguard Indian interests, Mr JIanu Subedar 
urged the aholiUon ot the Stores Departmeot 
in London. 

Any Government which runs two 
pandlel machineries for the same purpose, 
ia not Qob spending more but is creating 
an nnheftUhy rivalrj The Indian public 
are bound to consider that the E^ndon 
Stores Department la primarily interested 
in pucchasca being made abroad to swell 
their own llgurea rather than an> 
purchases being made m India The 

whole grarntiien ot tiie public demand for 
the adoption ot tlie rupee teudei svsteiu 
was that tho purchase iti the Ciiitcil 
Kingdom or elsewhere should atop 
The i>oaition of British preference m India 
enforced on us , through the Ottawa 
Agreement is one, ho said, 

which has faioiired the Bnti-h indus- 
tries but has not seruiod any 
coTvesponding advantages to India 

whatever the oflici it apologists may say. 
From the plight ot several industries in 
India at present, it would appear that they 
ar« at a disadvantage nsoiia their mere 
ixiwertul foreign rivals. 

Prominent amongst these must bo 
mentioned the Shipping and Insurance 
Companies. But a subtle discnniiDatioii 
against Indi.iD manufactures pervades the 
tninds ot (Cn those who control Dnllsh 
enterprises in India. 

Mr. Subedar contends that British concerns 
do not bay their requirements of tool and 
implemenU turned out either by the Indian 
blacVsmiths or from articles made on modem 


lines at Tatanagar. Protesting against this 
attitude of discrimination against local pro- 
ducts on the part of British Railways 
Mr. Subedar observes ‘ 

This certainly is a pointer. particiiLirly 
for those key industries in whose favour 
England claims to have given prefeience 
under the Ottawa Agreement. 

Finally, in pressing for the revision of the 
rules for the purchase of stoics for Govern- 
ment Departments, he utters a note of 
warning and say s 

Is it possible that the Railways in India 
were making also this diseiimmation against 
the local piodiicts^ We have presned for 
the revision of the Riilea (or purchase of 
stores fot Government Departments, but 
eoine of the Provincial Governments have 
not yet fallen mime. 


INDIAN DELEGATES TO I. C. C. 

The follow mg is the list of delegates from 
the Indian National Committee to tho forth* 
coming Biennial Congicss of the 
International Chamber ot Cominereo to 
be held id Pans from June 24 to 29, 1995 ; 

Messrs Wiilchand Himcliand, Hoo- 
seiubbov A I^illjee, Chunihl B Mehta, 
D. S Eiulkar, Cliandul.al J. Gurjar, 
JL L. D.ihanuknr. B D. Gorvvaie, Fakinjee 
Cowa-iee, S N Ilayi, P, S. Sodlibans and 
Mr. L N. Ivhanaa, and Dr, S. C. Roy. 

TATA’S NEW VENTDRE 
A Refractories Research and Testing 
EiSboiatory has been oi>encd at Jamshedpur 
\»S VheTaXalron ani ^leei Company. 

Being the first ot its kind in India, the 
laboratory will provide facihtiea forcarrying 
on physical, chemical and microscopic tests 
on refractory bricks used in lining high 
tempetatanvfamaceR. 
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MDSLUl LADIES’ CONPEDENCB 
Muslim ladies of Bangalore ami other 


■WOMEN AND MODETIN EDUCATION 
" Evesdropiwv " whoso pleasant chats week 
after week \\a,\& become so nttractuea fealmc 
of LidtaH Finance has a way of tackling 
dry-as-ilusb topics with a lightness of touch 
ah his own. Writing with a laolhcT’a 
affection of a dead sister whose influence 
on bis own life had not been negligible, 

“ Esesdropper " expands into a general 
discourse on the nature of modern education 
for women in India. 

In India, one is not yet suro if oiodcrn 
education, as we now base it. takes kindly 
to our girls. Is cduc.ition doing just what, 
litcially interpreted, it should do to our 
girls? Education, dcrnatiielv understood, 
means ‘‘to draw out", and tho best 
education in this case is that which draws 
out tlic best features of Indian womanhood. 
Parents who hn^o dcftled orthodoxy and 
given their daughters Uio same education 
which they give to theic sons. ate. 1 
know, doubtful, in many instances, if. 
after all, they hod done wise. The general 
opioiou is that modern education docs 
not sit gracefully on Indian girls. The 
ohjcciive, plan and scheino of education 
has to be modified and refosliioued so ns to 
toko note of tho psychological and other 
nspccts of Indian girls and to mnko sure 
that such education as is Anally planned 
can and does bring out the best in them. 

The typo that suits India, ho goes onto 
say, is tho one who combines the virtues and 
asoids the shortcomings of tho women of tho 
East and tlio women of the West. 

■you do not want forward hussies, 

nor do you want those helpless things 
who love to he encaged m punfuA. Yow 
do not want tho heterodoxy that 

offends nor the bigotrv that stifles. You 
donot want tho knowledge which docs not 
enhance tho culture. ....... 

Yon do not want the disappearance 

of the 'home* and tho substitution in its 
place of society and social life nor the 
cribbing, cabinning and conAning within 
a homo unaware that there is a bigger 
world outside, which imposes its own 
obligatiops and duties. 


places who had como for the inavriage of 
Miss A. G. Khalil, a landholder, met at a 
conference recently under tho presidentship 
of Mrs, Zahutuddiu Mceci. They passed the 
following resolutions : 

1. Resolved that a Muslim ladies’ asso- 
ciation ho staited with hranthes all. 
Mjsoie State, to work for tho amelioration 
and uplift of MusBahnan ladies io all their 
walks of life. 

2. Resoh ed that on marriago occasions 
roAUOst ho mado to the hvido and bridc' 
gloom's paity to giio awoy tho presents 
and other naztnms to this ladies’ asBociatioO 
ns a i>crinanent fund for erecting a buildinS 
ns a licnd«]unrter of tho association. 


Mns. KAMALA NEHRU 
Mrs. Kamnln Nehru, who sailed for Euwp® 
last month, wioleto tho Sccielaiy of the 
United PioiiiKcs Pioiiiuial Congiess Com* 
iQitlcc. ie*iigning lier membcislup from the 
Pioiindnl ns'wcll us the AU-Inilia Congress 
Committees. Bho s.ay s that she has been ao 
invalid for a long time necessitating her 

going nbro.ul for tioatment and it would not 

ho pioper to occupy scats when slio could 
not serve any useful purpose. 

MADAME SOPHIA WADIA 
Madnmo Sophia Wndia left for Europe as a 
delegate from India to attend tho Inter- 
national Congtesa of tho P. E. N. (Poets. 
Editors and Novelists) at narceJona, Spain. 
During her stay abroad, Madamo "Wadia will 
deliver a series of lectures in Pari«.‘*London, 
and Amsterdam. Sho is expoctod to return 
to India next September, 
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VALUE OP HOTEL READIXO 


MARSHAL riLSUDSKI 


Q£ all the forms o( tmaginatirc literature, 
the novel is the one which contains the 
largest amount o( sheer inforcnatiou. To a 
far greater extent poetry and even the drama 
presents the products of a distillation, while 
the novel devotes more effort to mere dcscrip 
tion. That is why it is so long and that w 
why it is pre eminenllj addressed to youth,” 
adds Joseph "Wood Kruteh in the Xaheit 
of New York. 

“ It does not, ns the great poem does, deal 
with experiences too direct and too simple to 
need a context of experience, or assume what 
ever knonledge of the ways of men maybe 
necessary to comprehension It dcsonbos 
men and manners, even the habits and Itndi 
tions and conscntions of particular societies. 
Both in the cant and in the more gencml 
sense of the phrase it imparts the facts 
of life. For that reason its function is 
largely educational." 

THE ALL ISDIA LIEBABY COHFBREKCE 
The Alhladia Library Conference met 
at Lucknow under the presidentship of 
Dr. A. C. \?oolner. Vice Chancellor of the 
Punjab Uoiversity. 

After an address of welcome by Dr. R P 
Paranjpjc, Vice Chancellor of Lucknow 
University and President of the Reception 
Committee, Dr. Woolner in his presidential 
address advocated the promotion of tbo 
library movement all over the country and 
suggested more and better libraries, not only 
to meet the existing demands of the iieople 
who can read, but to increase that demand 
and foster the reading habit. 

Education was necessary, he continued, 
otherwise magnificent libraries in a land 
where nobody could read, would stand hke 
monuments waiting for future generations 
to explore them. 

THE L1NQUVGE8 OP THE WOBLD 


Marshal Pilsudski died at Warsaw on 
May 12. Poland has lost its sheet-anchor 
by the death of this sixty-sc'cn year old 
Virtnai Director, one of the most picturesque 
figures of Europe, the creator of modern 
Poland, one of tho most powerful workers 
for Polish hlicratioR before and during tho 
fiieat War and the hero of the historic 
Putsch in 1920. 

filB OAHE^H aiHCn'S MUNIFICENCE 
Sir Ganesh Dutt Singh, ^Dnlstc^ for Local 
Self Government. Bdiar and Orissa, has made 
a further contribution of Rs. 20.000 to the 
Patna University for educational purposes. 

This brings his total contnbutions, includ- 
ing the endowment of Rs. Olakhs he created 
for the Dnuenuty. to Rs. 4 lakhs. Uo has 
been giving away the bulk of bis salary as 
liUnistcr for public purposes since bo took 
oflice in 1923 

nOARB’S UBSSAOr. TO TAGORE 

Sir Samuel Hoare Las congratulated 
Dr. Tagore on his TCth birthdnj. Uo say a 
in A message 

“ East and West should undcretand each 
othei and English is the best medium for the 
purpose. By your mastery of tho English 
language, you have contiibuted greatly to 
this cauee." 


SIR FRANK NOYCE 

A eominuniqwe states that tbo Governor- 
General ID Council has granted four months ' 
leave to Sir Frank Noyce, Industiies Member 
with effect from June 8. 1935. 

During the absence of Sir Frank Noyce 
Mr. D. G. Mitchell will act as temporary 
member of tho Executive, Council. 


According to a survey by the FVench 
Academy of Science, the nntnhcr of languages 
actually spoken in tho world is 2.796. Adding 
to them the dead languages, wo obtain a total 
of 6,760. A^art from the Asiatic tongues, 
the most widely diffused language is English. 
It IS followed by German, Spanish 
and French. 


BIR DENYS BRAT 


Aeonimunigtfeannounces that the Secretary 
of State, yn exercise of the powers conferred 
upon him by the Goiernmcnt of India Act 
has reappointed Sir Denys do Sanmarez Brav 
as member of the India Council on comnletion 
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INDIAN MDDICVL RESEAECn 


SPAN OP LIFE 


Tho Indian Institute for Medical Research 
started in January has been doing useful 
work during the short period of its 
existence. Departments of Bacteriology and 
Protozoology and Diagnostic sections havo 
been opened and they are functioning. 
Researches on typhoid epidemic, dropsy and 
preparation of curatuo cholera scrum aro 
being carried on. A Scientific Advisory 
Board including Dr. D. N. BraJunachari, 
Dr. Lakslnnanaawami Mudaliar. Major 
K. B. K. Ijengar, Dr. Maghnnd Saha, 
Dr. Kesava Pni, Dr. J. P. M. Mody and 
Dr. N. A. Purandaro has been formed. 


PnACTlONnHB OP AYDEVEDA 

An ’ Ajurredio Conference and the 
Convocation ot the NikliiU Andbrapeetham 
were held at Undi. Mr.K Krishna Rajn. E a . 

presided over tho con'.ocalton when 
diplomas were awarded to about w) 
candidates who had succeeded in the 
Siromanl, lUja Vjdja and Anubhaia 
Rniavjdjaeuiminations. Dr. SatjanniaMma 
Bastri presiiled over the A>uivedic 
Conference. A lesolutiou was imswid 
requesting tho Andhra University authorilics 
to make tho study of Ayuevoia ono of tho 
branches ot UnivcrMty Stud). 

IIOVEIINMKNT DOCTOUS AND NUHSINO IIOME8 

According to the siXTial coircsiwndcnt of 
the Madrna .Mail, wo learn that in view of 
tlio nKitalion in the Madras Lcgisletuc 
Council by Iho OppoMtion ngainht medical 
men in Oovernment wnieo eonductiug 
nursing homes tho Madnvs Government 
have passed orvlers prohihilmg Government 
doctors from eondiitting such homes. 

■ *’ot'»V‘*lH’1icved. in anv vrav 

nlTect the doctors' private practice. * 


bTlTCmsO CP THE UEAUT 
A surgeon at tho Joh.anncshurg Gcnervl 

in a stabbing affray by stitching up h» heart 
The RurKcon hU to cut aw ay a nb before hi 
could stitch up tho heart, which had boei 
l^enetratcd by the sUb. K.ght da)* aficr^' 
oivcration the natiTo, vrho is aced 8s - 
Itins np io W horbg l„ b. a?£ortIr. 


“The natiirnl span of life is 140 jears, and 
I have every hope that one day we may 
prolong it to this period, ’’ declares Dr. Serge 
Veronoff, the former exponent of 
Rejuvenation. “ Everybody who dies between 
the ages of 70 and 00 is a person who is 
killed.” The ptoblem is to find how not to 
bo so “killed". Between CO and 70 is a 
critical period. Doatli is awaiting us. Those 
who wish to survive in tho unequal struggle 
havo but ono means of gaining their end — 
to teplacc their worn out glands hy joung 
and active glands, which will impart a new 
impulse to the cells of all our organs causing 
them to create now young cells and thus 
veiuvenato tho whole organism. 


WIJY TEETIi DF.CAY? 


Dr. Russel \V. Bunting, of the University 
of Michigan's Dental School, analyses the 
vniious factors that arc iit plii) in tho decay 
of teeth. 


Dr. Bunting snppoits it with some con* 
viniing evidence. Whenever there iBnhIgli 
«umt of bacillus acidophilus in tho mouth, 
he finds hIbo a high into of decay. Heap 
moi e sugar on j our dcshci t. pour mnplo syrtip 
on )our hutkwiicut cakes, gulp down half a 
aoren tJojing ice ereain sodas or imndars 
a liny and tlin hacilliia fiourishes. Tho old 
preiwhing against sweets is justified la-cauho 
IhoUacilluB hkos sweets too. 


AAU hUClAlt 


...i* Oneiifnl Walch- 

»nanlh.vl UMng ri-fi,,,-,! s„gnr with milk is fl 
t'ornmon uud injurious habit. Sugar is added 
to llm brt-akfiiKt ut«i 1 and many other 
foods— custards, puddings. Kccienm, etc.— 
•''«'-.il,unoiii,ts ot these two 

for a Nf f • whiJo-ofton 

will Jin 

a<in,iini,°„ ° i-orrcct simplo foods 

Bavo n>n overdid these lombinalions. 

t»vo monej on your sitg.ir bill. 

jour imt in 

in thi* w ni* the cereal 

sugar Sdd^\ 
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TUB BATB OB TUB KCrEE 

In t\i«s House o£ Commons, on ilai 13, 
Mr. Lewis (Conser\ati\c). lulol whether any 
lireitarations were being iiitu3e for the rwalhng 
from circulation the existing giher rupee* 
and suhstiluling them w ith loVen com* with 
a lower siher content in the e\cnl of the 
siher price rising o\er 51 pence tier ounce. 

Mr. It, K. Butler replied that the situation 
was being carefullj watched. 

INUIAN IUM», LIMITED 

The Bo,ird of Diix'ctoiii of the Indian D,utk, 
lamitcd, iladrws, haie retommcmlwl » boal 
dividend of 12 per cent, per auimin and a 
bonus of 8 per c«nt. per annum for ttio half 
jear ended blsl December 1031, thus making 
adiiidcnd of 12 i>er cent. t>er annum und a 
bonus of 2 per cent per annum on the sbiucs 
ot the Rinh for the whole )ear, 

SIB rBTEB UAUB 


NEW MOOEL OB TUIIID CLASS CARBUGB 
During the recent Budget Debate impro'wl 
uDienities for Std class passengers wero 
strongly mhouitcd and tbero ha>o also been 
iiucstions in the Assembly asliiog whether 
SnlcUs* oompartmentb could not be xiarti* 
tiOQod 60 us to permit ot small family parties 
tmAcIhog together. 

Tbo Ilaiiwuv Board after examining the 
questions submitted a plan to the members 
of the Central Advisory Council for Railwnj s. 
The most recent stuo^id 3rd class carriages 
Lonlain aeconimodation for 111 xiassengers 
ai ranged us follows 

One Lomp.iitmcnt to Bc.it . 12 
with one latrine. 

One comiuutnient to seat . 20 
with one l.itrioo. , • 

Ooo tompartincut to seat . 30 
with one latiine 

One coinpailincnt to seat ... S2 
with two latrines. 

Total lU with S latrines. 


His Excellency Sir Peter Bark. lost man 
to bold o&co ns Ftnance Ministei under a 
Gssr of Russia fiotn 1011 to 1017. has 
been knighted by the King at Bucliogbam 
PabiLe. 

Sir Peter, a banker in pro Revolution 
Russia. IS llie ^lanugiug-Director of tbo 
Anglo-International Bunk. 

In 1915. be took i>art with Mr Uoyd 
George and M. llibot in tbo historic 
conference at L> inline, at which the Allies 
pooled their lluiiuce* for the duration 
ol the war. 


GOLD COINAC.B IN 1931 

There was no gold coiuiige in 1991 slrnck 
by the Rojal Mml in London or its branches 
m South Africa or Australia according to the 
report of the Coniptioller ; for it would 
cost £1 lls. lid. to make a sovereign. With 
the world production of gold for 1993 nearly 
^S.tiDO.ODO oz., IG, 500.000 oz. came from the 
Emriro including 11,000,000 oz. from South 
Alnca. 3,000,000 from Canada, and 610,000 
from Southern Rhodesia. Empire production 
dechned compared with 1983. Rossia and 
the United States produced over 2,000.000 os. 
each. 


The new caniugo will meet the demand 
foreiuuller compaitnicnts and will also pro- 
vide a cci turn amount of 4ing down acconi* 
modatioa and belter lutnno facilities. Work 
has already been stalled on the model 
carnage in G I P. Woiksbop, Will other 
railways follow ? 


ov.sEiiaaip OB railavavs 

The pioblcm of Indian Railways is as 
big a one as tho Indian constitution. If it is 
solved to the satisfaction of India, observes 
the Guatdtati, much of the tiouble about tbo 
constitution will disappear. The present 
theory bluntly put is that Indian Railways 
are not Indi.in property. The investors of 
sleiling capital can use the Railways 
accoiding to their idea* to serve primarily 
their interests and that of their country-. 
The T««i«8 of i’lwiitt interprets thus : " The 

Government of India is merely a trustee for 
private capital invested in the railwava iMv rl 
in other State productive works. It 'is not 
the owner of that capitaj, nor is the Indian 

taxpayer. Payments made for passenger and 

goods transport on the laUways are 
payments for services lendeied. They give 
no claim to ownership of the railways or to s. 
cont rolling voice in their management ” 



AKt ANU UKAMA 


• OPEN-AIR TUEATUE8 IN GEBIIANY 
■ A new journal under the title of DranlUi 
is ijuhhbhed at Bomhay under the editorship 
of Mr. KanoulalH. V.ikil. In the Februarj' 
number of this jouinul, Hr. K. A. Walter 
writes on the *’ open air theatre cult ’’ m 
Germany. Ho says 

ITbts open air theatre Iao^emcnt desci\c6 
liaiticutar attention and lecognition among 
the cuHur.il achic\emGnts brought about in 
the now Germany by the National Socialist 
supicniacy. 

The younger gcnci.ition of t>nctB now 
icaliscs that with Uicse aien.ui they 
lire piescnted with a plalfoim for their 
message exceeding all picccdent, aienas 
from w-bich it is possible for a l>oct to 
addresa the whole nation The play foi 
such aicuas ha\o notbiiig in common witb 
the uidmary tbc^itie. They conslilule » 
DOW form of drama lo choric utterance, 
the clTect of which fur exceeds that of the 
thG4vtrG. The visitor who gets to know 
Germany by uttending such plays will find 
It easier to grasp the secret of Adolf Hitler’s 
. immense hold over the hcnits of his 
tcUow-country men. 

INUUN ARTIST IN LONDON 
An Indian aitist has been hoiioutcd by 
Messrs. Ctilnaghi and Company, one of the 
mobtcxdusho of London's uit duilcrs. Tlicy 
ba>o gheu him three weeks' exhibition in 
their shop in Bond Street. Ho is Fyxco 
BAlimuQ of Bombay, who in Ucccinbvr last 
exhibited a number of xuctures m Ijoiidon. 
Pictures iittrwcting moot attention arc: 
Nanga Parbikt, the uiicomiuered Ainaniutli 
ca^o mountains, uud the Glass TstVe m 
Bidder Valley. 

' , lOtlElUN -MITISTS IN INDIA 

"Tho mural decoration of the Vucroy's 
house is going on, an Itali.m nilist being 
tho fortunate man to retemj the com- 
ttimion ; and this is u matter iiiwhiihthe 
Induut urti-t has cM-ry right la ilcnuod 
that ho should be giicn the Urst choice,” 
Stun tho /iiudtudari r<»iea. 

” In ludi.t. tlrsl consideration is Kiira to 
the foreigner in every siuli thing. The four 
young Imhao artists who iU-coraU-d tho Indli 
Uouso in London and won UDi\crs.il praise 
»re baA.k herc-and have to trnst to Iiu^ for 
employment.” ' — — - 


CRICKET IN INDIA 

Mr. A. S. Do Mello, tho Honorary Sccietai-y 
to the Boatd of Contiol for Ciicket in India, 
addicbbod tho'inenibets of the Rotary Club 
at tho usual luncheon at Gieen’s Restaurant. 
Bombay, on May 0th. : Spe.iking about 
cricket, ho said 

To day wc bate iciuosontation on tho 
IinpeiUl Cnckot Conference, we hare the 
ciicket championship of India which 
iinmothilises tho nauio of tho gicat 
“ Ihinji ”, called tho gicatest ciickctcr who 
oiei liieJ. we h.ivc m prospect tho Inter- 
Unneibity Cli.impionship this year, wo 
have “ Indian Ciicket ", the oflicial oigan 
of the Ciicket Club of India, .lud what is 
most gralifyiDg. he gave the vision of a 
pavilion, an imyiosing ciicket sladiuni. 
which will he the inteinationul ciiokct 
aicna »ml which wo hope, will 1**^ 
coinpIvUd within tho next two jeais — a 
stiiKtiiie of wliuli tho iiist City in India 
will jiibtiti.ihly be pioud. 

DtOI.lNE OK Ultmsif HOXINO 


Jock Bloomlic’ld, tho Diitish cruiser-weight 
champion iii 1022 2.1 24. says that Biitivin Is 
now IV fourth rate Ijoxing country. Ho goes 

outomiy Koieign UghtcTB laugh iiL us, and 
we have to p.uk our hig piograinmoB with 
men tiom overseas Veai-a ago, when foreign 
Iwxers came over here, they weio a •joke- 
OcrmiinH, Fieiahmcn, Bclgmns, and even 
luiluimombeatusnow. No doubt Iceland 
wui send over a champion soon. 

n.. *^*“”®tlhat the foieisneiH have got sO 
^11 our stand.ii-d hftS 

bU-adil> dccliueil. 

nr?J,l‘i'‘'i‘^"1'“ *o muno a single 

compaio with 

D tk il'UhclI.Owen Moian. 

Joonin. 1 * J’ ^ 'V’clhli, Tommy Noble, 

t or JcKi Fox," conlinueB Bloomfield* 

tiniea aa good as 
and iM-kt lil'rtf i’ ^ Americ-i 

left baud ' ''■* " Driscoll 

‘'*‘•“''‘"8 myself. .\J1 the 

etonchm American 

with the same left hand.” 
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BClfihTIl IC SIANAOEMEST C0SGEES8 
The Sixth Internalionar Congrcbs for 
Scientific Maniigcmcnt v, ill bo hc-lil in London 
from July 15 to IB, , Sir Gcoigo liolmfrell 
liresidiDg, 

Amons tlio <juc>.lioQ» to be dibcusbcd aio 
the ftiiyUoxtion of btienlific inatnigemonl to 
distribution problems, methods of tonlroUing 
production, and of selecting, educating and 
training personnel for high admmislratixc 
positions, and methods of inculcating moilern 
management principles and practice in large 
builc, medium and small undcitaliings 
NKW TXPE OF LIGUTINO 
A young British scientist has i»cifcclod on 
in\ention which, it is claimed, will 
lexolutionize the worlds lighting and saxe 
millions of pounds in tho world's elecliic 
light bills. Tho now inxcntion pioduces a 
white light m a tube similar to the Noon 
tubes, but it works ot! the oidinury supply 
power and uses but u (taction of tbo juice 
consumed by hlamcnt lamps. TLo Noilb 
Metropolitan Electiic Supply Co., of London, 
IS installing sexeral miles of this tyt>e of 
lighting for tho loads of Uaiioxv and 
Wembley. 

FUOTO ELUCTPIC CELL 
America has found one of tho most recent 
Uses for the photo olcctno coll in the 
sorting of mail b.igs for their dispatch to 
various destinations When the mail bags 
are Qilcd, a special foim of disc is attached 
to each at a diBerent place according 
to the van in which it IS to be loaded. The 
bags are then dumped on to a band 
conveyer from which branches iub off in 
diBcient directions. At each junction 
photo eicctnc cells are placed so th.at disc cuts 
off its light When this happens, the photo- 
cloctrio cell works machinery which guides 
the mail bag to tho branch line. 

WOUL FBOM HOCKS 

The Canadian Department of Mmes 
ba\o conducted successful experiments 
for the mnnufactmo of rock wool flora 
mineial deposits in the Niagia Peninsula 
of Ontaiio. It IS used as an insulator for 
all types of buildings and for nomeiona 
industrial purjioscs wbeioitisnot subject 
to excessive vibration. Because of its being 
proof against flie it is suitable for 
auditoria, oflices, theatres and radio staturas.' 


BOMBAY BOABU OF ULM CEMbORS 
Id lOdl, the Bomb.iy Do.iid of Film Censors 
cxuDiincd 1,219 fllius, of which 1.197 were 
certified for eshihitton. 105 weic p,i»sed with 
ondoiseuients, ami 7 were lejccted. 

The figures for the last six years show that 
Uio worst year was 1992. when (lom 1,201 
films m 198! and 1,800 m 1980 the total 
number of films cxiiiniiied dropped suddenly 
to BB5. Siuco 1988 an upward movement has 
set in, for winch Indian pixiductious in an 
incieubing nutnlier haxcbecii lesiKiDKiblc. In 
1938. 1,105 films were examined of which 
1.02H were ccitifiod. There was iv (utther 
improvement III 19.84 The figiiics foi-ench 
yeai include liliiis left ovci fioiii tho 
picccxling ycai. 

MOTION I’lCTUIti; AV\ Mil) 

Foi bvc siiccc'sbivo }c.iis Puinuioimt 
canic'ianien have won Ihu wuuua! award of 
Ibc Auidemy of Motion Picluio Alts and 
Science for excellence of photography . The 
system of awaids has been m effect but 
seven ycats 

The winner for the first year 1927-29 was 
Eail Slruss for "Sunrise”. Striiss is now 
under contraet to Paiamounb as Mae West's 
cametaman. Viigil Miller is head of tho 
studio camera depnitnienl. 


CHARLIE LIIAPLIN'S SUCCESS 
Uow Charlie Chaplin was given jv start on 
the screen which led him from success to 
success w recounted by Mane Diessler in her 
posthumous autohioginpLy. 

Man© Dressier was to make a film called 
T\U%et Ptiitctmed HomaHce and she was 
round for a suit.iblo actor. She then 
fought of a young chap she had seen in 
I^udon several jcais bcfoie. She know that ' 
the boy hi^ genius, that he would some dav 
be acclmmcd a star. She hud run across him 
a few days eailier in Hollywood. 

••Where is Charlie Chaplin? I want 
S**“*^**^j ‘ shouted one day. 

Bverybirfy fought she was crazy. But sho 
knew that Chaiho could act well And Na 
waa a suoocsb in TiUic. 7 , 

' DAVID COPrERKIELU ' 

I^xnd CoijpcTfield has cost the Metro 

f400.000-ihe coAhest 

film they have made since the talkies ' 
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GIHST8 FOn Etni-VL UPLIFT 
It Will be remembered tliat Sir James Qrigg 
announced in his hudfiet i^peecli that Ra. I 
crore would be a\ailabln to iirorincca to bo 
silent for rural uplift, *but in ft 6ub‘,e<iuent 
announcement the Finance Memlier increased 
the amount by another Rs. 13 LaVhs. Out 
of this amount Its. lO'IS lakba will be 
earmarked for encouraging the Co opcratixc 
Movement. 

Though no definite and final allotment in 
re&pcct of this grant has jet 1>een made, it 
is stated that the proxmees will get 
approximatelj the following amounts on the 
basis of their ro'poctne populations 


Its. 


Bengal 

19.25.000 

U, P, 

17.«0,000 

Mftdi^ 

ic.so.ooo 

Bibar and 0ns.\ 

15.00.000 

Punjab 

8.50.000 

Bombay 

7,00.000 

C. P. 

5.70000 

Burma »* • 

5.40000 

Assam * 

3.15.000 

N.-'W. F. P. 

82.000 

Ajmer-Merwarft 

15.000 

^Ibi 

7.000 

Coorg . 

6.000 

One of the conditions 

en which 


ProTineial Governments will get their 
.respective quotas is that their uplift selienics 
must have the prior approval of the 
' Government of India. 


TOEKPLOYSIKXT IS8CRXNCF- 
Estension of tmemplojment insunmeo to 
BgricoUiirai workers, iniluding fore».trj and 
borticultoml emplojccs. w proposed in tho 
lepoii on iineiiiplojnient insumnoo of the 
Statutorj Comnutlec preaidetl over by 
Sir Wilioim Beveridge. 

The report h.as recommended ft wockij rate 
of benefit of twelve and six pence |>er man. 
SIX ivnd SIX pence for his wife, anil from 
two to three shilings for each child, w itli a 
total maximum of 80 shilings per week. 
Rmplojer and etnplojce exchequer should 
each contribute four pence to the fund,. 

It IS estimated that 703.000 males and 
47.000 females will benefit b> this, Tho 
Committee point out that ngricuUtiral wages 
and eonditions arc so dilTerent from industrial 
rales that the eontribiilioii and benefit of a 
general scheme of unemplojmenl insumneo 
are inappropriate. 

TWO pir.a wioPS 

With one sixth of an nnim for ft daj's 
xvage^. iiimdiods of women workers are 
cngntfcil in m'tnufactnnng bltavv reed articles 
in Siitd 

It IS the dearth of suitable occupation that 
has driven them to such misery, stntea Mr. 
Jairamdas Doulatiam. who has just finished 
his lourofthc province in connection with 
the Village Industries Association's 
programme ; 


IRRIGATION IN ismv 

The triennial review of irrigation in India 
for 1930-1933 shows that the total capital 
outlay, direct and indirect on irrigation nod 
navigation works including works under con- 
struction, amounted at the end oftliejcar 
1932-33 to Ite. 14.G23 lakhs. The gross 
revenue tor that jenr was Rs. 1,255 Ukhs 
and the working expenses Its. 472 lakbs, 
the net return on capital lieing tberefore 
6‘35 per cent. 

The capital invested ioctudea expeodv- 
tore upon two projects of first magnitude: 
the Llojd (Siikkur) Barrage Project and the 
Canvery llottur Project which were under 
CQustniction. The forwier project which was 
opened for irrigation in 1032 j-ielded a net 
revenue of only Its. 20 lakhs during the 
trienDium, while the latter project contributed 
QOtbi&g. 


lie iH novi preparing n sehcnio under 
which thi-ee rentrea m the districts "of 
Dadu. Sukkiir and Thntparkar will 'be 
organwl as model villages for hjgienio 
education and iiuluatii.il oignnizntion. > 

> . I 

HOURS OF WORK CONVXNTION ^ 


Mr. Jamnadas hi. Mehta returned -to 
India eaily .last month after attending tho 
meeting of tho Governing Body of tha 
International L.'iboiir Office at Geneva. • ' 


air. uieiitft went lo oeneva on special 
invitfttiOD to place before the meeting tho 
Indian workers' protest against the failure of 
tho Government of India to apply uniformly 
the ITaabingtOQ Hours of Work Convention. . 

The Governing Bc^iy has now recom- 
mended to the Government of India to ratify 
tho Convention without delay. 
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BRITANNIA TROrHT 
Ml. c. W. A. Scott and Mr. T. Cam.' 
Black, \>lio won t!io JIiklenh.ilI-JIcIboun'^‘ 
>*icc, Jia\c been awarded tlic Bn 
Tiophy for'tlio >ear 1034 . Tho tw 4 
wliicli 18 uwiiidcd by tlio Rojal Aero Clw 
given totlio British a 5 iator aaoror>f>““‘ 
the most nieiitoiious perfornianteiDt«>*“ 
durins the j ear. In addition, the Roj^l^ 
Clobha>o awarded gold medals to Scotj 
Block in recognition of tbea m 
and sihcr medals to Mr. Q. Calhoirt J ®9 
and Mr. Kenneth Waller in rocogodwa a 
their meritoiious long-distance flightso'if' 
19 H 4 . inchiding the Hight horn bondoa« 
Melbourne and back within a fortnight- 
hi!»t lutcniiitional Cuipital-to-capital u 
1 H 8 been giantcd to Scott anil B!«k 
llieii flight to Melbourne. r 

A SlLliNT AEROPLAN’B 
. A 4 «jearo]d Toronto wnn b«^. 
Mr. lidgar Ward claims to have iDifoW 
6 'lcnt. vjbrationloss aeioiilano 
driven by electricity. Tbo “Sa 

iiound an entirely now tji'® battery ^ ^ 
•t 19 claimed, willopeialo a ' ‘■• 1 “' V citfcl 
ciking hours at a cost of W ib 

Carrjingfoor 

ciopliine mado an almost uoiseM 
>’ "oionto during a secret test- ^ 
FR-tNCO-ITAtilAN AIR CONV’Si'*^®^ 

SigDoi iluBsolini and Geneml Dcoua 

^fench Air Minister, havo signed 
J;^nveation which provides fo'^, 
^hlirfiiueut of new air linos. 

1 Baris air lino and also o'' 
netwccii Tunisia and Tiipo]itauiivO“| 

utl J‘ '""I Eu.t Atnuio W J, 

q‘‘“ «n iwcuiucut ivilh It" 
'>overiimcut. 

IIHITAI.N’S AIR bTRKbOTII 
'«»}« Houuo uf rB>rJ.. lAirf 
MiniaiT, iniliulud tbo IX*"""®,,* 
n? “'ul 11 , 0 Go,crni»t»‘ ,y 

abiding 11,0 B.itiBb air alroaslt w,^ 
«t ilaic.!, 1037 , lu 1.500 Fu.‘ 
^mc 8 OAclucUng tbo licet urna ^ 

of ftfu * ’ •^•"00 more pilota and 20 . 
new ♦ would be iW 

“took m adJ'l'M », 

>it five would bo opened. 
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By Sm iXOCHA'LlA lUMACtLLNDRA IU.0 


I T is a matter for regret that members of 
^ the Indian Legislature are obliged onder 
the present constitnlion tohe petpetn:jit> m 
opposition and hare bad no adegoate 
opportunities of acqunng an inside knouiedgo 
o! Indian financial questions or to maLe a 
special study of public fluatice. To those who 
desire to make a comparative stud) of Indiaq 
budgets, both from the point ot view of the 
Ooveeament and also of the opposition m the 
Legislative Assemhl). Mr. Sarma'e ” iodian 
Budgets 1321 to mi " (Q. k. Natesan & Co , 
Madras. Price Rs. 6 ) will be very 
welcome. Iqspited by Deruard Mallct'a^' 
British Budgets Mr. Surma has presented tn 
fhiavolumoa general summary of thclodian 
Budgets from 1021tot0df. Any sound ond 
c&ective cntieism ot dnanciat e.>imi&isttaUoTi 
in this country cannot be mode without » 
comparative study of tbe aims and oiethoda 
ot the Finance Department in the post leors. 
Mr. Sarma hM put together thaviews of the 
CoTernment epoLcsmco and Also of their 
cntica dunng the last 15 years. The antbor 
has wisely chosen the period beginning with 
the Constitutional changes in the Govern 
ment of India, consequent to the iQtrodnction 
of the Moutford Scheme and has Summarised 
the results of the Budget proposals begiDtnug 
in 1921 up to 1931 and also of the line of 
criticisms adopted by popular rcprcsentstiies 
and the erteot to which the Budget proposals 
were modified in consequence of these 
criticisms. 

In a short introduction, the author has 
reviewed the aims and methods of tho three 
sncc^ive Finance Members. Sir Malcolm 
Sir Basil Blackett, and Sir George 
Schuster. Sir italcolcn Hailey’s tecoi of 
remembered chiefly for fho policy 
be pursue b} raising the rate 

of exchange froni Ish Id. to 2sh . and for the 
most deplorable qonsoijucnces connected with 


the policy of sclhng reverse councils. His 
was an era of deficit budgets which amounted 
nearly lOOcrorcs 


Sir Dnsil BlacLett restored tho financial 
cquilibnam of the country by raising the 
level of taxation to a high pitch. IIis main 
achievements may be bricfiy summarised. It 
was duriog his time that rrovinciai 
contribulioos and the Cotton Exciso duty 
which bos been regarded for years as & very 
graic injury inflicted on India. tre« 
abolished. The separation of Railway llaaace 
from tho genenil financo of the country was a 
great acbicveioent and be was icspossibin 
both for raising Snlt tax nnd also for rodueJog 
it afterwards The measures of taxation 
adopted during his time have been maintained 
up to date more or less, notmthslandiag, tho 
worse OnanciaJ and trade depression that set 
in at tho end of bis term. 


ty&nng the whole of the period durinB 
which Sir George Schuster line m cLorge of 
the flnances of tho country, his pohey was 
neceseanly defensive and ho generally main* 
tamed the lei el ot taxation reached during tho 
days of Sir Basil Blackett. On the financiiU 
side he had to justify proposals and poJiacs 
^oUy opposed to Indian public opinion. 
Whether bir George Schuster waa responsible 
for these policies or whether the Secretary of 
State and the British Guvemment forced 
policies with a view to protect the 
Untish fihanciol interests, need not bo 
di^ussed ; bnt it isbelieved that much of tho 
policrcama from IVhito Hail. TYhen Britain 
■went off the Gold Standard, it u believed that 
Sir George Schuster proposed to delink the 
Ru^ from Sterling, but the Secretary of 
Steto reversed bu action .n,tb the most 
^oas consequences to India’s financial and 
trade interests. Tho refusal to prohA^ 
w^rta of Bold from India is also atffit^ 
not to Sir George Schuster, but to tbp 
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BOOKS 'RECEIVED 


THE JUBILEE FUND 

The totttl collections to theSihcr Jubilee 
txmd m India up to ihto. including the 
provinces, administrations, and States, now 
exceed 70 lakhs of rupees. 

Tlio collections nmJo in the proiincos 
up to MayU.aieas follows' 


Bombay 

United Piovincos 
The Punjab 
Bengal 
lladras 

Cential Provinces 
• Bihar and OiiHiyv 
Burma * 

Ahixam 

Delhi 

Baluchistan 

Ajmer Mcrwuia 

N.-\V. p. P, evince 

Coors ona 0. d, SI, SUtion 1 

Bansaloro 

Aden 

Andamans 


Rs. 

12.77.397 

0.SC.8H7 

0.03.001 

5.43.814 

4.01.000 

4.01.806 

2.9G.C08 

1.03.766 

1.08.304 

70.356 

62.004 

50.511 

40.600 

17.308 

10.273 


A LONDON MOhQun 

Muslim aiihileet' nnl A t*'" l>j 

to he sent Irem India tePendow" iUvUh"‘n ? 
Bl'h-ndoiir of the Orient. ' * 

The ruliesl inju, in (he world tJ,™ k* 

ffl.rur.f' "ir. '"‘'r’'"- 

donation of xco om » ^ •■'h'eudj nuivle 

bo mmri thc Ki;, ; r « 

hommr. '•i'ammli Mosijue in ) 

MU. M. M. KURIIAUI 

Iwuv has pi-odiiced ,% M„n,xy 

a Iciveher in n.n tv >ear old b 

The hoy h«^ not att.Pi S***® 

hut win solve anv^krbt^!^ «o t 

Bansknt. TIip Dier« t- a 

• 't«t him to^ ^ 

hematics cl.u.s. ■* ‘‘tt*’**'! the >f. 


Gopal ItitisiijrA Gokale : A Brief Biography. 

By B. LucifT Turnhun and H. G. D. 
Turnbull. V. Snndauiiicr d:Sona, Trichur. 
The authois discuss the Bignificance of 
Gokhale's public vvorlc and give an account 
of his views on the larger questions with 
which he hadrt 9 The volume is 

written in a simple, nttiactive style well 
adapted for use in schools ; and the 
Rt. Hon. Sastri in his Foreword confidently 
recommends it to educ.ition authorities 
in India. * 


Tales of Friendship. By D. C. Slmrmn. m.a. 
Oxford University Press, lladnas. 
Contains the classical stories of " Krishna 
Bud.ama” and the “Goodness of 
vidur " and an interesting account of tho 
;^‘*"‘t®hip of Mohammad and Abu Baker. 
With seven illustintlons. 


Gita Teachino. By R. C. Gita Preroi. 
Panim Omce. Prajag. Re. l-S. This is 
Ihoeuth volumo in the S.acr«r Books of 
the llindns senes. Contains 'the text In 
oansKnt. word meaning, literal translation, 
Mplftnntop- notes. Shastrio illustrations, 
and a Prefaco dealing v\ illi 61 Oita subjects. 


Tf i ARniiAM. Bv Dune.m Orocnices: 
. J.' > B.ilghat. All inspirinff 

<J^rd of the life anil hjiiut of B.ahnraiaU. 
4ho author writes with vivid personal 
knovvK.lgc of ILahalma Gandhi, and 
Ihn , i”**, “ to ronteinplato on 

tho work of llK, g,o.aeKt living man". 

”'i? rVa Rama YANA: A Slmly 

I- S. Peter. R.A. John 
talc. Sons A Danielsson. Lid.. London. 

Bersion op TIIR 

iMHAN National CoNomjRs. Karachi. 
‘'oTS,”n- '‘O'-'' otlheTci. 

. “na IWl. ■ “■ Cb»,,in»n 

‘r™" • '' “'Ibo P.jcbO' 

•’"> K-.rl of Ljtloo, 
"""K' -'lion ana Dnnin, Ltd., London. ; 

"hicSI.’to’o A SlnJv of. 
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I T is mftttcr for regret that members of 
^ the iDiluin Legislature are obliged oodcr 
the present constitnbKn toheperpct-aaJiy m 
opposition and have bod no adequate 
opportunities of acquring an inside knowledge 
<>} Indian iinnsnn) questions ixr to make a 
special study of public flsaoce. To those who 
desiro to make a comparative study of Indian 
budgets, both trom the point ot vve's of the 
Oovcroeiest ead also ot (he opposition la (bo 
Legislatire Assemb)}, Mr-SArmo's" ladiaa 
Bndgc.'ts 1921 to " ^0- A. Itatceaa & Co , 
Madras. Fnco Rs. 6.) will be very 
welcome. Inspired by Deraard UaUct’s “ 
British Budgets ", Mr. Sarma has presented m 
this volume a general summary of (ho Indian 
Budgets from 1921 to 1931. Any sound and 
caeutlve ctitimsm of ftnaucial ailau.ni%ttation 
in this country cAonot be made witbout a 
comparative study of the aims and methods 
of tbs Finance Department la the post years. 
Mr. Sarnia has put together the views of the 
- Goreranicnt spokesmen and also of tbcir 
cntics during the last 16 years. Theaulbor 
has wisely chosen the period begmoiog with 
the Constitotional changes in the Govern 
ment of India, consequent to the introduction 
of the Montford Scheme and has snmtDanBcd 
the results of the Budget proposals b^mning 
in 1921 up to 133i and also of the lino of 
criticisms adopted by papular representatives 
end the extent to which the Budget proposals 
were modified in consequence of these 
criticisms. 

In a short introdnction, the author has 
reviewed the aims and methods of th© three 
^ccoBsire Pinnnco Mcmhere, Sir Malcolm 
Sir Basil Blackett, and Sir George 
Bluster. Sir MaJoolcn Filey's term of 
remembered chiefly for the policy 
which be bad to pursoe by raising fbo rate 
of exchange trom Ish, Id. to 2sb.. and {«• the 
most deplorable consequences connect^ wjth^ 


the policy of selling reverso councils. His 
was on cm of dcllcit budgets winch amounted 
noarfy KlOcrorcs 


Sir Basil Blackett restored the financial 
cquilibnnm of the country by raising the 
level of taxation to a high pitch. His main 
ochievotncnU maS bo briefly summarised. It 
was during b»8 time that provincial 
contributions and the Cotton Excise duty 
which bos been regarded for years as a very 
grave injury inlhctod on India, were 
abolished The separation of Railway finance 
from the geoeraJ fioanco ot (be country was a 
great otbicvemcnt and be was icsponsiblo 
both fw raising Salt lax and also for redneioa 
it attcrivards The measures of tfuatioa 
adopted donng bis time have bocu maintained 
up Vo daVo tnoT® or less, notwithstanding , ibo 
worse financial and trade depression that set 
ID at the end of bis term 


During the whole of the period during 
which Sir George Schuster was m charge of 
Hie Qnances of the country, his policy was 
neces^nly defensive and he generally main- 
taiped the level of taxation reached during the 
days of Sir Basil Blackett. On the financial 
side, he had t© justify proposals and po/icies 
^ollj opposed to Indian public opjDion. 
ynicfcher Sir l^eorge Bebuster was responsible 
lor ttoso pohQ.,, or whstter tt, Brcrcl„y oI 
Slate and tbo British Government forced 
S'*,?.,'”'?" to protect lie 

British financial interests, need not bo 
di^sscd. but It IS bebe\ed that much of the 
policy came from White Hall. When Britain 
went off the Gold Standard. itU believed that 
^ George Schuster proposed to delink the 
from StCTlmg, but the Secretary of 
State reverend his action with the most 
serious consequences to India’s financial and 
We. lotcreats. The refusal to pSS 
if.goldftom India is also altr" td 
\ ' !?ir George Schuster. I 
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Secretary of State. Sir George Schuster’s 
main acliiovement is tho passing of the 
Resor\e Bank of Intha Act ; but much spade 
work was done by Sir Basil Blackett during 
whose penod of office, the Bill was once 
introduced but failed to pass through the 
Legislatuie. Sir Geoigo Chesney, a pievious 
Finance Member of tho Go\criiment of 
India, onco stated that under the financial 
Bjstem of India, tho Finance Member like the 
Imperial Caiscrs of old, baa tho power of 
declaring from tho steps of the Government 
House that all tho woild should be taxed. 
Notwithstanding the Montford Scheme, the 
position has remained tho same as in days 
of Sir George Chesney , wo still hare an 
nrosponsiblo Finance Member and an 
irrc’spousiblo Legislature 

Whatever may ba the criticisms of 
financial administration during the past 
10 years, it must be recognised gcneinlly 
horn a perusal of Mr. Sanna's book, that 
tho verdict of financial critics must bo that 
when tho whole world has been sh.ikeD to its 
foundations by tho financial and economic 
crisis, India has como out with as liUlo 
damage as possible to its financial and 
administrativo machinery. It has been stated 
by Mr. Hugh Dalton of the London School of 
Dconomks that among all tho QCivernments 
of Uio woild, only those of Indu, ValcsUno. 
and tho lalo of Man wore at present 
balancing their budgets. In Ins very 
interesting introduction to '■Unb.alnncod 
Budguts”— a study of tho financial ensw in 
fitleen loniitru-H — Mr. DalUin ^.vys: In 
Australia, Now Zealand, South Africa, 

Africa, Nigeria, British Malaya, CnDoda. tho 
Irish Frt'fl Stale, France, Belgium, OermaDy. 
Spun, llulkind, Auslruwllung.iry'. Italy’ 
Swit/orlaiid, Dtuniark, Sweden, Norway, tho 
Uiiiteil SUtc,*. Argentina. Broril, I*eru 
Chiio, Turkey and JaiKvn, budget deficits aio 
ri i>orted in detail. On tho other hand a few 
of Iho West Iudi.m Colouica, Portugal 
Cz( ( ho Slovakia and Lgyiit rejiort surpluses! 
A luiiiilier of countnea, it will bo noticed, 
aro not included m this survey.’* 

U Ls not. of course, to bo supposed that tho 
small miiionty of budget balancers like 
India aro enyoyiug a rare prosyicnly 
m an unprosyicrons world , nothiiig 
of tho kind. Even if we take all the 
reyiorti-d siindusos at their face value. 
Mr. D.kllon is of opinion that “ in the 


mrcumstanccs, indeed a b.alanced budget is a 
pedontio luxury, which a community, 
bard pressed by sudden and exceptional 
misfortune, can ill afford ”. What can oe 
inferred is, rather, that a world where so 
few budgets balance, in spite 
motol precepts .and orthodox traditions ot 
Treasuries and money markets, is in a 
way. Unbalanced budgets on this world* wio 
scale aro just a V ivid symptom of world-wide 
disorder, both in economics and finanw- 
One interesting fact that is eslablislicd b} 
Mr. Sarma's study is that tho efforts made by 
the Congress during the Budget discussion 
a few months ago and other members of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly to rediico me 
high level of taxation m this country, aided 
08 they were by other groups, is by no means 
duo to any wicked attempt of the Congress 
to discieiht tbo GoveinmcDt. It is clear that 
almost all the pi oposals of reduction carriw 
by them in Iho Assembly such as the 
reduction of Salt toa, tho mising of the 
taxable minimum of Inconio tax, fb® 
reducuou of tho Foslal rates, amoie rapid 
Bchcuie of Army Indianisation, tho opposition 
to the abolition of tho export duty on skins, a 
rational aud economic ailministratiou of the 
lUtlwnys. tho reduction of excessive fieigbt 
rates ©D agricultural produce, theso and otbef 
mcasuics were pressed in the past nlmost 
in tho Legislative Assombly. 
Indeed, many of theso proposals emanatod lU 
tho i>ast years from very eminent members of 
uio Assembly who did not belong to Iho 
^ngroRs, and Mr. Sarma’s book will fuU)' 
u statement that tho criticism of 

Uio Budget this year wn^ based mostly on tbo 
dihcufibions on tho proposals made in the 
past years by non-omcial members of tbo 
In iT There is, thereforo. no 

j^UricAtion tor tho view that these financial 
"pro due lo the wrecking taUics of 
noMrt P'^^^ritatMoa of the Indian National 
"batover view may be held of their 
pcrformanu‘8 in other directions. 


is unbalanced if expeu* 
exiH-ndilu./!’^* revenuo or if levenue exceeds 
raJvDuJana ‘f balanced if 

But in rni aro exactly tmunl. 

uuUlancid onh* ^ 

revenue Tf.o^ ‘‘ expenditure exceeds 

Them are iw!. bo balanced. 

"“>8 which this eijujli* 
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bnnm can bo csUblisbcJ— either to rcJuco 
tho cxi>cn<litufO or iacnAsc tbo rovenyo. 
Generali) fci>caVmB the effort of tho Ftnftncc 
Department m this coimtrj Iwa been to 
mamUun the eipcnditure at the old le\rl 
and for that purpO!>o to maintain the hiRh 
level of taxation even in the period of falhns 
pnees and economic cribia. Tho Mr> inter 
eslm;; study of " tho Unbalanced DudfSets of 
fifteen countries” abo\o referred to. which 
include German) , Ital) , France and nine other 
European countrica and Austmlin, New 
Zealand and the United Slates of America, 
affords us an opportunit) of comparing 
tbo methods adopted by these countries to 
afford relief to tho taxiiaycr during thia 
period of ciceptionai crisis w itb those 
adopted in India. The fall in prices, produe 
tion and trade has been so unprecedented 
os to constitute a collapse Agmulturai 
pnees showed cicn a greater co}la|>se In 
these circumstances, tbo maintcoance of the 
old lei el of taxation has become all the more 
oppressive to tbo generality of people m this 
country but nothing aasdono to rcuuce (ho 
level of taxation. 

As regards reduction in public eiiionditurc. 
it is by its very nature much more ngid than 
public revenue and no serious attempt bas 
been made in this country to adiust public 


espendituro in such a mannor ns to afford 
n-hc/ line! tho easier i>ath of inaiulaining the 
old level of taxation has Ix-cn adopted. In Ihu 
fifteen couiitncii which have formoil the 
suh]L-ct of study in tho publication 
referred to above, tho methods adoptiil 
for reducing expenditure h> attacking 
even contracts between Govcriiinrnt and 
Government, and lalween Goiernnicnt 
and private )>crsons. and cuiitracts ladwtcn 
pnvato (lersons are so far rt-achiiig as to 
form a grave public danger Tho legal 
mind revolts ng.iinst such a proposition ; hut 
thc>sc methods h.vvo hc'on justified on the 
ground that what the taw has given, tho taw 
can take ftwa) in cxcoptiomil times like tho 
present Tho point for examination by 
Mr Sarma and others is Did thu Indian 
fiimmiol system in these exceptional times 
adopt a satisfactory method of imposing an 
e<|iiaht) of fiocrificc from ail classes of iicopto 
who eontnbiite to the public reveniio of thu 
couoto t Pnirtcj fae\€ no attempt bus been 
made to cjuahso tbeso iwxcriflces. This 
asiM.’ct of public finance deserves very 
careful stud), and attention muy bo invited 
to tho methods adopted in tho fifteen 
countries reviewed in Mr Dalton's hook with 
a view to sec how far the) can Ih 3 adopted in 
this counlrv . 


Indians in South Africa 


By HELCNA DlCBCriMAN 


/XTthotimoof tho East India Comtwn). 
^ * the settlement at tho Capo was 
regarded simpl) as an outpost of the Eu.t 
Indies. In f.ict it was not intended to Ik. a 
colon) at all, but merely to minister to the 
trade with the E.ist. Gradually it became 
the pivot around which the '' Grand Trade” 
between East and West icvolved and the 
Cape was then commonly known ns " Tlie 
Tavern of the Indian Occ.in 

To day although the Cape has ceased to be 
tbo half-way house to India, the country 
still retains many tangible connections with 
the Orient. 

The first rcijuisitc for the understanding 
of any people end their pioblems is a 
comprehension of their land. South Afiica 
18 characterised by a colossal plenitude in its 
natural endowments. More pcrhajis than 
other countries. South Africa abounds in 
contrasts and contradictions. Its climate 


var.cx from the temperate to the tropical, its 
foluvge IS of every species from the pine to 
the iMilni and its people of every type of 
i.ianhind from the Orient to the Oeiidont. 
Its charm rests not only m tho widu expanso 
of its rolling veld and tho gramitur of its 
mountains, but m Iho gnat vaiat) of its 
inhabitants amongst whiiin are also found 
a fair proportion of Indians. 

Most of tho Indians of South Afiica aio 
settled m Natal. Duibaii. its jirincipal 
port, 18 n [juaint Imlf-Asiatic, half-Africati 
town with every semblniice of a European 
citv. iciriln'<>c. 

tnro of the buihhngs and so forth are 
such ns one might find anywhere in Euroiie 
B.tth= n.mboi™co ot Ibe .ul, lroi,,c. .„,i 
the Orient, with its luxuriant foJmgo and 
^o brilhanco of eushmo m all seasons, is 
e^mingled m a fashion that is intriguing 




wating. 
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The most important of Natal’s productions 
is the growing of sugar, and it is extremely 
interesting to watch the Indian labourers 
working sido b> side with tho stern Zulus 
on tho sloping fields of sugar-cane. The 
Indians of Natal number to-dayover 17,000. 
When tho European settlers had found that 
they could not copo with the untrained 
work of the Zulus, East Indians were 
imported as indcntuied labourers This was 
tho first appreciable introduction of Indians 
into South Africa. 

_ Between 1800 and 16GG, the sugar planta 
tions of Natal received some 6,000 Indian 
labourers. Tho supply was then stopped, 
but tho demands of tho planters became so 
urgent that m 1874 the imporUtion of 
indentured Ubourcra from India was again 
permitted. _ Immigration of this kind 
continued without hindrance until 1007 and 
they thus became a considerable section of 
tho population of Natal. 

When their indentures expired, most of 
thorn remained as ‘free" Indians engagms 
in farming, market-gardening aud hawking. 
Many of them began to trade and later to 
compete with European traders They 

bojoDd NaUl to the Traasv aal and the Capo. 

. V/- '•« much 

bound by tradition to the old wnjs of life 

ore most 

diDicult to persuade into change of any kind 
and remain as a distinct iK-oplo with their 
ownobsenanccs and wajs of living. Thev 
aroof many castes and dillerent creeds. 
they and their nuiestors came from all iwrts 

oflndia and brought with them something 

Peaces of their origim 
The life of tho Indians in South Africa is 

SThVtiT^ ,ii 

fairly ortiiodox, ceremonial in their dittao 

ana not alloBclUor nilhont iiuiicUlio in suS 

inattcra aa tho colour ol a turban Ibo 

italr^ioJb « 

oh^?rU;rrrhJr''s„TS“TS 

Oliacrrc tbo SahWth and (o.lnala ..life 
aamo nl.au.o. trraoor and real a. they .otu 
at homo. .UI o. cr the country are to bo 


inheritanco and cling devotedly to the 
teachings of their fathers. Their faith 
in themselves keeps them virile and 
courageous, though they have in tho past 
expenenced much political strife and social 
discrimination. 

Anti-Indian legislation in South Africa 
has at all times been prompted hy economic 
motives. South Africa has never been slow 
in introducing immigration restrictions on 
aliens who might come into commercial 
competition with the Dutch and English 
settlers. One need only recall tho Quota Act 
of 1932 that limited the influx of settlcis, 
mainly Jews, fiom Eastern European 
countries, to appreciate tho light in which 
all the anti-Indian measures were introduced. 

After the Boer War, Lord Milner had raised 
tho question of tho treatment of British 
Indians in tho Transvaal whoso movements 
the KepubJican Government had attempted 
to restrict. A law had been passed in 1886 
regulating the residence of Asiatics and 
proTcntiug them from acquiring land. It 
was then pointed out that this was contrary 
to the ^ndon Convention. The matter was 
referred to arbitration and tho award was 
fft'our of tho Transvaal. 
ii.iv of its election pledges, 
Government carried a measme 
"eistialioa of all Asiatic residents, 
^fitish Indians, and imposing 
pcuallics for non-registralion and failure 
«e‘®tfation ccrtific-atcs. Tho 
liowovcr. led hy Mr. M. K. 
ilin l^"crful agitation against 

Gami^rr 1 ""“'“'“t "»■ inauguratnd. 

to India. Ti''*’ uuinlwra were deported 
motjir'b.n Gnrernmont mndo a 

tbn Imperial Gorornment did 

uneaimn irTnoll." 

nritob " »*« »"i". at ll>» 

aeremado^in lOOa'bjri’i*' ““I’™”*?® 

Iha hamo . these failc-d, and in 

' :JhTr“L™d“^T,i -irnrso "tiTbi 

Ir^inn* 1 1009. «.000 
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iaUure to comply with the Begistratioii Act. 
Agitation on the sab;ecb continued under 
Gandhi's leadership and had not ended when 
the Union was inaugurated. 

Natal also had its troubles m codoccUon 
with the Indian problem. In 1095, an Act 
was passed imposing a yearly tax of £3 on 
Indians whose indentures of service had 
expired and who remained in the Colony. 
Various other restrictive measures were an 
Indian Immigration Hestnction Act m 1897, 
directly aimed at Indians , a general 
Immigration Restriction Act in 1903, 
excluding immigiaots who could not write 
in a European Language . a Dealers ' Licences 
Act in 1907 restricting the trading 

activities ot Indians. The Colony was 
beginning to feel the pressure of 
competition caused by the presence of a 
growmg community of industrious people 
who wore enterprising traders and serious 
tommescial iisale. In these mxUcK there le 
usual!) no such thing as the application of 
abstract justice. Indian labourers had been 
Imported for the benefit ol the Natal planters, 
and, so long as they remained bound by 
indentures, subject to rigid control, and 
sorked for their masters there was no 
objection to them. But when they were 
irced from their indeutures and began to 
earn an independent hielihood, they were 
regarded as an undesirable section of the 
people among shorn thej hied. 

A Commission was appointed to enquire 
into the subject and it reported that the 
importation of indentured labour should not 
be discoutinucd as such labour was essential 
for the development of sugar, tea. wattle 
growing, farming and co.'U mining. The 
Commission reported that except as labourers, 
the Indians were undesirable in Natal, and 
that there should be compulsory repatriation. 
That was. however, cot passible in a land 
where the Indians had already won for 
themselves economic power and were big land 
and property owners. In Durban, Pieler- 
niantrburg and other urban centres. Indians 
own tho most valnablo town proyierties. 

The feeling among&t traders against the 
conipctition of Asiatics who were cstaUisbing 
themselves in tho country towns of the 
Transvaal was growing in intensity. It was 
alleged that these Indian traders were 
threatening to oust their European mals 
from the held of many commercial 
enterprises, especially shopkeeping on • 


email scale. Owing to their simplo 
standards and lower requirements of living, 
they were able to undersell their competitors 
and they obtained wide patronage amongst 
the white rural population owing to the 
credit facilities which they gave. The 
ministry weie pledged to deal with the 
problem and in 1913 they introduced a 
comprehensive Immigration Bill which 
became an Act of Parliament. Immediately 
another passivo resistance movement was 
begun Gandhi again took the lead and was 
imprisoned. 

In Natal, also, a poll-tax bad been imposed 
upon Indians and when this was enfoiced, 
5,000 of them went on strike. The matter 
nos also taken upon their behalf by Lord 
Hardinge. the Viceroy of Indi.a. At length 
the Onion Government agreed to appoint a 
ComimssioQ on which a distinguished Indian 
anlian. Sir Benjamin Robertson, was to 
advocate the cause of the British ladians. 
This Commission icportcd earyinl014 and 
recoramended the abandonment of the tax and 
suggested modihcalions of the Immigration 
Law Gandhi then left the country. 

Sooth Africa is full weU conscious of the 
strong personalities of the different Indian 
Agent Generals who hare from time to time 
visited the country It seema aa if to day 
there is a better feeling of trust between the 
Indians and the South Africans than had 
existed in tho post Tho Indian settlers 
themselves, many of whom had sprung from 
the bumbler sections of their people, ere 
gradually advancing in their way of hung 
and their outlook on life. The grandchildren 
of tho one time indentured labouiers visit 
Universities and Colleges They haveto day 
their own doctors, lawyers, teachers and 
social leformers who bring the more 
advanced lessons of Western Civilisation 
into intimate contact with the every day life 
of the Indian commnnities in Sooth Africa. 

The Orient in South Africa is a trans- 
planted tree which dourishes as well there 
as in the land of its origin. Its human 
flowers are as flamboyant in colouring and 
aset^ntiaily mysterious in perfume as those 
of the iwrent soil. In fact, the Indian 
communities in this old new country seem 
to indicate that East and West do meet not 
only where the foaming breakers of tho 
Atlantic greet tho waters of the Indian 
Ocean, but m the cosmopohUn streets of 
Una westernised colony. 



The Coming Constitution 

By Mr. N. S. SRINIVASAN, m.a., b.l. 


W HEN the Donoughmoro ConsiiltiUoii 
\va8 introduced into Cojlon in 
July 1931, it was said that its chief inent 
was its oiiginahty. It niust he said, ho’aeNct, 
that the Constitution that wo aie going to 
ha-re in India contains man> features for 
which it is diflicuit to find a parallel else- 
where. It is well, thercfoio, to examine 
some of the aspects of the scheme, which, 
in the teeth of almost unanimous opposition, 
is going to hecomc the Law of the land. 

TUB PHE\M11LE 

'When the Montagu CheUnsfoid Reforms 
were emhodied into legislation in 1919. wc 
had a rre-amido. Tina Prcaiuhie staled, 
among other things, tliut the goal of British 
Govcinniont in India w,is Rc'sponsihic 
Government, that this could ho ohtavQod only 
by succCBSue stages, that the British Parlia- 
ment will he the solo judge in this matter, 
and India should icuiain an integial paitof 
the Empire. PrOMsion was also made m 
the Act for periodical imiuiiics with a view 
to tbo grant of further roforiiis. The expres- 
sion *’ Rchponsible Qoicrnmont” formcsl a 
fruitful Bouico of inixundeist.audinK and 
divergences of view wciv ticely cxprosMsl 
riganVmg its connotation. In fact, m the 
course of the cl ibnnile ciKiiur) made by the 
Joint Pivrliaiiiontary Committoo this question 
was laisod again and again. When, however, 
tlie GoMniinciit of India Bill was inndo 
ivMulnidc, wo lii*l no Hslil thrown oii it. 
At first, wo weixitold that though tiie Act 
of 1919 Mill Iw repealed, the Pie.rmWc still 
reiiiaiiis. This obvious]) disingcniiouM nigu- 
incut provcxl unavailing and we have now 
the btatement of the AUomey General Ibat 
llio rcpo.vl of tho Maiitford Act will not 
cxtcml to the Preninblo. The imution 
then is Uiis: Unit tho present Bill i*. on 
the face of it. a final piece of legisUtion. 
H is, however, governed by the Preamble 
of another btutulc whhh prtscribes 
iveriixiic.d do^c8 and stages for the grant 
of llexiionRiblo Governiiirnt. Tho esproM,ioa 
rV-'tvonkible GoTprniiicnt” coslinutw to Igj 
as uudefltved as cMr. the vAgueness and 
ilokticit) tharactcii'ing it, proving an 
cab> mcblc to cxpliin awa) previous 
• ‘*nicnts. 


THE ACCESSION OF PRINCES 

Tho Indian Federation to come will contain 
among its component parts tbo Indian 
States ruled hy Princes. Tho -Piinccs must 
submit to certain terms before being allowed 
to join the Federal Politic. It is well 
that the terms originally granted did not 
proro acceptable to them and later on they 
bare been deliberately attenuated w itb a view 
to seeme their conseut. But the most 
extraordinary feature of this Fodeiation is 
that no omendment is possible in respect of 
a aumbcc of important points formulated in 
tho second schodulo of tho Act without 
ciiUtling tho Princes to give up Federation 
altogether. These excepted Chapters form 
bo important a category of subjects and aro 
spread over such a wide range that really tho 
bauds offuluio legislate! 8 arc tied for ever. 
Puithcr. the choice given to Princes niahcs 
it possible to have as many ijiics and forms 
of accession to Federation as' tboro aro 
PimetD joining it. Tho piospect of woihing 
out a Constitution so full of complications 
tends to s.ip tlio most lobust optimism. 

TUB I'EUERAE GOVERNMENT 
It 18 well known (lint important subjects 
like Foicign AlTuirs, Defence. Frontiers and 
tlic Uighcr Services arc bejond tho range of 
control bj tbo Federal Guvernment. But 
even to tlio limited extent to wliich tho 
Federal Ijogislaluro has got powers, wo hnvo 
the nnom.ily of election of tho lucinln'is of 
tho F<*dcral Legislulurc by indirect election. 
Thw electonvtciv for Fudci.il bodies will !>© 
tho Provinci.il liegisliitures, meinbcrs sitting 
together in eaiiimunal groups and choosing 
their rcpruM-nUlivcs. How- far peiv.oo8 
choaei) in this unMliRfaclory manner will 
tvall) ripicbcnt tho intercbls of tbo people of 
India IS not a matter open to much doubt. 
Further, the Federal Upper House has got 
tbcbjuiio iiowers as tbo Primarj Chamber 
and 18 bound to provo an element of 
distuibing reaction. 

THR GOVERSOn AND THE I.COISLATCHE8 
The Goiernor in ibc Provinces has got 
lowers himil.ir to those which are vcstecl in 
the* Governor of Cejlon under tlio existing 
consUtuticjn there. The hcopc- of hia 
authority is to wide and mi extenbive that tho 
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possibility of the snccessfal government of 
a Province is made entirely contingent on 
the presence of a Governor imbued with the 
bonaflde desire of working the Constitution 
for the benefit of tho people. Otherwise, we 
are sure to have instances of the kind that 
have become common in Cejlon. There. 
Ministerial Acts regarding such subjects os 
the pay and services of sergeants and the 
appomtment of local engineers and heads of 
printing Presses were freely vetoed. An 
interesting aspect of the new Constitution is 
that tho Governor is not hound to choose his 
Ministers only from among the membeisof 
the party vvbich has secured a majority id 
the elections. Under the instrument of 
instructions he is expressly directed to select 
ministers to represent minorities also The 
minorities referred to are minority com 
munities hut they may include such 
special interests as landlords and couimeice 
The new ministry, therefore, will be a 
composite body, representative of, in the 
first place, the various communities in a 
province, and, secondly . the various 
types of political thought prevalent bore. 
Congressmeo, Liberals, Justicites, Eoropeans. 
Depressed Classes, Muhammadans, Indian 
Chnstians — nominees from among these 
groups will sit cheek by jowl at the Ministerial 
Board and will be expected to ron the 
Provincial Oovemment. Fuither, their 
salaries have been deliberately placed above 
the vote of the Legislature. The existing 
Constitution gives a very real control over 
the Ministers to the Legislature by virtue of 
of tbeir salaries being obliged to be voted 
ujKiD. But the Ministers will no longer be 
answerable to the Legislature in so far ns 
they need not look to them for secunng their 
salaries. It is an irony of fate that, while 
Mr. Montagu who sacrificed his all for the 
benefit of India when he put tbrongb his 
scheme of reforms, should have been met with 
boycott, non co operation and non acceptance 
of Ministerial office by Congressmen, tho 
latter party should now display its eagerness 
to get into offices provided under tho 
reactionary dispensation of Sir Samuel Iloare. 
Further, we have Second Chambers in six 
provinces including Assam. And in Bimgat a 
number of members of the Second Cumber 
will be elected by the lower house. 

ESCLtDED ASEAS 

Certain areas in India are excinded 
altogether from the operation of tho new Act 


on account of tbeir b-ackwardness. These 
areas were ongmally specified in a schedule to 
tho Government of India Bill. But in view 
of Dictniid opposition this schedule has been 
withdrawn altogether and it is not 
unlikely that additions may bo made to it. 
Perhaps it is well for such areas that they 
do not become subject to the new 
Constitutional experiment. 

THE 8EBVICES 

The higher services m India have been 
taken away from the control of the Indian 
legislature and placed under the special 
protection of the Secretary of State. It had, 
however, been ongmally provided that the 
powers conferred on the Secretary of State 
may be tiansferred to such authority ns 
may be specified bv Order m Council. This, 
however, was not acceptable to ifactionaries 
ID England and occordingly hereafter any 
changes can be effected only by an 
amendment of the Act and not by nn order 
ID Council Such amendments in piactico 
may have to wait till the Greek Kalends 
or the crack of Doom. 


UOiniEBClAl. PISCRlMINATIOlf 
Under Cl.iuses 118, 114 and 115 of 
the Bill all companies incorporated in the 
United Kingdom shall be deemed notionally 

toc^pl) With the requirements of a Pedeial 

or Piovincial law regarding the place of 
incorporation, of birth, race, descent, 
language, religion, residence etc. of members 
of the governing body of a company or its 
shareholders etc Similar privileges are given 
to Biitish subjects domiciled in the United 
Kingdom regarding similar mntteis in respect 
of TOmpanies. Nor can ships registered in 
the United Kingdom be discriminated against 
m any way by Federal or Prov incial Law. 
The economic future of India is mortgaged 
for ever by these provisions. 

^0T ACCEPTABLE 

The new Act has an appeaiance of finaJitv 
r^arding it. Politically minded India is 
^most unanimous in its detestation of it 
But, nonetheless it is going to be thrust upon 
and worked by Indians bU 
Whatever may be tho measure of its success 
few pTOple will be found to dispute the 
proposition that it is o hidebound and 
disingenuous piece of legislation. 



Cost of Higher Education in India* 


Bt Db. Sm P. C. BAY 


T ee nverago college student in India 
issuyiiliedwith a monthly allowance 
^arJing from Rs. 40 to 50. Being a 
Bchol.ar, ho ts treated aa something 
8.urosunct. Eia parents ^^ho often deny 
theioseKea the b.aro noccssaiies of life or 
oven mortgage their homesteads or lands so 
as to meet tbo monthly lenuttances, do all 
tho drudgerj- of the household. During 
the hoUdajs, tho joung hopefuls being 
exempted from tho so called menial work 
^ulste their precious time m gossipping! 
^rd plaj ing and in organising amateur 
t Katrical ShoMs or m an extra dor.e of 
sloop m the afternoon. In ancient India 
howoMr. tho Mholar Mhile iKoiving 
iiibtructiims under the Guru m tho 
jhrcim (hirmitago as rosidcntml ■luarlor) 
had to Und tho cow. colleet fuel, look 
after ngiicultuMl op(ration«. ui brief 
ho had to earn in order to learn 
nosloU, .iH'ckUj' llio„« that ate unOtr 
notframtiit jupcrvUion. liato btuua to ba 
'lie Jiaacnilnalion ot 
the anti iiiiiiie.)!. cull. It „„ . 

...oiiient that Wil 
no iloillit tnilii the l.e.t cl molicea 
mantej «),iie 15 l.lh. of rune™ m tir,; 
UleiitU liritalo eolhii™ tor Ih,. con.lrue 
lion of ti.il.itiiil ho.tcl. i.niiina.J with aft 
Uic amriiiti™ of modern ri\ittri.d hfo 
A 1 . iiJeiit liriiid in IhoM ao (.ilfeil roMdriitial 
hostile, iiiunot miinuKtf on Khs th.,,, |>_ 
a month. Most of thorn, hottin.r. cxe.-il 
Ihe lnml Some of ni) Pun,..h, fricmU In.ng 
n ^h utta a^un- mu that in the Pmnah 
fpjtei.illy III tho eit) ot I.rthore. tho co*.! of 
mainUining thur Ixns or wards ofi 
iil.lon.,iiii,h lh.;tM„mSl. anSr'" 

.1.0,0 and the, a.n ,l„ ir"‘,!i " 

'o-rotaf linio. IfurvanJ 

h\io"(L*hr.i°,e‘‘".r‘Srf„r"“U^^^ 

ThoTnf'T *“"> 'o“ r".M 

f.ir t»to ' ‘'-/“'wri I « a mjstijonarv 

!:if;i ^icn OMloifc,.. Firo 

‘S'*”- 

•n'ltliJ ••Mf Ut, aad 


while I was in Paris, I found on inquiry 
that there were thousands of students from 
Poland and tho adjacent countries who 
boarded and lodged on an allow anco which 
would appear to us ridiculously small. 
Evennow in tho Unhersity of Prague, ono 
of tho oldest m Europe, where tho best 
Ecicntiflc and literary education is impaitcd, 
students hare to manage on incredibly small 
means , 40 per cent, of them have an income 
of just £3 a month, t.c., Rs. 42 ; 88 per cenE 
are freed from fees on account of poverty. 
The average student must feed opd clothe 
and board himself on about £2-4 b. i.e.. Rs. 80 
a month. 

No woodcr, Hr. Bernard Shaw should 
denounce Oxford and Cambridge as breeding 
grounds of snobbery, and would, if ho had 
power, raze those two universities to tho 
No wonder. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
Miould authonlatncly declare: "I bejiovo 
Umcetsily hfe docs more harm than "good 
to most men." 

And what IS tho avornge earning capacity 
ot a gmduale ? I imjuirrd of Prof. K. T. Shah, 
a high authority tho other day ns to tlio 
average income of graduates in Bombay. IIo 
OK^ured me that it could not exceed Rs. 25 

11.1 * ' ’ ■ nn* calculation of 

tbe average ineomo of grailuatcs in 

Calcutta. Kvidcnlly, the Land 
of the F»o Uivors ovcrllows with milk 

thL-l T‘ 1.°^“"'""^ 0^ 

tlimivs »,houM not hove provailcslJ 

talking of fashion 
hfc of being 

rational 

TdW I by PlHindtlinfts 

. '^“ciition and culture 
in fat nil - ‘l‘‘^rd the home-spun 

111. ' I"” frrturiot 

IdO “"f! ‘’'I “ 'I'” .■J.iK.lion 
Kin'l rcl'cot 

tifiar.lt™ . 1 ^ ffiu aill insitt uj.in .inoliltig 
n ut Kinofco ihi. indiucnou. 
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cigarettes the 6ms? But tbeo tte 
powdered tobacco id the 6irt is genuine 
swadeshi enclosed in sicadeakt leases, 
whereas the cigarettes contain ihebideskt 
doctored up drug with a golden colour and 
rolled up in thin flitnsj bideaki papers, 
and jou are instrumental in draining away 
two crores of rupees annoally in this alone. 

I have visited some of the 6m factories 
round about Gondiaand was informed that 
in that barpen, parched area of the Centia) 
Frovinces almost SO.OOO men, women, bois 
and girls earn on an average one to two 
annas a day. Thus, this pre eminent 
homo industr} is the means of bringing a 
morsel of bread to half a laUi of hungry 
mouths. Now. who are the purchaseis of 
these bm*? Not the highly placed officials 
and successful Lawyers, nor the college* 
educated jouths boasting of culture but 
the coolies, caiteis and such like folks. 
The so called intelhgentsin arc so many 
parasites fattening upon the sweated 
labour of the masses, the tilleie of the soil 
the real producers of wealth, and are 
instruments of tbo draining away of (bo 
wealth of the land”. — V^ide my addtess on 
the opening ceremony of tbo Lahoie 
Exhibition, December 20, 1929. 

The student, when he conics to town from 
the rural distncts, imitates bis comrades and 
imbibes costly habits. Hia clotbosbaveto be 
washed not by the ordinary dhobi but by 
the dyeing and cleaning firms, his hair 
must be cropped not by tlie oidiiinry baibrr 
but in the fashionable hair cutting saloons 
Then in the afternoon he has bis rcfie&h 
ments in the restauiants springing up 
like mushrooms in the Indian quaitersof tbo 
town. Id the evening be goee to the cinema 
at least twice n week. He conveniently 
forgets how much his poor parents have to 
pinch themselves to meet these expenses. 
There is a certain degree of selfishness 
bordering almost on meanness on (be part 
of the scholar in thus levying forced con- 
tributions and spending them on luxury. Of 
course, a student may be justified in drawing 
uxanr disguaridan 6 resources thrills expenses, 
but these should be limited to the irreducible 
minimum. 

Those who light he.artedly fleece their 
guardians, might profit.ibly read tho following . 

“ It was ft hard life. In the winter father 

and I had to rise and breakfast in th® 


darkness, reach the factory before it 
was daylight and, with a short interval for 
lunch, work till after dark. The hourshung 
heavily upon mo and in thevvork itself I 
took no plcasuic: but the cloud had a silver 
lining as it gave me the feeling that I was 
doing something for my world — our family, 
I have made millions since, but none of 
those millions gave me such happiness as 
my first week's earnings. I was now a 
helper of the family, n bread winner, and 
no longer a total charge upon my parents." 
— Andrew Carnegie 

This self made man gave away in 
benefactions, all told, something over 
$350,000,000 i e , one hundred crores of rupees. 

Almost contemporaneously with me, 
H G Wells was living m London. He had 
been granted a fice studentship at the 
Noi lual School of Science. South Kensington, 
carrying with it a maintenance grant of 
a guinea a week 

“Twice ID my time under nourished men 
fainted altogether ID the Laboratoiy. I paid 
m health for South Kensington nil my life." 
Again “ 1 had to live on my weekly guinea. 
By 1637. it (my body) had become a 
scandalously skmnybody I was as light, as 
thin as I have said because I was under* 
nounsbed " — Autobiography, Vol. I. 

At Bdinbiirgb (1882 68). I could live fairly 
comtoitably on £100 a year supple* 
mented by occasional lemittanccs fiom home. 
Living vvaa much cheaper there than m 
London My landlady used to supply 
abundance of coal for heating the loom free 
of charge, while in London foi every scuttle 
of coal the cliaige was Gd extra. 

Cinema goers suffer fiom something like 
alcoholic craving. Boys aie known to deprive 
themselves of refreshments and thus save 
money for cinema tickets Many college 
students, though they suffer from malnutri. 
tion. must needs frequent cinema houses. 

The cinema shows tell upon tho moral 
and phy sical health of the student communitv 
Besides taxing their slender purse. They are 
shut up in stuffy congested atmosphere for 
hours and their eye sight being put on the 
strain al«o suffers. The urge towards 
sensuous fantasies is the most objectionable 



PERSONALITY 

By PcOS’. K. APPASAMY, M.A. (Boston) D.D. (Hartford) 


I 'HE other day a medical man when he 
‘ Mas talking to mo about somcono said, 

" so and so has a nice iiersonalily”. I picked 
him up right away. ‘“What dujoumcan 
• by pcisouality Ho said he meant by 
pcrsonalitj, just what is commonly meant 
by such a term, nujbody who arrests your 
attention. I retorted . " The village idiot 
has a striking appearance, would you 
consider that he has a personality?" He 
said : " I mean a person well dressed, fair 
in colour, tall in height." I 8 .aid “ Is that 
ail?" “Oh," ho s.iid, “he must ha\e a 
good brain and must bo able to bold your 
attention. There must bo something 
pleasing about him." I think most of us 
use the Mord por 8 Qn.ality Mrougly. 

Wo aio indebted to the Greeks of the 
days of Euripides tor this M-ord. Tn the 

tlieatro of hU day. the plays Moie so written 
thattwo or three actors could act the whole 
play and appear on the stage as nine or ten 
different characters, by changing their 
clothes and wearing different masks. The 
audience amused thcinsoUcs by trying to 
guess who McroplayiDg whicii characters 
The only way by which they lecognuciUlio 
ihttcrcnt actors were Ihiough their voices, 
licnco Iho Utoi.ll meaning of the word 
porwjnality. per through, soma sound’ 
Uirough Ibo sound or through the voice I 
recogniho BO and so as characters this. that, 
and that. Commanding stature, flawk-hs 
face, ultra fashionable clothes, may l>o 
contributing fiwtors to a gewd yiorsoiiality 
but It IS Uio voice that acts .as the criterion 
of decision. A harsh grating voice liiss.^1 
through clenched teeth docs not produce a 
plc.ismg personality. 

In the 61 stem of education that wo Imvo 
m India, there is very little scopo for 
tiwining tho vokv. Quito a gooil many 
professions dciKuid uiwn a good use of one’s 
voice for his success in the cboscn fiol.L 
A politician, a lawyer, a teacher, a medical 
man. .an engineer, and an agruulturUist all 
depend upon their vaux>s to get tho desired 
results. But they have no rraeticallniininir 

for it, Tho college htemry and dcUilina 
MKutiesdo not give adiiuiato sc«,,e fork 
They may give scope for getting over 
shyness, sUgo fright, but voice trainimr 
they do not give. * 


Good looks and tallness in stature are 
often results of heredity. One could very 
slightly impiovo on these inherited tenden- 
cies. If we analyse good looks we find that 
it lesolvcs into four f.actors. A fair skin, 
symmetry* of parts of tho face, health and 
a good disposition. The first two we cannot 
alter at all. In some cases wo can slightly 
improve appcamnccs. For instance, a person 
with a long face will make it look longer by 
liaitmg his hair at the side. The same face 
would look shorter and rounder by parting 
the hair in tho centre. A thin lean person 
diesBcd in black, looks thinner and taller 
but looks well propoitioncd when dressed in 
erc.ain or yellow suits. Astoutpeison looks 
bIo.ated m a Chinn silk suit, a dark suit w ould 
make hun look well proportioned. The way 
n man dresses does give him n certain amount 
of Buiierficinl peisonality, Specially if his 
clothes are well chosen and well cut. I had 
a friend who was blue black in colour. One 
could hardly distinguisli where his foichcnd 
cuded and where bis hair began. For certain 
funclioDB be camp dressed in a dark navy 
blue suit, a sombio black tie, block silk 
stockings, and bnglit patent leather pumps. 
If one mol him outside on tho grounds in tho 
dark, the only visiblo parts of him were his 
ey«% teeth, a portion of his collar and a biiiall 
l>ortio« of his shirt. Conforming to European 
habiU, really m.ido a earic.itui« of him. He 
would Imo looked a whole lot more present- 

aWoif ho had worn a cream coloured suit 
uod would httvo been ijuito up to llio mark 
If that suit weie a China silk suit. One 
bliould study vs hat colour buiU ono best and 
lotUaviaily imitate tho cuhlonis of either 
wf.if "'S” clothing. 

“trillion but would 
R?«J ** for any length of time. 

“f*' '“tended but detract 
itie value of ones personality twrlicularly 

..Olm.tlcr „l..t ll.,.y 
hc<*UM« everybody know wl.-.J *,1 
\V^tO they went ouUide, they L, 

«!«. ,„g : ■ WUt it ;,“ui »Si 



PERSONALITY 


we wear where nobody knows us.” Badly 
cut clothes made of cheap material 
distinctly discounts one’s personality. 

“ Be thy dress rich hut not gaudj. 

One should be well dressed without 
being oyerdressed, loud or ostentations A 
moustache adds beauty to ceitain faces. A 
face that is free fiom piroplea, po\ marks, and 
freckles is attractiro. Stubby beards nc\er 
add to the beauty of the face. One’s health 
is always reflected in the face Watch a 
crowd of people as they congregate round n 
hospital and around a gymnasium and you 
will see the diflcience that I mean A good 
disposition produces a kindly looking face. 
There is a saying that God giies a man his 
eyes, but his mouth he shapes himself The 
old adage that the (ace is the index of the 
mind is also true. 

A man who poses — a poseur as the French 
people coll such a person— docs not bare a 
good personality. He puts up a bluff in 
appearance. Abtabao Lincoln once said 
"You can fool some people (or sometime, you 
can fool all people some time, but you cannot 
fool all people all time." Tbe poseur 
deceires none but himself He can never 
impress others with his personality, bccauso 
sincerity is the key note of personality and 
a poseur is not sincere. 

A moneyed man may bo a nonentity but 
due to his money bis words ore heeded 
A Goi ernment offlcial even if he is ns low as 
a reienue inspector, or a snb overseer, 
commands more attention than a big 
contractor, A Ziunndar may haio ranch 
less money than some of the mcKbants yet 
bo commands attention by Mitueof bis title 
Uniyersity degrees iibiially impress people 
Every educated man knows that it is 
essential to haie n B. A. degree before he 
can appear for his B. L. or M B C. M 
examination , but still to build up bis 
personality before the uneducated man the 
first title is written on sign boards and letter 
heads. Somo people even go to tbe extent 
r\S. wrjtini'o wfien. *{iaj> •’gin, rap 

teacbing and begin practising law on the 
strength of having passed a pleadeisbip 
examina.Uon. Every ooeknowaUiatapeiaon 
with a white skin gels a lot of priiilcges, 
whether he be Eoglisb, Amcnc.an, Russian 
or Scandmaiian. This is true the world 
over. Leaviog Europeans out of count. 


among our own pcoplo a budo.with a fair 
complexion gets a better husband. Even 
though we may emphatically deny it, fair 
colonr 18 an asset, a sort of an unearned 
mcrementiD the way of personality. Some 
people trade on their prestige. When w o say 
tbatoQC has alot of prestige, what we mean 
to eay is that so and so is overrated. He is 
meiely sailing on his old glory. Money, 
XKisition, titles, degiees, colour, and past 
achievements all go to build up one’s 
yiersonaiity. Tbcio are some who possess 
only a few of these natural or aeguhed pi ops 
to pcisonahty Those who have only a few 
of these advantages have to make up in 
other directions 

New theories are always being propounded. 
The latest theory is that the healthy 
fuDctiODiDg of our ductless glands is the 
key note of our personality There are 
several glands — endocrine glands they are 
called in technical languago— in our body. 
All these glands produce secretions contain* 
log barmones and these get absorbed into the 
blood Let me take tliem up one by one. 
Tbo pituitory gland is situated at tbe base of 
the skull ID a bony cup behind the root of 
the nose. The front and the back lobe,s, 
commonly designated as anterior and 
postenor pituitory have to be consideied 
scpaiatcly because each one ptoduces a 
different secretion. The secretion from the 
anterior lobe governs the growth. Scientists 
have discov ered that giant lats are produced 
if they are fed on the harmones from the 
anterior lobe In human beings too, over- 
action of this gland before adolescence 
ptoduces giants in stature, because it 
stimulates the growth of the bones, especi.illy 
of the arm and thigh bones. After puberty 
it maintains the tone of the gonads. On the 
other hand deficient action of this gland 
results in a hniiless person and in arrested 
devolopment. Each one of us could cite 
instances of pcoplo who have little or no 
hairs on the face The secretion from this 
•witonwi Tjofwnns nur poweis of 

reasomng. judgment, and intuition. A 
person m whom tbe secretion from this lobe 
IS below par is poor in comparing and 
deducing facts.. Tbe postenor lobe pioduces 
pituitrin. This sccietion is nature’s stimu- 
lant tothe nervous system. The emotional 
centra of the brain maintains its balance 
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through the secretion from this gland. 
InsuQicieafc flow of this juico may also affect 
other lurts of the body and result in floating 
kidnej s, dropped stomach, and dropped 
intestines. Musicians ha\o more than their 
share of the secretion from the posterior 
lobe of the pituitory gland. Poor supply 
of secretion from both these lobes may result 
loss of self-control, weak restraint, and 
inslinctire tendencies at concealment, 
stealing and lying. 


Theio 18 loss of sleep. The person is less 
sensitive. The skin becomes tough and the 
hair and nails brittle. Feeding on prepared 
thyroid substances relieves most of these 
symptoms. The mind returns to its normal 
function first, and then the skin assumes its 
natnrai tcvtuie, tho hair becomes silky and 
long again. It is w orth lyhilo noticing that 
after a great national crisis, there isalwajs 
an increase of people with • thyroid 
tnsufQcicucies. 


The pineal gland is situated in tho bmin 
itself. It lestiams mental and sexual 
precocity in childicn Feeding piepoicd 
extracts of the pineal gland has distinctly 
anaphrodisiac cllect on grown up people. 
Ancient Hindu vdiilosopbcrs thought at one 
timo that tho pineal gland 13 the scat of the 
soul and that thought transfcicnce was 
posaiblo by doveloping this gland The 
pigniontation of tho skin is to some extent 
dolcrmincd by the secietion from tho pineal 
gland. Tho normal function of tho pineal 
gland stops when tho child is seven or eight 
years’ old by tho accumulation of hino 
crystals or brain sands. 


. thyroid gland is situated in the nc<k 
just above tho wind pipe. It la hke a shield 10 
shape and bos over tho Adam’s apple. It 
supplies tho iodine necessary for our cMslonce. 
At one liiuo itwna considcicd as the only 
Iodine depot for tho whole body. If a child 
fuoctiomng 

tullj, tho cliild becomes an idiot of the 

^ mouth uod 

« lh poor control of tho hand, and tea 
Tho Ohiocto know this foot lor ccntunca ^d 

.Tr'if to t” ‘''.tltor’S? 

Itnra JI^O It Mas rcdiaoorcicd m tho WcaL 
bomctmic. lack ot anlUc.cnt thiroidtcirt.™ 
prodoccnatnotod. groa, hut „„„tch.U° 
hand, and I* ‘‘Pm-A >, hie; 

Mt'cr 

uicr uio dajs of discoicr} of claiiiliilni. 

chcm.strt-dattcnJcd m t.mohy ntSS 

viUhly o. th. .hyr„„,.'’&rr..a-„|l^P 


Thero are algo four little glands called 
parath) roids. each about tho size of a grain 
of ncc, situated at the side of tho thyroid. 
These glands contiol tho amount of lime- 
calcium ions — -in the body. Tho less the lime 
m the body, the more irritable n person 
becomes. Second sight which some people 
seeiD to possess is produced by tho ovcraction 
of the parathyroids. Eidetic phenomcnoni^ 
the power to visualise 13 heightened by over* 
production of the juice from tho iiaiathy roids. 
Lack of production or under-production by 
parathyroids results in iioor teeth, dental 
cavities and brittle bones. Tho nones arc 
also oxctled in people who have parathyroid 
msufScicocy. Tliey show nervous depression 
and oven insomnia Cod liver oil facilitates 
the action of tho parathyroids. If thyroids 
are overoctuo and tho parathyroids are 
under functioning, then wo get people who are 
biillmnt in Arts but poor in Mathematics, 
and vice veisa. 


ADOiucr of the childhood glands is thymus. 
It IB situated behind tho bicast-bono and 
u bcart. It is the gland that makes 

^ildrcn so active, impish and mischievous 
tinco in a while wo come across grown-up 
licoplo wliTOo thymus gland has not dried up 
^ It ought to have when their gonads began 
to grow. The prosibleaco of thymus in 
grown-ups results cither in their becoming 
geniuses or criminals. Another school of 
thought says, if Ihymua persists after 
^loloscenco those people are very indecisive. 
Uavo you not seen people hostmting whether 
to cross the street or not when a car is 
coming. Such a person still has his thymus 
'^^®f««ttionoftho thymus is 

U ite kody. I bayo w cb.ld wbo i.oycr- 
I.wT'’ 80™ from one raibcbiel to nnotbor 
ncr iuymus . 
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The adrenal glands are situated, one on 
each side and just aho\e the iidnejs. The 
outer lajer is known as coitex, and the inner 
the medulla. Sometimes they are called 
inter renal and supra renal glands Doctors 
ha\ e not been able to duplicate tbe product 
ot the inter renal, but the ]uice pecreted by 
the supra renal is knoun as tbe adrenalin 
The secretion affects the sugar content of the 
blood. The spirit and substance of our 
dreams ate contiolled b> the sugar 
content of the blood. In persons who are 
pugnacious by nature, it is the secretion of the 
adrenahn that makes them combative and 
aggressive. Funn} as it ma> seem, it is the 
same juice that makes cowards cowardlier 
and gives them speed in their flight When 
a person is angrj, tbe flow of adrenahn is 
greater. Reproductive glands also govern tbe 
tonal vigour of the bod> These are called 
ovaries in the female and testes in the male, 
tbe common name foi both being gonads 
Direct injection of extracts from brain and 
cpmal cords, crotizcs i>eopte, sajs a 
German physician. The famous Sticnacb 
operation is grafting of monkey gbnds on 
those who are sexually undertoned It is 
sometimes called the rejuvenation opeialion 
There is a story told of a joung man who, 
when ho was returning from the “ Front ” 
otter the war. was met by hts mother who 
was looking remarkably y ouog — y oung enough 
to bo mistaken for bis sister. When they 
went outside the station, the young soldier 
s.'kw a tiaby in tbo perambulator, and wben be 
asked who it was, his mother told him " Oh. 
that IS your father, he got an overdose of 
monkey glands." Sir Philip Gibbs novel 
Tbo Age of Reason” is based on this tbemo 

Temperament is governed by our internal 
secretions. Temperament governs conduct. 
‘TOnduct governs character and hence, 
internal secretions govern our whole being. 
Since these glands govern the person.'ditics, 
it IS up to US to maintain them in the pink of 
condition. All the foregoing data is ineicly 
given for self analysis. If one suspects that 
ho IS deficient in this ot that respect, he 
should consult a competent medical to 
remedy the defect, so that his tonal vigour is 
mamlainod. 

There are some ca»cs where one’s 
personality is repressed due to want ot good 
friends, kind masters, surroundings and soon. 


Sneh people can always start developing 
their personality. The first and foremost 
thing m the development of personality is 
Naturalness Either posing or fear des- 
troys one's scope for developing peisonality. 
Under all circumstances one should try to bo 
natural Sincerity is the nevt great step 
towards development of personality. Just to 
save appearances, we in India readily promise 
to do things which we never intend to do 
We should trv to avoid that. Tbo next great 
sUp in personality is sympathy. A cynic 
once wiote that the only place where one 
could find sympathy is m the dictionary. A 
kindly sympathetic face keeps our attention 
much longer than that of a severe hard t.ask- 
master or an nnsy mpathetio friend Charm is 
essential to a person who wants to have a 
good personality It is a thing which can be 
cultivated One should select outstanding 
pcisonaliticB that one knows and analyse 
them and tbe secret of their greatness. Once 
we arrive at the common factors, wq can 
easily train our minds to lead us to become 
impressive personalities ourselves 
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History of Cricket and the M. C. C. 


' . - By lln. A. I 

T he game of cricket though of English 
origin is getting tominon nil the wmhl 
over. It is a healthful pastime which gives 
the plajer an unconquerable ;oie £?c. iiuc 
while teaching him courage and endurance. 

It comhiues a great amount of science with 
bodily exercise andiaplajing it, the mental 
and physical qualities aic equally in demand. 

In speaking of it, Andrew Lang, the eminent 
vTrlter of the "Victorian era” said that cricket 
was a liheial education in itself demanding 
temper, justito and persovorance, and there 
was moio teaching on the play ground than 
in the school-room. 

But overybody did not think as L.«ng did 
in those early days of cncket School 
masters would rather see their boys slime 
in Latin than on the play ground And theic 
is a story told of a suth form hoy at a well 
known public! school in England who was a 
flno bat and later became a lirst i.itccnckotcr. 
that when ho showed up apiece of Latin 
proso containing some hhindess, the head 
master said to him ' “ Vou may soino d.ay 
make a good piofessional cricketer. You 
piohihly will. But you will never m.xkc a 
useful citizen and a Christian Engbsh 
gentleman." 

Perhaps, the sthooliiiastcr did not mean 
all that ho said ; but that, in short, was the 
" learned " opinion about cricket m the home 
countiy of that gic.it gaino in the last 
century, and it is p.irdon.vl)lc if educationists 
in India to day do not attach tho soino 
imporlunco to cnckct as they do to history 
or gcogr.iphy . 

ronuc INTKtlCsT IN 0 VMB 
But whntovir llio odncahonists think of 
it. cricket has come to stay m Indi.i, and 
its mcroasmg popularity is in ample evidence 
even at local inatclu's in towns and vdl.vges. 
As for the tournaments and the spcclacuLar 
policy of visiting parties, theio Unlwaysa 
huge rush, and in cities hko Banih.iy, Uid 
young and old, tho rich and poor, keep on 
looking forward to the occ-asion vrhen tho 
hi. C. C. or some visiting le.iin would be 


But spectacular cricket which attracts so 
many thousands is tho result of evolution m 
which piofessionalism has played a very 
important part. That ciicket owes much of 
its progress to its lifelong devotees, tho 
professionals, goes without saying. Each 
new player has evolved a new change. In the 
early years of the nineteenth century, there 
was only under-arm bowling. Tho change 
to round arm was begun by John Wills 
in IB22 and the stylo became general 
by 1827 P. W. Lillywhite was tho great 
oxppncnt of the innovation, and he and a 
howler named Broadbndgo were so good at it 
that they pUyed Sussex ag.iinst All-Bugland 
on equal teims though their side was 
otherwise weak 

After this, Dr W. G. Grace, more 
popularly knows as the famous ‘‘W. G." camo 
boforo the public m 16C5 as tho maker of 
modern b.itting. Ills play was of a raro 
spc'itaculai type, and tho centuries which ho 
scored w ith ease and grace drew more puhlio 
attention to the game, and to this day, 
though ccntiiiy hcoring has hccomo a matter 
of course with most modern professional 
plavcrs. the mention of "W. Q." is still 
received with reverence. 

EARLY aiSTORY 

Tracing the history of tho gamo to its 
early days, one reads only’ of local club 
cricket from which it gradu.ally evolved into 
reprcbcntntive local cricket and district or 
county cricket. And down to tho year 
l«tG. all cricket was practically club cricket. 
The great English club of tho early days was 
the famous one of Ilambledon in Il.impshirc. 
It vvas founded in 1750 and lasted till 1791 
when it was dissolved. Tho Gcntlemau ts. 
Players began in 180G and tho North t«. 
South in IBSOi and Eton and Harrow which 

have become historic Inndmaiks in English 

educational institutions pl.ijed each other 
almost from the beginning of Ibo nineteontb 
century. 

ninxii or m. c. c. 


tibiying again«t thoir own Iw.il eleven. And 
on these oi elisions, everyone IS so anxious to 
witncKR the pkiy that they will find any 
excuKc. "IviU” their aunts, uncles and 
grandmas in order to absent fiom office or 
school and attend, tho pcrfotmauce. 


Xho Marry Icbono Cncket Club, which is tho 
governing liody of tho g.imo and lays down its 
rul^ WHS founded in 1789. U originated 
p.artiy m the desire of some London 
gcnllomen to form a club and play cricket 
and iKirtly m the business enterprise of a 
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PLAY AND ART 

By PllOK. HANS BAJ BIIATIA. M.A. 


(Dirla College. Pilaui, Iliijputatia) 


M ost of u» look upon ijlayufl bometliing 
nimlobs and childish, or ns n mcro 
turniiibMV«ay. a relaxation from tho wnious 
imrsuilaof Ufo which mean strain, tension and 
prolonged abstract thinking. But what is 
more signincaut in i>lay is tho mental attitude 
.-..therthan ll.o l.i.jsical activity connected 
with it All plfiy is nmikcd by a siiontaneous 
oxincssion prompted by a feeling of vigour. 
It is free bclf-oxprcssion for tho pleasure of 
expression. It is a natural unfolding of 
inner impulses, an act performed spontano- 
ously and for no conscious punwse boyond 
tho activity itself. However it is not 
entirely aimless on that account. It has 
ft direction and n purpose, an ideal to bo 
pursued and acbloved. This purpose is self- 
presenbod and constitutes a Mtal yiart of 
human nature. In play, this purpose or 140.-11 
baa so strong a grip on you. that you entirely 
identify youiself with it, th.it you lose your- 
self in the pursuit and think not much of tho 
result as of tho immodUto octivity itself. 
Tho end la lost in the moans and llic fight 
goes on icgaidlcss of what it costs or achieves, 
Tbo yday is its own loward. It is enjoyed 
for its own sake. The giatiflcation that is 
derived from it is inimedmte, ingrained in tho 
vciy activity itself. Tbo feeling of 
satisfaction inherent in activities tailed 
play -suffices to keep them going and is the 
sole motiv'o for them. 

So play signifies a feeling of fioctlom and 
spontaneity, immediate attention, fiinctionnl 
delight, enjoyment of tbo activity for its own 
sake, a varied and wide range of activity. 

It 18 characteristic of the intclIectuHl activity* 
aa truly as it is of tho physical: observation, 
attention, imagination, juclgnient, reasoning 
and connativ o tendencies are all tapped in idny. 


Tbo altitude of mind which is found in 
play is' tho altitucJo which reiircscnts tbo 
greatest efficiency' in all mental effort. 
It is because in all good play theio is 
complete absorption in the matter in. 
hand, the individual forgets bis own self and 
intuitively follows tho spirit which leads to 
tho maximum of 'result with tho minimum of 


effort. Any* work done in this spirit becomes 
an art, the work of a genius. Tho greatest 
aebiovements of tbo race in the field of 
Science. Philosophy. Literature, Industry or 
Art have been reached by individuals who are 


greatest 

geniuses are persons who have carried luto 
their mature work the same forgetfulness, the 
a^^rptioD ID the activity in hand, tho 
same following of the spirit. They aro all 
giow-nup children who have pWved the 
It’te <•> ‘Mr childhood. . 

Iwlhe achiovenient of a nn/>t^' would 

or .vn artist Tf thi nly 
hi. alien, .. conS™°“ h,. endeavour 
that ho IH gome to iiinir„”i^ the money 
renown that ho will win mV® 
always done bis work in u Scdiub has 
forgetting hinibolf .'md M 
«.lh II, o iKliv.t, himtelf 

Allartisnlav is.- " 

ergoyment of it "ell as the 

^QUneou8plsyo’f^n^,. ® and 

it affordf , enianatea fm •'tid the joy 

Aclhelie en,u“,„t “>? acliv.ly il.elt, 

Brut'Oealioa Q„a m ,. . '"“olional 
foiulu from ho v m. ‘"-holh. the 
janou, ruDclIoS^ Ti “‘■■'f'so of the 

!™‘“P> o' .rslhclio fanciioS ?'!•' hoouliar 
a“fo™‘ “v ‘’™“«hl about by ee!!,'®*'' “‘O 



The Holiness of Jesus 


Bt Tue Rt. Rbv. E. n. M. WALLER 
(Bishop of Madras) 


T mS scliolarlj nndwoU balanced boot 
will bo of interest to all who enroto 
dive a little below the ’eurfaeo in their 
considetation of what is meant bj holiness 
tVbatr'is the underljing idea of the word 
' holy ' ? It can be and is applied to men and 
women and it is applied to inanimate things 
There are in our thinking diJIcicnt degrees of 
holiness and it can bo applied to different 
_cla8sca of persons, animals, places and things. 
What then is the root ido.a. common to all ? 
It 18 a question which is alwajs presenting 
itself to men m all lacca and lo all 
generations. And that is what gives this 
book Its interest not only for the Cbristiao 
who will naturally >be eager to study 
anything ^hith may enable him to wodcc 
stand tho cbaiacter of Jesus Christ W’booi 
ho adores as His Lord and as God Incarnato 
but for many who reverence whole heartcdly 
the eaamplo of Jesus Christ os the outstaod* 
mg man whoso teaching and example have 
contributed so moeb to the thinking of 
the yvorld. 

Does holiness attach Uko some physical 
quality to things and people without regard 
to ethical qualities ? Throughout the history 
of religion people bav o thought so. There are 
sacred animals, sacred places and sacred things 
revered in every ago and in every country in 
the w orld In India to day vv e cao see a great 
contest going on wbi^b is at boltom tbs 
•argument concerning ' holiness of this 
character. What is the basis for regarding 
many millions of people in this country as 
‘ untouchable '? Is there any justificatioo 
for it ethically? That is the question which 
13 being hotly debated. It takes different 
,form3 — temple ’entry, common schools, village 
wells and so on. It is argued on many 
grounds, political, social and utilitarian. Wbnt 
■ IS ,tho underljing truth in aJI this 
controversy ? That is the question to 
w.hitJij *fiiiii*uudH-nnty hnlip'tu x'oatrloiJie some 
thoughts and so it merits the study of those 
who may not be interested particularly in the 
thcolosical question which must come first 
with Christians who worship Jesus Chnst as 
God Incarnate. 


I IIoliiiku or Jtsca. 
ad Uctwlo, lOr Si 


Uarilo. OeoTfo 


'In the earlier chapters me auinor considers 
the meaning of hohness and starts from 
Otto’s groat treatise on the subject m which 
be attempts to describe the character which 
most altnch to God Who is Other than tho 
visible creation Again, if God is Life thcro 
must be forms of life which arc nearer to 
tho original life than others which seem to 
have deteriorated or at least stray ed from their 
original purity The Hebrew s gradually 
fought their way to the conception that tho 
chief emphasis of holiness must ho in tho 
moral sphere They did not pat t with their 
ftwc of a God Who is other than man and has 
so to sav an ineffable life which man can only 
dimly tierceive nod can never share hut can ■ 
only adore with awe But holiness covers 
far more than that and it is in tbo ethical 
sphere rather than in the physical or natural 
that its highest conception must he Bonghfc. 
And It IS because such holiness IS recognised 
ID Jesus that the whole world has acclaimed 
Him as holy above others and has taken His 
life ns tbo highest expression of goodness. 

If we have agreed so far that holiness must 
bo tested ID tbo ethical sphere, we shall 
naturally desiie to examine the kind of life 
whiebamanmay attain. WcsLallnsk’ What 
are the qualities required in man for holiness? 
The hook then examines tho life and 
teaching of Jesus and considers what were 
its ruling principles. To judge of Hia 
teacbiuR it is necessary to understand 
something of the world as it was when Ho 
lived m it, what were tho ideas which 
colled forth this or that saying and what 
He was able to convey to the people of His 
traiD among whom He was moving. These 
questions are considered in tbo volume and 
wo aro able to get some principles which 
must underlie nay conception of holiness as 
apphed to man in every age and in every 
country. 


Those who desire to go deeper into the 
piinciples of life and to help people of this 
land, who are so earnestly seeking to find 
solutions of the problems which are so 
dividing our thinking to day, might well 
^nd some time in studying this question— 
\vb- really moan by hohness ? 
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coniclOQi reeson ; It U Urge)/ a matter of (ab-cosicloM 
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By Mu. DIGAMBAB KASHINATH GARDE, M.A. 

Political thought, as European thought in 
general, in the seventeenth centurj’ was 
tnxdec the influence of the deductive method 
applied to geometry. Descartes was the 
exponent of this method, and Hobbes, 
following him, extended its application to the 
problem of the State. He postulated-huraan 
nature as wicked and unruly and, on this 
assumption, proceeded to expound his theory 
of the absolute State. But the postulate, by 
defloitiOD. has to be taken for granted and 
cannot bo called in question. Hence Hobbes, 
starting from unwarranted premises, 
mcvitahly reached an unwarranted 
conclusion and committed the fallacy 
known m logic as the "False Prcmis". But 
tliat could not be helped, for the deductive 
method 18 not suitable for application to 
social .and political pioblems. 


\A/hILE the practical application of 
* * psichological considerations to 
political problems is .a fcatuie of 
compalatI^ ely modern times, almost .all 
political thinkers in the past have based their 
theories on the particular view they take of 
human nature. Thus Plato regaidstho State 
as a magnified individual and applies to the 
{otracr the same considerations as arc 
applicable to the latter. The tripartite 
division and the predominance of reason over 
tho passions is common to the individual 
mind as well as the State Anstotio holds 
that tho inherent nature of mao is social and 
hcoce has destined him for a political life, 
and lurthcr insists that tho constitution ot a 
State ought to accord with the genius of its 
cititens. Bt. Thomas Aquinas, who may b« 
regarded as a roprosenlative thinker of tho 
Middle Ages, follows Aristotlo in basing 
political authority on tho sociality of roan 
and tries to rcconcUo reason and revelation 
Uwo rocnlal factors) whilo harmonising tho 
doctrines o( tho Stato and tho Church. 
Hobbes' theory ol absolute sovoteiRnty is 
babcdon tho assumption that the lifo of roan is 
“solitary, poor, nastv.brutish. short" and that 
tho fear of punishment is bound to exact from 
him uaquestioniog obedience. Lockc. (ho 
npostle of constitutional government, and 
lionssenuc, the champion of direct demonvey, 
take a much brighter ■view oI human nature. 
To still more ardent spirits hko Godwin, tbo 
perfectibility of man appeared to bo intbiito. 
Thus wo SCO that almost every 
poUUciil philosopher has tried, consciously or 
unconsciously, to fathom human oaturo 
and its potentialities. But allbougli 
these theorvea atoahundaut in psychological 
assumptions, they' are bnidly seen to 
attempt ctllier a psychological nnalysis 
of. or a systematic application of psycho- 
logical prmiiplcs to, political problems. 
This is quite obvious, for psychology ilscll la 
a science of very recent growth, and social 
psychology, one of the most icccni of ila 
branches. It is only sinco the Utter half of 
the nineteenth century that a psychological 
approach to ;>olitics )ias been attempted. 


Tho eighteenth century was characterised 
by tho ludiicfite method. Newton was its 
high priest and he mfluenced many thinkers 
in other fields. A modified form of this 
method is called tho historical method. For, 
just as p.articular instances m natural 
sciences arc found by observation and 
expcritnont, those in social and political 
sciences have to ho gleaned from tho history 
of early human institutions (expeviroenta in 
this field being mostly impossible). Vico and 
Montesquieu aro examples in tho eighteenth 
century of political thinkers who applied 
the hisloncal method to tho investigation 
of tbo problem ot tho State. Later on. 
Sir IIcDry Maine applied this method in th^ 
mocteonth century. 

Towards Iho middle of tho nineteenth 
century, tho social Bciencos were dominated 
by Iho ttijluence of hiologj/. This was duo to 
the kwn desire on the part of some 
1 , ‘“K" Bertel t Sponcer) to 

i to- tlio nuiform and 

awilimtmn ot tlio h,»a:ical and 

tir lSir “ “e-™iein. lioiio.or 
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»cll-S«h rroMoioa. and 

“ “ mind (aapeoialiy it. 
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^olitionnl BBprct). tho nicUiihor w.w rather 
anhiipp> and tlio method too rigid to ho 
applied to aociiil plipiiomcno. Tho ro*uH vfo* 
obvioua: after fifty jrars. Si>cnctr liadno 
{ollowiog at all. 

During the JalUThalf of the iimctecnlb 
century. hoiiCNer, politic.kl thinker* teiidwl to 
become social piye/iolouiilt. They now began 
to study the Inaa of huinnii iiaturo and 
bchariour and to blndy group life from the 
point of Men ofgroup conkciougnesa- Ciodout 
and tnuhlioa ncro novr cxplnincKl on tho 
haata ol inatlncta and utipuli.efl, and pohhe 
opinion was studied in its fonnation and 
influence of tho progress of society 

Thi4 moicmcnt rccciicd its imi>ctua from 
tho foUouing factors Tho growth of 
nationalism led to tho study of national 
institutions and of tho folk psy chology (on the 
basis of languages, myths, customs and 
traditions) which attempted to diMtyier the 
peculiar mental charactenslics of carious 
peoples. Ibis throw some sidchghton group 
psychology in general. Ncit. the historical 
method led many thinkers (like Maine) to 
mrestigate the early periods of social growth 
and to oxploiD the higher forme of social 
organisation as logical dccclopmcota from tbs 
lower ones. In this process the part played 
by instinct and cuUom In the life of the 
pnmitico people bod naturally to bo studied 
and led to tho discocery of tvio nnportaut 
facta. First, that a psychological appraach 
was absolutely ncecsMiry to explain social 
growth : and secondly, that in tho mental life 
of groupg(atwhicheccr stage of dc'CctopRirnt). 
tho non rafionaf ffernents suc/t ns st<(7{/r*fiori 
und tmtfafiOH, play a far tnoio imyiortAiit 
part than dchbcralo will and reason, lienee 
tho attention of psychology was more drawn 
to behaviour than to introspection. Wntcni 
now began to criticise tho subjective theo- 
ries of rationalistic and intcllectuahstic 
interpretations of social and |>ohtical 
problems, and to cmpbasisc the unconscious 
and insfincftie /actors tn social lift- The 
concentration of population in cities as a 
result of the industrial icvolulion, and the 
various social, cconotmo and iiolitical 
movements (e y , tho suflrogctte niovcmont, 
the trade unions and striKcs, general 
elections) c.illed attention to the Crowd as an 
element m modern society and afforded 
ample objective dota for useful investigation. 
Tho Freudian .theory of psychoanalysis 


offcnsl to expUio cirtain Udiaviour lend- 
encm of luan m wwicty. I.ast but not the 
Icajit. tho application of psychology to 
economic theory liad lU niKTCUssion* on 
political theory . 

Conaidi-nng tho vast oiilpiit of litenituro 
on this aiihioct which has occupiinl Ihu iiiiiids 
of many an important thinker of thoday. all 
that can tie attempUsl in Uich small article 
IS lust a hare outline of tho ideiw of n few- 
representative thinkers of the psychological 
seiiool The present writer has chosen 
tJTaltec nogehot and Griiham Wall.ig for 
treatment in tins essay. 

Bagehot's admirable lx»k ‘"Physics and 
Politu-s attenipts. a* its »ub title suggests, 
to apply the principles of natural scleclion 
and inheritance' to iiolitical sociity. Hut 
It IS much more than that. As Krnest 
Darker remarks 'hi* hook is concerned 
with “ Psyclnes and not with "Physics", 
and his thoughts arc cbiclly about 
the application of the priiiciplo of 
imitation to yxililics.' Tho argument of tho 
book can bo summed upos follows: PnoiUlTo 
society bas to form a largt arta of rtfltz 
action if It has to achiovo solidity. This 
area ho calls tht cake of euslom", Do 
explains the formation and tho perpetuation 
of custom by tho instinct of imitation. A 
certain stylo or a certain type of character 
happens to obtain a "chance predominant o ” 
over others nod is often unconaciously imita- 
ted, wlulcits rivals aro ignored or yicrRecutcd, 
until at last the chosen one becomes tho 
general habit or hereditary dnll of society. 
Thus imitation and custom are tho chief 
group making factors m early times and 
einco compact groups pohsess odvantngea 
in the social btruggle, tho inheritance of 
these actjuircd faculties of iniitulion plays 
a more and moro important factor in social 
growth. 

Hut Bagehot recognises that lartabihly 
and tHd%i,idual\tu aro ehsontial to piOHress, 
and he is further faced with Iho question how- 
to inlrodnco them. Tina is done through 
tho agency of <i«*cu»«io»u But vw.vtwUoTi 
IS common to ail, whito discusBion is tho 
charactcriatic of a fow societies,. That is 
why progress is bcoo to take place only in a 
small area of the world. Focjho piogrcseivc 
societies, nothing IS true only bocaiiso it is 
itil^^^ uor 18 it right only hccaubo it 
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of custom Henco " the militai u ” (as 
Bagchot chooses to call the ancient i)cnod) 
is characterised by customary regulation and 
impulsne action, while tho “ age of dis- 
cussion” (tho modern age) by postponement 
of action and prefoicnce for thought. This is 
bosv, in tho words of a contemporary critic, 
"wo enter human history through the side 
door of unconscious imitation and make 
our esib thiough the front door of icasoned 
discussion." 


Next, wo como to Graham Wallas whom 
wo havo quoted at the beginning of this 
article. He has pointed out that 
human nature is a totality of dispositions 
which respond to stimuli These dispositions 
are ol two kinds - mstinctnc and intelligent 
but there la no clear cub distinction between 
them. As piogress takes place .along the 
scale of intelligent dispositions, wehayoao 
increasing degree of consciousness and 
decreasing llsitj;. Curiositj, Trial and Error, 
ibought and Language are as natural to 
mankind as mstmetivo dispositions. Only 
they require proper stimulation to como into 
play, but civilization docs not alwa>8 offer 
this and bonce results m tho nervous strain 

*1 disiiositions 

wero adapted by tbo course of e\olution) 
te ^“^Pl’ropnatc stimuli 

have taken thoir place. Hence tbo tragedy 
^ a baulked disposition. The mam task 
^foro civilization, therefore, is to produco 
stimulation of our 
existing dispositions shall tend towards 
a good hfo. The error of the foregoina 
political philosophers consists m taking on© 
particular disposition to explain all social 
phenomena. Just as. among the cS 

»n.l.l<.lo solution otlho prSllm 

-k.cli .a .isn.tlcant i, nlso iZ ™ 
l.r...ou. ua alaou. 


a key to n set of impressions. This is bow 
names are formed. What theso names or 
sjmbola suggest is a set of impressions 
associated with themselves and havo 
automatic and unconscious effect on tho 
human mind in stimulating emotion 
aod action. “Rome", "the Union Jack", 
“the Bntish Empire" are instances in 
point. Such political symbols whose 
Bigntiicance has once been established by 
association, may undergo a psychological 
development of their own. but. iriespoctno 
of all that, to tho mass of us, they are not 
so much ideas as emotton-eharged and 
emotion-evoking names. The clever politi- 
ciau makes use of them and play s on tho ' 
suggestibility of tho masses. Ho thus creates 
public opinion by the deliheiate expUntatioii 
of aub eotisctous non-ratioiial infeience. This 
18 the psychological sub stratum of modern 
elections which are tbo veritable Hoods of 
mass-suggestion. "Hang tho Kaiser", "Make 
Germany pay" — theso were tbo slogans 
let loose on tho suggestibility of the British 
eloctorato during the 1918 elections. 
Instances may easily be multiplied. 


^Vhat IS tho lemedy to these unsatisfao* 
tory conditions? Piofessor Wallas believes 
that It lies m the gradual extension of tho 
in which intolligenco can play a 
greater role m politics. JIan coutmiios to 
t ink, and knowledge is still power. If wo 
n.n pifiy of reason in 

1 sphere, if wo make more 

iav'B and stimulate on 
the election day tho sense of responsibihty 
nrl.; . ^f‘o«snebB of the occasion, if we 
of education, 

maclnn reform our electoral 

SSlSi’ to Bubstituto for tho 


nu^^taUin Btress on tho 

uiculcaled ‘"''thod. Academic politics has 

fact rannnt *^o. not, and in 

stimnlL lt*wil?‘no"A to tho same 

Bhb half irnfi** ? ^ o‘’0 uttering 

Stu,!riS,W ooitormities. Human 
It in jt8 fiuosl 

data onlv >iv iirrno at sciontiflo 

facts. 

ar point of view cannot but bo 
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mductixe, and no conclusion %vill be valid 
nnlesa it takes into consideration all possible 
qualifjing factors. “Wbat size of tho 
esecutivo is most conducive to an 
effective discharge of its duties?" “What 
effect Hill good health, or old age pension, 
or social insurance have on the inteiesta of 
tho workers These are questions which 
can best be answered by diagrams illustrating 
degrees of variations. Statistics, curves and 
verifiable data must now become the 
entities o( political reasoning Political 
problems can bardly be solved bj a definite 
“Yea" or a definite “No”. They always 
resohe themselves into questions of “more 
or less". They are thus quantitative problems 
and demand quantitative solutions. 

Graham WaUas has made a valuable 
contribution to contemporary political theory 
by bringing out m bold relief the part played 


*by human nature in politics. He has 
pointed out tho fallacy of the mtelleclualists 
in Ignoring the irr.vtional factors opeiativo 
in pohtical life. He has psychoanalysed 
pohtical entities and movements and has 
suggested vital improvements in tho 
governmental and electoral machinery in the 
light of psychological considerations. He 
has sbOHU bow a havoc is wrought in social 
and political life hy the thwarting of the 
anginal dispositions of a number of 
individuals, and how tho discontent arising 
therefrom has vitiated tho fundamental 
purpose of the State. Last of all. hu has 
shown that the way to human happiness lies 
ID the reconciliation between human nature 
and its environment, and that social and 
political institutions must take cognisance of 
It and most mould themselves according 
to It. 


Departmental Legislation in India 

BY Ua. M. E. NAMBTAB. llm. (Bond.). Dab ATLttv. 


U NDER the caption of 'Delegated 
Legislation' a well known yourn^ in 
Uadras recently examined the eviU of 
cvocutive made laws. It st.itcd in substance 
what Lord Chief Justice Hewatt stated with 
brilliance and force in his 'New Despotism’, 
nod after quoting a few lines in ertenso from 
that hook ended with tho disturbing reflection 
that tbe dangers involved m such practice in 
India were 'very real and must bo avoided 
Neither the practice of delegated legislation 
in India nor Lord Hew art's book is entirely 
new. There are indeed many Acts and 
Ih'guIatioDs in the Indian Statute Book 
existing from ancient times vesting tbe 
Executive with wide yxjwers unfettered by 
jutlici.vl control. Even the power totaxin 
this Presidency resides lo tbe Government 
and not in the Legislature. If this system 
of executive faw making is ntfenefed with 
peril to tbe community . that yvcril has c*xistcd 
not from yesterd.vy or to-d.i> but for over 
a century. 

But this was not csactly the sort of 
de‘‘l>otLsm ’ that provoked the irate cnticism 
of Lord Ilewatl. Tho Lord Chief Justice 


found that the Government m England were 
obtaining the ttnpiimntuf of the Parhament 
to a mass of skeleton legislation which vested 
large rule making powers to Ministers or 
Ooveroment Departments. Very wide 
discretionary yiovvers were conferred on 
Government officials by this species of 
legislation so much so that the amhit of 
their authority was incapable of 
precise hmitation. Every kind of 
phnsiog that the wit of the draftsman could 
devise was used to oust tho jurisdiction of tho 
ordinary courts m the land and to make the 
wxU of the civil servant absolute. Some 
statutes provided that oiders made in 
pursuance thereof ' shall have effect as if 
enacted in the Act'. Very often tbe orders 
passed under the Act were clothed with 
flnahty. Not rarely the Minister was 
authorised by cvroujji© Sat to modify erea 
the provisions of the Act. should such a 
course apyvear to him lo be expedient to 
remove any difficulties to bring the Act into 
operaUon. Henry VIII did not own such 
powers. For the SUtote of 

^jSl^ations which gave his Procl.imatior- ' 
' ~ " vf* of an Act did not empower him ' 
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modify statute law/cfammoa law or rights to 
proiicrty. Lord'-Hewntt as a true liberal felt 
that the English constitution as in danger, 
and the Englishman's liberty thicatencd. In 
cicluding jurisdiction of the courts, the Rale 
of Law, tho cherished princuilo of the 
constitution was infringed. In clothing the 
ex.ecuti\o ^\ith autharit> to legislate and to 
decide, all tho three powers, the legislative, 
tho judicial and the executive weto 
conceatiatcd in one hand which Montesquieu 
in Franco and Hamilton in America had 
denounced as the worst form of tjrannj. 
Loid Hewarfs book created no bttic stir. 
Its language did not lack v igour oi force , and 
there were many who thought that ils tone 
boidcred on the hjsterical. 

Tho Government could hardlj ignoic Lord 
Howart’s chullcngo m silence. Tho Lord 
Chancellor Ixird Sankey appointed a 
commillco in 1020 to inquire into the 
iillegations m Tho New Dospotism' and 
in general to thresh out the whole pioblein 
of Mimstcis’ powcis. Among tlio members 
on tho CommiUco weroSir Leslie ScoU. the 
distinguished lawjor, Professor Harold Ijosltv 
°f. School of Econonms and 

MibsLllcu Wilkinson, a prominent member 
of tho liahour Parlj. Loid Ilowait was 
invited to give evulcnco before the Commit 
lc '0 5 but ho declined. Tho (Vimmittee 
how over, examined a Urge number of |>oihon8 
and utter an exhaustive inquirj, finished lU 
labour in la.VJ and arrived at « unanimous 
leiwit. Lord llevinifs charges wt-re held 
unfounded. In the Cominillce's view there 
was nothing to jubtifj an> lowering of tho 
countrj s high opinion of its Civil Service 
or any retleition on its sinse of justice'! 
ThoinactK-e of dcUgit^ legisLition was not 
only justiliol but found imperative with thu 
incro-uung . oinplcxitics of GovernmcnL-il 
functions. Euii the provision emi>owering 

lit iirj Mil ilaufto, was recommended to !« 
contiDucHl m future legislation in excent Lio 

to tho .sUbhsbmeiit of admmislralLt 
Iribun.ils, but ro..crve.i justainble issues to 
«urU of law. In si«-ial c.vses 
fancliona were nl«o mommended * lo bo 


now bo expounded in their original freshness 
to deprecate tho practice of delegated 
legislation in India. The problem of publio 
administration to-day is essentially tho same 
in all civilized countries. Hero in India 
as clscwhcro in England, in America, on the 
Continent, the growing needs of tho 
community aio incapable of adequate 
ducciion by a single organ of the State. 
When the function of Government was fairly 
simple, tho legislative, the executive and the 
judicial pow ers vv ere capable of fairly precise 
definition in many constitutions. But tho 
task of a Government in a modern community 
IS no longer merely to govern. Allegiance 
and protection bavo ceased to be tho only 

correlative rights and duties of tho State to 

tho citizen. Health, Banit.|(ioD, education, 
transport, commerce, industries and labour 
at e but a few of the subjects which enter the 
lunhit of governmental authority. Tho 
iwiramount lotcrcsts and welfare of the 
immunity demand that the Stole shall order 
tho life of tho citizen. 


With the Itrotving mass ot wort tho mojoril 
les.slati.ro .s onaUeto tope. Tho suhicelsalso 
re too tothnital for tl.e aterago legislator 
lograsi. IlaMiig neither tho timo nor tho 
at hti todolihciatootcralltho nuoslions of 
mittonal rooeorn, tl.o legislaturo is constiamwl 
slrlolon statutes lent ins Jelails to 
''““'aucracy' lof.ll. No 
rule. at tho enormous number of 

the so.'' form an mtcgial part of 

ho annual ha,„latm„ 

uilwTl' IcB.sUluro toul.l halo 

SS T," “rt »' ■utcllisonf 

orlw”'.™ . ‘heso lulco nna 

OtSM . 0 ^ 1 ^: 

tuScUom'Th.fl'nr-^r'S'^ 

■, *“ Speed IS the 
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b™Ihe or'l, «<hm.>isl«r.sl 

™lv <ho land. The 
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authority aa the constitution ot the United 
States. And jet that constitution under the 
stress of the last war and also of the present 
'New Deal' was flexible enough to rccogniie 
the ncccssitj of delegated legislation to 
presen 0 the nation. 

Such course, howoTCr, is said to riolatothe 
Rule of Law. To Dicey, we owe the modem 
anal} SIS of the supremacy of the law as the 
characteristic of the British Constitution and 
British political institutions. The mam idea 
behind the Rule of Law according to Dice) 
is that ' no man is punishable or can be 
lawfullj made to suffer in body or goods except 
for a distinct breach of law established in Uie 
ordinary legal manner before the ordinarj 
courts of the lands For over hall » century 
the '■lew of Professor Dicey has been accepted 
without dermit. and the Conimittsa on 
hlinisters' powers has held that the 
supremaej of law is a recognized principle 
of tho British Constitution. 


t: 


the 


changing with 
•Rnle of Law ’ e xETess 
■ what v.e make. 
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This may indeed be true. But it is 
doubtful whether the doctrine of the Rule 
of Law IS a umqae feature of the British 
co&atitotvoa alone. In every organized Slate, 
the constitution defines the seat of supreme 
authority , whatever that authority wills is 
the law of the land. In England, the supreme 
power IS vested in the Parliament . the 
enactoieat of the Pacliament, however 
capricious or arbitrarj, is still law 
'VThen the Parliament passed an Act to 
boil the Bishop of Rochester's cook to death 
(22 Hear} 6, Cb. O), the unfortunate man was 
condemned m pursuance of the Rale of Law. 
So, too, if the Parliament were to enact that 
all peraona who refusod to salute theNazi 
form should bo beheaded without trial, the 
Rule of Xaw would still obtain Similarly 
when the supreme power id a State is vested 
in a monarch or a dictator, whatever 
ho ordains would be the law the 

land. The Rnle of Law therefore is 
by no means a feature of the British 
Coniititutioa alone. 

The tiutb IS Dice} 's conception is only the 
ghost of the ancient belief that the wfaola 
world was subject to some law. Bacon said 
tho same thing m different words when he 
said that law was the great organ by wbich 
the sovereign power doth move. But the 
conception of law has changed. Law in a 
modern State is entirely a social product. 


,imo. TheJ 

nlLteit'hji 

.. __ Wc rule tho law, no 

less than we are ruled by the law. To us law 
IS not a brooding omniscience somewhere in 
the clouds, fixed, immutable and sacrosanct. 
In a world of competing phj sical forces, no 
State can prosper unless it mobilizes all its 
available sources. A rule or icgulation may 
be hitrsh. unjust or arbitrary, it may violate 
pTtoc'Plea of natural justice or abstract 
notions of individual Iibertj or cqu.alitj ; but 
it it serves the good of the State, that law is 
amply lustifiod 

Nor does the exclusion of the jurisdiction 
of '{he ordinal} courts' in administrative 
matters by itself constitute a menace to 
social justice ‘The oidmary couit' in 
England is the High Court of Judicature 
composed of Judges who are incmoiablo 
by tho Government. Their independcnco 
snd integrity ate traditional , and their 
competency to try ordinary cases is 
beyond auestion But doubts bare indeed 
been raised whether His Majestj's Judges 
are suited to review departmental decisions 
08 for instance, of the Ministry of Health, 
or of Labour, or of the Board of Trado in 
tbe innumerable technical questions they 
have to deal On the Continent a sjstein 
of admioistrative tribunals obtains. They 
oia manned by Judges who admittedly dexiend 
on tbe Government of the day for preference. 
But ibeir reputation for impartial dispen* 
satioQ of justice is not the less on that 
account. In India, the organisation of the. 
'ordinary courts' la different from that in' 
England. The Judges of the High Courts 
hold office during His Majesty's pleasure. 
Their jurisdiction is but limited. Tbe vast 
mass of the cases that arise in the country 
are tried by motusail jndges who are civil 
servants. Stipendiary magistrates acknow- 
tedgedly discharge revenue and other func- 
tions. Yet the independenco and integrity 
of the Indian Judgoa ace hacdly aver aes&vVad. 
And eien in political cases, seldom has there 
been any suspicion of executive interference 
with judicial impartialit} . The main 

reason for the insistence of the 
Englishman m maintaining the authority 
of the 'ordinary courts’ does not exist 
Iq India. 


But tbe implication however does nnt 
Iollo» that dejutaiontal 
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iu every oiso be beyond the pale of judicial 
scrutiny. There are certain decisions vxhich 
the executhe alone are competent to taltc 
and which me inexpedient of revision by 
a court or tribunal. Such for instance 
would bo the older of the Homo Secre- 
tary in England to refuse naturalitwifion 
corLiileato to an alien. Such would also 
bo many of the orders under D. O. R. A. 
during the lust war which could 
not bo the subject matter of a M-rtf of 
cetliotati without obvious danger to the 
State, however oppiessno they might 
prove in particular instances Bnt in 
ordinary cases where the light to decide any 
matter affecting the life, lib< rty or propeity of 
a subject is veated in the executive, it is but 
proper that that right is guarded ivgainst 
abuse. Tho Government must bo secured 
against iiupodiiucnU m minutering to tho 
needs of tho community, But the citizen 
must (Kiually ho secured against depaitmeiital 
excesses. The Indian Statutes malco faint 
attempts to rceoncilo these conflicting 
standpoints, The Madras Revenue Recovery 
Act intcrdiels tho civil courts altogether fioiii 
iiucstioning tho rale of land loienuo fixed by 
tho Oovernment. Tho Income lax Act 
similarly bars tho jurisdiction of tho civil 
courts from setting aside or modifying nay 
asROMinciit under tho Act however shocking 
or cvtoitiomite that nssosBment be. though 
(luestious of law may bo referred to the 
High Court by tho Coinmissionor in |>arlicular 
cases. Ill certain other statutes access to 
tho civil courts IS not entirely forbidden, but 
as under tho Hindu Religious Emlowments 
Act ono class of courts. Hio District Court 
18 given a moJific'J jurisdiition. Tho 
assumption behind all these provisions is 
that tho work of the Govemnient 
Depart niont Hhiill not bo hamperod or 

Mard^l by re^rt to tho ordinary courU 
Would not thol)cttercours.-boloconRlUnto 

aJinmirtratno tribunals in India on tho 

wUh "ii in Prance, 

with juri-bclion to decide diRi.utei 
arising lK.tween the subject an.l 


tribunals based on considerations which are 
Dot relevant in India need not deter their 
adoption in this country. 

For it is idle to pretend that any modem 
Government could possibly discharge its 
functions w ithout tho accessory of delegated 
legislation. Administrative law or droit 
admuusttatif ns it is called in Franco is a 
recognized branch of the law on tho 
Continent In England, ndministiativo law 
prevails without the name. In tho United 
Shales delegated legislation has been tho 
chief weapon in the lecont drive towards 
recovery. If theio arc attendant evils, 
wisdom demands that icmedial efforts in 
other countries ho examined r.ither than 
discard tho ontiio system. Tho motor 
and the aeioplane have tbcir dangeis. 
But few would prefer tho s.afety of 
tlio bullock cart and the palanquin. 

Indi.v cannot nfToid to eschew tho 
modem means to efUticncy in public 
admiDistmtjon. 
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ilabendra tvIiO ■was fait to behold and ■whose 
limbs weic strong. Surely he was not going 
to follow the footsteps of his master; suicly 
ho would hold his wile close to hw 
heart and never let his passion grow cold. 

She gave a start and awoko from her 
reverie. Mahendra had como closer and 
leaning agaio&t the boulder was gazing at her 
face. His hand tonched her’a ; she could not 
loot at him and only shuddered Neater he 
drew and took her hand in his. She felt 
di27.ybat ^d not try to tree herself. He 
drew closer still and his arm stole lonnd her 
waist. But oven then sho was silent and did 
not speak, ^as sho burned to stone’ The 
whole -world had been wiped away from 
before berejcs, the Jhclum and the moonlight 
had turned to haze and vanished and she saw 

of them. 

Ho was growing bolder every moment 
His hand had clasped her waist, and dtawiog 
Uoi; . to hU breast be softly whispered . 
“I love jou." 

Tbo spoil was broken. Sho jumped up 
and ran hko a doo and did not stop tohicatbo 
till sho had reached homo. Deva was sUU 
engroHbod in his hooks and know nofhiog. 

\Thcn sho camo out again. Mahendra had 
returned aod her huahaad was cxplamtog 
to him things ho did not understand. Co 
had complotcly forgotten that Indraui had 
licco away with Maheodra to boo the 
Jhcluti] — this mao whose fame hod spread 
lar and wide and who thought that koowledgo 
was gtoatec than love. 

Mahendra lifted his face and looked at her. 
The glow of pasbion was m his eyes and 
Indraui kucw osouly woiwca know that ho 
wanted her. Sho looked at her husUond. 
Ills face w.ia ficrone, his ejes were calm and 
the light o{ knowledge shone through 
thorn. Sho went in and came out aud 
went in ag.un. Kvery time their 
cyoa uvet. Mahendra blushed and Indron* 
know what his heart desired. Piissioa and 
love and all that a woman dostre^ . poasiotf 
and love or peace and death ? 

Sho wont in and suddonty she shnekcd* 
Deva gave a start and Mahendra ru^e^ 
indoors. But the next moment she came ouk 
running and oxclalnie*! : *' A snake. a snake.” 

The snako had hit her on her left le^ 
and the vj^ound bled profusely. Mabcadi# 
know* not what to do; his voice was hoars9 


«ith tenor, be reeled like one mad and it 
]odccd as if he was the victim of the deamy 
fangs. “Tie a knot just above the vvound, 
he cried. “ 1 must go and get an Ojha, and 
he tushed out with all speed. 

Deva was calm and unperturbed. Don t 
be afraid, darling,” he said, “ I have heard 
that the venom can bo sucked out.” Ho -was 
about to apply his lips but Indcani stopped 
him. “ Oh, don't. The poison might be too 
strong.” sho cried. ^ 

Deva lifted his head and looked into her 
eyes “ Tou ate dearer to mo than my life, 
ho murmured and put his lips to the wound. 

After about an hour the Ojha came. He 
looked at the wound and began his 
incantations. Another hour went by and 
with a grave nod ho said that though the 
snake was oI Die worst tyi’o, "he 'hah curch 
her alright. » <■ * • 

At dead of night Deva awoke. His beloved 
was weeping with her faco on his feet. He 
lifted her and held .her to bis broast.^^ ** I 
wasn't hit by a snake,” Indraui sobbed, "but 
slabbed my log myself to sco who loved mo 
mDr©,'" and burying her head on his breast, 
sho wept again. 
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The Problem of Adult Education 


By Ma. S. VISWANATHA IVER. B.A.. B.T. 


ISTEODLcnON 

I T is ao accepted creed that cducotioo 
ne^er ceaws, bat is found going on 
tbroagliout bfe. Adult education should 
not be confused with the > ocational education. 
Adult education means the acciuisition of 
general culture, which would lead men and 
women to increased efficioncy outside 
business hours. It does not aim for 
the gako of a man’s job or for any 
specialised function of his in the commumtj. 

It aims at educating the adults whose 
schooling during childhood had been 
neglected. But it is argued that since 
compulsorj education has been introduced, 
the necessity for adult education does not 
at all arise. This argnment would hold good 
m the countries in the West, but in India 
the picture IS a dark one It would therefore, 
he worth while to consider the problem lo 
its four*fold aspects. 

WaEBE DO %VT STAJtD ? 

1q spite of the tact that the OoTGromentot 
India shelved out GoLbale's Dill to 1911. 
the pnnciple of compulsory primary 
odncation stiU held the deld. Imperial 
enquiries brought home to the Goicromcnt. 
that despite the liberal grants that no 
effcclire battle was ghen to the ominous 
monster of lUiteracy. It was agreed on all 
bands that if education was to be sound, 
that in compnlsioii alone lay the hope of the 
future. Accordingly since 1917, various 
attempts were made in tho different provinces 
to harmonise compulsion with expediency. 
The Legislatures that came into being after 
the lutroductian of tbo Montagu Chelmsford 
Act of 1920, tackled the problem of 
compulsory edac&tion squaiely and devised 
tangible experiments for the removal of 
illiteracy. But the tale is one of timidity, 
hesitancy and nervousness The Government 
left the initiative to the Local Boards and the 
Municipabties. Compulsion will regoire 
more money and money will bavo 
to be raised by fresh taxation. Bat 
the local functionaries have ever been loathe 
to propose fresh taxes. The electorate will 
be furious and point to extravagances in 
many spheres of Municipal actixitwa and 
call any fresh taxation on the face of the 
glailng insufSciency and incompetence of 


loctti gdmiDistmtioD. simplo sc.-indal and 
extortion Thus, tompulbion is very fat 
from being yet an active and living principle. 

The history of education in India during 
the past ten years and moro cannot fall to 
give the rudest possible shock to all. Tho 
Education Minister has often been a 
helptess figure in tho provinces, trying tbo 
impossible task of pleasing everybody — tho 
Finance Department, the Elcetomto, tho 
party . the apologists of University Education, 
the propagandists of Secondary and Adult 
Education and lastly, tho oppositionists. 
It the Excise revenue fell, education received 
a serious setback, if all tiadms went net 
with the core, rupees in their lakhs poured 
into the treasury and liberal grants flooded 
tbo cbanoels of education in all regions. 
Tbo mass has either to bo starved out of 
liquor as well as education or bo given both 
to A liberal extent The Education Minister 
has. therefore, distinguished himself no better 
than the Director of Education during the 
Cartier dispensation. 


Tet education has been on tho asccndanti 
dunng the past decade. But one cannot help 
feotiog intolerant of the slow piogrcss. 
The suggestive figures culled out from the 
ofiBcial reports will verify tbo statement. 
Compulsory education of a primary nature 
was in force in 132 Municipalities and in 
S.I97 rural aieas dunng 1929-1930. Tho 
number ol depressed class pupils reading in 
all schools in India was 1.035,383 showing an 
locioase of nearly 3,000 over the number for 
the previous year. The total number of 
scholars in all schools and colleges in 1929 80 
was 10.25C.914 males and 2,258,212 females. 
Tho total expendituie amounted to 
Rs. 27,42.82,018. Reference to detailed 
figures for the different provinces shows how 
progress, though slow, is onmislakable and 
embraces all kinds of education — not excluding 
even University extension activities, these 
latter being very mucli restricted at present. 
Dunog the ten years between 1920 and 1030, 
the number of scholars in primary schools 
bas increased from about 58 lakhs to neaily 
95 lakhs, the number of primary schools 
bas mcre-ised from about 142,000 to over 
200 , 000 . The expenditure on primary 
edoeatioa alone has increased from about 
300 lakhs to about 800 lakhs of rupees: the 
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number of female scholars has incroasod 
from about 14 lakhs to about 21 lakhs. 
These, are signiQcant facts. If they arc 
not very exhilarating, neither aro they 
unduly depressing. 

^V^AT 18 OUB GOAL ? 


There can bo no two answers to 
the problem of tho adult education 
in our country. Our goal should be 
universal adult cduc.ation in physical, 
vocational, cultural and social spheres. 
Democracy depends upon the level of 
attainment by tho masses In the opinion 
of Lord Lawrence, Self Government is 
inconsistent with ignorance. In times of 
emergency, the humblest voter is asked to 
record his opinion in International or Slate 
matters. Tho validity of tho OovernDicnt 
Mill depend upon tho ocxiuicsccnce of Ibo 
mass uiiod. In the world to come, the peaks 
of emmcQCO will bo fewer and the masses 
will nsoupimd will have to be taiscd up, and 
the geniuses must bow down in terms of 
CQuality and cordiality with tho mass miod. 
Tho basis o! good government depends on 
the intelligent elector. Tho seed time must 
be utilised m giving mass education. 


WEAT SUOtJLD BE OOB AIMS ? 

Onr aim is univerarl adult educatioo. 
InvcbtigatioDB show that the majority of 
children attending pruiiaiy schools are under 
Instruction for, between three and four 
jears; and for tho majority of that time 
four out of every flvo linger in the lowest 
class. Tho natural tendency is to relapso 
once more into illiteracy after tho painfully 
short period of instruction comes to an end. 
Ithaabocu esliiiiated that the wastage in 
primary educatioo which, in the words of 
Hartog, means " educitional mortality" 
comes to about 40 per cent., surely a dismal 
state of affairs. 


Parent)!! education alono will be (he best 
remedy for tbo evils of wastage Its 
adoption would increase the number of 
pupils. It would also save tbo expenditure 
tnat IB now used for tho compulsion. The 
wast^o duo to tho economic factor will be 
ehmimitcd. Tho chance in that the majority 
?. ^ ® become permanently 

btcmlc. There MiU ho no noccL.t,- for the 
pnniUvo measures to bo taken wi4 vigour 
asamst iLoso who cause wastage of money. 


TUB TYPE OF EDUCATION ? 

It w'ould be a mistake to suppose that 
adult education means only the education of 
those who were not originally educated. It 
also means tho education of the adults in tho 
elements of civics, health and happy life in 
addition to bare literacy. In tho Western 
countries, it includes both. For, in those 
countries baio literacy is more universal. 
All that IS needed is to give a course of 
ronttnuing education that would train them 
in tho duties and responsibilities of 
citizenship. 


But in India, tho pioblem is a complex 
one. There aro tho millions who have not 
at all studied the thico R'S. and tho 
mdimcnts of hygiene. Tbeso must be 
educated to make tho future world safe for 
democracy. Secondly, there aio those who 
had an ineffectual schooling and who had 
iclapscd into illiteracy and who havo bocomo 
family men and will not be in n position 
to ttffoid time to study. Thirdly, thoro nio 
millioos of adult Indians who havo uoier 
worried about education, at all. It is they 
who coDslituto the real masses of India. 
Ahese include agncultuml farmers and 
industrial labourers who arc poor, ignonvnt 
and who are addicted to diink. Tho 
^lamalioD of those •men into tho paths 
01 samly and progress is .ibsolutely essential. 
National salvation hes ui difteicntiating 

StomeS“““ 
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eueouraged to learo aod. the atiicns of 
to-raojTow wJl be ns ignorant as to daj% 
Hence uniscisal mass education alone will 
be the panacea, for social progress. EIso 
social progress will be clogged by reacbon, 
ignorance, and supeistition. 

THE BK81S OF ADULT EDUCATION 
In the first place, phjsical edacation 
must be attended to. The coming 
generation must ba strong, virile and normal. 
Personal health, hjgiene and cleanliness, sex 
life, its implications, perils and possibilibes, 
all these ought to be taught. Else, we would 
be termed as a race of imbeciles, incapable of 
holding our heads in the midst of a virile 
population in the world. 

Secondly, vocational education mast be 
catered to. In this, they are already 
adepts by constant practice as tho farmers, 
factor) vs others, manual labourers and clerhs 
But useful tips in tsahing tbeir professions 
)ield a nch ictma oi in lightening their 
labours mil be useful. 

A sort ot vague general cultuial educaUon 
must be given. A stud) of the ails, the 
cuUvv&tioix of the resthetic taste, literatuie. 
history and philosophy, all these may be 
usefully taught. 

Above all, social education which will fit 
men and women for group membership and 
winch will forge unity amidst the foacinating 
diversit), ought not to bo ignored by any 
schemo of adult education 

ADULT EDUCATION IN TEE WEST 

Adult education has become an important 
problem in German) aud other Eatopeao 
countries since the War. Slucb attention is 
DOW paid to the education of persons who 
were unable to get a good education dnnng 
tbcir school d.i) 8 It is not anew problem. 
The first movement for.adult cducabon began 
in Denm.vrk. The s)stcm has now been 
oAopted b> Germany. Sweden and Norway, 
where the schools ore maintained by the 
State. The object of these institntions is to 
present to the youths a higher standard of 
Vito and to develop the traditions of good 
cititcnship. In England, adult education took 
the form of Gniversity Eiteasion lectures. 

Xiord Haldane's idea was that umvereities 
should send out teachers to every jiart of the 
' country who may deliver courses ot iectoroa 
on a variety of subjects, and that the beat 


intellects among tho students should be , 
picked up by these teachers and sent to the 
nniversities for systematic and regular 
instructioD. 

HOW CAN V.E REACH OCR GOAL? 

Under the existing circumstances, the 
initiative must come m our country from the 
non official side There should bo a central 
organisation with representatives from the 
varioua institutions as the Indian N.ational 
Congress, the Servants of India Society, tbo 
Arya Samaj and so on. The Central Board 
should he finsneed with sufficient funds, both 
from the interested organisations and from 
the public Provincial Boards should be 
set up for each of the division on the 
linguistic basis These should receive 
direction aud financial support fiom the 
Central Board A number of district and 
taluk organisations should come under the 
supervision of the Provincial Boards. Oireo- 
tiOD, supervision, advice and money should 
come from the Provincial Boafids. Tbo 
conclusions of tbs various Provincial Boards 
would be gatbeied by the Central Boards, 
which would carry on lesearch (or improv 
log the methods, efijciency. organisation ,and 
other aspects of the scheme. It would ‘also 
publish the progress of the woik in the 
country and thus give encouiagement and 
inspiration to the workers It would dictate 
the brood general policy and give expeit 
opinion and advice, but would Icavo the 
details to the direction of the subordinate 
boards to suit local conditions. 

THE PLAN OF WORK 

Tho Board should have a clear idea of the 
aims and objects of tho adult education 
scheme. In formulating tho plan of work, it 
IS absolutely essential to take into account 
the igociancc, jjoverty aud the indebtedness 
of the village people. Care should be shown 
that the plan is not wrecked on the rocks 
of unhealthy social customs. The progi-amme 
should include also the provisions to meet 
the general needs of the villagers, which are 
mainly economic m nature. 

THE ENLISTMENT OP WORKERS 

The most important factor is the enlist- 
meat of workers. In these regenerate days 
it would not be ditficiilt to get a large number 
^workew.^ The selection of workers should 
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practical ability in dealing with men and 
women rather than mere academic Quali- 
fications. All the ^vorkers must be given 
tr.vining at the expense of the Provincial 
Boards. The training is to bo given by 
experts in tho field of adult education and 
village uplift v\ork and the course should 
include agriculture, co operation, health and 
behaviour towaids villagers. Special atten- 
tion should ho paid to the teaching nictbode, 
which should ho psicliologiuilly sound and 
capable of sustaining the interest of the 
villagers. School and college studentB should 
invariably ho chosen for the work. The 
enthusiasm and the capacity of the students 
would go a long way tow aids interesting, 
amusing and benefiting the villagcia. After 
training the workers, they should be 
distributed among the dillcrent districts to 
study tho conditions and the problems 
together with the obstaclci that llic> will 
have to Buimount. Tho survey would be 
useful in gioupuig the villages m the most 
cODVcnicnt and ciheient manner. 


TUE ritOQRAlIUK 

Tho village oiganisation should have a 
threefold piogramme. Fiistly. the woik 
should bo directed to tho imparting of 
literacy and general knowledge to tho people 
Sceondl). it siiould ptovide them with 
amusement and rccicntion. Tho torch of 
knowledge when lighlod the candle of 
amusement would bo pleasing to taste and 
more lasting m its cfTocts. Thirdly to 
enhance the interest thus treated, it should 
engage itself in H,vti8f>ing Uic needs of 
tho vulafitTB and in helping them to tide 
over their economic difficulties.. 

iMko or tlmco « Mrel, r.-gol.„ cvoi.ing 
clnsoos should bo held. Sci>aratc clasbcs 
may ho arranged for women once or twice 
a week. The curriculum should Im 
conducive to the every ila> hapiienings ia 
tho surroundings. M.igic lantern lectures 
may b« given rogularl>. Sih-cmI notice 
should Iw taken of the adults who are 
literates by givmg them small dislmctiou. 
and pnviloge-s. Certificates of honour and 
merit may Ik, given to those who «, 
IS tho i.VKC in Gcrman>. It is incumbent 
on the vilhge club to get at least oSe 
ncwsiupcr, winch should lx, read tnl 
explained to the villagers. Infont«»r«„ ^ 
health, eultuatiou and cattle-breeding, 


the life and tho conditions in tho outside 
woild may bo given by means of the 
cyclostylcd sheets. Every club should have 
a BDiall circulating library containing 
interesting vernacular books, tho storybooks 
predominating. Lectures may be arranged 
occasionally when some popular leader or 
inflncnttal official comes in tho vicinity 
of the village. Amusements being tho best 
means of transmitting knowledge into tho 
hearts of the rustics, tho village cult should 
encourage the tiaditional sports and games 
of the vilhigo and may also introduce new 
and healthy games. The Provincial 
organisations should possess one or two 
ciQcina appaiatus. The cinemas should 
visit all the villages by turns. There should 
be a large vaiiety of films. They should 
oxbibt puranio stories, agriculture and 
cattle-breeding The radio can bo made an 
important aid to education. With tho 
development of broadcasting, a regular 
pi^mniiDo suited to tho needs of tho village 
folk ^ may bo broadcast in every contie. 
ll^iving sets may be installed in as many of 
tn© villages as possible and tho people induced 
to listen to the programme regularly. The 
club should form tho centre of welfare 
activities ID tho village. During times of 
epidemics, medical relief will bo widely 
apprwwti^ by the villagers. To encourage 
thrift, to fro© the people from the tyranny of 
thousmpraand to foster tho spirit of the 
Mcial 6ohd.vutj, a co operative society should 
bo organised m every village. Drink must 
bo discouraged by means of the proper 
propaganda. The Bamo methods suggested 
^ pursued tnufafU mutandis for 
the cdu^vtion of the vvorkois in towns 
ana facloncs. 

THE FINANCIAL IMPLICATIONS 
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dural mil'cnbra for udult 
nifmlter" und'f^ subscription from 

rSlSil Sn'"* ''O'" stmlcnls. JiiJiui, 
India “”‘1 ofliciala. 
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STAilUEBINQ AND ITS CORE 




country ■with tli^ir sincerity, deterciina-tiOQ 
and faitb, there need not be any fear at all 
about the possibihtj of a paucity o! lunda. 

COKCLUSIOS 

Snell genuine efforts are what ne look 
forward to and if the signs of the Age do not 
deceiie us, we can safely hope that the 
foundation of a sobd education had been laid 
down and tbe structure is shortly to follow. 

Stammering 


A national sjetem of education does not 
finieh its duty by merely providing sound 
education for bo>s and girls of tbo school' 
going age. Those who have left their 
schools are also to be considered. How to 
induce joang men who are busy in earning 
their livelihood, to spend their time in 
useful parsnits and to keep them away from 
idleness and dissipation is an important 
educational problem. 

and its Cure 


Bt Pbof. S N. BANEEJT. m a. 
{Calcutta Deaf and Dumb School) 


D uring the last twelve jeara I have 
successfully treated a number of 
stammerers. I put in this article my 
esperieoccs with tbe hope that it may help 
ft of tha stammerers to eats themselves 
of thnr speech napediment. I know it is 
not possible to go into details m a small 
paper like this. The whole procedure of 
attack 18 full of technicalities. Yet 1 venture 
to think that at least a few of the sufferers 
may get some benefit from a perusal of 
this subject. 

There are three main varieties of speech 
Impediment, commonly known as StuUenng. 
Spasmodic Hesitation and Convulsive 
Stammering. 

When the organa of speech articulate so 
loosely that they no sooner tooch than they 
rebaund. and a ay liable IS repeated again and 
again before the nest syllable can be given, 
vt 13 then called Stwtteiing When there is a 
siieot choking sensation with an ineffectual 
effort to speak, it is called Spasmodio 
Hesit.vtiOD. 'When at tbe apprehension of on 
impediment, a senes of muscnlar actions are 
evoked, which have no connection with the 
natural effort of speech, it is called 
ConvuUivo Stammermg. 

Generally a stammerer parses through tbe 
first stasea of Stuttering and Beavtation 
before be reaches tbe climav of bis dilBcnlty. 
Sometimes the transition U so rapid that tbe 
different stages cannot be anticipated. 

, Simple Stuttering may be removed 
comparatively easily by tbe cultivation of a 
firm articulation. Simple Hesitation reqaires 
ft coarse of proper breathing exercises for 
its cure. A case of Convulsive Stammering 
is the most difficult one to tackle vrith> 


What are the causes of stammering ^ In 
ft fairly large number of cases, the 
impediroent can be traced back to imitation. 
In many, the causes cannot be definitely- 
traced back. Tbe numerous treatises on tbe 
subject have suggested various causes which, 
however, do not help the sufferer in tbo least. 
Whatever might have caused his impediment, 
a stammerer’s only aim should be to find out 
ft way to cure himself. Let him divest his 
mmd of the perplesiog theories as to the 
cause and nature of his impediment and 
work honestly and diligently to find out what 
IS normal speech, so that he may know for 
himself where his difficulty lies and attack it 
there. He should have a thorough knowledge 
of the elements of speech and should inten* 
slvely practise with them. He must work and 
work before he can hope for a recovery , 

There is a common popular delusion that 
nervoosness causes stammering. It is rather 
in tbe other way ; stammering in a man 
makes him nervous whenever he attempts 
to speak. But when the impediment 
becomes confirmed, there forms a vicious 
cucle , it makes the sufferer nerv ous, and his 
nervousness aggravates his difficulty. 

Commiind of the breathing in speech is 
one of the most difficult, but at the same time 
the most important power to be perfectly 
obtained. Most of the stanjmececft htesAhe 
badly while speaking. They often try to 
speak with the inspiration , speech becomes 
impossible and a chokmg sensation results. 
It is upon the perfect manipulation of the 
breath that good speech depends, and a 
etammerer must not be afraid of any effort 
togaio » thorough control over his respiration. 
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The following exercises will bo helpful: 

mkktcg anj nolit, and Utco 
wUli Uk« 


(a) Inhalf, wliUonl 

coook one, two, three, . , . . 

(h) Inhale, and then tay 
eibaUUm. Prolong the vowel lonnd aa long aayoa 
cas. ExercUe atmlUrlj with alt the vowtli, 

(e) Pal a pencil on a long table. Inhale, and then 
blow awa; the pencil with a atead^ and coBtlnDnaa 

breath. 

[d) Inhale, and then t*j the vowela, bat not In 
one coellnuoua breath Exhale and aay the vowel, and 
(top,— then again exhale and agala hold Contfnae 
thna aj long at 70a can. There inaal not be any ftcth 
Inhalation after a atop. 

Tho inhalation must bo Tcry deep. In 
exhalation, the lungs must nob be emptied 
too quicUy ; only a very fine stream of breath 
should emit. While exhaling, the chest 
must not be allowed to drop. In inhaling, 
attention should be directed that there is 
no upward action of the shoulders. 

The lips are in most cases the scat of much 
difficulty. In good speech, there t» no un- 
Deccss.iry projection, pursing or any other 
outwaiil motion of the bps. A stammerer 
should "set a watch upon bU lips”. In 
articulation, the lips move only xertically 
The upper .lip remains almost motionless, 
the whole of the labial action is confined to 
the lower lip. 

In mnu> cases of stammering, there is very 
strong upward pressure of tho jaw. In 
natural speech, the action of the lower jaw is 
downw-arda. But it must ho kept in mind 
that lliero should not bo unnaturally wide 
dropping of the jaw. as it will interfere with 
easy combinations of the elements of speech 
Tho teeth should neter come in complete 
contact ill t-pcech. 

Tho tonuae. when it is ont of control, is 
the most ” unruly member in the family 
of the organs of speech". The Ungual sounds 
present much soore dimcullics to a 
stammerer. Ho should bo careful that it is 
not so strongly shut against tho roof of tho 
mouth or against the hack of tho upper 
teeth as to make an easy disjunction 
extremely painful. It sliould netcr bo 
protruded too much between tho teeth. 

SLimmcrera often put pebbles in their 
mouths to control their longues. U is foolish 
anil Joes not help them in the least. It 
wther may do thorn groat injury if by chance 
thoj may swallow down Uio i>obbles. 

Tho mind has much to do with 
stammering. This la, howcTcr. not true that 


a stammerer is mentally weak. Moses, 
Virgil, Demosthenes, Charles Lamb, Kingsley 
and a host of World’s greatest men were 
stammerers. Amongst my students, I had_ 
some, who had Neiy high mental powers. 
And yet when they want to speak, their 
mind becomes confused. Tho ^ ery thought 
that they hate some speech impediment, 
throws aw’ay to the winds tho necessary 
coordination between thought-process and 
the muscular effoits of tho organs of speech. 

A stammerer should always try to think’ 
deeply before he attempts to speak. Jerky 
thought will make speech jerky. Ho should 
train his mind to think that his impediment 
18 not incurable, and he can throw' it away 
just as a man throws away his old, torn coat. 
He does not stammer alw'ay s ; he speaks well 
at times. When it is such, ho should ask 
himself why boshould not speak well always. 
If ho can once bring liis mind under control, 
half the hattle m won. It is not an easy 
task, but it )» not impossible. If n smoker 
can gno up tho habit of smoking, why should 
not a stammerer bo able to throw off 
Ills iin|>od)mei)t ? 
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SPRING IN JAPAN 

llV Mtt. S. II.U5CIII 


W Ur.N tlio si>rinR coiniM ami llic* rhrrrj 
\>looin. Jaitfvn gcla a n«''x msi>tralion 
oflifonn<l cnjo>a it to the full. In Parka 
amt otlift I'lacMi onp v.511 fomc acrosa wnc*. 
winch arc etasc like hut i>ut on 

hy the jx-oiile thciusiUt-* wmlcr lli<* ranopi 
of the blue t>V> with nc\rr a tliuiiuht of liou 
tlno maj to owlsnlcra. 

One of the most |.ictui:«njiic n>ol* duniiR 
thia si'iina season m AraRjaiaa in K>utA. 
which IS QUO o( the most imiiutar si>otM f«>r 
cherrj iiunirs. The hack lircii of the scene 
Is a hidh ]>eautifiil laoiinUnn. «o\cred with 
rnncaaiia nrouml lU base curti-s the ri»er 
wiiiUiniJ out of tlio Rrcen canton behind 
The hlooinini; trees from adrift of (uiik lutze 
ni;ainst the hills, and on a Itwcl spa* eU side 
the n\cr the trees grow <IomI> together. 
wLcro the picnic tables arc set ont. Otrr 
lictul the llowcrs form a canoio. ihcir colour 
dec|«ncd and Lrighteocd against the mtenso 
ceruhan blue of the spring sk). Hie gu> 
rostumcaof girts increase the >K-nut> The 
ions necked Sake (wine) bolllo is a consjn 
euous part of the e<lini>mcat of the nierrt 
makers, Andpractualb eier) face is (luslied. 
The scene at tins (loint reminds one of the rise 
ui the curtain and the moment has nmced 
for the soloists to step forward and becin. 
nor is one disappointed. Romo of the parln-a 
liAio brought along Geisha (daiicinK girls) 
and a UTOup of musicians will strike up a 
song. Then a girl will rise in tlic centre and 
begin to dance and sing. Rlie sways and 
chips her hands, her red faced hstencra Lrep 
time also, smiling happily, careless of the 
crowd that gather around. U seems though 
atiltlc bit rowdy hut not tho least c ulgor , 
thepoopig nro haiing too good a time. 

The interest shifts to another part of ilio 
scene, whero one will find a eoupic of the 
basket beaded, flute ploying luiesta, who 
wear long slender gowns of whilPs^ gudted. 
with silken cords of purple or biowa, endmg 
in tremendous tassels. About their sliouidera 
are alma bag oC gold brocade and thrust 
through their gmllos arc their bamboo flutes. 

In the W'catern world wandering minstrels 
esist only in modieial romances and stages. 
Perhaps the most unreal part of the whole 
69 


lut in Jaimn IS to discover a gioiip uf lutiul 
wandering iiunstrel* doing Ihcir stuff. They 
are men and cliddreii dresned in their gay 
motley, with tight dark dniuers oulhiiing 
the chIks of their hiender legs and 
huge klcrved gaily rolorcvl happy coats 
nliore. Iiuiind alioiit their ]iii>s with sashes. 
The men hare S.inuscn (string 
inntniMieiiti slniiig almut their ni'ck exactly 
like iianki |>o(). The <)iildren sing in the 
pi|>iiig toiM-H and llie men lucnmisin) them 
.ind eolin t the jm iinii-s that arc thrown tlicir 
ways but il iiiiict la' nilmitteil that they give 
•luite a lot of entrrtaiiiineiit to the 
merry inakera. 

Kvery one is found ijiiile in a gay moot). 
The tituisan (the uUl teccml ladii s) from 
eoimto sides uiili ruci'H wriiikh'tl m siiiih-tt, 
tluir combs slightly awry, sway down 
the rcMul Ihiir arms around null utlier'a 
sliouldeiw for siipi<ort, singing in treiniiloiH 
o)d youe 


Sis or eiglit young bucks, their aims 
tightly intcrlockcid. furm a hue lumsg 
the road, blocking it ogling tlio girls. 

lUby Sail lost iti the shiiWe, howU 
diAiiialiy until discoicred by his slightly 
tipsy luyrcul. 

A gentle foolish Eimlc is glued on the face 
of nn ohiiously imyiorlAiit gentleman, 
ofcouiho young, who sits on a U itch with 
nn young Geisha liCKide him. She keeps the 
Klaso filled and apparently it has been 
frcquenlly offered to her, for her smile w 
almost os gentlo and as foohsli ns his. Bho 
sings and lus smilo deepens, joy reigns 
supremo, which takes us away to the land of 
Omar, Die Persian poet. 

And oyer all are Ix'aulifiil Snknra (Cherry) 
Riniling and throwing. uotabcocLUjA Vm/Ia wt 
tb« merry Hiakers. 


*»i lt«l» ll{i( tails dItIn 

HI|L Pil.Tl, will. Win* I Wir 

"R»d WlacI ill* Nl|[Liln(nl* cilii 

Tkstm* elitiV* of Wt'* lo ln«,rs*i 


to >1 • Ltciry 



INDIAN AFFAIRS 

By “an INDIAN 30DRNAL1ST” 


BaluchitUn in DUtiest 

I— J AIIDLY ha\e wo reco\eicd fiom tho 
* ^ horror of the Behar eaithquiike than 
another, and what has now turned out to 
be, a more disastioas ono is upon us, 
llepoits from tho frontier ie\eal a gum 
story of woo and tiageily. Twenty thousand 
lio bulled beneath the debus. Raid the first 
olhci.it repoit and later news has only 
roulinned our wotsl apprehensions. The 
devastation between Quetta and K.alat is so 
complete that the loss of life and propeity is 
appalling. Sixty thousand aro now leporteil 
de.id, a number almost eight times as great as 
the final figure of deaths m the Bolwr c.uUi 
iiuake. At such an hour thcic could be only 
ono thought— how to biiny Miccour to 
stricken Baluchistan. TheVicc»o> has made 
his appeal and alicady non ofilctal ageiicu« 
aro buaj collecting funds and ready to do 
their bit in thuaflhcted atcas. It is a pity 
Gaveuunent could not sco thoir way to 
accept tho piolTercd help. Thcio have of 
late been several c.ilU on the public purw. 
but Baluchistan m disticss ih m duo need of 
ludp, and we have no doubt that tho 
rosporiHO, to the Viceroy's uppod will bo 
ungrudging and gencious. 

India and tba Haw BrltUh Cabiait 


The rc-fthuming of the British Calmiot may 
not signify much except that Mr. MacDonald 
and Baldwin have changed ploccH. Mr 
Baldwin was. of course, the virtual power 
behind tho so called National Government 
while the erstwhile Labour leader playcsl 
tlio dccoiwtivo role to perfection. This 
e.innot go on for ever, and Mr. Baldwin 
naturany asMiines the power in name ns in 
fad. bo far as Ibis countn' Ucomerned 
there 18 hardly any likelihood for a chanuo 
of policy or profimmme though the Maniuess 
of Zetland has taken the pl.icc of Sir Samuel 
Ilairo. The nevr St>crctar>- of Stnto for 
India, unlike his prcilocchsor, has porsonal 
knowlialgo of this country. 

For Lord Bonaldslmy. as he then was 
wrv.'d on the Islington ComnusMou nud 
later liccaine Governor of Bengal. Tlie 
v!*r2‘r w'* " dutinguisbevi hmistdf by his 

rsaUlity, is al^o well known for lus fervent 
^ the reform sebom" 2 

mlu.ited provlo<>cs»or in oftiee. 


Tha India Bill 

And 60 the India Bill has passed tho 
final stages and will now bo duly 
added to the Statute-Book. That it is a 
victory for the National Government, 
a decided pei’sonal v ictory for tho iiidcfatigablo 
Sociotary of State goes without saying, 
Ono cannot help admiting Sir Samuel 
Iloaie’sadioitnohs in piloting the Hill tluoiigh 
the stoi my weather in tho tcetli of die-haid 
and liivbour opposition. But it is a victory 
without peace. For all tho 155 million 
words, spoken and written, about Indian 
refoinis, have not reconciled this country 
to the new constitution. Tho Labour 
amendment is moie typical of public 
opinion in this country. The Bill, as 
Mr Morgan Jones observed, is hardly 
calculated to remove the fears and 
apprchcnsioDS or meet tho aspirationa of 
the Indun people. Wo can only Iiopo that 
the logic of circumstances will yet mnko 
the authorities realise the pi-ofound tiuth 
of Mr. Laiisbiiiy’s words! 

We do not believe y ou can settle tho 
Indian ouostion hy the imposition of n 
lonstitution without consultation and 
without consent." 


Tb« J«r»iBli tf lotfia Sotlilr 

The Bepoct embodying the arlivities of the 
society for tho year rIiows a rrcoid of 
valuable woik done by tho members in 
difTcrent branches of national service, 
^oiwation and rural woik in South India, 
wiai eervico among tho depreesed tlassos 
andrehef otaMfttionsm Bihar and Ibo Ceded 
^ mentioned. Messrs. JohIu 
r^ihour interests, 
siil . Va ^ concentrated on 

naturally has its duo 
£<^1 Bociety’s definite stand in 

Ih^forms then on the anvil 
V ^ country. It 

Soeielv ^*mt tho inemlicrB of the 

“mrades of tho Libeuil 
n that the 

It W^^i . unacccptablo and that 

to interest 

than lo'en the present constitution 

man to come under the new one. 
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Sir Uirza’s dddrett 

Opciung Ibe BuiSget Session ol tlie 
BciuesentatiNe Assemblj, Sii Mir?a l&mail, 
Dowao of Mjsoie, uiado ■! lucid statementon 
the Indian Reforms. Sir Mir^a is no more 
enamoured of the new constitution than so 
tuan> of hts colleagues on the R. T C. 
Resigning himself, however, to tho logic of 
CAcnts, he iioints out 

Uns-itisfaclorj as the Bill is fiom imin) 
lioiots of %iew, comiihcated ns the iitoposed 
tonstitution is, and dilhcull as it will l>e in 
its MOiking, I uin, neierthelesa, m faiour 
of acie|«tiug and working it. fot I am 
lonimccd that such defects auddcfitiencica 
us are found in it me for the most |>art 
ineiitablein a constitution desigoed foi a 
counti> bO full of iKuikdoNee and nnomahes 
as India. 

The DowAu struck a note at confidence in 
de.iHug with the Huaocial i>06itioa of the 
State and closed hie suiic) ol (bo 
Goieiomcnl's tnins,utions with these woids 
"On tho whole, if the State were a couiiiaui 
and we wore a meeting of shaicholders 
cousidiiing the uDnual bahiuco sheet. I think 
I should be ctilitlcd to ea) that thccoucciD 
for wliuh wuare lo-iioosible had so fui couio 
well thioiigh the vcoooiiiic hluzuid and is 
w<ll isiiiii.a’cd for whatciei lu tho wa> of 
weulUor is still uwuiliiig it. ' 

Ut. htlti’s Idditts 

Ml. BicIm's address to the Kcrni.t Confor- 
cnct! WHS a clear call for compromise 
‘*S\\.mg IS not an end in itself." he siud, 
"butu means to a higher end of ushering 
in an ci-a of ccououiic fieedom and social 
juslite in our countr>.‘’ The Karachi pro 
smniine according to him constitutes a ' basis 
foe nov coustructue effort to realise soctsv 
h-.ni ID cur time Tho hordeo of (be speech 
was a double arpc.il to Congressmen and 
ScKuilisla for ciitliohc .ind coinx>rchcnsi>e 
underst.-iading of thing-.. Ou the one hand 
he iipiMMilcd to the Soci.ihsts not to seek to 
commit tho Coegtess " to pohcice or pro* 
grammes which it lannot iniiuedi iCely carry 
out", and he pleaded with his fellow* 
Ci«\grc~.smcn not to regard the detnaoils of 
the ^oculists as altogether " prcmatoic and 
luopportuiio ■. 


1C? 


Rerenn >BConi(-tax Law 

^0 announcement of .a Commiltee to 
mqnire the l.aw and adinmisti-ation 

of incd“* India has come none too 

For. though there ma> be diffeieiices 
otopio‘®“ regai-d to the composition of 

the Co“™Rtec. there can ho no <iuestion .is 
to its if«eeDC>. The law as it is ndmimsteied 
in this countri >» still crude, no steps liaiing 
tAken to approiiinate the t.vs to the 
capacity individual ta\pa>erh It is one 
iinreWltug ststeni that touches all and 
touche^ with equal rigoui. Ko account is 
taken tJ'® disparities in the situation. A 
caie fi®® bachelor is taved to the same tune 
As a ninrned man buidened with the 
r^p^Q&ibilities of tbe upkeep and education 
of A lAie® family with grownup bojs nnd 
gills 11* Unirei'sities Tlie nnouialy is too 
palpal'l® f® ^®l’f *’1’ without refoini. 
It IS time we take o leaf fiotn the British 
svsten* where the law is ceitainly uioie 
^luitahleand just, due icgaid being paid to 
the iftctdencc of tavation us it affects 
individuals ID \arMng situations. 

fbs sf Hitteiy 

11 £ Lord BTchouinc. lu inaugniating the 
Modof“ Hisloij Congicss iit Poona, (luly 
obser^®^ at tho piesent time in Indus 
llicie tie no moie wholesome stud) than 
that ®f Historj nor any moio nccessaiy 
deveh’h®*®®^ than the gi-owtb of tho hisloiical 
sense It is true, efforts aie being made both 
m til® Onirersities and in the Bhand.irkar 
Institute to focihtato research in Indian 
histoO a spctifac attempt to compile a 
tiioro^Sh. compiehensii e and scicntiflc history 
of In^ 's indeed a great desidei-ulum. There 
aic text-books in plenty, brief but useful, 
but n’®=»t of them lack, in tbe natuio of the 
ct^^lrue historical petspeclvve. Ther© are 
cheat' historiea like glorified pamphlets that 
spoak ®f, unknown European adventures 
Biaki®8 history by sheer insolence. It is all 
at»ia®f*'Pic lieioisiii on one side and abject 
cowaf'I*®® u® tho other. We, therefore, 
welcowiw this .\tlempt at rcconstiucting 
Hist^O on a basis of solid lesearch and 
sound reasoning. 



WORLD EVENTS 


By Prof. A". J. SAUNDERS. M.A.. I’li.u. 


MYRSEVIj I’lLSUDSKI 

iT n> not always tb.it tUo de.xth of a public 
^ uiiin no matter bow eminent ho io.ay be, 
may rai^o bcnous (lucstions of policy and 
peace ; yet that is the situation in Europe ua 
tbc icbult of the death of the Polish leader 
Marshal Joseph Pilsudski. 

Mirsh.vl Pilsudski has been lightly c.illcd 
the ciealor of Modern Poland . Ins giCiitest 
.ichieiement M.ia the p.issiiig into law of the 
new Constitution which w.vs designed to 
peipetuatc tho power of the Government 
as n, noupaity mmistiy including icpic- 
bentativca of all tho thief tl.isscs lie 
Becured a hotter understanding with Qcinnuiy 
by tbe 10 year p.ict which is to lecogniso 
the independence of Poland a non Aggiession 
Pivcb was diuwn up with Russm. and ho 
iiuuiUiaed tli.vt the Fivinco Polish ullunio 
still lemained. PiUudski thus made possible 
enemies into fiicuds thiougb a t>olKy of 
mutual undorslandtog and fiioiidsbip. “By 
Ills gu'at labour ho constiuclod a slixmg 
imtloii, hy Ilia genius and sticaglb of will 
ho resUstiUited tho Polish Stale. This nun 
is lhogic.itcbt our history tias ever known ’’ 


nnd wus puisuing her ie.iiming policy. 
Ucii Uitlci' said : 

It w.is nob Germany who broke tbo 
Versailles Treaty one-sidedly but tho 
Ticaty W.13 one sidcdly violated and 
fust put out of operation by those rowel's 
who would not decide to follow Germany's 
example and disarm, ns piovided for 
by tbc Tieaty. 

Concluding, Chancellor Hitler cniiihasiscd 
Gcimany's dcsiic for peace , wo aie leady, he 
said, to fuitlier all attempts to limit or better 
to .ibolisli all Iteav y aims for aggiessivo use, 
to liimt the means of naval waifaie, and to 
oulUw all weapons and methods of modern 
w.»ifaic coutmiy to the RodCioss Conven- 
tion, but It must bo by international 
agiccincot. 

OEUMAN WAR MINISTER 
Tbo Peace speech, however, has not 
pievcnlod Gcriiuny fiom making piovisiuii 
forhei piotc'ction. IIci inilitiiiypiopaiations 
.lie going on just the s.ime. Biiico tho ex'<-'(=ch, 
nod evidently immediatoly aftciwauls anew 
Uw W .18 issued embodying tho following 
main foatuics 


lULKAN KNXLNTB CONI EllLNCB 
Thclo aio always pioblcms lu the B.ilk.vu 
bUles. Tho icarmament movement m 
Germany h.is raised the b.mio quc-stion with 
Austiia, Uiingaij, and Bulgaru they w,bh 
to ic.irm. and it is icpoitcd tlwt they me 
rc.irming in scirct. On tho other limid, 
iiigoMavia hccms to bo opposed to tbe 
reariu-iment policy of the other three powcu 
fspv'cially it done m secret and williout the 
Kinclioti of the huger poweis and tbo 
Ix'agiio of Nations. 

A C^nferenco has been held by the Ikilkaii 

l.iilonto over tbc mailer, but no coununninuc 
lias been issuiHl. but tbc Yugoslav Premier 
will shoity visit Signor Mussolmi to m>« 

wiiat lUly IS Pivparcsi to do concerning tbo 

problems of tbo Lillie EntciiUv. “ 

GUUMAN WEICY 

y Uerr ililler on May 22 m reviewing tbo 
giinr.ll filling IS no„ ninth licUcr. The 
tl.. Apr" ™. 


— — ....wu u. It n.ii- iiuinsicr wiiu 
Miprcmo coimmiml of the aimed fmccs. 
•»ecoud only to Hiller, 

Fivmg tho duiiitioa of compulsory iiclivo 
uiihlaiy service for the Aimy, Navy, 
and Air koico at ouo yeui, 

EHlabhshment of tho piinciple that 
women as wuU uien uro obliged to servo 
the Kitherland in time of War. and 

lo exclusion of yicisons of pui-e and 
mixed Jewish blood fiom tbo Ainiy. 

\VI 1 OF TJlK PACn IC 

.W.,!' about Eulopo ami 

'.'itopran Prat. p.,re, „„ should 

‘l'« F'"' 

Lt ‘ “"'''•lo'cloii iulo iriu-» 

■ikki! .L f; H'.toIllioMO.IJ. 

ewrou. ‘’“"■“‘“K »' 

cnc^kli ourrouiKling her with 

there ). l',t^*^t«rhert.jtp,msio,ip,,ograiiimo; 
ChiM iihout Bibon.; 

lolohi^ri alwut fuitlier cntroatlimcnla 
four forthc.r 
tuc Far Exst. and both tho 
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United States and Biituin aie becoming 
fearful. Fear .ilwaji. iirceedes. oiien ^\ar. 

Tbo liUebt mo\o is on the iiait of China 
'\hith, feanog Juivin and LaMng lost her 
faith in the League of Nations, is inclined to 
make the best terms of iicace with Japan. 
vrliicU, of coui-se” will he to the advant.ige 
of Jap.an. If Cliiua should accept the o\cr- 
tuics of Japan and submit to her leadership, 
it would give Japan a light of waj in Atja, 
in which e.isQ Japan’s policy of espansion 
would bo gie.itly benefited. 

M’EhTEnH PEimON 


thief difticulties arise from the Goi ernment'b 
dctennitt.ttion to keeii the fiauo on a gold 
basis and not to dcialuoit. Both of these 
objcclnes me tomuicndahle. but they are 
causing Franco lo fight against economic 
lbice!>, m which she is plainly losing. 

The American situation is quite different 
ftoni the French Mr. Rooseiclt has .isKed 
lepcatedt) for plenary power to deal 
with the economic situation throughout the 
counlry . that power has been gveen to him 
until he la Mrtually a dictatoi. But the 
Flench will not ngiee to give such power to 


The petition from Western Auslmlia to be 
allowed to secede from the CoinmonwenlUi or 
Fcdei-al Goierniocnt of Australu has raised 
a big constitutional issue Western Australu 
has felt for a tong time that she has been dis 
cnminaUd .igamst in the matter of UmUiou. 
import duties and so foitb failing to get 
ledress for her giievances, she voted by a 
huge nuijoiity lu favour of seceding. But 
the question which had to be first seltW 
w.is Could she do cnnstUiilionally the thing 
she wished to do 9 Whea B.iiliameot leccived 
the tH'tition. it set up .i Joint Coinuntlec of 
the two Houses to decide whether the 
petition could be cooaideied. 

That Committee lias now lepoilod Ih.il 
the iielition should not be leceired lo as 
much as the petition asks for legislative 
action which they consider would be tonsli 
lutionally incoinpeteut foi Bailiament to 
t.ake. evcepl uixni tho definite reijoest of the 
Commonwc.iUb Parliament. Iteuto lepoils 
“ The people of Westein Aostralia will 
continue to fight until they rcicnve justice 
fiom the Commonwe.ilth Cloveinoienl " 
(leclaied the Hon Philirp Collier. Pictiiioi 
ofWestein Australia, roinnientiog on the 
iciKii-t of the Joint Sclext Committee. 

Mr. Cotliei .ulded that the piesent 
l>osition was intolerable and that nnless 
theie wuie gmit changes, the Federation 
woiiUl not last for another 10 years. 
fRLNCU TRUbPEES 

Tile rrcDch ti-oubles at piescnt are hugely 
moneUrj. Fiance of all the larger natmna 
seemed to escai>e the financial proUems of 
the economic crisis longer than any other 
country. But during the lastyear sliohas 
been havinjlier difhculUes. ..and todiywlicii 
otluT nations me on tlie puprovement. 
France is espeiiencing a b-vd time. Her 


then Chief Minister. M L.vvnl li.is a gieat 
tesivonsibiliiy and wo all hope ih.vt he m.vy 
succeed m solving the piobleui of the fraiiu. 

PRITlbU TOEITICS 

Asc\i>ected, the National Guveinmont of 
Oical Biitaiu has founed a new C.ibmet 
with Mr Baldwin as Fume Klinistci. Two 
fundameut.ll c.vuscs have operated to bring 
about this change one is the state of healtli 
of Ml. ILinisay MacDonald, tho Piimo 
Minister The sti.iin of othce of the Chief 
Evecutivc of the Biitish Government in these 
da\s IS tiomendous. Mi. MucDunald lus 
done well to caiiy it so long, but 
with wc.iLencd eyes and physical strain 
be has been uiiiying on under gio.vfc 
dilhculttcs He has asked foi relief. The 
other f.icloi looks towaids the Gcueial 
Election winch must come sometimo within 
the nevt jeai The Goveinment’s aiin has 
been to stiengthen tbeic ranks for an appeal 
lo the countiy . 

RWSblVb UUMlN ElJiMEl«.T 
\i last M Stiilin has leahsed that .a 
nation la uavde up of human beinga. not cogs 
in a machine his lecent statement is full of 
mc.ining " EverytUiog depends on tho 
huiuim element ” Part of wb.it Stalin said 
18 woilU lepealmg . 


■‘Having now achieved lulcfiuuey m 
nvaclnnevy and evyuipiaent, they must tuia 
tlieir attention to the yieople. not only to the 
tsatfsnt Ktifi fnrec'ioia. 'nut also to the rank- 
and hle'inan who worked the machinery. 
He was still neglected, often the Mclim of a 
soulless burcavucracy. Ho must receive 
ptoiier estcenv, aa luachincry without him 
wuswdeiul thing, and until he was raised to 
his pioper pkue in mdustiy, aanuiUine 
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By “ SBIVAS ” 


Tim niAi^c 

T ub peiiod under ic\iow li.iii hccn iu)|x>i- 
tsmt deNclopment in the ont&ido 
woild in Bomowli.it htiunge coutias»t to the 
pLitidity which leigned iit home. It b.iw 
Iho fianu m BOro btiiiitB .ind France m a 
bcncH o£ Ministerial criBos. In Amenta, the 
cntiio btiucture of the N. II. A. was 
lhtc.itencd with extinction by un adicibo 
dccUion of the Supremo Gouit. Thun two of 
the most inipoitiint qucbtions bofoio the 
woild to diij base come to tlie foiefiout 
during the month. But, happily, tho 
tioublca which weie Uueiiteiied at the 
beginning h.i\u p.iBbcd oil mom smoothly 
th.moiio would h.i\o c\i«!cted at the 
ning. The cut.ia m Fnince htuitcil »g in 
other countries with a heavy bear altacli on 
tbo Ficuch cuuencies. Foiled m their 
elTorts to toico iv devaluation of the guilder 
and the SwUs franc m tbo iiiannor lu which 
they had brought about tbo dovaluution of 
the helga, tbo intein.ition.il siK-cuLitors 
tinned their uttenlioii to tho very citadel of 
tbo go] J bloc, nuiiml) , tbe Ficnch fiuoc 
On this uccAbioii, the fall in tlio fianc 
piovid to ho moio bcvero than in the p.iht 
Acujiding to all auounls, longiiucuiT* waited 
iH-fuio the B.ink of Franco tor cseuisiiig 
Iht'ir light to demund gold ftom tho Central 
Bank in leliirn for cuiieiuy. It is s.iid that 
the Bank of Fiaucc hud actually to tncic.iso 
its Hl.itl in tho gold dcptulmcnl m oidcr 
to tope with the work. Tho authoiilivs li.id 
to lake such uctioii, as failuu* to tender 
gold even as a conscsiucnio of the 
of woik, washuroto lie taken .ls an index 
of re.idme«s to ah.indon the gold ataiid.ird 
and Iho piebsiuxi on the fnine wuulil 
Uiereby be inci cased greatly. 

The comm of the franc during this 
troubled p«iod coincided with the viciwitudcs 
ofl-rcnchi^lUics. During tbo three ikiya. 
m which M. Bouismii was in i>owcr, the 
franc showed a marked upprociatioii. But 
the defeat of Ills Govurnmenl w.is rolloned 
by another fall, and It was not till M. L.«.il 
vas installcsl m the Pieiiinrship Ihut tho 
franc Hgim recovered. The pimciivil factor 
n tho rocovciy of the F.ench currency,, 
the iH-ual cLiuscs which the Goveinmeiitliul 
mcwisirutea ... the Plon.iry I'.wTrs Bm 
.ig.nnblbKculation. which ac«Aid by 


all the pat tics in the Clmniber to bo definitely 
unpatriotic;. Spoculatois in the franc have 
to reckon with the seiious cohsequences of 
tho Government getting oydenco of their 
transactions. In fact, after the accession 
of M. Bouisson, the Government laided the 
onicesof important h.tnlvs in older to find 
out tho name of the leading epcculutoib and 
tho extent of their operations. This h.id 
its mtciided eilect. and bince that time tho 
fianc lias shown a rccoveiy with hut 
mconsidct.ible leliipseb. 

The month of June may, theicfoie, ho 
k.ud to havo witncbsed tho end of tho 
afteimath of the Belgian dcvaliiiition. Tbo 
lioubles with the Euiopean curiencus luo&o 
cbiellyr from the piccipitous full of tho belg.v 
nod tbo action taken by the Belgian 
Goveiniiicnt in devaluing it. It was also 
known that in Switzeilanil tho socialibt 
imtiativc lecommcuJing tho devaluation of 
the Swiss fnuie us and wlieii necesbaiy uas 
to be Mibmilted m lefeiendum to tho 
people. liwuB iilbo known that, oiicc one 
k’old cuiiency was forced oil gold, 
the othc‘1 (UMvncics would necessaiily have 
to luinble down. Begin ding tho geucial 
weakness of tho gold citucncieb which weu’. 
as a rule, ovcrv.dued, the specul.ilois had 
gone cm mcinly with then gamo and. for 
the pic*beut they mubt be b.iid to bavo been 
idiled. For tho Swiss iniliutivo has at licbt 
bexm lejected by tbe people. It is no 
mattei for woiidii ; for the bociuhst inilialivo 
was not so much a clcai-eut luoposul of 
I lefoim us a vnguo progrummo 

\vi n doctiuimiiio sociuHbt. 

M lother the Swiss we.e social, sis or not. 

and they wcio 
'"'el** >>a.f 

torsl.iir’^ A ^ Cbtahlishmg a pcimunent dicta- 
t mitiativo left buch 

1.V 'Ot' d Hgainbt it 

inajouty. France, too. 
r.o»..s, . “i pohtiuil upsets, and tho 

dZm 

iwt.™ ° 11, c inli.g.il,. or 

‘l'“t <1>0 eo''' 

111. .ill,, i ’",V or cii.iJiraliou 

“'‘J tomnei., a„a < oiitci,lr.il« 
the franc..' It has boon 


ones allcnlion i 
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alreiuly hintod that the principal aourco o/ 
the ').caVnc6>8 of the franc is not speculation, 
os it IS offset to no small extent bj tlio 
appreciation of the British and Amentan 
funds. 31. Flandiii himstlf ilccLared in tho 
Chamber of Deputies that the \ieaknesa of tho 
franc riws from the liighlj unbalanied 
l>osilion of tho national biKlgcl. Conridencc 
in the plan cannot lie rciireJ unless the 
public is nsKiiied that the Frenrli Goxern 
ment would not haie their hands forced b> 
huKc deficits in tho national budget. 
SucccM-iie French Gaierntncnta liaie made 
loud proclamations of their intentions to 
redute the orpenditurc. There can tie no 
ilucKtion of increahing reienue. for taxation 
m France is already hifih. And the only 
RieanB of bnlancini; the budget is to redure 
cxi>cndilure. Much has licen done nlrtad) 
in this direction, and it is difficult for any 
French Ooicrnment to deriho more 6co|m> 
for retrenchment without tunnmtf tho nsk 
of graio popular censure. It remains to Ik> 
seen whether M. Lainl will succeed where 
other French Gorernments haio faile«t 
Apart from this, there Is a wider ijuestion 
of tho stabilisation of the international 
currencies. Opinion in Prance has till 
recently than opposed to the dcialualion of 
the franc Tho fact that in 102H the Front b 
currency was reduced to a fifth of its 
former lalue has made tho Reoticrs moie 
nervous than ever of the value of their 
savings. And in Frapee they form eucJi a 
large tlas* that they can alwajs dcTeftt 
n devaluation measure. Hut lately tho 
tnovcTaenl for devaluation has gamed 
ground. It 18 said that during tv delMite m 
111© Chamber of Deputies, M Paul Itaynard, 
the leader of the devaluation movement in 
France, made a great impression on his 
audience. It is also known that the last three 
Govemmenta v\ere prepared to consider 
the devaluation of the franc as n part 
of a general stabilisation agreement 
between France, Britain, and tho U. 8. A. 
M. Caillaux. who was blioister of Finance 
■ni fno fnree hays' government ol 
31. Bouisson, expressed a desire for a 
stabilisation agreement but did not remain 
long^ enough in office to give effect 
to it. There is every reason to think 
that in tho present predicament, tba 
French Government would be only too 
glad to be relieved of the onerous task of 


bolstering up tho franc by n 6101)1118.11101) 
agreement, which viould incitido n mild 
devaluation of tho fmne of 15 to 20 per cent. 

But outside Friincc there ia little ciidenre 
of the anxiety to stabilise the currencies. 
3lote than a month ago. Mr. Henry 
3forgcntliau. SeerrUry of tho Ameiican 
Treasury, made a unei]iiiv(>cnl statement 
that, if the rest of (he world were prejuiied 
to Stabilise, Americiv wmiM not bo foiuid 
Lagging The sincerity luhind these woivls 
baft lioeii rjiiestioned by the Brilisli Press. 
Rut even taking 3tr. 3(orRcnthaii at liii 
word, tbo prosi>c< tft of stAhiliNition aie not 
bright Tltc Chancellor of ttic Kxchoiner 
ift definitely op|<osc<l to any movement 
towards fttabiliwition And so long iia Great 
Britain will not ixirticipnlo in aiieh an 
ngr4<einent. the chAnces of arriving at it arc 
very slender. For the present, the wcakncsn 
in the gold currcnncK has been eliminated, 
but one may be sure that v illi tbe first signs 
of failure on the jiart of M. IjavaI to abandon 
(bo Freneb budget, the fnmo would wctikca 
again, and there will hen rocrudeMonco of 
Itio trouhlca uliuh. apiiaicntly, hayo now 
romo to an end. 


DONGEE’ S 

BALAMRIT 

Is used successfully for the 
last 50 years in India in treat- 
ing weak and rickety children 
and making them strong and 
healthy. Why not try It for 
your child and watch for result? 

Ptopnelois . — 

K. T. DONGRE & Co., 
Clr^iom, BOMBAY. 
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.DIARY OF THE MONTH 


^Ia> 29. ‘ II. M. tlic^ ICing gi\C3 nudieDcoto 
the Mulmi'iija ofjlaioda. 

Jl.aj !!0. Queltft sufTers lioavy loss of life 
and yioperty owing to a t-e\eip eaitlujuake. 

llav dl. Gandhiji mtciiicwa Abdur GalTiir 
lihan in Sabarmati Jail. 

June 1. The Anglo German na\al talks 
begin in London. 

Juno 2. Tbo Vicn-oy and the Congioss 
Piesideat apiieal for funds foi relief of 
sutlfierb in Quetta Eaithtjunke. 

Juno S. Riwan Ualindur II. lUmachandr.i 
Rao gets a Kniglitbuod m tbe King'u 
Ilirthdnj Honours. 

Juno 4. The Editor of 7b i/HMf is eonMcte*! 
to S) inontlis' R. I. 


June 1C. Sgr. Mussolini and His Holiness 
the Popo ictfho Sir Chiinanlal Setali.ad in 
audience at Home. 



Jiuiu 5. The India Bill comes up for the 
Tluid Reading in the House of Commons. 

Juno U. Sir M. Vi8\cs\araja le-ues for 
Kiiropo in connection witli starting a 
Swedeshi Automobile industry m India. 

Jube 7. Tbo House of Lords lussos tbo first 
Roatling of tlio India Bill witlioutndhision. 

Juno 8, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald roMgnshis 
Prime MmUlcrsliip . Mr. Baldvun becomes 
tbo Prime Minister. 


June 9. Britain’s Cliancellor of tlic R\rho- 
<luor grants iOO.OOO to Quitta Rtdipf. 


Juno 10. Ixird Bnibourne iuaugnmles the 
Modern History Congress at Poona. 


Juno 11. Tho >Laniuo88 of Zetland 
assumes olbco ns Secretary of Slate for 
Iiidi.v. 


June 12. I.^rd Linlilbgow apiKTils to 
lUitoiis to help m the working of tho 
Indian constitution. 


Juno 13. Jniuiii objects 
Russia i>arliciiialing 
Contcreneo. 


to Germany and 
in the Na^nl 


Juno 14 Tbo Viceroy extends ILc term of 
tbo Council of State. 


June 17. Tlie Rt. Hon. V. 8. Srinitftsa 
Saslii accepte tbo ^Vico-Clianeellorsliip of 
the Aimamnlai Uni\ei«it>. 

June 18. Sir Abiahnin Laino assurnes ofUco 
as Governor of ARe.ain. 


ouno ly uabu Rnjendra Prasad lays the 
foundation stono of tho now IDiraihi 
CoiigrcbS House. 

Juim 20 Sir 8. Ibulbakrislman leaves for 
Europe by S. S. “ Conto Veide.” 
llie liouso of Ixirds iiaBhcu Second Reading 
of tbo India Bill by 2.1G votes to C.l. 

Juno 21. Tbo Intel national L.al)our Confer- 
onco adopts tho forty bom- week by 81 
votes to a.*!. 

Juno 22. ThoBomlKiyGovernmontprolIibits 
Maulana bhauknt Ali from entering Sind. 

npologihcs to Italy for 
her insult to Uio Uiih.ui flag. 

i f5«'einmrnt of India releases 
on /rJ tenon’s Reixnt 

on tbo Tanganyika Ordinances. 

procl.iiins a one-year 
moratorium regarding foreign obligations. 

^''rmany agrees never again to 
resort tounieslrictcd submaiine warfare. 

K"nli Ohobo. Editor 

Juno 2 a « rcOeawd- 
net...! promulgates Emergency 



Wno Once Eats of tee Tin Bowl By 
Hana Fallada. Translated frota (be 
German by Enc Sutton G. P. Putnam a 
Sona., Ltd., London. Tab. 6d. 

This hook la a commentary on the criminal 
law, the police, and prison lito. as they' obtain 
In Oecm&ny That cruelty shown to a 
man bardens him and makes him cruel in 
turn, and that kindness and mercy change 
faU chaincter maTTcllously are lessons which 
Victor Hugo embodied in bis Les Mtserabifs. 
In recent years, Galsworthy pointed out the 
injustice of the criminal justice which In 
eSect makes a man return to prison 
repeatedly after he has been there once 
The book before ns presents a strikingly 
Tirid picture of prison life. The principal 
figure in the book, "Kufalt' , is a strong 
minded person, capable of a good deal of 
restraint and haring quite healthy instincte 
and desires. He who resists the maddening 
Influence of prison life is a hero Prison dnres 
a man to desperate emotions and the sight 
of a naked woman looked at through the 
window is rery hcaren to him. The tale 
of Palamon and Arcite of old was bnt a 
poetic version of a sordid truth. The 
treatment which a-State accoids to prisoners 
after they leave prison is even more 
important than the mitigation of the 
seventies of pnsoa life. Nothing is more 
cruel than the brand of the ex convict 
which he is obliged to bear on his foiebead 
and which he cannot efface. The insti* 
tntions miuntniaed with __ professedly 
philanthropic motii es to help the”oDemplayed 
and the dischargoj prisoners are found to 
be worse than prisons for those who seek 
their shelter. Anything that kills the freedom 
M 


of a man saps bis life springs. 
presents the tragic tale of how Kufalt a 
most strenuous efforts at becoming a good 
citizen are frustrated by the irony of 
circumstances The pathos reaches the 
highest point when the suggestion is made 
to us that to a prisoner the only happy 
ploco where he is saved tbo perils of ibis 
world, IS the prison itself. To tbo Indian 
leader, the details of German life, dominated 
as it seems to be. m tho class of society 
dguriog ID the book, by alcohol and tarts, 
are full of interest The Miid realism and 
detail leflected in the book render it a 
marvellous work of art. 

Sir Josbda Botnolhs ‘ Great Lives ' 
Senes By John Steegmann. Duckworth, 
nennetta Street, London. Cloth. Bsh. net. 
Id this short work, Mr. Steegmann has 
not evidently proposed to himself primarily 
the study of Sir Joshua’s perBonality. To 
givo a short and clear account of the life of 
a great man' — this being the purpose of the 
* Great Lives ’ Series — Mr. Steegmann has 
mostly confined his attention to strictly 
biographical work, and the result is an 
admitably brief and succinct chronological 
account of Sir Joshua Eeynolds’ life. Too 
many details — those by epatbs that lure many 
a writer into the wood — are avoided and too 
many comments are not mode. Tho account, 
for instance, of Reynolds’ reaction in Rome 
to what Jie^ correctly called, (but did not 
quite feel) ' the greatest works of art that 
the world has produced ’ is a model "of 
clearness and restraint and the statement 
with which the Chapter X ends is both 
a comment and a recapitulation, . 
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toBAnuI. By W. G. Hnrdv. 
LoTat Dickson Ltd., London. 8s. Cd. net. 
This is an estiaordmary book conjuring 
up bcfoio us tbo ancient world of Ur and 
Memphis in tho 22Dd century B.C. The 
book 18 based on the Genesis story. Abraham 
and Saraiare persons of outstanding power 
but they are just human. The hook describes 
^eir adicntuios Nividly and anaijses their 
motnes m the most searching manner. Tho 
Mi®^ ancient social fabric aro 
drawn luridly. Lnst for woman and lust 

on'' operating 
on man. Abiaham deludes bimselftbat he 
la under the protection of a special God of 

S temptations 

of the llosh and tho eagerness to acouiro 

m “r* thrstVTVhe 

him a conionient opportunit> to eUborala 

world. It 1, not tho rctormorT hot 

tho LK" Sn'th'o “bicrtSTod'^tS 
oolhor mnnaje. to inttodooo in tho .rocch™ 

oCTored than »hat their i.rie,“stato° 

rootilo c.annot«orihiptlicn iDdnUo it'^ 

5S.TeiT™i;"^r«SMrt‘» 

go..^or«r^.raS"s'5‘‘f»si 

Ab™h,r“S5ico£'n“S;e.“'‘‘““‘''‘ ‘>— 

hearts dosiro and turns from th^s li"t 
and wishes Lis God to sanct.fv 
change. 'Yalnroh is jour God and Y 
too ho.o framed in li.o n,,,^ of 
dofiies and fears, I tell jo^u thA r^i • 
one and nboTo all peoples m,d “ 

sr.'nir-” ..‘-ss; 


Good-Bye Fob The Pbesent. By Eleanor 
Acland. With an Introduction by 
Piofcssor George Trevelj an. o.il. Published 
by Hoddcr and Stoughton, London. 

7sh, 6d. not. 

In this age of book-making there are, 
perhaps, more writers than actually 
gocM books to bo found. Peoplo take to 
wriung often rather to please themselves 
than with any regard for wh.at tho reader 
requires. Thus it is seldom we come across 
a book which makes us really wish to keep 
It. unlike the general lot of thorn that have 
no more enduring ^alue than the numerous 
pcnodicali trhlch no road and then forgot, 
howevor excellent. 

l.Jfi" “s'Mthcloss understands and 

SthL “‘a ‘n '■» ■" ‘>■0 »W« 

K >t is readable, if it 
a wli.in nnsago tbo reader’s interest for 
in .oia" ^ author has not lahourctl 

TnlninV^t^£ai’”.®^°^"’^’ i'bweyer, the present 
casih above this severe test and 

JSderS .'“ lastidions 

S Millv i childhoods . . . •• 

iiriler hcivinA ^ former being the 

Ae it iB nil Jfitter her daughter. 

Chili’s «n the Introduction! “A 

wajB tbit n ^“^‘'timcB of a taro worth in 

and if the never contmne, 

can ho of its brief jears 

value distinrf f tbo record has a 

of form 

instinct, the nulli^r ^ftorary 

jears and sSectrtb* ‘^»’os8 the 

«ouia place on recird.'°It‘^‘'“^“ 
delightful to rnns? ^5..'® olwa>8 very 

doingft, ohildrcn and their 

and touchinc^inrM *" ‘*^*‘ humorous 

our hoarU told that 

in tho vvrani ri f, « 

though hcro®niA P«rt. Ellen, 

delicate ami bf ** I? found tbo same 
uolicotbraWm^S of stjle. Jut »» 

marks ilillv liveliness that 

tclhng of thu *3 a 

that makes us \Zh °t 

this kind. more books of 




USTOCCmULE- By Muik Bai Anand. 

Wishart Book* Ltd., London. 7*. 6d. ntt. 

In tlio form of a fclory, MiUk Ikij Anand 
has RiM'O a somewhat ini-orrcct and dtktortcd 
idea ol Iho problem of nnlouchabibly in 
India. Tlio licro of the noielia a member 
of the dwecpcf taste. A dcladc*! attounlw 
prcB of his work ns a seaienger »l»lo 
cleaning tho public Inlnncs in a cantonment 
town m Northern India. Now. no one clenica 
that a (argrcatcc amount of cuic wum* is 
needed before India can bewsmo a r«dl> clean 


Tueye Fofu Sii.\r.i, Djr: A Talo of 
Iladnan's Wall in Ilotii.in Times. By 
P, W, I^isUr. Frederick Muller Ltd., 
laindon. 7s. <>d. net. 

Within tho past ton ji.irs ot m). tho 
knowicdgtf of tho famous Rom.'iu walls in tho 
north of Knglond has been mpiJl> increnMng, 
and this has obrioii»l> inspired tho hutoncal 
roDuioco liefon* ns. IIiulrMn's Wall is not a 
mere wall but an elabomte frontier 8)i>tem 
consisting of forts a itilch. tho Wall, and a 
road. Outside the forts, to the south, wero 


countrj-, but no liarful purpose is screed by 
an exagBcraUd picture of the incidents 
connected with this business of the human 
bod> rclioung lUolf. A more serious objec 
tion to tho book is tho wholly (atUcious 
idea underlying it, which makes untoiich 
ability a handi&ip of tho scavenging cominu 
nity only. Thera are millions of untouchables 
in India who aro not scAicngcrs at all and 
who pursue trades and occupations which 
carry with them no inbcrcnl disabilities. 
Ur. C. U. Forrester who has wnltcn a 
preface for the hook, has been misted into 
thinking that the Hush system islliebcsl 
cure for untouchabihty. It is nn excellent 
remedy for insanilation and for nothing mor«. 
The scaiengcr whogiics up his work, docs 
not cense to bo an untouchable. Apart 
from these aspects, the story has an 
air of nitificiahty about it— tho less 
yustitlablo because tho author is an Indian 
Tho only useful portion of tho novel is 
tho exposition of the rcnpcctive elnn<Ii>oints 
of a Christian migsionary. (labnUna 
Gandhi, and ft modernised Indian. This 
cfTectiicly dispels tho suspicion engendered 
by a. perusal of the book, that it is Ibo 
outcoinc of the malicious propaganda which 
has boon socking to discredit India in tbo 
eyesot the civihxcd world. 


small towns inli.-ibitol by the wives and 
families of the holdion. Thu prcociit hook 
conyurcs up a picture of the old Bouian 
times, erntenog concntcly on a centurion 
and a few soldiers of the XKlh I>'«lon. Tho 
Midlers wero rernnlt'd from all tho different 
parts of Burope Ihcciit cxeniutions havo 
shown that everything neecssao' for civiliKx] 
exi«tence was avuil.'iblc in tho wall region on 
A small scale. Baths and brothels, hospitals 
and workshops, all aro ovidencod therein. 
Tho author makes it clear tliat men's 
p.'issiooB for women and wioowcro then tho 
same os they arc novr. The author tokos 
also the opportunity to refer to tho inllucnoo 
of Christianity on tho men of tbo limes. 
One of the rc-mark&blo fuaturca about 
□adnan's Wall is tho natural lieauty of tho 
region, and the present author has fully 
availed hinisell of it to mako tho book rich in 
description The author wields a light and 
atlrucUvc style to convoy hard facts in 
pleasant form to tbo rc-adcr. 


Vwayanaoauv OnioiN oy nin City and * 
Tin: EMPiiiE. By Dr. N. Venkutamma. 
nniyo. Publisbcd by tbo University 
ol Madras. 


Ok Rama RxiYA^nd the Slaw mentality of 
our Orlliodox. By 8. D. Nadkarni. 
Published by Saraay Saiiata Sangh, Doidar. 
Bombay, is.ia. 

This letter addressed to Mahatma Gandhi 
considers critically tbo ethical value of many 
episodes in the sanctifled Ilindu texts like 
tho Ihim.ayana. It also exposes the injustico 
of many established forovulftlions, which 
imply an unfair discrimination between 
tho different Hindu castes. Tbo bo^ is 
thought provoking. 


This brochnro puts forward sovcrnl 
pro(iobitioDB regarding Iho history of the 
foundation of Viyayonagani and of its first 
mlera which aro, some of them, at votiajicis 
with tho theories held by scholars and 
wnters of tho period. Tho aim of tbo hook 
va to prove the Tclugu origins of 
Vijayanagarn and the Knkaliya connections 
of its founders. Tho views require fuither 
elaboration and support. 


Hyderabad 


AGRICULTURE IN HYDERABAD 

The Hyderabad GovernmoDt's miew of 
the latest annual report submitted by the 
Director o£ Agriculture reveals improxemcnt 
and dcxelopmcnt in all directions, rural 
uplift work being conspicuous. Government 
experimental farms in various parts of 
the State continued to work with excellent 
results. The Economic Botanist continued 
his researches with xaiious monox crops 
with encouraging results. The trials made 
on cultnators' fields with mass selected seed 
proved successful. Of the various puro tjpoa 
of rico evolved by him. one tjpo 

Himayatsagar No. 501” was successfully 
demonstrated in villages and is already 
becoming popular with tho rjots. 


THE HYDERABAD HIGU COURT ACT 

A Bill had boon introduced by tho Hon. 
Nawab Mirza Yar Jung Bahadur. Chief 
^stioe, for tho amendment of tho Hyderabad 
High Court Act. 


TheeltccUof tho Bill will bo far reaching 
ana tho Bill is passed by tho Lcgislntne 
Coancil, tho effect will bo that a single Judge 
of tho High Court will bo cntitleil to heir 
appeals m titil wses in which the valuation 
p ^ 500, and not. as hitherto. 

ils. J00. Far more important than this will 
bo that all cull and criminal c-ises will be 
heard and decided by tho Dii isional Bench 
as m Bnlish India, and tho Full Bench will 
not bo roiyuiicd to bear such cases cxcent in 


INDUSTRIES IN NIZAM'S DOMINIONS 

The work of revuiug old industries aoi 
introducing new ones in Hydembad, whiil 
has Ihtd piocceding npaco under Ibo ««, 
of tho Commerce and ludu^tncs Department 
has rccrueil a big fillip Ihrougli soxeml nmal 
factories recently started at Lingaronalli 
15 miles out of Ilyderadad. through vruati 
enterprise. * 

Through these, it is hoped in eoursc ol 
tune to guo tlireo imiwrtant industnea' U 
llyderalwd. namely, the manufacture -oi 
Piunts and oils, glass and wood work. 


Baroda 

WOMEN’S EDUCATION IN BARODA 

The anniverwiry of tho AryaKanja 
Mahavidyalaya, Baroda, a iiiouoer institute 
devoted to tho causo of the emancipation of 
women in India, was celebrated by the 
inmates and tho organisers of tho institution 
on tho extensivo grounds of tho Aryakumar 
Ashram on May ID. 

Tho most interesting part of the programme 
was the shooting dispLaya with firearms as 
well as exhibition of archery, gaiabas and 
MDgs. etc., by tho girls of tho Arya Kanya 
Mahavidyalay a and athletic sports, feats of 
physical strength, etc. 

At tho conclusion of tho programme, tho 
Dewao addressed tho gathering and paid a 
tribute to tho girls of tho institute for tho 
wonderful display raado and tlio organisers 
for tho progress made by them in the field 
of social reform. Ho wished tho Maha- 
vidyalaya all success. 


A BARODA PROFESSOR IN THE U. 8. 

Pfc^cssor of Chemistry 
clnin/ Collogo. wUo IS ttow in America , 

Chemistry, recently 
to Members of llie 
11 Students’ Association at tho 
about 

explained that tho 
Umon fa f-wtemes in Soxiot 

wh fhnl “^tho organiration 

mdiistrial and 

Tho rir.cn of present day lecture. 

curoicS.™ ’''•‘tween the schooU 

c-n'ldiasisod. and 
Russia ftun that education in 

REMISSION OP REVENUE 
h4T:c"±lS““‘‘“r 1.50.000 in 

BikrxS at I ^ Crop 1032 

Zami^arf^ conference at which 800 
JuSiS vlT Mr. Uisana 

adviKcd the Pamiri ^texenuo Minister, 
onii,«r'!r not to nlw.ixs rely 

6tnogcncy'‘''bur”^ fi«'i»>cial 

'vhich would DM n f f 1 * hulustrics 

curtail to farmers. 
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Spates 


Travancorc* 

■ SIB C.P.'R'S STATEMENT 


Mysore , 

NEW l>OWj:il STATION 


Ccrlftm clKjues io Twiincoro U'tn 

very ftctno in crwtini? b-ul blornl between 
Sir IlabibulUli Hir 0. P llftWv.oiwaroy 
Ay>ar by making it aiipcar thftt tbese two 
tried Iricmls and collLaguc* hn\e been 
working at cro^ liuriioxoa Sir C. P. 
Itamaswamy A>>ar in bia feliUiinent to 
the Prcvi nicra that from tbe moment 
ol Uabibull.ilis Acteptnneo ol Ibe 
ilcwanxhii) they ha\e const-intlj iliwiimiej 
tbo communal problem, liotli m rcUtion to 
tlio bcrvices ami Iho loKixlatiire. and Ihero 
has not b»»n a single diHeremc of opinion 
between them. 

MUSLIM CONFERENCE 
Itcsolutuiaa advocating the tMincI sjstem 
io accorJanLO with tbo Poona Poet or aw 
an alternative tbo creation of «poci.il 
constituencies for Muslims, accepting the 
pnnciplo of tbo Ilctigious DiMibibdcw 
Ilemoval Bill, and pleading for tbo 
rocommcndations of tbo Slatbam CotRmitu<e 
on Muslim education being given effect to 
weropas^ among olbcrs at tho Travancoro 
Muslim Conference wliicb concludcil its 
session recent!}. 

DEPRESSED CLASS COLONIES 
The Travancorc Government has 
e-anctioned the establishment of deprcMied 
class colonies at Nankiilam, Kulaitoor and 
Vcngaiioor. Land acouisition for tlioso 
colonics IS now progressing The proi>Qsnln 
for the establishment of depressed cIimb 
colonies at Trivandrum and Meensinkulam 
are under consideration. 

DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
Mr. C. V. Chandi.Tsekhariin, U.A. (Oxon), 
r n.n s , Principal of the Arts College, 
Trivandrum, has been appointed Director 
of Public Instruction, Tr.viancore, id tbo 
place of Mr. R. M. Statbam, C.i.R . 1 1: B. 
NEW cniEP JUSTICE OF TRAVANCOHE 
Uao Bahadur Abraham Vergese, Distnetr 
Judge of Secunderabad, has been offered 
and has accepted tho oflico of Chief Jnstico 
of the Travancoro lligh Court. 


A proixwal to jn»tal » jvower sUtioii at 
the KaiinamUidi (IvrisbnarajaMtguni} Falla 
to su|>i>h eU'clriKi! eiurgi tor industnal 
and irrig.itioiial piir|>oxea in M}M}ru State 
M understooil to bo t.ivourial b> the M>>>or© 
(fovimnunt. allhougb no ibxiMuii liae bevn 
arnvcil at. 

Sir Mtrza Ismail. Dewitn of M)Hori'. bad 
rtn iiiforriiai ilixeiiXRion vi itb Mr. S. G. ForlK-ii. 
of Minirw Tatas .\{r C M. C.inafu, Chaf 
Kl«tncal Engineer, and Dewuii n.iliadtir 
N N Aiimigar. Cliii f EngitiitT in Mjborr, 
on thia 'inextion M>Hore riijiiirts, it in 
btatod. aiioiit 3.000 111', of iloctrical 

energy oniiuall} to larr} out her rural 
eb«triri4atio» MbeiiicK, and tlio supply of 
l>ov.ir from tbe Stvawvmvulnim Falls cannot 
meet this roiuircment lo full. 

The propoMil to iiiKtalla |>ouer station nt 
tbo Ifannuuil^iuli (KrisImnnijuMigani) Failg 
IS n|>ortiil to have been miido during 
(be discussion and conHidered favourably. 
Govirniiient having now emb.irkeil on n 
Mlieiiie of electnflcftlion of several minor 
towns on the M}snre niiadravatlil tnins* 
miHMon lino, the dceision on the proponal 
will be inado in alxiut iH mouths 


MYSORE STATE HEALTH REPORT 
The Rei«»rt of the MjBore Stuto Depart* 
incnl of Hoaltb for tbo riiiarler ending 
Dcwnilier 10;Jt announces tbo appointment 
of Dr (Mrs) Erica RohontbnM>enx«en as 
oiganircr for miiteniilj, tbild nud other 
weirarcvvorksinUioStale. Alrood} IheStatc 
can take piido m its welfare activities in 
which non ofncial organizations participate 
fully, and it is now expected that with this 
special apiwmtmcnt those iictiv itics will get 
well co ordmated. 


KltADl IN MYSORE 
Tho M>Boro Government have passed 
orders merging tho Tcrakonams Spinning 
centre with the Dndanual Spinning circle 
Tho savings of lla I.28t thus effected wili 
bo Dtihscd for developing the Khadi ccntics 
vn tbe Bangalore and Itolar districts. 
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Bikaner ' ^ Cochin 


MAHARAJAH OF BIKANERJS SPEECH 
Speaking at a leception in his honour 
gi>pn by Lady Rennet under tho auspices 
of tho East India Association, London, His 
Highness the Maharajah of BiUiner said lhat 
he laas one of the eaihost suppoiters of 
tho pioposed All-India Federation. Ho added 
that he and his colleagues who were privi- 
leged to be on His Majesty’s pcisonal elalf, 
came to England to demonstrate their 
profound devotion to the Ciown .os an lUbti- 
tution and to His Majesty's thione and 
person. Nohodj who knew India could doubt 
that behind tho storm and stress of surgeat 
Rmes, lay a wonderful attachment to the 
Clown and a knowledge of its beneficent 
purpose. 

Gondal 


TAX REMISSION iK COCHIN 

The Government of Cochin havo remitted 
50 per cent, of the assessment on lands on 
which there has been partial failure of 
crops for want of rain. Tho total area is 
6.066 acres, and tho remission amounts to 
Rs. 8.000. 

Tho Government state that it has not 
been the iiraetico to grant remission of 
assessment on account of partial failure of 
crops, and that remission is granted this 
year on account of exceptional loss and 
the persistence of tho low price of paddy. 

Pudukottah 

PDDDKOTTAH CITIZEN’S GIFT 


GONDAL STATE RAILWAY 
Mr. J. M. Pandy^a. tho piesent Chief 
Engineer of tho Qondal SUto. has been 
appomted as the Manager and Chief 
Engineer of tho Qondal Railway. Mr 
Pandjn was nppomtod as Chief Engineer 
only m July last. Before that he w.i8 
employed ns Chief Engineer of the Morvi 
Railway in Kathiawar. 

Rctva 

WCIOBTS AND MEASDRES IN UDWA 
Dniform.lj of wdsl>l, moMurcs is 
strictly enforced in rioiin from the Ist of 
Jnnusry loss. Slnndsrd nciulits u^l 
measure, nro lent nt slated ploec “j 

nro mads aiailable- tor sale. “ 

Gtvalior 

WOOLLEN FACTORIES IN THC STATE 
Thero nio two woollen factories m Gwalior 
State, namely. Uio Bishambhar Hosiery Work* 
and tho Gwalior Carpet Faetorv- i? 

manufacture hus.oo^^and carpels resj^tiJel, 
Tho Gwalior Slate Central Jail .ilw 
facturcs woollen carpets and bUnkets. 

Kolhapur 

GIFT TO HINDU UNIVEBSITT 

ILs Highness tho Maharaj.^ of Kolbannr 
has donated one l.akli of mpcos t 

Pandit MaiLin Mohan Mala^ja " " 
Benares Ilmdn University io„* !“» 

teaching of MiliUty reicnee. «» 


oir Alexander Tottenham, Administrator 
of Pudukottah, opened tho 0. M. C. 
Smomh Clicttiar Hospital at FaDnyapatti. 
14 miles from Pudukottah. 

"^A***^# '^*18 constructod at a 

of Mr. C. M. 0. 
Smniah Cbettiar. who has also donated 
Pf J” maintenance of the 

hwpiial. The hospital is built on a site 
Thf tlio Government. 

made in commemomtion of tho 
foomplctiou of tho GOth 
year) of Mr. Sinniah ChotUr. 

Kathiawar Slates 

CUSTOMS DUTY 

rc.iched between 
Kathiawar and tho 
Smnr whereby, it is understood, 

can and Morbi 

S *'> 

t<i’Vlm''n'°'‘ "ill havo to bo laiid 

to tho Ooicrnraent of India.' 

GovctoS ‘"f"'?”. “ "•'"I'” «"»<». lli« 

inquiry. India will institute an 

hat aSf.?*? “8"»mont on similar lines 

ht thtS’ itt" stJ"* "■til Blmvsnwar. 

lo the1rS‘-„X mU".'””' 

with CuU^ agreement has been reached 



INDIANS OVERSEAS 


General 

POSITION OF INDIANS OVBBSEAS 
What wiU happen jn Kenja. Fij» and 
Zanzibar under the new Secretary of State 
for the Colonics, w the subject Ol ao 
interview which ilf. C. P Andrews gave 
to the Associated Press on Juno 19 and m 
which he stated : 


Zanzibar 

RECENT DAWS IN ZANZIBAR 
A plea for co ordinatcd efforts in India and 
England for repeal of some of tlio recently 
enacted laws in Zanzibar which adicrsely 
aHccted the rights of Indian bcttlcrs 
there was put forward bj illr. Gliulamali 
Qadarbbo}, Zanzibar Indian lender, when 
interviewed b> the Associated P^CI^s. 


The change of Colonial Sccretarj in the 
British Cabinet maj ha\e ser> importanl 
results in Indian affairs Sir PhiUp Gunliffe 
Lister, the former Colonial Secretary, went 
to Kenja and Zanzibar about a j car ago and 
was taken ill there. He evidently pledged 
bimselt on various questions which closely 
affected Indian interests there. Since that 
time one of the greatest difBcoltioa baa 
been that though these Indian qnestions 
have been held, up in the BritiaU Paxlia 
ment, every one knew that a conclusion 
had been reached against InUian interests 
We were, therefore, only marking time 
until the Colonial Secretary discussed 
Lis fall intentions and obtained bis 
Order lo Counul. 

A new Colonial Secretary rnabee the 
pathway towards reconsideration of these 
questions much easier than it was before 
Ur. Malcolm MacDonald who has been 
transferred from the Dominions OfiBcc. 
will come to these questions wiib a fresh 
mind. He is joung and aetire and bos 
strong liberal sentiments 

There are three issues in East Afnca 
and one in Fiji, which are of immense 
practical impoctauce to ludiaas who reside 
in these countries. 

South. Africa 

NATAL INDIANS' DEMAND . 

A representation has been mode on behalf 
of the South African Indian Congress totbe 
Secretary for Defence for an extension of the 
policy covering the issue of permits to 
Indians to possc&s dro arms (or sett- 
protection. This request has ansen ontof 
the many murders, thefts, and acts of 
incendiarism nt Loskop, Yetulam, Stanger, 
Elandskop and other places in the 
country districts of Natal against Tndmi. 
store keepers. 


Reviewing the situ.ition in Zanzibar, 
Mr Ghulaniali stated that the position of 
Indiana in Zanzibar was that of muted 
guests and not that of intruders. It was 
with Indian skill, labour and money that 
jungles m East Africa were cleared up. 
tailwajs built, roads opened, markets 
established and townships founded. Tbo 
former Sultans of Zanzibar liad given 
solemn pledges of equal citizenship rights 
to Indians, and it was on the strength ot 
those pledges that many Indians had made 
Zimzitor there own homo 

Burma 

INDIAN RIGHTS IN BURMA 
In tbo courso of their interview 00 
return to India. Messrs. S. N Haji and 
Mr. Mirza M. Bab. members of the Bunsa 
Indian Delegation to London, said that as 
a result of their efforts several suhstaotial 
modifications weic introduced m the India 
Bill regarding the Burma question. Indians 
in Burma who were subjects of Indian 
States had been given tho same status as 
Indiana from British India. The Cliettiar 
banking interests in Burma had been 
given a seat in the proposed House of 
Representatives in Burma. 

Ceylon 


INDIAN LABOURERS IN CEYLON - 


There were 79,200 more Indian labourers 
emplojed in the various estates ia Cejlon 
in the latter half of 1934 than m the 
corresponding period of 1933, according to 
statistics puhhshed m the Ceylon Gazette 


Aoe local aumuer of labourers was 
688,742. Children formed tbe greatest 
number among them, numbering 255 560 
There were 209,650 women. 


Slightly more than half the total number 
was concentrated in the central province. 
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British Guiana 

INDIANS IN BRITISH GDIANA 
About 90 jeais ago the-first lot o( Indians 
sot foot ui'on the shoica of Bntish Guiauiu 
They wero introduced into tho Colony nnder 
A system of indenture and woihed on the 
'sugar e-itate as labourers, sugar being then 
the imncipal industry. 

For nearly 80 years undta' the system of 
indenture. Iniliana found their way into the 
Colony until tho year 1917 when it was 
abolished. Despite the fact that the 
conditions under which they labouied were 
hard and in many cases harsh, their dceecn 
Jantsha'c piospored, says the Jn^tan. under 
many opiiOTtuTiitics which the Colony offered 
and still otTcib to all sctllcis who are willing 
to woik hard. Indians aie to be found in 
all walks of life enjoying the same pririlogoa 
under a system of go\ornmont which admits 
of uiual rights to tho British subjects of all 
laoes. Tho paper continues 

Tho industries ol British Guiana com* 
priso principally of sugar, ncc. cocoanuts. 
copra, coffeo. gold, diamond and bauxilo. 
Tho forcbts have prodneed and can produce 
in coiihldcrablo quantities grconhe.irt piles 
or doiks, moia for railway slec|>erH and 
sarious kinds of woods for making furni- 
ture. U is rich both in flora and fauna. 
Capitalists arc willing to invest money 
for Uio development of tho Colony, but the 
lack of population is a severe deterrent and 
a hindi-nnco to Iho Colony's proRrcRs. 

But flnaucial help is needed from Great 
Biituin and India to carry this into effect. 
If suitable Indi.ans emigrate into that Colony 
under the scLcmo whuli was niiproved by llio 
Indian Governmout on tho Report of 
Sir Kiinwar Maliaraj Singh, tho result 
will he to the mutu.-il advantage of India 
and British Guiana. 

Tanganyika 

EDDCvtTION IN TANGANYIILV 
Tho lic.admastcr of tho Government Indian 
Central School in Tang.tnyika is inidn lower 
salary Hum tho pettiest European clerk 
in tho Educ.'itinn Dep.artmcnt. fuiys tho 
Tanfiatij/ila Opitnon. Trained Indian 
leftobera are difficult to obtain there, l>ecause 
the terms ot service offered to them at« 
"^ bright. It is alw) im{>oi>aiblo to reernit 
•era from India on those terms, 


Kenya 

INDIAN SETTLERS IN KENYA 

Just A3 in Zanzib-ir, a move is afoot in 
Kenya for taking the bread out of Indian 
mouths by converting tho coffoo trade into 
n State nionoi>oly. Referring to tha^, the 
Free P/e«8 Journal observes: 

“Presently, no doubt, the Government of 
Kenya will give reasons, picpaicd to look 
pbiusible in defence of their decisions. 
But the reason of all reasons for the growing 
mfiocurvty of Indian settlors abwad is tho 
incompetence of the Indian Government to 
safeguard their interests. Wo are worse 
off inside the Empire than outside. From 
every side, experience thus leinforccs from 
day to day the imperative urgency of 
political independence for us and our 
nationals." 


INDIAN CRISIS IN KENYA 
Referring to tho move to oust Indians 
from Kenya. Rev. C. F. Andiows, ft man 
who is not given to sudden outbursts of 
temper, admitted that when Mr. Maegregor 
showed him tho classes relating to 
expropriation in the report of tho Land 
Commission and then showed him tho 
map wheic tho Indian-owned land lay, 
It made mo burn with indignation to think 
of the utter meanness of outlook towards 
tho Indian community in Kenya in the 
minds of thoso who could set forward 
such a picposnl ". 

This proposal,” Mr. Andiows continued, 
seems to mo to show moro'tban anything 
else tho rnrial cliaractcr of tho whole 
business.^ These Indian cultivAtois fiom 
Uio Punjab nro doing far harder woik than 
ony Euroiioan is doing, and they aro also 
object-lessons of industry to tho Africans 
who nro around them, because they do Iho 
ploughing with their own liands and arc 
culUvators themselves while liio Europeans 
only direct tho cultivation. Yet these 
^ turned out for good 
»i their lands get into European hands.” 


iKDUNS OVnnsp.AS. 
Sundaram. yi.A.. pu.d. 
anhsenberB of the ” Indi. 


By Dr. Laiikn 
Prvco Re. 1-8. To 
in Review". Re. 1-4. 
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THE THIRD ASSEMBLY 
The recent entr} of CongreBsmen into the 
A&Bembl}’ irresistibt)’ remtnda one of the 
'JTOtk &nd nchie\€inenta of the Suaraij/a 
Party in the daje of Pandit Motilal Nehm 
In a brilliiut article in the current issne of 
the Trtteni, Mr. Chclapathi Ran, UA.. B.L. 
eirea a luctuies^ue account of the leading 
j>er«<jnaUt«8 in the old Assewhly. Memory 
natorally mrests the ecene vith particular 
charm and Bignihcance and the unteria 
full of tender recollections of the doings of 
the giants of those dajs. 

The debates of those daj s u'ould not at all 
disgrace thesEouse of Commons; while 
Patel presided like a Creek god over the 
garrulous cosstltation mongers who id an 
year or two developed a passion for token 
cuts. The eloquent speakers sat to each 
bill ns to a banquet, and if there were the 
iuentahle botes who stammered their 
speeches or droned out their composed 
music, the members could doze or walk out 
at will. 

.With admirable economy of words. 
Mr. ' Chalapathi’^ums up the character of 
each of the actors in that memorable session. 
They are 'all marked oS m neat and 
picturesque phrases that will Imger lo 
oTir metnorj. 

There were the Lnurehand-Bardy 
comics of Eabiruddm Ahmed. There was 
Muddinian. Borne Member and genial ring- 
master, who pleasantly pooh poohed those 
adjournment motions and parodied those 
token cuta. Blackett could, commoad 
words as w ell as be could command figures. 
Iddcs could speak crashing rhetoric. 
Motilal Nehru himself was formidable with 
his learned ponderosities and long-tailed 
perorations. Lajpat Rai was larn and 
brunslone when he was roused- * Malanya 


could coo for hours and hours going bock 
to tH« time when Adam delved. aodEio 
span, and Jayakar had a sijrcr tongue 
which could be sweet or sonoiouB. Eelkar 
jewelled fais phrases, while Gidney 
extemporized and hummed and hawed, and 
Tbakurdas could boom away like a bill of 
lading. Jionoh spoke with glittering 
polish • Cbamao Lall thundered with tho 
proper accent, Goswami erupted with 
grace and temper , and SbaDDiukham 
Chctti talked like the tote. The wise mca 
of the East conversed accusing and 
applauding one another , the Constitution 
ro^ed like a cradle . and Patel presided 
over his infant Pandemonium with frowns 
and Dods and profound silences. 

Then follows a series of word pictures 
describing Mr Snniiaaa Ijengar and 
Jamoadas Mehta. Mr. N. M. Joshi and 
Mr Raoga Iyer "the champion gossiper." 
Bat we must find room for this hnlliant bit 
about Mr Jayakar 

If Xiajpat Rai was passion, and Malariya 
was rhetoric, Jayakar was all argument. 
Be. tike Sapru, has since won lame as a 
part of our political Gemini. He has the 
gritty appearance of a dictator; but be has 
monumental suavity and manners, and a 
scholar's loio for books, he is a kind of 
Baldwin without pipe or pigs. He is our 
grand collaborator. He collaborated with 
Ikclkar for responsive co operation. 
He collaborated with Moonjee for 
regenerating Hinduism. He collaborated 
with Gandhi for social reform, andSapio 
6w sobtifial tetotm.. But his aaxsex is 
woefully incongruous, because while he 
has admitted tho attractiveness of the 
palm, he has never liked to be soiled with 
the dost. He is the embodiment of tho 
musty old raazim that speech is silver and 
silence golden. 
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THE WOMEN’S MOVEMENT IN INDIA 

Writing in tho June issue of the Tu-entieth 
Century, Mrs. LaJtshmi M. Menon ghcsa 
clear exposition of the vromen’s inovcraent 
in India. Defining tho position of Indian 
women of tho present day, their apprehen- 
.sions, their aspirations and what their new 
outlook is, Mrs. Mcnon observes that 
each woman is individually and separately 
absorbed in tbe petty details of her 
family and finds neither time nor 
opportunity to think of tho bigger homo 
beyond tho domestic walls. Hence 
organisation of women for a definite 
purpose has become more than ever 
difilculb. Add to this our own backward- 
noEs, mental and physical, our inability to 
understand and realise how best wo could 
improve the present . and then we have 
a faint picture of tho causes of defeat. 
In these circumstnocea it is only natural 
and inevitable that tho cause of women’s 
emancipation should bo sponsored by 
women who have leisure and have had 

opportunities of coming into contact with 
the Urger life of the world. These 
mvariably happen to ho far removed from 
the mosses in education, in ihcif habits 
of life, ways of thinking and m their 
sy inpathies. Hence much of tho organised 
groups of women m India cousists of tho 
wornen of the middle classes. They nro 
condemned all over the world for thew 
smug contentment and .complacency. Dut 
to condemn their part in any movement 
IS to misunderstand history. The middle 
class, tho class from which are reemited 

been a Mtalising force in human procresa. 
Some of the world’s eminent wrS aS 
artists, reformers and reiolutionariti^ Jwo 

their wiatenco to this mass of sedS 
i^ntont which society ungr^ngly 

women’s moiomcnt in 
class there 18 nothing to bo afraid of. It 

has happened as a mntU>r of course m «n 
unavoidable charoclerisilo of historical 
evolulion-of course that is oothinK ^ 

^'hato “T *^coDdeinnrf 

‘ 18 that this bodrd 

women as rcprchontcd in our 

women sorgann^tioos adopts a poli^S 


programmo-wbicb would not only enable 
tho women to better ttfeir own position 
but rouse tho consciousness of tbo large 
masses of our women tef' their own needs. 
If the* women’s movement in India docs 
not achieve this in tbo shortest xiossible 
time. I am afraid it could not be doing 
much to fulfil its ideals. 

ARTS AND CRAFTS OP INDIA 
Writing in tho Juno number of tbo 
Calcutta i?ci'ieii> on tho above subject. 
Dr. Asit Kumar Haidar, Principal of tho 
Government School of Arts, Lucknow, gives 
the following six methods for reviving and 
popularising the forgotten old arts and crafts 
of India 


(1) Arranging for tho exhibition of old 
Indian handicrafts and keeping them in 
our museums ; (2) awarding prizes in 
annual exhibitions to encourage new ideas 
ID the designs of handicrafts ; (8) giving 
lantern lectures based on comparative 
study of Indian and foreign handicrafts 
with slides or cinema shows : (4) establishing 
banaicrafts nssociations’, in . various 
provinces which would give orders to the 
craftsmen for beautiful designs and which 
would help to popularise thoso iiroducts \ 
10 ) making catalogues of now designs 
n iiaadicrafts, (C) publishing 

illustiated articles about handicrafts in 
various magasmea in different languages in 
order to create a taste for these articles. 

The writer quotes t^ord. Eustace Percy, 
wnoseidwis on art are exactly identical with 
tlie requirements of India' v '* 

U w-oweroto meet the demand which 
by'induBtry 

TOuld only do so by improving first of all. 
our education for tho fine arts. Education • 
for TOmmerce and industry was not tbo 
end from which to Qpproacli tho problem of 
« ‘^‘ingers was 

*■ "light bo regarded too 

much os the handmaid of industey. 

Uro.'ulJy epcakmg. the nation would 
Ir .* 1 ,*^ 1 of industrial art 

U It had a great school in the line arts. If 
"alional school of painting, 
woin 1 “'■^‘I'tocturc. its mlluenco 

aU the art 

schools and m every branch of industry. 
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*■ INDIA’S FOLK SONGS 
The Idodern Revieio for June contains an 
illustrated article oa the IkMval of India’s 
Folk Songs. The writer, Prof. Dovcndra 
Satj-arthi, opines that it is only by the simplo 
and devoted villagers that their atiaen 
■brethren are sostained and in their collccUve 
life lies India's salvation. 

The villagers are illiterate, but they 
have their own inspiring lore. As human 
as their citizen brethren, they have Ibeir 
indigenous feast of simple poetry, music 
and dance. Their life is uonderfully nch 
in songs and ballads, along with the 
sorrows to which they may he said to be 
born. There are sweet idjlls, portrajing 
the village folk's simple feelings, artistically 
seen against the background of Nature's 
, local aspects, there are happy rhythms 
which welcome the birth of a ^y. who la 
generally considered to be the hope of the 
family ; there are Idlabies which the 
mother sings while rocking the rostio 
cradle other ' moon'; there are marriage* 
Boogs, which are supposed to have an 
auspicious mSucDco over the marital life 
of the happy couple: there are ballads, 
baaed on the mytho heroic tcaditioaa , theit 
chorus songs nbich the peasants sing 
while reaping tho fltst sheaves of tbcir 
golden harvest , there are solos which 
loTers sing to serenade their sweet bcarta. 
there are sweet duets full of the dreams 
of Love. Beauty and Youth sung 
generally by the lover and the beloved, 
there are. mystic hymns of the rustic 
' saints, who try to combine the human 
with ■ the divine along with the semi- 
religious * psalms current among the 
' revered men and women awaiting 
death — all these songs and many others 
are tho very heart beats of viUage- 
colture. They pass from lip to Up and are 
tho musical emanation of tho iiilagcra' 
collective joys and sorrow. 

The writer appeals to the scholars of all 
parts of India to awaken to the duty of 
preserving their folk songs before ihey.are 
irretrievably lost to us m tho stampede of 
modem civilization. For, the revival of these 
cultural Kohi-noors of India *’ must be 
considered to be one of the necessary elements 
of nation buildmg ", 


In fine, ho points out that, 
the intrinsic worth of Indian folk-songs 
can bo guessed from tho fact that they 
’iosiured many of ,thc saint poets of India 
at tunes. The great Hindi poet Tulsi Das 
found the inspiring metro of his ' Ram 
Lain Nohehu' in tho Sohar songs, which 
ate sang in sweet chorus by tho villago 
women of the United Provinces and Bihar 
whenever a housewife gets a new eon. It 
may not bo irrelevant to noto that m many 
of the Sohar songs, tho names of Kausalyn 
aod Rama stand tor the mother and newly* 
bom son, and the poet Tulsidas was simply 
ebarmod by them. 

BDDDHISM IN AFGHANISTAN 
Prof. H Heras. wnting m the Drashli 
on Ibe ” Expansion of Buddhism m Afgha- 
nistan says that Buddhism was at 
least relatively much more propagated 
through Afghanistan than through Noetbem 
India. 

Two rulers especially contributed to the 
spreading of Buddhism in western Afganu* 
tan. first tbe Greek Menander, tho Melinda 
of the Buddhist Dialogues, and ^nisbka, 
tbe great Kushana ruler. This does not 
mean that Iho infinesce of tho other 
Kushana rulers, Kanishka’s successors, is 
not acknowledged But Kanishka gave 
tbe greatest impulse. 

Relics of Buddhist influence m Afghanistan 
»ro still found tbero But theso differ from 
Buddhist movements in India and elsewhere. 
Thus in Afghanistan, no Chaitya caves 
like those of Western India have been 
discovered. Moreover, tho living caves 
wove apparently individoal , not as the 
so called vihara eaves of Ajanta and 
BUora where many small cells are found 
lo a large hall. A cave similar to these 
vihara caves is found in Darunta near 
Jalalabad. As regards the stupas, the most 
charactenstio difference is the persistent 
rone of arches that goes round the stupa 
zone that might have been influenced by 
ancient Achemenian and Sassanian models 
that are now anknown to us. 

Spcmmeiis of Greco Buddhist arts are only 
foundin the valleys of Kabul and Jalalabad 
»nd m their vicinity and then in Peshawar 
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APHORISMS IN LITERATURE 

Fifty years ago, John Morley addressing 
Iho' Edinburgh Philosophical Institute 
observed that.oao of the things best worth 
hunting for in books is tho wisdom which 
has compacted itself into the proverb the 
maxim, tho aphorism, the pregnant sentence 
inspired by commonsense in an uncommon 
degree. Morley asserted that tho essence 
of the aphorism is the compression of a 
mass of thought and observation into a single 
saying, and he added that it ought to be 
neither enigmatical nor flat, neither a truism 
on the one hand nor a riddle on the other. 


Mr. K. P. Appaji Rao, writing on aphorisms 
m htciatnre m the Mangalore Oohe*nnunt 
College Mieccllanu, comments on the 
spontaneity and homely simplicity of some 
of tho apophthegms and sayings of men 
like Nictzche, Mark Twain, and La 
Hochofoncauld. 

The perennial commonplaces of observa- 
tion nro reincarnated m every generation 
born again century after century in every 
quarter of the globe since mao himself 
changes only a little, oven though manllod 
has over the delusion of progress. It was 
an unknown but a most modem American 
who was once moved to tho biting accusa- 
tion against certain of his conteroDorarv 
countrymen that they sought first to 
got on, then to get honour, and finally 
to get honest. NcvcrthcIcbS this bitter 
gibo was anticipated by tho old Greek 
poet Phokyhdes, who expressed hie wish 
first to acquire a competence and then 
to pracliBQ virtue.” 


RURAL RECONSTRUCTION 
Mr. A. Swaminatha Ijcr. formerly EdiU 

nf 

obserros that th 
wcllhcmg of India is intimately boun 

Th.'; ! r ■’'■“"‘’'"If 

That the Indian village was onco in 

flourishing condition has to bo admittc 
than the Giock histonnn, Megastbenes wh 

n full working order and spoke of them a 
many LilUe Republics and sclf-safEcm 


unity with their councils of elders, who 
managed tho Commonwealth in perfect order. 
Proceeding, the writer says that various 
causes have contributed to weaken the 
foundations of tho old village sy stem and ns 
the roots have not yet become quite dry, 
tho villago community can show tho world 
that India has raado the greatest contnbu- 
bution to world culture and civilization. . 

Throughout the ages, the nerve centre 
of India has been in her villages, and 
truly has the Irish poet George Russell 
dralared that the villago Is the cradle of 
the nation and this is peculiarly appro- 
respect to tho Indian village, 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore with a prophetic 
vision observed that India has to play a 
gr^t part in shaping the 'destinies of the 
fotur® of mankind. The restoration of tho 
ind^ village to its former flourishing 
coomtion becomes therefore annindertaking 
of the first importance. 
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CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN INDIA 


The Aryan Path for Juno contains an 
informing article on the working of 
Christian missions m India hy Dr. 
Bhartan Kumarappa i\ho illustrates the 
various causes of Iho failure of Chnstian 
missionaries in capturing the mind of 
the masses. In Dr. KumarappikS opinion, 
the missionary seldom makes himself 
one with the people amongst whom he 
works. For. 

his adherence to his own mode of life has 
not only estranged him from the 
community be serves, bnt bus also 
■prevented him from partaking of Indian 
culture and civilisation and nndeistandmg 
it aright. The consequence of this baa 
* been that he has no real knowledge of, or 
genuine sympathy with, tho culture of the 
people and thus his influence has been 
decidedly detrimental to indigenous cultural 
development. He has superimposed on 
those on whom he has influence, tir. Indian 
Ghnstians, his own cnitnre, and has made 
of them a kind of hybrid community aping 
the customs and manners of the West 
and out of sjmpath} with (be habits and 
traditions of their own people. In this 
way he has not only cut himself off from 
real contact With non Cbnstiane but also 
prevented Indian Christians from haiing 
any contact with them. And to day when 
India is striving for unity, Indian 
Christians stand aloof as a separate 
community and even allow themselves to 
bo classified with Europeans and Anglo 
Indians. Can the missionary absolve 
himself of the responsibility of having set 
np this stnmhling block in the way of 
national progress ? ^ 

If tho Christian missionary wants to be 
Buccessfol, continues the writer, he most 
have genuine sympathy with tho people, 
thftir ixadd.ifci? Asd jiiMiwa 

His mission cannot be other than the 
mission of Jesus, which was to fulfil, not to 
destroy , his one purpose, the purpose of 
Jesus, to reveal in his life, in however 
small' a measure what Jesus revealed so 
abundantly. This will soSice to draw oU 
men to Jesus, the great example. 


Tho Privy Council’s recent attempt to 
determine tho evact meaning of ' 0 . K.' in 
a particular context has brought tbo whole 
subject of slang into pronnncnce. But ' 
Mr. A. M. Smith, writing in Chamhen' 
Jowrtuzf, shows that much of tho slang is of 
quite ft respectable age. Ho adds that a great 
deal of slang is transitory and fills the need 
ol an hour and is then displaced by another 
word more vigorous or more humorous. 
The writer goes on to odd that what would 
seem to be our most modern slang is really 
many ceotucies' old. 

‘ Noddle' was used as a jocular word for 
‘ head' as early aa the first quarter of tha 
ICtb century, and 'togs' for clothes was 
vagabond's cant in the IGth centur}’. 
'Togs' 18 a shortening of 'togemans*. 
meaning a cloak or loose coat, and although 
m the 10 th century its currency was 
perhaps aided by the assooiatioo with 
^toga*. it bad a good chance of surviving 
on its own merits, for it is short and 
expressive 'Chap' is a word which most 
people would not suspect of belonging to 
th ICth century. It is simply an abbrovia* 
tiOQ of the old name for a trader 
' chapman 

In money slang 'quid' for £1 has the 
approval of at least three hundred years, 
but its ooatempoiary ' hog ' for one 
ehilling began to give way to 'bob' when 
that came into use along with 'tanner' 
about the beginning of Inst century. 

Baksheesh ' was introduced early in the 
nth century, and it still has a slangy 
element about it. ‘ Dither * and ' dud ' 
found their way into print then too, and 
80 did ‘dibbles', although the last mentioned 
bad not quite its modern meaning. Ben 
JoQson used it for * moustache'. 

In conclusion, Ur. Smith observes that 
&enfrfls-CAwadovei'ew ci'assio esampfos, there 
are many more- 

ouch as '■ bus and ' phone and ‘ vet ’ 
which are only awaiting the sanction of a 
few more years before they don their 
medals and parade the pages of the 
d^onswies with the veriest veteran of 
the company. 
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GANDHI AND LBNIN 
Nirmal Kumar Bose has an interesting 
study of thesotwo great men in the pages 
of the VtsiaiJiaraii Quajtethj. Lenin and 
Gandhi resemble each other in their 
relentless puisuit of truth as well as m their 
passion for the poor and the oppressed. Yet 
in the matter of their inner convictions and 
attitudes and in their methods of approach 
in solving the problems of the day they aro 
80 different! They both aie against tho 
system which allows one class to H\o upon 
tho toil of another. 

Lenin believed that tho unjust social 
and economio sj stem of to-day ovists 
because it is tho exploiters who hold the 
power of the State in tUcir hands. If 
once that power came within tho control 
of the exploited, they would so build society 
anew as to make a repetition of tho 
wrongs impossible. All hie efforts were 
therefore, directed to securing such 

rovolution ns would bring tho Slate under 
tho dictatorship of tho piolotariat. which 
would 0XO1C18O Its powers to icraodcl 
mans outlook as well as to make it 
imposBiblo for any man to deprive oUicrs 
of the fruits of their Ubour. 

Gandhi, however, holds quite a dilTorcnt 
view. lie 18 radically opposed to tho 
Mntmhsation .involved in Lenin's scheme 
He behoves that such CGntraiig.vtion is nlwavs 
dangerous, bccauso of tho chances of 
corruption at tho centre. 

Gandhi does not believe that the core 
of the problem lies in the autbonty of 
the htato. nor that tbc evil is duo wholly 
to those who hold that uuthantv ito 
nml, th.t tb„ SUlo 
}.owc, a„a 

^-jnbomcnoro«fa,JoI ™lonco ,J 1 
wiuie. the governors are cruel wlAah 
tl.e 

CObnraiy anJ afniid o. losing 

Oalaan. of Ibc.r ngbu, Thoto rieht, caii 
only bo „on and maintained if wc caat 
aside all tear of violence from our hcarla 

Ku?Sb'er'.: “■» 

‘•'“etmico in niolbod. betaeco tamin 
»nd Oandh, .. really rooUd in a fondiJSS 
, didcrcnco m their rcapetfivc fmUiB, Gandhi 


is characteristically Indian and individualistic. 
All his plans of social or political reform 
are so designed that men can work them 
either in company or alono. 

We may characterize tho diffcrenco 
between Lenin and Gandhi, by saying that 
tho former builds his hopes upon man as 
ho actually is. while tho latter upon 
what it 18 possible or what it is desireblo 
for him to be. But whether it is wiser in 
the end to rely more upon possibility than 
upon actuality is more than one can say. 

GANDHI’S HARIJAN CAMPAIGN 
In an article in the Current Number of the 
Vedanta Kesan, Rev. Jerome G. D'Souza, s.J.. 
observes that everyone will recognise in- 
Gandhi that sympathy for tho oppressed and 
a passion for social justice have made him 
A gre.at social reformer. Gandhi's new 
movement known as the Harijan movement 
and tho support he gives to the Anti* 
Dntouchability and Temple Entry' Bills have 
raised a storm of opposition from the conscrv* 
ativo sections of Hindus, who have denounced 
him as an enemy of Hinduism, To the 
question \Vhat will tho outcome of this 
struggle bo. and will the formidable force 
ananged against Gandhi wirry tho day, the 
possible if 

casUj should be Ihoioughly shaken and 
wml barriers lowered, a time may come 
allowed to follow 
,^^*“®tian belief and practice 
^.Ihoot bcinit ,fri,o„ out of tbo family 
. that timo the proffress 

of Cliuioh m In, ha atll. i„ „I1 ,„obahility. 
X?™. Gandhi’s Harijan 

^jiaign hastens that ora in spito of tho 

So o°f b” n‘ ®'''" Hinduism, m 
Wto of h.B oft-repoatod determination to 
° n 'I“"‘"“<ity from m.atorinbBni, 
him oDo of the 
Slsflfi ? ““‘“S launched 

Srtl!. T".'; . tar-rcachluB 

And in Bn latest oampaiifn, 

chief oiists **' "cahens one of the 

S ralS™ ™»'t»ion of modus. 

Mshtia* Qtidbl's S 

•daiox CDolAfnIr. 

V.' «i. '.a "ff.mjA 

_ • lit, i. To B olt. ol “I II. *• It, 1 

G. A. Natksas & f 
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IS FORCE NECESSARY ? 

Cnlil quite recently it uas talwon for 
grunted that the authority esercised by a 
modem State over its members c.xrricd a 
Bulibtantial consent of the goierned m tbo 
ecnse that they were willing to obey tbo 
laws and orders issued by the Govomment. 
Where such goiernment was based on 
poi>ular reiiresentation, the minority would 
generally bow to the ewressed will of the 
majority. The physical force represented in 
civilised national government was virtually 
oonlinctl to police for tbo protection of 
poblio order. 

But tbo repercussions of the great war 
upon the ebameter of national gOTcrnincut. 
observes Mr. J. A. Ilobsou m the Btbbert 
Journal, have been disastrous. 

Everywhere armed revolutions, or the 
mcnaeo of them, have brought pbysieal 
force Into new activity as the tastrument 
of SUte government. la some continental 
countries, force is becomiog the normal 
method of securing national unity 
and its gospel is occLumed as a 
sow national religion. Tbo conception 
of virtue IS stripped of its appropriate 
moral clothing and restored to lU pnnitUve 
signiQcanco the fighting power of man. 

Tins 19 what the war has done tor 
civilisation within tbo ambit of national 
government. Even in this country where 
the rey>crcussion3 of the war have been 
wealwor than elsewhere, we seo signs of 
armed disorder and a fambling after 
increased police i^iwer . not to syieaV of the 
talk of Comblo resistance to a iiossible 
VTcdvtory govcinment. In a word, every 
where we witness a definite set hack to 
that faith in yiacilic modes of govemment 
which seemed secure a generation ago. 

In every other area of government from 
the family to the national State, force is and 
has been the actual cleraent in gOTeromenL. 
It IS a necesi..vry evil. IndiviJuals who 
quarrel are geuorally reasonable enough, says 
Mr. Hobson, to submit their quarrel to 
arlj.tral or judicial settlement. But Govern* 

• menu are not. 

They insist upon reserving Uve nghl to 
SslUe ihcir disputes in their own faroac 
by 

superior force ntber th.vn cDi|>oweraD 
imiurtia] intvmation.U tribunal to decide 
the issue and cnforco acceptance of the 


TCldict, The League of Nations, the 
Treaties of Pans and Locarno have not 
really established the basic principles of 
an effective intorn.ational govemmetit. For, 
though they have extoited certain admis- 
sions of an obligation to consult. together 
when any threat of a disturbance of the 
peace arises and even in certain evcntaali- 
tics to bring concerted pressure to bear 
upon a national aggressor, the League's 
conduct in the Sino Japanese affairs has 
mode it evident that no member-State of 
the League can relv upon any effective 
concerted action when the aggressor is a 
powerful State. 

The League was supposed to afford security 
against oppression. Japan called that bluff 
and got away with it. By doing so, she 
conferred one beuefit upon the cause of 
iDlernationahsm. 

For she made it manifest that no inter- 
national government, which is not prepared 
to use its pooled resources, diplomatic, 
economic and armed in the fulfilment 
of Us proposed obligations, is no tmo 
government. 
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HARIJAN EDUCATION 
“ Tho question of primary education is in 
many roxpecta iniicli moio (lifflcult than 
secondary aud college education, and 
Harijan education is the most difficultof all," 
observes Mahatma Gandhi in a recent issue 
o{ 

Picliminary training should consist in 
teaching Harijan children manners, good 
speech and good conduct. A Harijan child 
sits anyhow, dresses anyhow hia eyes, 
ears, teeth, hair, nails, no£>o arc often full 
of dirt; many never know what it is to 
have n wash, I remember what 1 did 
when in 191C, I picked up a Harijan 
boy at Tranquebar and took him vrilh 
me to Kochrab where he was then 
thoroughly washed and given a simple 
dhoU, V ost and a tap In a few minutes 
m oppoaranco ho became indistinguishable 
from any child from a cultured home. His 
head, eyes, cars, nose wero thoroughly 
tloanod. His nails which had become 
repositoiies of dirt wore paiod and cleaned 
His foot which were laden with dust were 
rublwd and cleaned out. Such a process 
has to bo gone through oTcry day, if need 
be. with Ilaiijan children attending schools. 
Their lesson should begin for the Arst three 
months with teaching them cleaiihocse. 
They should bo taught also bow to c.at 
properly. 

To bring the Harijan education to 
a perfect order, tho KlaUatma urges tliat 
panipblets giving deUilod instractions 
for tcivebers in their languages should bo 
prepared and distributed, and inspectors of 
whools be required during their inspection 
“nd PupilB on this 
head and to send full reports of th© 
progress made in this direction. 

education in MUSLIM INDIA 
That Muslim rulers were not forgetful of 
the educational needs of lnd,a. „ 
Illustrated n nn article by Dr. Ws 
Cousins m the IhnduBthan lUiieic. 

Muslim cultural history, m foci when 
one dissects It from the piore sensahoiS 
widtluatrical history in wbiih unregene- 

Fn^tl o .‘tnmorlal achievements 

m the arts but in the less cmphqt£ 


though not less important matter of 
endeavour, through education to^ help 
human individuals to become artists m life, 
and to become, units or gioups, works of 
art which is Nietzsche's justification for 
one’s light to tho gift of life. 

Dr. Cousins cites a few instances as to 
tho principles and practices of education in 
mcdtmval India under Muslim rulers. 

Sultan Mahmud Tughlaq (l86l) not only 
pationiscd education but was himself a 
etudeot of medicine, astronomy, mathema- 
tics and logic. Sultan Firuz (1351-1S88) 
built and endowed colleges of tho Arst rank. 

ALhar founded numerous schools and 
colleges for both resident and day students. 
With his encouragement private schools 
under single teachers spread. Those 
provided for the teaching of the arts and 
crafts not included m tho colleges, and also 
for the higher study of college subjects. 

Under Akbar's successors educational 
endowments and activities continued. In 
the reign of Shah Jahan, it is said 
(Mabom^ Sadiq m Tnbaqat) there wore 
schools in every village and town. The 
teachers of tho colleges at Delhi and Agra 
woio appointed by Shah Jahan (The 
Httlot y of Shah Jtthati of DeUii by B. P. 
Saksena. 1932). With the reign of tho 
Emperor Aiirungzcb, the expeusivo 
educational policy ceased. 


INDIA IN PERIODICALS 

Ton Uecbeatios op Indian DA^•CE. By 
J-p • pjjjtaswamy, m.a. [Triveni, March- 

Indian Liubahy Reminisckncds. By 

Sopikl. Leoiblatios is ISDIi. By "S, N." 
lAdvnnce India, May 1085.] 

'>>■ K-E.Job, M.i. 
ITho CatlioliQ World, May 10.35.] 

'^'bv ^Potoi-ATIOS IS ISDIA. 

‘■IVILIZATIOS. By Prof. K. 
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NEWS •* DEPARTMENTAL ^ NOTES 

Questions of Importance 


BRITAIN AND INDIA 
The Mutqaesa et ZetKnd h-^a lasacd the 
foUowing on assuming his olTice as Secielarj 
of Slate for India 

I am naturalli gratified at the opportn 
nily tthich la accorded me m being 
associated once moie in ao intimate a 
manner Mith the destinies of India I 
realise, of course, that the future constitn 
tion of India is already in sliape, that the 
task which falls to mj lot is not to draft 
or redraft the measure, but rather to aid 
in piloting the existing Bill thi-oiigh Ibc 
final stages to the Statute Book and after 
that to ]Oin with Lord WiUiogdoo lo 
bunging the ne\i form of Gosernment 
into operation. 

Credit for tlio Bill will remain for all 
time Sir Samuel Hoare’s Perhaps I 
should add that it has alwajs been my 
riew that reasonable continuity of policy 
is essentia! in the relations between Britain 
and India. In this case the continuity of 
liolicy will be easy and natural, for my 
Mens and those oIBir Samuel HcKireon 
the question of the Indian constitution 
ha\e been framed in almost complete 
Kjmp.ilby with one another. 

labour and the INDIA BILL 
Mr. Morgan Jones niored the reyectioo of 
the Ibird reading of the India BiU la the 
Commons. The Labour moUoa ran aa foltowe 
Tlie House declines assent to the tbird 
reading of the Bill which in its establish* 
ment of a new constitution for India does 
not contain the means for the realisatiott 

tions on the exercise of Self Goyemment, 
fails to make adequate proiision for the 
enfranchisement and representation of 
workers, both men and women, and 
entrenches in tho legislatures sources of 
wealth, privilege and reaction. 

The amendment '^as thiowD out by a 
largo majority . 
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THE INDIA BILL 

The Ittdutn Social Refoi mcr. commenting 
on the final stage of the India Bill in the 
House of Cotamons, writes 

la moring the Third Bending of tbo 
Indiatv Reform Bill in the House of 
Cointuona, Sir Samuel Hotvvo concluded 
with a feeling appeal to his friends in India 
to create a peaceful atmosphere in which 
the refoiTOS proposals may be introduced 
And worked so as to lead tho country 
towards self goyemment. Without class* 
mg ou) selves among Sir Samuel's friends 
ID this country, wo have a very high 
opinion of bis earnestness and industry. 
Hnless •», e wra to assume Vhal he as adms 
a part, tbero can be no question of his 
sincerity cither. But wo think At tho 
sameUmo that tUeie must be something 
wrong with his judgment as regaidsthe 
merits of his reforms as paring the way 
to Indiaa sclAgorernment. This, howetcr, 
19 only a subsidiary argument with which 
he enlivened the Houso in his peroration. 
Ills real argiuneot has Uimughout beeo, 
that DO Alternative scheme bad been pro- 
l>osed which was uioie acceptable to India. 
This IS certainly uninteUigible, The scbeiue 
outlined by Major Attlee in bis Minority 
Report proposed certain important atnend- 
nientstotbe piesent Bill, If it had been 
adopted, a not inconsiderable section of 
Indwo opinion would have been inclined 
to favour it. 

MODERN HISTORY CONGRESS 
H. B. the Governor of Bombay inaugurated 
tho All India Modern History Congress, which 
vs.<<(rt,fi«A wCiAs. 'nWzA'ht. wi I-une %. 

Tlie Congress has been convened by the 
Bharatha Itihnsa Sninshodhaka Mandal 
(Indian Histoiical Research Institute), which 
is celebrating its Silver Jubilee this year. 
The aim of the Congress is to Co ordinate 
historical research work by individuals and 
bodies by enabling scholars to meet and 
deliberate on important questions. 
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Utterances of the Day 


INDIAN CONSTITUTION 
Loiil Linlilliuow, hPoaUng at the Civil 
SonUo Dinner iii London on Iwno 13,6aid* 

"I ^l!aU 1)0 glad \\hcn tlio phasic of 
paihiimcnlmy disputation is over and the 
men and women of India and Britain are 
fit'o to tmn to the business of ineparmK the 
vvoik of tlio DOW constitution. 

Much lemuins to he done and much of 
the shape, nature and practice of the 
Constitution must depend upon those who 
work it and their experience of its working 
and the aluvping of which wiUm.akoa \ci\ 
lioavy tali upon the wisdom, patience and 
patiiotism of all those active in Indian 
public life vihatever their political opinions 
he. and the icsponsihvUty of the Indian Cnil 
Servants won't he light. I understand the 
dcbiro of politically minded India to slake out 
at tins moment .is wide a claim as may bo 
possible and also tho aiiprchcnston tcU b> 
many in iclalioii to certain foutmosofUic 
constitution. Both are entitled to do nil 
tiobsiblo to inako the best of their case lieforc 
Pnihamcnt whilst the issue is still open 


Sin SAMUEL HOABE ON INDIA 
During tho Third Reading of the India Bill 
in the Houao of Commons on tho 4th June, 
Sir Samuel Iloaio said : 

A wide road has been opened for Indians 
and it depends principally on their success 
as lo how and when they reach the 
journey's oiiiT. With icgard to tho 
icstricliODs I maintain that they aiO 
inherent in any scheme of Responsibility 
with Safeguaids, they are lecjuiicd to ho 
just inherent, they me required just as 
much h> the Indian ns by tho British 
inteiests. With icgard to franchise, wo 
aicgiviug a wido franchise to men and 
women upon ns bixiad n basis ns the 
machinery of the Government would 
permit. Ixistly. with regard to thechaigo 
that we me entrenclnng the^ foices of 
ictictioD, wo for tho fust time ate giving 
theDepicsfccd Classes an established paib 
III the goveinmcnt of the country ami aio 
making it iiossjble for agrlcultuial woikeis 
to make (heir voices heard and their 
indweiicc loK. 


I earnestly hope ili.it once the Act is on 
the statute hook, wo bluvlt do all wc c.in in 
this country iu make for tho success of the 
constitution olTorcd to India in alt Miueril) 
of lieiut and mind by all those lu both the 
countries who lalxiuicd seven years lo give it 
form and 8h.ipe.*' 


THE EVILS OF MACHINERY 
Replying lo the Munkip.il luldiess at 
Ycalmal, Balm lUiendm I’nisad dwelt on 
the evils of m.ichinery. lie said. 

DcRpito the impQsit.ilnUty of keeping 
entirely aloof from world-wide iiillucnces 

of economic proosiiic, tho situation 

cxlurutional, industrial and iwIiIicaI 

cendorw it impcratiwly necessary to evolve 
special economics which suit tbo ludiau 
nwdv. Taking into account that it is after 
all a human being for whoso better living 
laaelvincry is invented, any system that 
subvoiU tho leUtion between iimn and 
mvclimc and tends lo throw the former 
luto Uncmployineut as tho roMill of tho 
spre.vA of machinery, must bo discarded .-w 
incxinipatiblc with the uiaiDtenaDce of 
man i>owor in India. 


ivtum nixi; liiu. 

Mr. C. Jinomiadnsa spoke as followa 
the Anzac llnll, Perth : 

" People were wiong who said that Indians 
could not govern themselves, for tlioy had 
licen doing so for thousands of ye.vra. Now 
the shock of Westorn civilisation had given 
them a boose of lace. and a reaction ngiiinst 
apobition of infeiioiity, while intioduction to 
the English language and history' had given 
them their dieam of liberty. It was 
iTgrcttnWo tb.at the Dominion movement 
him been so much ignotod, tlio reaction being 
misguided acts of torroiism. 

It had becu hoi>ed during this jubilco 
jc.ar that India would bo dctlaud a 

Dominion. Blatesmen hko Mr. Baldwin 

werotruo fnendB of India, but they had to 
carry their parly with them. As things 
were, it meant that for another 25 jenrei. 
until dominion btalua waa granted, the sore 
would remain open. Tho Empire would be 
unoUclo Ihiovv its full moral weight into 
the problem of pc.ice until theie was areal 

unity of the spirit in a CommonweaUh 
govcracl by ftecdom and right dealing 

oncc"* common dcslinj under 
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KING EDWARD VII iVND INDIA 
Tbe oflicLal biograiihy of King Edward VII 
tominled by Sir Sidney Lee contains Bome 
intcie&tinR coriesiiondence between Uis 
Majesty tbe King and Lord Morley, tlien 
Secretary of State for India. Both Lord 
Morley and Lord Minto the Vieeioy vicre 
le&oUid on apiiointing Lord (then Mr) Sinha 
as member of the Viceroy’s Executne 
Council. The King bad sti-ong obyecitons 
to the steii. We read 

The suggestion that natvie memben. 
should bo admitted to the Viceroy a 
Council had leceived tho C.»bincl's 
nv'iiro\al as early as May 3. 1907 The 
King, bQ\Te%er, and many members of the 
House of Lords objected to the projiosn) 
on the ground that it might gi\c offence to 
tho nati\e luvnceo. and tt was not until 
nearly tuo yeais later that Mr Smha. 
an eminent Hindu lawyer, uas suggested 
us .t suitable member of the Viceroy s 
Council. On February 21. 1909. Lord 

Moilcy had a long audience with (be 
King. Morley records that the King 
found the natite mgmber a great 
stumbling block 

Motley uiote tuo letteis to the King on 
the subject To the Arst of these, the King 
replied fiom Biaiitzon March 12 

The King rcgieta th.at be caoDot 
change Ins Mew on the subject nod has 
thought it o>er quite as Loid Moiley has. 
He remains, liouever, of opinion that this 
proposed step Is fr.iught uiththe greatest 
(linger to the lunmlen.ince ol tbe Indian 
Empire under British rule. The leasons 
ui-cMcll knonntotbe Seciehaiy of State 
as McU as they .aie to tbe Viceroy, but as 
the latter apparently is putting great 
pressure on the subject and at the last 
meeting of the Cabinet Council tbe 
Goiernmcnt Mere UD.ininious on the 
subject, the King has no other altematiie 
but to giie May much against bis wilL 
To tbe second letter, the King replied 
again Mith strong fi>vluig. still protesting 
but admitting no ullcmatiie ngainst a 
unanimous Cibinet. Motley m the course 
of his reply declared his “Arm coniKtion 
that this m.irked fulAlmcnt of Queen 
Victoria's jiromiso miU mid for Your 
'Majesty an exalted and enduring place in 


the deepest affections of tho Indian 
subjects of the British CrOMu". 


To this use of Queen Victoria's name, tho 
King added the pungent ni.irgioal comment: 

This is the answer to my letter ' 
Why he should bring the name of Queen 
Victoiifl, I cannot see. nor how it bears on 
the question I myself do not think she 
uoutd have npproied of the new departure 
though I h.av e had to sign the objectionable 
paper — E. R. Maicb 20. 

Loid Minlo, tbe Viceroy, also h.ad some 
corresiioadeDce on the subject Mitli tho King. 
Here is a portion of one of the King’s 
letteis in leply 

My dear Minto. — As you hold sneh 
stioog Mews on the subject and have 
gneo me many cogent lensons for such a 
new departure, I nm \ery unwilling to 
differ from you ns well as the Secretai-y of 
State on tbe subject At the same time 
I hold eery strong nod possibly old- 
fushioDcd Mews on the subject, which 
Diy SOD who has so leeently been in India 
enliiely shares. 


During tbe uniest in India at tho 
piesent time and tbe lotiigucs . of the 
Katiica, It would, I think, be fraught with 
tbe gie.itest danger to the Indian 

Empiie if a NatiieMeic to take part in 
tbe Council of tho Viceroy, as so many 
subjects there are in which it m ould not 1x3 
desiniblethat aNatiie should take part. 
Besides, if you haie a Hindu, why not a 
Mahomedan also? The latter would 

strongly cl.-iini it. If the piesent Mew 
Minch you BO strongly advocate is c.irned 
into effect, and you And it docs not answer, 
you Mill neiei be able to get nd of tho 
Native again. The Indian Princes who 
are leady to be goierned by the Viccioy 
and bis Council, would gicatly object to a 
Native, who would be veiy infeiior lu caste 
to tbemselveB, taking part m the 

Government of the country. HoMCver 

clever tbe Native might be. and boM ever 
loyal you and your^Counul might consider 
him to be, you never could he certain that 
he might not prove to be a very dangerous 
element m your Council and imp.u-t 
information to his countrymen which it 
would bevery undesirable should go fur'her 
*’ ' Council Chamber. 


than j 
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Educational 


EDUCATIOKAL PICTDRES SCHOLAESHIPS FOR BENOAIiIS 


In conneitioa with the question of the 
introtluction of ctluciitional yicluics in the 
Uoinbaj PicsWency, a deputation of tho 
Motion Pictuies Societi of India, led by the 
Picsident of tho Society, Mr. B. V. Jadhav, 
waited on tho Hon’blo Dc>\.in Bahndor S.T. 
Kanibli, JUnibter for Education with the 
Goiernmcnt of nomba>. Tho following 
anions other thinpa veie plared bcfoie the 
Hon. ilinihter for conbidciation . 

That greater use of the motion pictmo 
he made by Go\crnmcnt m tcathing 
thioiigh llio e\ihtms Visual Bdwalion 
Depaitmcnt of Goieinmeiit 

That Ooiernmciit ahould gi\e ninoneLuy 
giant foi the pioduclion of edmatioiul 
picluri’H huitalilo for scbool going tbildieu 
and adults. 

Th.it iv reb.ily ho gianti>d to cmcnui 
Ihiatiis fiom tho < nterUiinment Uix 
lolh'clioua to tho extent of educalionul 
piiluioH hhuwii. 

That tbo Motion Pitlare So<iH> of 
Mioiild Im 3 gnen uprcBenlalion on the 
Boaid of Film Ceiihoin. 

That no tees bo tli.irgcd b> the Baird of 
rilm Censors for examiniug eduiatioml 
putmrs. 


CO EDUC.tTION 

■■ Wlna ii boy i, J. llic fnoo.W.m of 
K.. . tlicj .Mil.-or 10 l„m ... fol.li i. l,.ur,.| 
‘'“"Ibor.,. 

..I I .o boM llu.ll . boonU .o.n„„.r 
at MaUt'tii. She also luldisl . 

\Vhui a Ikij is able to nietl girlti at 
«hw!. ghnioiir xanishi-» but inU-IbgMit. 
healthy friendship riiimliis. 

lo i„,,..Ur l„|,.f, U.,,, „„ 
S'dlK ’ °° ™ '■.>«.itioo..l 

■•Co.Aou.l,.™ i»o.l,Kc cr.-olor 
Ul,..»o 11,0 I!„), ,„l„o„i,|. ^ 

l«-...« Ihij 1,,,™ lo n,.,liw lh.l„,i,,„ 
Jo lliioE.a. Mill a.tli.j ,.10 IhcniM'l.i-.. 

"Tbo lojxo.. of .•> ,ooa„.„i,o,oU «.hool 
J.l,i,J. oo 11... looo «t bi tbo l>nii,i,*l. »nJ 

Mlifio tli.,1 toao t. E.x>d. .1 buj m.U 4e.,io„ „ 

lliol of tbo IX UIWO. ImImo 


Slfiuh tatU: 
the wirrs'* 


Tbo Senate of the Calcutta Unuer&ity lia\o 
accepted with thanks an olTer of a donation 
of G. P. notes of tho face \aluo of Rs. 50,000 
by Dr. Hniendia Kumar Mookerjee, Uniicr- 
sitj Inspector of Colleges, for tho purpose of 
creating an endow lucnt to be called “ Lai 
Chand Mookerjeo Indian Scholaiship Fund” 
for iiaymcnt of scholarships to Bengali 
Piotestant Chiistians. 

The Vice Chancellor said that, taking this 
sum into account, Dr. Mookcijoc's donations 
hiul Hinouoted to Ils. 9 lakhs. IIo hopol 
that otheis would cinukito Dr. Jlookcrjec’s 
noble e\aniplc and help the Unixcrslty to 
en.iblu it lo cauy out its fiincliuus in a 
satibfactmy and clhcicnt manner. 


BDUC.VnONAL ENDOWMENT 
Mr. r. S. Sath.ipp.1 Chettiar, an influential 
imll owner and b.inkcr of Coinibivtoie, has 
bUutiog 

«l a Middle School at Sliaiimuganallinpiirain 
iKlwcvi, luiiaikudi .ind DcMikotUli. lb is 
also l«m,t ilut^cxlcusiioplolsofluud liavo 
win placed iindei leservo for fiituio exten* 
Sion of Miiool budding and for tho plaj* 
giound A hostel la also to Iki attached 
»u flu* msUtution for Iho uso of tho 
uuUide students. 

PUBLIC BEIIVICE CLASS 
.. Unneiwly has decided lo open 

♦ .-.iJ * ’*■ *'* Older topioiido 

ilw. uuididules wlio propoiH) to take 

the* Indian Ci>d o,.- Finance Sen ice 



A UNIVERSITY FOR AS.SAM 

R"‘. NichoLw no>'s 
the Ooieinment to 
for a Uniiersily for Assam 
lamed by iJ« >oU>s ag.iuist 7. 

PAN-PACIFIC conference 

WwiM |''«■lnU•r of tbc Anirooti 

ti U. I-->'*‘-lion Confeieuu. 
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“THE FREE PRESS” JOURNAL 

The Go^crtJmcnt of Bombaj liii\e foifcitcd 
tbc 6ecmit> of Rs. 20.000 deposited with the 
Government by tbeFiCc Piesa Jowmal of 
Bomba} tor its comments on the Qnetta 
carthquabo. Commenting on this, the 
llimlusthan Tunes sa}S 

The oider of the Bomlwy Government 
against the Fiee Pi ess Joiunnt forfeiting 
its security deposit of Rs 20,000 conies 
like a writ of annihilation. Tho offending 
l>ass.igee, leproduced in the older, jiertoin 
to. the altcimaith of the Qwcttiv earthquake, 
and in our opinion tlic} me not so 
criminall} ovtiav.igant n» to nieiit the 
capital punishment IcmwI on the i>aper 
The sum of Rs. 20.000 toi felted h> tho 
Oovernraent brings thus the total pcoaltics 
}>aidb} the Fite Piess to R«. tO.OOO On 
the last occivbion, it suffereit through tho 
publication of n second b cod eslract on Nnsik 
Sat).igmha. The present punishment seems 
to bo so much out of (uoiKirtion to the 
ailegcd offence, Ml} s the Huidusthan Tunet. 
tli.it the Fite Pixss should, circumstances 
pcriuitling, chnllcDgc the decision lo tho 
High Coiiit. 


FILMS AND CRIMES 
Delivering judgment in a case in wbiUi 
five luen stood cli&cged with being lueinhers 
of an unl.iwful nssembi} lo kidnap n girk 
the Coniuiissiuiicr of Avsize. Colombo. 
Mr. Stanie) Obc} eaekero, k.c., declared it a 
cioe of .ibduitioD siMiIed b} modern cinema 
and added that it was one of the worst cases 
before the Court. All the nexused received 
long terms of imprisonuunt. 


THE BENCH AND THE BAR 
“The Bench and the Bar aie eoinide* 
Wit'diar} \o each other in tho oduiiDistmlion 
of justice and, on the Bench, 1 shall never 
forget that I was a member of the Bar,** 
said itao Bahadur P. Veukataratuana Ikio 
N.i}uJu (Government *Pleiu!crl. who has 
been apjKiiDU-d a Judge of tho Sladras lligli 
Court. tpeaVing at a luncheon ..given in fan. 
hoDOsr at theLawIe} Institute, Oolacamund. 


MURDER TRIALS IN ENGL.AND 

In the couiso of the judgment of the 
House of Lords deliveied on Ma} 23 in the 
caso of n }0UDg f.um labouicr against his 
conviction for tho muider of his wife. Lord 
Sankey. who h.vd the enfiie concuirence of 
the other Law Loids in court, ohscrv ed that 
no matter what the chaige, or when tbc 
trial, tlie piiociple that the prosecution must 
prove the guilt of the iirisoner wasimtof 
the common law of England and no attempt 
to whittle it dovvn could be entertained. 

Wbdn dealing with ii muidcr case the 
Ciown must prove (o) death »s tho lesult 
of a voluntai) .ict of t(ic accused, and (6) 
malice of tho accused It might i<rove 
malice cither cxpicssl} or by iiiiplkation. 
For malice might be implied where death 
occulted ftg the result of a Toluntary 
act of the accused which was 
(i) intentional and (ii) unpi-otoked. When 
evidence of death and malico has been given 
(that was ft question for tho jur>). tlio 
aexused was entitled to show by cMdcnce, 
or b} e\iimioiitioD of the circumstances 
adduced b} llie Crown, that the act on his 
IHut which caused death was eithei 
iiDinteDlional or piovoLed. Iftbejuiy were 
eilhei s-vtisfied with hvs explanation or. on 
ft levien of all tlic evidence, weie left in 
leusonnble doubt vrhother, even if his 
expl.nnation vveie not .icceptcd, tbe .ict was 
unintontional or piovoked, the ptisoner vvna 
eoUlled lo be acviuitleJ 


MICROPHONE FOR HIGH COURTS 
For tho fiisl time in tbe history of tbe 
Bomba} High Court, a miciophone was used 
in one of the Courts. This has been 
necessitated because of tho noise which 
disturbs the Judges. Tins h.is been inti-o- 
dwcxMlasaD cxi^^niuental me.isuio and if it 
succeeds, it will be latioduccd m all Courts 
of the High Court. 


THE Rt. Hon. Sill T. B. SAPRU 
SirTej' Bahadur Sapru has ac-ctpited the 
nomination of the Government of India as 
n candidate for a seat in flic Court of 
Intcniation.vl Ju..ticc .it tho Hague, rendcie.1 
vacant by the death of Mr. Aditchr the 
Japanese representative. 
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Insurance 


SWADESHI IN INSURANCE 


INSURANCE COSIPANIES’ ASSOCIATION 


Tho Iiisiiiauce Woihl publishcb anaiticle 
entitled “ Insuio witli joui- boina tompanieH” 
by Mr. C. ILijasoiuiLicban. To put the 
b.\Mni;s ill foiciRa insut.ince comiMines 
i)i to dcpriNC the nation of itn uipital, antes 
Ml. C. R. and be appeals in the folloamg 
woids (or insuring iti Intban companies 

Tboro IS no ic.ison wbatsoever for 
piefeiring foreign tomp.inics when c\crj 
Indi.in cuniiun^ is quito safe Thcic is no 
glorj ncbie\eil b> putting jour little 
txisings along with the huge uccuinuUtiona 
of Ikitihb or AineiRan companies. Thcio 
is ical gloiy and patuotism .ind piudcnco 
in bhiiring jour b.iMngh \Mtb thuso who 
Moik for Indian iDdustries and comincico. 
\’ou lose nolbing but Iwnclil them. Many 
cruics of Induu moncj ha\e abcadj gone 
to foreign iiisunuice conqumes and tlicso 
ctuies lire used as amnnuiitiuii ngninsl 
Iiidiiiu indiiblries, trade and toinineice. 
We nboiild wake up .ind see tliut ovory 
lupeu tlut IS H.i\od m Indi.i is usedfor 
India and nut ag.uiiht tier This isdoiie b> 
ptillmg jour nionej alMiijs in guo<I Itidmii 
kinks and lij inituiiuu juiir life your goods 
and your liuildingi' m Indian msurniue 
companies. 


Presiding ojer tbo eighth annual meeting 
of tho Indian In&iiiance Comp.inics’ 
Absociation, Mr. Ji\aiilal Sctalvad, Ch.iirinau 
ot tho Association, inado an Impassioned 
plea for piotccUon to Indi.in in&ui.inco 
companies against foreign competition. 

The 6i>c.iker said that protection Mas an 
absolute necessity. Advanced countries like 
America and Canad.!, where insumneo was 
done on a huge , 8c.ilc, had stringent 
regulations agiiinst foreign companies, both 
in the shape of hcn\y initial deposits and 
imiking it compulsmy on tho Companies 
to invest a taigc poition of tho picmi.i for 
the piotcction of tho iiolicy holders. 

Mr. Se(ah.iil concluded that his .appeal to 
tho OoveiQinent must also ho UicKcd by tho 
support of the iicoplo. It «iis tho peoi'lo 
who kept up ami del doped institutions. “I 
inuke ,11) raincst appe.il," ho b.ud, “lotlio 
insunng public, Indian inillownciB and 
itiduKlri.ili»tH to solidly siippoit Indlnn 
insurance tompiinies, who li.ivo pioinpUy 
|sud several hkha of cl.iitns without «- 
single dvf.iult. 


EMPIRK OF INDIA INSCUVNCU 

Till' DinKtorN' lUqsjrt and statrmeal of 
lutijuiits tor the year ending ‘ihUi F^bruiry 
u-veut llml tlio total numUT of iwlicies 
III force was SK).1)7 asMiiing Ikiiius Of tins 
•imauut.lbcT.lHKU wus rc-ihKuiol. Cl.iiiiiH 
bi <l(.iUi niiiounlisl during Ibe h’feiimc of 
the a^.sulc.l (or Ik. 20.t*l.i.!G im Jn.liug bonus. 

Di-^pilc tlie imn.iM.* in new assurums's. 
Uu* txiHUsesof m.ina«umnl weiconlyXS'M 
l-cr ituU of the pieinium iiKome. The life 
u«i..unimo fund, imludiiis life assui.incc 
•■•••HiTc. micstnuat rm-ne and vurrendcp 
aiuouiiUsl 

la.iyi 10-9. The total assetH of the esnniunv 
lUn'i a t. Fidelity Kuar.vnl.-o 

J«ads for lU. 3 (,C 2'.0 w * , a ibsuod dunng ll.e 
n .) lY, premiums were 

f^nl* fi«-»i.vnIecasrHtaBre 
J.IQ4. URjul-ag tho KU.vtaaU.erct.ctve (hq.K 
amounted to Ks. i.a'.sjj 45 


A NEW lNSUR.\NCn COMPANY 

A new Insui.tncu Company h.isbccii foimed 
III Iloinbiy under tho stylo of Bombay Firo 
and Gcnei.il Insuiancc Company, IjiimU'd. 
for piiriiobeH of tninsacting all types of 
Iiisunimc except Lifo Insniuiue. The 
authorised c.ipiUI in lU. 15 l.ikhs and Um 
issuc.d Kinounl is Ik. loUkhs divided into 
sliaixs, of Ik. 100 csich. Out of tho 10.000 
hlum.8now issui^l, we uudeisUiid th.it 5.000 

have k-cii subsciibed by the Bomb.iy Life 
Assurauiv ComiidU). 


A NEW INSURANCE JOURNAD 

Me wdionitt the new insur.inco monthly 
the Jtidiuit Piiltcu-Ilohlrr. Among it» 
isscnli,iljum» are:h<lpiiig tho lUld workeis 
iiy giving them praclK.il Iiints uiul infoiin- 
ation. .lud afvuUng the woik of the hk 
institutions by tduc.almg the public on the 
advsoUsesof insurante. 



Industry and Commerce 


INDIAN TUADK COSlMll>s>tOSrJia 
Tli<* Southtffi In.lu Chi»ral»T f>l Commrrr** 

r*'c«nll> fioirrnin«'i»V 

c.r Iii'liA to ■I'lwitil inorw 

liv\un Coiami»»«mcr« alno^J 

All ftihan**-.! 

ti.ul avi"“'t«4 Tr.uU* Coiiuiu«*«JRtr'» ft* 
Juiiiortrtiil j'lifi-H 111 cirJrr R il«fin»lv* 

i-litnulu* to the ir e-Jl-itl trails. 

The* Oo^rroinciit of In<lu eonU-mi-Utnl 
tlin npixiitilxunt of Tra»lf« GmiiillH^WMerra <»* 
Ah-xnn4ru, IIujIau an>l StoniUiJA. »H‘I tlrf 
Cham!*<r out tlial thc‘*4* earr** not ih** 

U><t t>l4(V4 for the iiurtinM*. 

>{atm4 rfi^iriSto the ilin-rlitin of 
export teToln, ftrnl of the iK)leiiti.xtitK‘« of tli<* 
ruarkit for Imlinu too*!*. i» Tnwli> Gmi 
iiiKHioner ftl New York with )iiri».lirt>on 
over U»<> UniUJ Slat*'* of Aiiirfun ni»l 
Camkil-t, anil unothcr Triule CiunniiKautiirr 
nt Tok>o for Jan-in n(i>l Chin* »<t«* 
(‘tlrpiiitl) iliftimUe. 

AKordiitglo the ChaiiiW r, another Trade 
Coinfnlwkioitrr toald look alter tier MraiU 
ScUlemcnta. Dutch fkut tnihoa. Auatrwlta 
and New ^entanih 

Tlio Clmmljer al>o aufiuetteJ (he 
rc hliufllinK of tlio work of the tliri'c tixluii 
Triuiu Cointniaaionen at S^iulon. Uamlntra 
nnii SliLiti ho AH to color tho whole of 
Great IlrilAin nml Ilurotw. 

In loncluHion, tho ChninlKT HUKCeaU'd (hat 
in view of tho importance of lh« Trodo 
CoiiiiniiHionir'a work, only ox|>eri<'ni-*d Indian 
hiisincKKincn hliouIJ ho iippointi'd (o 
IhoM' places. 


INCOiUVTAX ADMINlSTUikTION 
YTith reference to tho Pnaa re(iGrt that 
two ofltcctKof the Uoard of InUiul itevenue 
had Ix-cn npiiointcd to cnauiro into the Uw 
and nilminiHlmlion of Incomo-tAX in India, 
tho Southern India ChnialK*r of Commerro 
v, Wa-stiiW. ka Ov<vr»> 
meat of India deploring tho rei>ortcd ahaence 
of non officials (Commercial reprcoenlAtixcs) 
on the Committee and stating that an 
impatUal enquiry into tho present law of 
ndminiRlralion required reproiientatitra of 
people who hod direct exjiericnco of tho 
detects and disadvantages. 


PROTKCTUIS TO SILK l.NDCsTUV 
The S.ji.thirn India Chainla r of 
Cuturnircu liate Miit n mci'ioraiiJum to the 
(luvt mini lit of India rinviitl) . *>ig«e*iing to 
them tho inwl for taking sli-jw fop tho 
Ailei|(u(e protecliiin id the silk indiutr). 
ahwli the) puint nut hv« los-n *Ioh 1> guing 
down The) nul that tho (IgUtr* td 

e%|>ort« tmie d>ThncvI whila futiign iiiitsirts 
hate l«-<n tlnwi) iiirntising. Coni>iiIi ring 
rt>.tl Ihe indiutry has 1 ms ii >U||l>itig the 
m<an«<)f oMMiigaiire to many thnusand* id 
(atuiliew in M-itral prnxu«x*«. a lu-t tsu-k 
to the iiiduitr) uill eraiely alfist Ihe 
ivoiiomie iviiiihtion of IhoMi* iirciple. t'ridi r 
thi-se 1 irrumitariri'* the pridectiie dutie* 
grantfsl urre t»tall> UiAileijuale. >^>4 the 
i'hamhrr add urge* the (luteritmenl of Itnlia 
(oukeiminisiialc *t( p* to n-viie (lio iiiJii<itr>. 


IIU.NH nvS O.S INDIAN HOOD.S 
.V new ihsnv Hindi isiHdietisI to lien 

serinuB IdoH ti> the Indian tetlilo Indimtr). 
liA4 (e'en |>a»iHsl l>> the (ioirriiiiir-nl of Inn. 

Indian imi<i>rt«. nccoiding li> tlio di>rr(s*. 
Hill nut lie atliineil into Iran iiiilesa there in 
A B|HTtal Inviice nhich iB inBiusl only to Mkm* 
iiienhantB nlni are prr(wirtsl to giianintee to 
tho ImiiiAn (loirrnment Iho Aim* (juuU of 
Inman cftMirt ns th« (mi<uct in uumiun. 
TInri" Bhoiild Is) a bik-ci.iI IiieiKo from the 
Indian Ouirrninent giuiig lui li a gunrnnteo. 
hImiIi IB uf coiirao ijuitu iinproUiblo. 


WOOIiI.r.N INDUSTRY IN C. I*. 

There arc no Hoolh-n iiiilU and factories in' 
tho O'litnd rruiiiiceB and Henir, but them 
aroiOO hiiHillooin uenXeni who aro rtigagi-d 
inthe iimnufiutiirp of wool, and tlio niiiiilior 
of 411011 OKlabUshinents ts »\‘i. Ikmgh t,l,„ J, 
blankets arc made bj llirno iwnierB ihielly 
for tho uao of the rural claKHOsiutli tho wool 
ntadiWo in Iho prounco. On a rough 
Wilmiatc. Iho eiisirls of wool from the 
piovinco in IWt was I5a mawnd*. 


INIJO OKUMAN TIIADK 
TIio Dombn> Chaniher of Gimmerec has 
roado an exhaimtiic Miriej of Indo Ooriiinn 
trwdo and. in the coiimo of n coinmimieution 
to Uio AsBocialcd Cliambcrs of Coniincree 
opji^s Iho proiiosal for the formation of 
aa Luchangc Pool. 
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Women's Page 


xrOMEN AND THE STAGE 

That I«(hai\ women can ho %ery admirfiUo 
adoi'i tan 1)0 bCcn fioin tlic fact that the 
few women of t;ood fumil> who have l>cen 
l>oUl enough to ONOiconio v'lojuilites and take 
un acting sonously, lia\oino\etl themsches 
^cv> c.\iuhle and talented, writcsi a torros 
lioiulcnt to a eontempoinn The dramatic 
worth Ijing latent in Indian girls can 
also ho M^n to good ad^ autage at coHego and 
hubool diamaa. lt\»apit\, theicforc, that 
liocaiita) of boine old-woild hehefs theactmg 
inofcshion should ho clobcd to Indian women. 

Such inejudice can he gradually oyerromo, 
howcNer, hy hinall diamatie eonip.anies being 
formed in family tirelea, whoie giila and lioys 
aru allowed to mingle fieely. ThoKO <hc 1 ch 
tnn gnulually bo broadened and cnmiMXiiios 
fcitmed and iierform.anccH gi\en ui inibhc 
until ilnaUy the dnge la open to any woman 
gifted with tbo art of acting. 

The wi'od for women on the Indian stage »» 
tuinimpiint. and the sooner the acting 
profession u thrown open without iireyudiu* 
to women of good faiiuliea iii this country, 
the \>ctter will it W for the Indian dminii. 


WOMEN AND TUB NEW CONSTITUTION 
Indian yvomen arc bitterly disappointed ut 
thenew' constitution, dcclaied Mrs. Hamid 
All in an interyiew .to tho Olsen er in 
London. They yy anted representation not 
as Moslems, Hindus or members of any other 
community hut as Indian yyomcn. If tho 
Assam Goycrnmoiit could ohlain ft noo' 
coiiiinunai seal, wliy not tho yvoincn of 
India, asks Mrs. Hamid AH. She expressed 
the cony iction that if education yvas brought 
to the yiliages, xiarticiilarly to women 
yillagers, tho communal strife yyould end. 

WOMEN IN THE NEXT WAE 

In tho next war, women yyould almost 
eci lamly haye to pilot aeroplanes for bombing 
of thoic sisters m other lands, said Rev. A. 
Iloldon at ft meeting of the W’'omc»’'* 
luteinalionftl Pence Criisado in London. 

Women, ho added, linye llio greatest right 
to deride that tho sons they hayo brought 
forth should not bo used tbroiigh Uio folly 
and yyiekeilncss of man as mcro (annon- 
fodder to satisfy Ibo ambitions of greed 
and the ineplitudo of statosninnship. 


EDUCATION OP GIIILS IN JAPAN 
Girls in Jnpinnio going in gre.ater uuiulters 
to CoHoires. iiiany, howeyor. are entering 
M houls of science, for nu'dicine. pharmacy 
and scyy'ing, showing Ui.st they aic anxious to 
Iks rconomicallj iiidetKodont. There are 
also pm Ate schooU for tailoring, knitting and 
emiiruidery, whicii am irowdcd uilli girls. 
It IS retiiiirkublc that even after college, 
girlii remain unmarried for two or tbreo years 
in onler to learn alxiut doiiienlio atTaira, or 
to take up .'idyancol study. 


CEYLON WOMEN’S UNION 
The veyentl) annyuil report of the Women's 
Political Union of Ceylon n-ycaU the fact 
that in rpite of diflicnlticft. some dcrinile work 
h.is been slone. Itepre^^iiUvtions Iwre bren 
Wiwle with regard Vo prysomrs, dirorro rase 
proc-eedmg*, hospiuL, and Rome laws 
regiipling women and tliildrcn. The 
irpresentAtiyf* of the Union Iwyo worked 
. ' ' I to ensuw apv'wyxViou of Ceylon women. 


Sm CnANDRAVATUI 
Tbo AU-Indift Hindi Bahitya Saimnclan lift*' 
ayraided the Mangala Prasad prlro fif 
Jla- 1.200 to Shnmnlhi Cbandrayalbi 
IjuklmniKyl for the la'st Hindi Iwok puhlisbed 
during the year. Sii Ciiandrayathi's i>ook 
is rnlitled Blnkliawaiiovigajaii ", n IrealisO 
on Indian philosophy. 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN IN C, P. 

Tho Central CoUego fur W’oinen at Nagpur 
bos l>ecn nfliliated to the Nagpur Dniyersity- . 
The <-oUegc will teiuh up to the IL A. stand* 
awl and. in luhlition, training iu home science, 
noedle-woik. cfxiking, homo ntirsiog and child 
psychology will bo giycn. The institution 
utlto first of Ur kind in the proyincc. 


LADY SNOWDEN ON WOMEN 
H.id I l«-cn a nienibcr of Parliament 
when elTorts were m-ide to giro women 
of 2lthcyote. I should eeilairily bayt*lx-<*n 
in opi^ltion and urced that the age should 
be 81.' Raid Luly .Snowden, Fi>eaLiug in 
Ijoxidon on February 2C, 
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OAcaiKO OP. THE pbess 
There was a meeting of the members of 
the Journalistic Association of India in 
Bombaj recenth . It recorded a rrotest 
regard to the action of the Bengal 
Government. The follovviog resolutions were 
also passed; 

■ " This meeting of the Journalists’ 

Association of India condemns the ban 
that baa been imposed b^ the Bengal 
Government on the newspapers of Bengal 
as an unwarranted interfereoco with the 
exercise of the legitimate function of 
the Press. 

“ This meeting welcomes the move of 
the Indian Journalists' Association to call 
an All-India Journalists’ Conference 

“This meeting regards with apprebcosion 
the reported intention of the Government 
of India to perpetualo Ibe emergency 
measures against the Press through 
legislation and askstho members of (be 
Indian Legislative Assembly to reject 
any such proposals." 

8IB DEMISOy BOSS 

In recognition of bis scholastio work in 
Onental and Asiatic hterature and studies. 
Sir Denison Boss has been awarded th« 
Triennial Gold Medal of the Rojal Asiatic 
Society at the Society's annoal meeting. 
Since 19IC, Sir Denison has been a 
Director of the School of Oriental Studies, 
London Institution, and Professor of Persian 
Literatoro m the University of London. 
Durmg the nineteen years that ho bad been a 
Director of the School of Oriental Stndies, be 
had built up its library from a comparatively 
smalt number of books and documents to one 
of some 13,500 works. 

JAPANESE TEBSlOy OF TAGOBE'S WOBES 

A talented Japanese lady (wife of a 
diplomat DOW in New York) has translated 
Tagore’s Poems. 

In addition to ber art work, Mrs. Sawadahas 
translated Tagore’s coUections of poems " The 
Crescent Moon’’and ’’^The Gardener” into 
Japanese. Tagore himself has written Mrs. 
Sawoda a letter giving her permission to have 
these tnuisiations published in Japan. 

Mvs. Ssvwada is tbe daughter of Baron 
Hisaya Iwasaki former Director of the 
Mitsuibishi Goshi Kaisba. 


•niE HEW- DBlTiail CABINET 

The following changes bavobeen effected 
in the Bnlish Cabinet . 

Prime Minister • Mr. Stanley Baldwin. 

Lord President of the Council : Mr. Eamsay 
MacDonald. 

Lord Chancellot • Viscount Ilailsbam. 

Home Secretary and Deputy Leader of the 
House of Commons Sir John Simon. 

Secretary for Foreign Affairs . Sir Samuel 
Hoare 

Secretary of State for India • Tbe Marquis 
of Zetland 

Lord Privy Beal Lord Londonderry-. 

Secretary of State for War • Lord Halifax. 

Minister for Air Sir Cunliff Lister. 

Secretary of State for the Colonics : Mr. 
Malcolm MacDonald 

President of the Board of Education : 
Mr. Oliver Stanley. 

Minister for Health Sir Emgsley Wood- 

Minister for Labour Mr. Ernest Brows. 

Minister without Portfolio for League 
Affairs Captain Anthony Eden. 

Minister without Portfolio- Sir Hnstoce 
Percy. ■ 


FBEKCn TITLE FOB AN INDIAN 


The President of the French Bepubliqne 
has conferred the title of Officer do la Legion 
d’Honneur on Mon dc Zir Nayudu, Privy 
Councillor He is the first Hindu and the 
second Indian to get this high honour in 
French India. 

His other titles are ' Chevalier de la Legion 
d'Honneur, Officer de I'lnstructiOD Publique, 
Officer du Nichaa D'lCtikhar (Ft. Africa) and 
Medaille du Bien Publique. 

Ho is the President of the Consultative 
Committee of ludiaa Jurisprudence. 

KBAN OAFFAB E&AN AND GAKDEIJl 


The gates of the Sabarmati Jail were flung 
open a.t 4-25 p m. on May 31 for MBb ntma 
Gandhi, who, accompanied by Sardar Vallabh- 
bhai Patel jnterroawpd Jlhan .4hdi’J 
Khan, who is undeigoing a term of impri- 
sonment there. A scene occurred, says a 
newspaper correspondent, when Khan Abdul 
Gaffar Khan was brought before Mahatma 
Gandhi and Sardar Patel and all the three 
burst out in a loud laughter whose echoes 
were heard outside the walls of the jail. 
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COLD, A GEBU DISEASE 
There are still innumerable people who 
retuaa to regard a cold a germ diseases. 

The germ has never been isolated and la too 
small to be seen, but nevetthelesa there is 
ample proof of its existence and every 
uncovered sneeze or cough spraja the air 
P'ith contagious organisms. If one member 
of the family contracts a cold, proper pre- 
cautions may prevent the disease from going 
the rounds. When a tiied and run down 
person comes in contact with cold germs, 
a cold *18 almost suie to result. 

ADCOaOD AND LDNG AB80E83 
Ordinary grain alcohol inieetod into the 
blood stioam may prove to be aneffcctivo 
euro for lung abscesses. Dr. E. B. Fioo 
reports that Dr. Anastnso Landau, of Poland, 
has effooted euros of such infections by this 
method. The Uvet'a ctficicnt porfotmanco 
of tU duty of extracting poisons from the 
blood stream before they are carriod to tho 
heart or lungs has been tho chief dilQculty 
provionsly encountered, but this new method 
puts tho alcohol into the blood at a point 
beyond the liver. 

A NEW VJ.CCINB 

' A goat iisauo vacciQfi has been invented by 
Me. J. B. Soddow. a Senologut. Tho vaccine 
was aduiinistered by Mr. S. N. Sen. Veterin- 
ary Assietant Surgeon, Siliguri, to 392 cowe 
and huQaloes sunering from tbo rinderpest 
tyidetnio in the Merry View Tea Bsiaio lu 
Tcmi. As a result of it these animals (ally 
rocovered although there was n reaction in 
a certain number of cases. 

STEXULISATION IN OEBMANT 
Tbo Tiiwa' Berlin correspondent aays that 
in the first year since tho introduction of 
tho now law to prevent tho transmission of 
hereditary disease. 50.211 persons havo been 
sterilUcd in Germany including 9,219 in 
Dresden uud G, 550 in Berlin. 

A MATEBNITY WABD 

Rai Bahadur Kammchand, V-L-C., hsa 
announced a donationof Ba. 15,000 for tho 
construction of a maternity ward in the 
Zcaaaa IIo^pltal. Pesh.awar. at a poblio 
meeting convened by tho Peshawar District 
Coainutteo of the Silver Jubilee Fund. 


CaiEDBEN’8 rOOD 

That milk is an exceptionally vnluablo 
food duiing tho whole period of the growth 
of children ns it contains high quality proteins 
and ift iich in lime and phosphorous is well 
tlluslcalcd in an article in the Oullcok To-Day 
by Sir Fredenc Govvland Hopkins. He says : 

“Tho composition and qualities of milk, 
repicsenting as they do Nature's own effort 
toptovide a food complete in itself, support 
the modem claims concerning the complexity 
of nutniioDol needs. Of the many factors 
that recent research has revealed as essential, 
all or nearly all are contained in it. Its 
qualities are doubtless specially adjusted to 
the period of growth, but giowth docs not 
cease with infancy. In later periods milk can 
only coDstiiuto a portion of tbo diet, but 
it adds eomctbing of quite special value. 

TAP WATEB FOB BQEDMAT18U 
“Common tap water has now been proved 
to bo as dficacjouB in the treatment of 
rbeumalisxD as tbo waters of any Continental 
or British spa. This astonishing discovery, 
says tbo llouthly DuUeiin of the Leaguo 
of Red Cross Society, has boon made by 
a group of doctors working for three years 
on 270.000 patients at tho British Bod Cross 
CUnio (oc Bheumatiein. 

" It is not tho chemical proyvertves of water 
that count in tho alleviation of rhoumatism," 
say tbi^ doctors, '* but the manner in vvbioh 
tbo water is applied. Wo havo used Vichy 
water in tho Aix method (a siuglo jet directed 
forcefully on to the pain centre) and Baden- 
Baden and London water m that method 
and tbo icsults in all cases were identical.” 
It 13 now quite clear that nny rheumatic 
person can bo successfully treated with local 
water in h» own town. 

BUtTISU MEDICAL AB80CIATI0N 

With n view to make Britain a strong 
nation, tho British Medical Association has 
set up a Bi>ocml commitU-c to Uiko a 
medical census. 

An official sUteincnt says that the 
Mmmittea would consider aud report on 
the necessity for the calculation of tho 
physic^ development of the civil poymlation 
nnd the methods to be pursued for this 


CUKRBNCV AND BANKING 


OEGANISED PLANNIKO 
SpcaVing about orRaniscd planning, 
Ur. Walchand Hirncliand saje in an 
interview to the Press' 

\7hatever the mcnla, or the deraerits of 
the national policies, which the different 
Governments are pursuing in regard to 
their respective currencies, they cortainlj 
do not la^ organised planning. 

Englanii, il, » trae, for ooi'Ka.Td vwvposca. 
went off Gold overnight. But, it is 
undeniable that although the decision was 
announced abruptly, every consequential 
step connected with the break from Gold 
was carefully thought of by tho British 
Cabinet beforehand. As a result, no 
sooner England ofRciaUi broke away fiom 
Gold, the Government were able to pot 
tbrongh a series of legislative and adtninis 
trstire measures, calculated to secure to 
England the full benofits ot her break 
from Gold. Similarly, with regard to the 
United States, the devaluation ot the 
Dollar must have been planned and every 
connected step pre determined before Ibe 
devaluatiOQ was announced. The French 
Government is fighting to defend 
the Franc. 

INDIAN COIlBENCy 

“'The danger to the Indian Curreno. in 
rsy opimon, is not imaginary,' declared 
Mr. Walchand Hirachand, the President of 
the Maharashtra Chamber of Commetto, 
in a Press interview. " The menaco to the 
rupee as the result of the American silver 
puichase policj is ical. It may bo that, 
owing to domestic lioubles in Amencft, the 
danger to the Indian rupee may not 
materialise la the immediate fulnre- It 
cannot bo said, however, that India con 
temaan under a false sense of secuiity.” 


The 
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Company has lately put into service on their 
Scotch Espreases two now icstaurant cars 
completed at their Doncaster Works totho 
designs of Mr 11. N. Qresicy, C.B.E., Chief 
UocbaDicaJ Engineer. 

The cars are GS ft. C in. long and ore 
mouated on two four-wheel bogies with 
6 ft din. wheel bases They weigh 
44 twaa. Thfi two cars arc {Lnvshcd ia 
different colour schemes. Passengers are 
proridcd with individual arm-chairs of the 
wing type. The lighting is mainly indirect, 
with concealed lamps behind the window 
capping The floor is covered with Wilton 
carpet over sponge rubber 
All cooking IS done by electricity, the 
equipment including roasting oven, steaming 
oven, grill aod hot water boiler. There ia 
also a boiling range, with six hot piatos 
for frying and boiling, and a 10 gallon 
boiling pan for vegetables. A hot cupboard 
18 provided, two 2 gallon urns and two 47> 
gallon tanks for warm water. All important 
pieces of equipment are furnished w’ltb pilot* 
lamp indicators A mechanical refrigerating 
plant serves tbs pantry and kitchen. 

SAMS ENGINE FOB SO TEAKS 


After a career of 40 years, during which 
she has covcied 760.000 miles, tho most 
historic of the London Midland and Scottish 
Railways 8.000 locomotivos has just finished 
her working life and ts now to be preserved 
at tho Company’s Works at 8t. Kollos. 
Glasgow. The engine was not only the last 
single wheeler locomotive to survivQ in 
public passenger service m Great Britain, 
hnt was also one of tho few locomotives 
surviving of those which took part in thd 
Race to Birmingham in 1888. 


FS.VNCE AND TUB GOLD STANDARD 
The first piece of gold coin issue announced 
by_ IL Flandin recently was formally 
Mined at tho French Mint by the Minister of 
Finance m tho presence of a hundred gnests. 
The motive of the issue, it was emphasised. 
Was to demonstrate France’s faith in gold 
and the determination to remain on tha gold 
standard. 

Coins to the vojuo of £17,000,000 will ba 
minted m 1035. 


GERiiUH RAILWATB 

A special tram has been fitted out to carry 
a small party of film cameramen and other 
technicians who will travel the length and 
breadth of Germany on tho permanent way 
in order to film the German Railways in 


jlu» S.IOV8 win lorm part of the film 
“The Steel Animal” which is now bem^ 
^da to celebrate the centenary of tho- 
Oerman Railways, which falls this year. 
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AN AUEBICAN ON INOUN PAINTINGB 
Prof. W. Norman Brown, Professor of 
Ssns'krifc in the University of PecnsyUivnia 
and Curator of Indian Art m the Pennsyl 
Tama Museum of Ait, m the course of a 
Press interview prior to his departure for 
New York, after nine months’ tour m 
India, said : 

I came to study the early IVestem 
Indian School of Miniature Poioitug on 
hehalf of the American Council of Learned 
Societies. I have studied and photo 
graphed cxacoplca of pauntiogs at Ahmedo,- 
bad, Patna, Baroda, and adjoining Jain 
centres. Most of the paintings I have 
photographed are hitherto unknown to 
scholars. 1 also found examples of this 
stylo of painting used in Sbaivite texts. 
I further trace a steadily grow log relation* 
ship between Indian stylos of p.'imtiog and 
Persian styles imported between tbo 12tb 
and Ifth centarios in my colloctioos. 

Tho Goverament of India had given their 
permission to bogin oicavation woik in Smd. 
which had been sponsored by tho American 
School of Indian and Iranian Studies and tbo 
Museum of Fine Arts in Dostoo. 


QAUA IN LONDON 

DesMibing Gama’s great challenge in 
London and the way' he brought down the 
great wrestlers of Europe, a correspondent 
writes : 

Now Gama had fairly estahlishcd his 
position as a champion and on his return 
to London, Dr. Bowland, the famous 
wLCstIcr of America, had accepted his 
diolicDgc for a stake of £250. In the first 
round, Gama brought dow n his opponent in 
less than 10 minutes and m the second round 
within 7 minutes. Gama hero states that 
the European method of wrestling differs 
from that in India. Hero they have to 
dgbt in two rounds to decide n contest. 
Now Zibysco accepted Gama’s challenge, 
who, as every one m India knows, was one of 
tbo toughest of Gama's opponents as be 
was almost a giant. Gama at once brought 
him down and tbo fight lasted 8 hours. 
Zibysco tried bis utmost to get up but Gama 
kept him down thioughout tho fight and 
Ibo fight was at last abandoned as Zibysco 
said he bad grown quite tired and wanted 
rest but be Dovcrcame up fora return flgbt 
ns be bad said. The Exhibition Com'mittcei 
therefore, presented Gama the belt of the 
Cbampioa. of the World. 


MB. •MDBDL DBV 

It is learnt that the Boy al Society of Arts, 
Londoo, have conferred their title of fellow- 
ship on &Ix. if. C. Dey, a.b.c.a. (London), 
U.C.S.B., Priacip.il, Go> emmeat School of Act, 
Calcutta, being one of tho few Indhaos who 
bnvobcon honoured with this distinction up 
till now. Mr. Dey IS perhaps the only Artist' 
in Bengal whose cccatuo genius is recoguizod 
outside India and by a Society which ranks 
foremost in the field of Arts and Crafts 
in England. 

Bom in 1895, Mr. Dcy has within tbo 
short space of tO years gono beyond tho 
Uimts of what is not so common. In the 
prime of his youth, ho went to Ixindoa and 
received his earlier education in the Univer- 
sity College there. Then proiuptod by an 
innate aptitude tor Art, bo was very modi 
drawn tosUidying the subject scnouslyatid 
Bubscqucutly devoted bis time and energy 
to m.astcring it in the. vveil known Art 
Societies of London, France, Germanya 
America and Japan. 


INDUN UOCKBY TEAM IN AUSTHALIA 
Hailed by all who have seen them as tlio 
greatest exponents of bockuy who have ever 
visited Australia and New Zeland, the All- 
India players have commented their tour in 
auspicious manner. All six matches play ed, 
fourio Australia aud two iu Now Zealand, 
bavobecn won by wide margins, and Indians 
liavo scored 84 goals at tho oxpenso of only 
eight. 


— „ V m 11,0 team, 

Mr. Behram Doctor. m.anagiir of the team, 
md that ho was confident that the Indian 
loam could extend any other team in the 
®^J"ljhion of real hockey, 
A should bo ^cn playing on a perfect surface 
with as a dance-floor, and it could show 

TtS'Zi.T '' "»>’ 
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GEBUAN SCIENCE 

We welcome the Reseai'ch and Piogrc*$, 
a quarterly rerjew of German science. It is 
nicely got np and contains valuable informa 
tion on the evolution of science. The issue 
of this Quarterlj, says the Editor, is a 
development which has arisen out of their 
erpcrience with the German tn-monthly 
scientific pubbcation entitled ForscAMiipeH 
und Fortschntie, which they had been 
publishing for the past ten years. The 
journal says: 

“Dntmg recent years scientific circles 
throughont the English-speaking world have 
found it increasingly difficult to keep in 
touch with the work that la being done in the 
vanona fields of scienca throughout G ‘tmany . 
The unfavourable rate of exchange and other 
difficulties of transfer have considerably 
reduced the supply of German scientific 
htcraturo ' in Anglo-Saxon countries.” 
lUuareh and Progress is meant partly 
to fill this gap and at the same tune to 
serve a wider porposc. 

DEATH BAY 

The Death Ray which can spht everything 
is ita way mto atoms is not a dream of 
sovehsts but as almost accomplished fact 
which will play an important patt m the 
next war. says Professor A. M Low, the 
noted British scientist. 

The death ray will render every other 
weapon useless. It will, in fact, put an end 
to war itself, since whole nations could be 
paraljsed within a few minutes by it. 

Airplanes would be equally helpless 
Those that are piloted by men wonld bo 
immediately rendered pilotless and fall 
to destruction. 

But in the future, torpedo planes 
operated by wireless will bo the principal 
means of aerial attack, and it will be 
necessary to use wirclc^ to combat them. 

The development of the death ray 
wui mark the completion of the mecbaois- 
mg of war. ilati will have to take a 
scat to machmes and wireless waves. 
rSOF. ALBEET EINSTECf 
The Frankhn Modal has been awarded to 
Lrofo^r Albert Einstein for bis work in 
rae field of relativity and to Sir Ambrose 
Fleming for his work in wireless research. 


“bhakta NANDANAB" 

According to Mr. Omalev, special 
representatiie of As-andas Classical Talkies, 
*' Bbakta Naudanar ”, which is shortly to ha 
released in Madras, promises to be a 
BQperb piece 

Mr. Omalev says “Each member of the 
production from the star down to the lowest 
workman has competed with each other to 
make Bhakta Nandanar a picture that 
India should well be proud of. And no one 
has endured and given more to make 
the picture a success than Sreemathi 
B. B Sundarambal. Her songs, as they have 
been rendered in the film, are so beautiful 
that they carry one away from the realism 
of one's surroundings into the spirit of the 
song I have never seen anyone either in 
Hollywood or lo India who has so completely 
QDderstood and entered into the spirit of 
tbe role." 

Maharajapuram Visvanathier, though 
this was bis first venture os an actor, has 
performed well tbe role of Vedbiyar, and as 
a musician he has outdone himself. 

Mr. OmaJev and bis friend Mr. E. Duugon 
have beeo technical advisers to Mr. M. L. 
Tandon. tbe well known Director, who has 
already made a name m Tamil pictures. 
bdddua'b life in film 

A movement is on foot in Ceylon for 
filming tbe life and teachings of Lord Baddha 
and producing a sound picture for free 
exhibition m all parts of the world. 

The cost of its preparation will be met by 
donations from Buddhists m all parts of the 
world willing to defray its expenses. The 
exhibition of the picture will be entirely 
free and the same wiU be made available to 
thoM willing to exhibit it in any part of the 


xiiiw lauxAN company 
Mr. M. Bbavnani. who has to his credit 
quite a large number of popular silent and 
Wkie Mms (V^atsena. Afdal, Gay Cavalier, 
the ^ or Maxdoor) has left the Ajanta- 
Cmetone from April last and m now 
independently producing taBies under the 
name of Bhav nam Productions. 

Shooting of this first picture " 

^ted ^wapna Sway-amwL) haf CSy 

•tth.WaialIo..etonaSi 
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iUlOMOBiLtS 


Aviation 


INDUN MOTOR CAR INDTJSTIIT 
It is undorstoocl that at a mcctine of 
interested capitalists held at Bombay, Sir 
U. VisAesNaiaja outlined the schome for an 
automobile factory m India. The only two 
places in India for the location of the 
factory are Boiuba> and Jamshedpur. Only 
in these two places aie the necessary raw 
inateiial and skilled labour readily avail- 
able. It is likelj the factory may bo located 
in Bombay as a beautiful site in Sewri is 
available. The capital required for tho osta 
blishment of tho Pactorj on lines proposed 
hy the exports is estimated to bo about 
Es. 150 lakhs inclusive of the working capital. 
To begin with, it le proposed to raanufac- 
turo only twotypes of motor vehicles at the 
factory, namely, u pleasure car of a standard 
size most suitable for Indian conditiooe and 
likely to meet with the hugest demand, and 
n ono and a half ton lorry chassis to bo 
built up as n bus. tiuck or lorry. 

The experts arc of opinion that there is a 


WORLD RECORD FOB PASSENGER PILOT 
With his total of 8,000 hours carrying 
passengers m tho City of Sydney between 
Brisbane and Sydney, Mr. T. R. Young has 
achieved a world record for a simple pilot 
m a single piano. 

What is more, this airman who is Queens- 
land born and Australian trained, has never 
had an accident during his grand total of 
6,780 hours of passenger flying. Hohasbeen 
late on his nin only 6 times and then on 
account of bad weather conditions. Some 
of his taxi feats between times are classic. 
On ono occasion ho started from South 
West Queensland and after dropping a 
passenger and landing at threo other inland 
towns, floishcd up at Cloncurry, 950 miles 
from his start. 

His Comp.vny, the New England Airways, 
has a million miles of commercial aviation to 
its credit, much of it blind in lain and dust 
storms . but so accident so far mars its record, 
states Auttral News. 


market ill India for a local output of 10,000 
pleasure cars and 5,000 lorry diassis per 
annum. It is, therefore, proposed to restrict 
tho output of the proposed factory at Sewri 
to 10 cars and 5 trucks a d.iy at the 
beginning, gradually incrc.'ising it to 80 cars 
and 15 trucks per <Iiy. 

MOTOR \KlllCLES RULES IN MADBAS 
The Madras (tovcrnmcnl have publihbcd 
tho n{><>rt of the Committee npxwlntcd to 
advise the Govi'nimcnt about tho revision 
of tho Madias Motor Vehicles Rules framed 
under tho Indian Motor Vehicles aAcI. 1914. 

To niininiiHO inconvctiicncc. tho Commit- 
too suggests that all licences for a jioblic 
Ecrvico vehicle should be obtainable at tlio 
oRice oT tholMstrict Superintendent of Folico. 

Tho majority of tho members arcbf opinion 
that the iloniands of trnflic will best bo 


JtEW HANGAR FOR IfARAOHI 


Among tho many notablo additions to bo 
mado to tho Karachi Airport by tho 
doTomment of India in tho near future, tho 
most important ono is llio proposed 
construction of a huge hangar, suflicient to 
accommodaic tho Imperial Airways’ giant 
air-lmers, which have so far bocii housed in 
n mammoth airship hangar helonging to tho 
nntish Air Ministiy ami built originally to 
'accommodato tho ill-fatcd E-loi 


, .. . “‘A'A'A'-cii ai a aisLinco 

of one mile from Urn Civil Aerodrome of the 
Imperial Airways, and Indian Tinns- 
Conlinontal Air,, a) ■’ iJ.mc. „o ilr.,ggcd tlioic 
TiH.t.oublo,,.!! 


supplied In free compotition between buses, 
and consider it Kcncmlly nndcsimblo to 
presciibc in the poimit the route over which 
a vehicle may ply for hire. This view is not 
accA'iiteel hy the representative «f the Indian 
Eoids .and Transport Development Associa- 
tion (Mr. J. E. U. Sorby). the President of 
the Kislna District Bonid: the lUja of 
Chcllapalh. and Mr. A. B. Sbetty. oi.IaAL 


An.criun ™taj 
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IN^MDARa’ DEPOTATIOJI 
The Mairaa Inamdars' deputation, which 
•Ras led by Sir Mocbella Raniachandra Rao, 
waited on H. E. tho Viceroy at on 

June 12. The Deputation amplified tho 
views expressed in the Memorandum already 
submitted on behalf of tbc Inamdars and also 
submitted a copy of le,;al opinion obtained 
from Counsel in England. His Excellency 
said m reply : 

The printed ilemorandum is n tail and 
luud document. The legal opinion of 
Counsel you have now put in and your 
'erlxil conicrs-ations will, I am sure, help 
me greatly in deciding what is a \er\ 
important, and I ivin sure you will agree, 
a 'Cry complicated (luostion. Because of 
this very complexity and importance you 
"ill not expect rao to gi'e yon considered 
or Jmal reply tow. 

Conslitntiou.\r and legal issues of great 
importaneo arise .ind IXis Excellency assured 
the Deputation tb.it he would 6p.ire no ikuhs 
to amio at a dMision after duo consideration 
of all the material they have supplied 
_ LIND UORTOtOE BANES IN UADOAS 
Mr. T. Austin, I.G.S.. Registrar of Co 
opcnitiTO Societies, Madras, m an article m 
tho Imlmn Co operahie /let inc, pleads for an 
ratonsiie and effectivo w-nys of prupagamU 
for the economic uplift of tho agriculturist. 

As tho land mortgage bank does 

not reJi'eni tho agriculturist forthwith 
from hia lndebt<^lDces but only relieves Ins 
burden by transferring his indebtedness on 
to itM^lf and providing Lira with facilities 
for liijuiAvtiug It ID driblets, it will 
obviously bonclit only the prudent ryoL If 
be would get tid of his debts, he has to 
practice thrift m every direction, eschew all 
unpfTxluctiTe debts in hm trati>.vclioDS and 
ma^e every endeavour to incree.'sy his 
earnings. Tho borrower from a land 
mortgage Isvnk ahonlil aI«o stop all further 
ui.prvduclive debts until the loan from the 
trad mortg.vge bank h.-vs been cleared. Ad 
attempt to m«til tbis-iiieahas been made 
0) the land mortgage bonks tu this 
by obta.iiiug an undoctakiog from 
‘be borrower to the effect that he 
»ould incur no further dobU until 
be loan from the land mortgage bank 
been discharged. 


KEItVLA L-tBOCB COSFEREhXE 
Tho first Kerala Labour Conferenco met at 
Calicut OR May 27 under the presidency of 
Miss Maniben Kur.v of Bombay. The 
Confcrcoco passed resolutions conJemuing 
tho India Bill as a means to cousolid.ite 
British Imperialism 

2. Reiterating m principle the constitu- 
tion for frets India os formulated by tho 
Trade Union Congress at Cawnporc , 

3. Demanding the unconditional relc.nse 
otM N Roy 

4 Condemning tbc action of tho 
Oovernment of India for banning various 
labonr organisations in Bomb.iv and Calcutta ; 

5 Congratulating tho Congress Socia- 
lisU for putting up a fight within the 
Congress on beh.ilf of the exploited masses ; 

C Bopiag for ooo T. U C. for tho 
entire Indian working classes . 

7 Declaring tho parlmmcutary activity 
of the National Congress to bo stenie and 
calling on tho le.vUrs to utilise tlio Icgista. 
lures for tho development of the tnorcnient 
for oalional freedom , 

s Expressing the opinion that a policy 
of pure economuiu was absolutely disastrous 
to tho Indian working class and condemning 
all those opposing tho workers iwrticiiiating 
10 the struggle for nition.al freedom and 

9. Supporting anti war proiugauda. 

LEI80BB— THE TV8K OP THE FCTCIIE 
" The new conception of industry to which 
we are all rapidly coming is, that U has a 
triple duty — to the consuming puhhc to 
its proprietors, and to lU workers.” wnto« 
lord Trent in /ndiutriof Wtl/are. 


io ino public a firm must gno eooJ 
value, to Its proprietors it must secure a 
readable return on their investment, and 
to lU workers a fair reward for Ihcir labour 
.Vndafoir reward is not a raimtnnm weekly 
wage ando dog-a life, but an agreM wage 
the best loosible chance in life 
that freedom, good health. oduialionaJ 
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BOOKS RECEIYEO 


K GOYERliJQR'a SPEIICII 
Odo cannot be a public servant for 41 
>ears coming 


into touch with 
diverse tvpcsot men. And Mr. Kiucniil in 
his reniinisccncea (Blackwood) haa some 
very intcicsting things to say of the 
nianv men, great and faniall, it was bis lotto 
come in contact with. Writing of 
Lord Noitheotc. Goveinor of Bomba> he 
records a delightful story • 

On the occasion of his visit to Rajkot. 
Lord Northcoto came primed with speeches 
written by the Private Secretary to the 
Governor, and as he had an excellent 
memory ho iccited them with grace and 
distinction. On one occasion, however. 
Fate was too much for him. He began a 
speech and for ftvo minutes epoko well 
and clearly. Then suddenly lio began, a« 
it seemed to me, to talk disconocctcd 
rubVish, and this ho continued to do until 
he sat down. I looked round the hall, but 
everyone’s face was rigidly set and I 
vaguely wondered wbethor I hod gone mad. 
Then an Indian oQlcial got up and rc.'id a 
Gujarati translation of the speech. This 
1 could follow and it mado perfect sense. 
It was not until a day or two later that 1 
solved the nddto. His Excellency had 
liocD given a speech to learn by tho 
P. S. G., but somehow tho pages hod got 
inUcd up. Tho unsuspecting Governor 
imd learnt tho p.aragraphe in the wrong 
order and sO had made the iinintelligblo 
oration that I had heard. When 1 asked 
my friends why they had sat with such 
' unsmiling faces, it transpired that they 
bod also thought that they hod suddenly 
gone nnul, 

INDIA’ft rOVEBTV 

Prof. B. V. Narayanaswnmi Naidu, of 
tho Annamalal University, observed in (ho 
course of n lecUiro at tho tho South Indina 
Vaisy a Association at Mnilras: 

" The fumlamental tact behind all tho 
I>olitical ferment of to-day m India is 
the poverty of tho nia'^scs and this poverty 
can be removed only by tho improvement of 
agricuUuro. tlio fostering of industries, the 
development of the transiKirt system in 
n.Uioniil interests, the reduction of the high 
cost of tulmilllftJnitinn lliroTir-n In.1. ..4: 


Sbakespbare’s Twelfiti Nionf. Edited 
by R. K. Tivvari. M.A., LL.D. Sahaya 
Brothers, Lucknow. Conhains a general 
and special introduction, marginal notes, 
paraphrase side by side with correct text, 
critical and explanatory notes, examination 
questions with anavvers, etc., etc., and is 
specially designed for tho use of students. 

TnE«“ Indian Who’s Who,” Yoshanand 
& Co. Graham’s Building, Pavsi Bazaar 
Street, Port. Bombay, Price Rs. 3. A 
Reference Book of this nature was very, 
badly needed by Newspapers as well as by 
students of Politics and Businessmen, and 
the book under notice admirably satisfies 
the need. It covcia over 2,500 biographies 
and is profusely illustiated. 

MoTBEna OP THE Faitiipdl. By Syed 
M. n. Zaidi. Calcutta. A discourse on 
Polygamy with a biograplucal sketch of the 
times of Muhammad, refuting the allega- 
tions of the non-Muslims against them and 
the Prophet himsclL Price 118.2. (Available 
of G. A. Natesan iL Co., Madras.) 

Ancient India and Indian Civilization. 
By Paul Masson-Ourscl and QtlieiB.'’!^gaa 
Paul. Trcnrh Trubner & Co., London. 
(Availab)o of G. A. Natesan ds Co„ Madras, 
Price Rs. 15-12.) 

niRTouy OP Political Thought from 
Ram Mohun to Dayanand. By Biman- 
^han Majumdar, U.a., University of 
Calcutta. 

A OuupsE OF Gautama Buddha. By 
T With Introduction by 

Luang Vudhisara Nctinati. Singapore. 
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The League and the Abyssinian Crisis 

Bt Mb. M. K. NAMBYAR. I.I.M {Lond.). Btn at law 


E vents have been moving fast in the 
Italo'Ab} ssinian drama. 

When August came, thee} ea of tbo world 
weie turned to Genova to stop tbo war 
clouds gathering in Ab}ssmia. On tho 3id 
of that month*. tho Council of tho League 
of Kntiona met. ^ ft juvsacd resolutions 
reiwrted to he noceptablo to both Abjssioia 
and lUljeVThp Emperor of Absesima cabled 
his^gratiriule to the Council, and eierjono 
breathed a sigh of relief that a grave 
IntcrnAtional crisis that threatened tho peace 
of Enropc, had been tided over b> the wisdom 
and statesmanship of the League Couacii. 

Vet, there was hardly any reason for 
this early optimism. When the Concili 
ation Commission was set up by the Council 
to decide tho disputes between the two 
States, the terms of leferenco were sneb 
04 Mere capable of being interpreted as giving 
jurisdiction to that tribunal to enter into 
questions of sovcieignty over particnlar 
stretches of territory. The Commission then 
Mould have been seized of the substance of 
the contention between tho parties, and 
perhaps able to settle it, if the dispntant 
States were onsious to avoid resort to force. 
But IWj- denied that authority to the 
Commission. And she succeeded in her 
claim. ibe . Council of the LcagDc 
definitely ruled that the scope of the 
referenco did not warrant the bringing 


into the discussion of frontier delimitation, 
or frontier incidents other than the Ual 
Ual incident witbin tho ' orbit of the 
Commission’s work 

By itself the tJoI Ual episode hardly 
bad anj significance Such frontier inci* 
dents are not uncommon in the leJations 
of other States. But they rarciy threaten 
the peace of the world. They aie 
susceptible of settlement by well known 
rules of State responsibility in International 
Law . and the arbitration tribunals that arc 
usually set up to decide such claims hare 
only to find the delinquent party 
and Gv the measure of reparation. 
The dispute in the main is a 
legal dispute, and is generally settled 
by payment of damages or by any other ' 
suitable means of atonement. But it must 
have been fairly certain that any decision 
by the Commission of the Ual Ual incident 
would hardly settle the dispute between 
Italy and Abysainia. 

For. the outstanding contentions between 
thotnoSUtesare much more complex than 
the minor incident m Ual Ual. Italy had 
gainednpiotcctoratein Abyssinia in 18S9 ; 

It was subsequently repudiated by the 
Emperor. A war was the result. The battle 
of Adoaa ended in a treaty, and Italy was 
fuelled to renounce the protectorate 
Italy eon never forget nor forg.ye her defeat. 
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To ilfiy, Italy ia strong an<l iiawcilul. Her 
\oIca is dominant in the Coun-,cla of Europe. 
Her iiir toroo made history when her Armada 
flow tho Atlantic and back. Sho bclicrcs in 
Uio strength of her arm and is frankly 
contemptuous of foreign help. She Ima 
perfected tho tochnuiuo of modern 
organisation in warfare. Sho has made no 
secret of her impciialistic ambitions. Other 
Poweis ha\o had thoir days of coloniz.itioa. 
Sho must nosv ha\o hers. And Ahyssmia 
is the only country in Africa free from 
European domination. 


Tho Ual Ual incident la^ , therefore, hut 
at tho friiigo of the problem. Should the 
European Powers and the Xio.iguo resist 
Italian ambitions of expansion in Abyssinia » 
That ^Ta8 tho crucial question, essentially 
capable only of a political and not a legal 
solution. Abyasima is weak, and anti 
dihivian in her methods of military equip, 
mont. Unless the Great Powers make up 
theic minds to hasten to her icscuc. 
Abyssinia's* geographical position may not 
arail her long. 


It is. therefore, significant to noto 
how tho League handled tho dispute. 
It restricted tho Commission’s jarisdiction 
only to tho Ual Ual incident and postiwncd 

to September tho general examination 
of tho Italo-Elhiopian relations. But 
prior to the mooting of the League it 
wr« announced that tripartite negotiations 
between .Franco. Great Brtain and lUly 
bo hcl.1 i„ Pari. the looi 

Ttooly to tocll.tato solution of the d.,p„to, 
md those would ho tcohnicslly «,™„to 
(ion, tho Loasoo, That U to say. 
Loagoo oonoernod .t„U v.,ih tho minor 
riusclo and lott tho core ot th. . n. 
lor di„lom.tio sottlomont hy 000.^ , 

,Mwccn tho threo Croat Pow;L"?ho‘“::r, 


dispnto was reserved to tho League ; and tho 
polUic.al diBputo to outside diplom.acy. 

Those who, tlicreforo, pin their faith on tlio 
League of Nations to preserso perpetual 
peace would no doubt bo perplexed at tho 
turn of events. All ticaties cntcicd into 
l>> the High Contracting Parties, to tho 
Covenant inconsistent with tho terms 
thereof are expressly stipulated to bo 
Rubjcct to the terms of the Covenant. 
The Covenant has clabor.ito clauses witli 
a view to interdict war as an impossible 
adventure Within tho fiamework of tho 
Coven.ant, all disputes nro made capable of 
Holution. The Statute of tho Permauent 
Comt, the Optional-compulsory clause therein 
and the Genoial ActIo.vve no loop-holes for 
interstate disputes to escape beyoud tho 
ambit of tho League's authority. Tho man 
m the street would no doubt,'* therofore, 
wondei why the League accepted -for 
adyudication only tho shadow and not tho 
substance of tho contention in tho Italo- 
Abyssmian dispute. 


- — oounci 

moclmg wero tolly .war. „( n. 

^008 Of Its resolutions. Mr. Eden, th, 
Bntrsh MioUtor, brmrdrirst in Loodm. 

W„l,.y„..,„od the day by which ortho, 
tho noEotml.ooB ....t socoood. or ol.o th, 
^««cil W .11 have to di.ohargo the obligation, 
irlaoodopoo rt by tho Ooicnaot. Thero b 
.0 ,00.1.00 ot .hirtiog tho drincolty 
00 ot moro mKiorcococo in tho d.Iatorj 
manosuvres. ' '' 


»l.n„w,odgod,y 'dilatory „.„ro “':. " 
rroo. tho wisdom Mr. Eden , 

M.W1 sponsoring tho ,amo. Tho Lon 

»ndT«r '000 tho is: 

and took refuge m procrastination. 

Tho Three Power Conference, howm 
ha. proved abortivo, u„,y .■», not will 
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to !vccci)fc mcro economic concessions in 
Abjssioia. What her minimum demanda 
were she did not care to formulate in the 
course of the discussions. But the world has 
no illusions about Italian professions of noblo 
and humanitarian mission in Abjssini^ 

The breakdown of the Tripartite talks has, 
therefore, resulted in a grave and anxions 
situation. ltal]‘ has made no secret of 
her preparations of war. And if she 
resorts to war— ? The crisis is pregnant 
with potentialities. 

But the centre of interest has now shifted 
ag.un to Geneva. The Council of the League 
is due to meet on 1th September And the 
British Cabinet has endorsed the declaration 
of the Foreign Secretary that it is conscious 
of the Covenant obligations, and ' certainly 
intended to uphold them '. 

Bat wo c.innot forget the past. 

. When the territorial integrity of China 
was riolatod, tho Council was acluall> 
sitting in 8e«ion in Pans. Tho Chinese 
delegate brought the giave menace to 
the integrity of his country to the 
notice of .tho League. The Council did 
nothing and adjourned. China was insistent 
and invoked seieral articles of the 
CoNcuant. The result is a matter of 
hiatorj. AH that China could Anally 
obtiiawas awordj >crdict of disapproval 
of Japanese action after Manchuria bad 
been transformed into the protectorate of 
ihiachokuo. The Great Powers, including 
Bntmn, refused to embroil themselves in the 
fisht in the Far East. Mr. Stimson, the 
American Secretary, alone sent a note of 
protest to China, and Japan enunciating 
doctrine of non recognition of temtory 
aoluirod m violation of tho Covenant and 
the Pact of Paria, and the League later 
adopted the same. But Japan snapped her 


fingers at the League and left it, and 
Manchukuo to day is a fait accoutpU, 

Will history repeat itself in the Italo- 
Ab^ssmian dispute? Will the League’s 
inaction in tho present tension be the same 
ns in the past ? 

It requires no prophet to answer the 
question. If Italy is detcrnimcd to lesort to 
war to vindicate her claims on Abyssinia, tho 
Lc<igue cannot stop her without imperilling 
its ou n existence. 

There are grave reasons, indeed, which 
forbid coercive action against a Covenant* 
breaking State Tbete is fiist the 
impediment of the rule of unanimity which 
renders it impossible to adjudge a State 
guilty of aggression without its own consent. 
Secondly, the intcrpictative resolutions 
adopted by tlie Second Assembly have made 
it plain that it is the duty of each member 
of the League to decide for itself whether a 
breach of tho Covenant has been committed. 
LasUy, it has been authoiitatively laid down 
ID the Note of December let, 1025, addressed 
by the three Powers Gieat Britain, France, 
and Italy, to the German Delegation on tho 
occasion of tho signing of tho Treaties of 
Locarno, that in applying tho sanctions 
under Article XVI, a State need cooperate 
only to an extent which is compatible w ith its 
inihlary situation and takes its geogiaphic.al 
position into account. Theio can hardly 
be any doubt that if the worst should 
happen and the League should, attempt 
to operate its coercive machinery, it will 
result in the humiliating spectacle of a 
house divided against itself, in which every 
member SUto will be perfectly competent 
to take sides m tho threatened conflict. 

Tlie League of Nations, the Statesmen 
know, u not omnipotent. It has its, own 
..^^fnlnes» in spheres leos sensational than 
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Inlemational conflicts. But it iliaws both 
its susleBance and strength only from the 
cooperation of its constituent units. It is 
bouudf therefore, to icllect the chances and 
changes of interest of the Big Powers whoso 
will the smaller States canot alToid to ignoic. 
International Govcrnnicnt is yet impcifect. 
Ills well to realize the limitations of the 
League, rather than place too great faith 
in its cilicaey. 

For. the ultimate luohlem of intcinntional 
iclations iath.it all disputes arc iDcaii.ahlc of 
legal adjudication and ail adjudications luc 
InoApahlo o! legal entoiccnicnt The causes 
that she tiso to war are goneially those 
which aro not Gusccptiblc of cas} solnlioo b\ 
application of accepted canons of inter 
national law. Tcnitonal adjustments, 
frontier dcliiuilations, colonial ezjMiisions 
cannot always bo settled by log.tl rules 


Dijilomacy and negotiations must, therefoie, 
come to tbo tcscuc. The Le.igue by its 
constitution consecrates stability and 
btatus quo ; it is essentially static in 
conception and legalistic in outlook. It 
lacks Uio machinery to adapt its government 
to the dynamic impulses in a changing 
world. Tbo logical outcome of any attempt 
to enforce its coeiciio pioccss can only 
be armed intervention in such conflicts in 
which member States would bo arrayed 
against member States, icsnlting possibly 
IQ a world conilagiatiou. Tho Holy Alliance 
adopted a moio or less siimlav technuyue 
of action. And it clashed. If .Uui Gicat 
Powers nio flim in t!>o cause of peace and 
will not toleiato Italian .iggrcssion at any cost, 
Abibsioiun integrity may still bo picbctved 
and War avcitcd; but if they hcsltuto, tho 
League cannot baso Abybsinia. ' 


The Political Significance of India 


By COtiONEL T. P. O'DONNELL 


T he political bigniric.iucc of lndi.t nt the 
present moment is world wide. It 
is the connecting link between tbo imbroglio 
in Ibo Far East and the menacing wur 
clouds m tbo West. 

A few years back tho Anglo JHiunchC 
alliauco terminated. Most people thought ut 
tho time that this was due to a Hgoiricant 
deference to Amcrunn public opinion. 
Krgotiaiious were being t.irricd on with 
tegatd to tho tolo»s.d war debts which 
England owed to America, and the cessation 
of an allLanco with AmerK.Va publicly 
proclaimed foe might bo Bupposod to create a 
more i-ongcnwl atmo*j>hero for Iboho 
negotutiona. Nothing could Im* further 
from tho truth. .Is a m.^ltcr of fact, 
there is l<ing waged you now 


a iisc.li auu economic l>ui,>ycvu 

Engbuid imd Ainciica more insidious hut 
none Ibo less moio bitter Ilian llio bloody 
bhiunWcsof tbo Flandeis b.atUo fields. Tho 
termioalion of tho Anglo-Jap-incse allianco 
caused a good deal of estrangement and eien 
anger in Japan. A direct attu-k was m.ido 
on Iiidi.i'8 Inide. Tho Indian Government 
retaliated with piolubitivo tarillB. and tho 
Homo Government proceeded to btrengthen 
tho naval base at Singapore. Tlio re.il 
cause of the sudden change of tho 
orienUlion of BriliKb policy in the Far Eio-t 
«:ia Ini*. nceloctcd for a 

definite lapprocbemenl tow.uds Ilutbia 
ImmcdMlcI/ iilUr tl.o »»r, nn.,u and all 

.1 .(o,.! for „a. 

Gradnally thins, thnnued, Tha Soviat 
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Government was recognised, commercial 
relations were established, and Russia, with 
the support of England, became a member of 
the League of Nations. Within the past 
twelve months an nirangemcnt has been 
made with liashmir by which the Indian 
Government has taken over the defence and 
protection of a hvrge slico of the Northern 
Frontier. For the first time in tlic histor> 
of India, Dntish and Russian bayonets are in 
close pioumity on her borders. Obviously 
an enemy on tho door step is much more 
formidable than an enemy thousands of miles 
away, and a friendly Russia far outweighs 
the disadvantages of a hostile Japan. On 
the other hand a hostile Russia, with 
a colossal air force and a decisive eupcrionly 
m poison gasQs, both of which make light 
of erstwhile insurmountable obstacles, would 
bo a dibtmcl mcnaco oo the fringes of 
Northern India. 

Moreover, Japan is too busy exploiting 
Cbma to constitute any leal danger to atfairs 
in India, and the Western Powers aio too 
much t.akcnupwitb the present critical 
position of their own aSairs to pay much 
attention to Japan. The latter has grasped 
her opportunity with both bands 

Ultimatum follow s ultimatum, and hapless 
China is forced to submit and obey It 
seemed at one time that a vvae between 
Russia and Japan was inoilable. 
but that danger seems to have 
passed. The Soviet, perhaps, is following 
the old Muscovite policy, which defeated 
Napoleon without striking a blow. A nation, 
which strings itself out too far from its base 
uf operations, invariablj' soilers defeat id 
the long run. 

^Uivbi.-v has Lvtcly concluded an alliance 
with Prance. Italj. France, and Russia 
constitute a very powerful organisation, 
whose main object is to curb, it possible. 


the rapidly increasing po^e"‘r/^f'^COerlir 5 iny.j 
BetneoD those groups stai^sTilngland, whoso 
polio w based on tl^ fu.'^UiT^f ‘Nation^ 
Bnssia has lately joined the'^^Lcaguo of 
Nations, but *is j'u8t~as JikGly..tQ,\utbdra]vv 
again at a moment's notice, as JajKin has 
done. Italy has flouted tho League of 
Nations once bcfoie and will do so again 
when it suits her purpose. Franco and 
England are firm suppoi tors of the League, 
but Germany is still outside the pale. The 
League of Nations is not stioog enough to 
prevent a vrar. In the event of war, what 
side would England take? 

Here again the iiucstion of India plays a 
very' important part. Aocoiding to piesent 
commitments. France has reason to think 
that England would be on her side. They 
ueie allies against Gcimany in the Oicat 
Wai. they nic both hrm supporters of tho 
League of Nations, and apparently thei-e Is a 
definite understanding m case Franco is again 
attacked by Germany. A different question 
arises in case France attacks Germany . France 
IS also led to believe that England would be 
her ally from the consideration of a veiy 
obvious and unpalatable tiuth. Should 
England decide to array herself against 
Franco, Italy, and Russia, India would be in 
a most unenviable position. It would be 
liable to bo attacked ov erland from the East by 
Russia, and with Italy and France in control 
of tho Mcditerianeun, the appioach to India 
from tho West would be a very difficult 
proposition. It appears then that in the 
event of another European conflagiation, 
England, because of India, would be com- 
pelled to throw in her lot with the allies 
against Germany. 

There is another side of the picture, 
however, which gives serious food for 
thought. Germany's power is increasing 
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a.uli. She is uQt Kt strong enough to delegations, of British ei.-servico men have 
uttack, but she is quite strong enough to e\cubceD more enthubiastically received in 
resist any aggiessiou. Ono by one sho baa Geromoy. If a plebiscite were , to bo 
lorn to ribbons the 'jatious items of the ^hea as to which side England should 
Treaty of Versailles. She openl> declaim take m the c%ent of an outbreak of hostilities, 
that het air force is now as strong as that of an orecwhclming maiotity would ho on 


England. She was supposed to hare none 
accoiding to the Treaty. Her standing army 
admittedly amounts to 3G Divisions. It 
piobably could ho easily clouhlcd within 
a >ear. According to the Treaty, she was 
only allowed a foico of police and mihtia 
suflicient for tho piiseiration of mtcrnal 
order. Her navy is ns stiong as she wants 
it to he. Thoold ‘ Millol Europa' poluy of 
tho I^iriaor baa been revived, which coropusod 
the aonoxation of Austria, and an alliance, 
forcible if necessaiy. with the MohamDicihin 
countnes of Turkey, Persia, and Afghanistan. 
Tho pbrn* tor n Berlin Baghdad railw.ry 
have by no means been discarded. Foi 
obvious icasons an ovciland attack on 
India from the West under those dicum 
stances would ho fai more dangcious and 
insidious than an overland atlack b> 
Russia fiom the East, The Mu-.hm 
population of Indi.v U vciy laigcand also 
very iotlucnlial. 

There is anotber coDsideralion which 
would ninko England hesitate to thiou in 
her lot with tbc allies against Gciin.iny. 
Within tlio past twelve months uiosl 
cordial relations h.uo Wen cst.ihlished 
between EusUnd and Geerwanv. Wat 
tiopliics were estliangetl with the most 
Ssoleran ceremonial and comphnienls. A 
Majoi Goiioial, who c.ariicd fame lorhimsclf 
in the Great ^Yar, declared at a public 
meeting m England that * the Germans weio 
bravo men. and good soldiers, and nlwnyn 
shot straight from tho shoulder Dele- 
gations of German evsetview men bare been 
enthusi-isticallj received in England, and 


the side of Germany. 

There is yet one moie consideration which 
would havo a predominating inllucncu as 
j, prcdetccmiuiQg factor in tho choice 
of allies. Although commercial relations 
have been Yestored, the great mass of 
English people look upon Russia with distrust 
and suspicion. Tho present Soviet icghiie 
IS completely nntagonistic to tho avernge 
Britisher's idea of individual ficedom, 
England is dcoiociatic. hut it is a 
conservative democracy, which is poles apait 
from coiuniuoalism. On tbo other band, 
Ocimany has boasted with a coitain amount 
of yubtico that sho has been the solo bulwark 
against the spioad of conimunalibm on tbc 
Contiocnt, and for this sho has tho sympathy 
of tbc British masses. 

It will bo scon then that tbo political 
»igninc,-inco of India stretches fiom tho Far 
East to tho West. Tho question of India 
comes cither directly or indirectly in all 
Dntish relations with fotclgn poweiw, and 
it may bo saul to dominato to a l.ugo extent 
her foreign policy. J,ipan was ab.indoncd 
foe Russuw Fiance ami Italy have a 
l>owcrful lever in iLo Mediterranean to Coicu 
England on to their side. In the lastGie.it 
NYar. tho IJorlin-B.ighdad railway was under 
proccMi of consitaeVion. and Madras w.vs 
shoUed by the Ewnfcii, a German ctuiscr. 
In the event of a Euiopean conflagr.ition in 
the near fuluie. India may foieo England 
to be the only surviving supporter of the 
Ecoguo of Nations. 



The Economics of Road and Rail in India 


BY 

JlR. V. G. RAMAKRISHNA AYYAR 


T he CO ordination of railway and motor 
transport constitutes a problem of 
first rate importance in India to day. ITbo 
total revenue of the Indian Hailwa>s is 
estimated at 100 crores. It is difficult in 
the absence of moie complete statistics to 
calculate the losses caused to therailwajs 
by motor transport, but with available figures 
wo are lu a position to indicate the present 
conditions. Goods traffic docs not appear 
to be so much affected. The N. W Company 
estimates the annual loss of goods traffic 
caused by motor transport competition at 
about 4 9 lakhs. The total loss incuried 
by the railwa}e under present calculation 
18 from 100 to 200 lakhs, t.e , 2 per cent 
of revenue. The light railwajs appear to 
have been most affected. In the Central 
Provinces which have the largest sjstem 
of light railuajg, the railnay revenue had 
begun to fall even before the crisis bad 
started. The (all m revenue on the basis 
of proi inces and companies is as follows : 


BY rnoTINCE. 
Madras 
Bombay 
Bengal 
U.p. 

Punjab 

Bihar and Orissa 
G. P. 

N.-W. Province 
State 


UKUS. 

30’74 

wes 

10 39 
. 19'42 

. S3 67 
6'tM 
. 1675 
0'25 


BY coiiraNizs. 
Bengal Nagpur 
Bcngal-N.-W. 
Eastern Bengal 
East Indian 
G. I p. 

N. •'Western 


LAsns. 
... 14’22 
... 5'00 

... VOO 
... 3001 
... 20 90 
... 89‘00 


BY COMPANIES. LAKHS. 

Madras and S. Mahratta ... 23'61 
South Indian .. IS’50 

Assam Bengal ... 0'S6 

Bombay, Baroda and Ccntial 
India . 35'00 


186’40 


The railwajs have retalmted b> adopting 
technical me.asures — increased speed, open- 
ing of new stations and financial measures 

reductioo of tariffs, creation of return tickets. 
But it must be borne m mind that motor 
transport has brought additional traffic to 
the railways. The transport of petrol, for 
iDstauce, brought 68 lakhs to the railwajs 
ID 1981 32 

The number of motor vehicles has 
mcieased steadily for some jeais. According 
to the Mitchel Kirkness report, while the 
toUl number of vehicles— private oars, buses 
and lorries and motor c> cles— in 1023.24 was 
4?,450, tho number is now over 122 000 
American statistics give the number of motor 
vehicles as over 1G9.000, of which 118,820 are 
private cars. 43.345 autobus, and 12,225 
lorries, or 1 vehicle per 1.883 of the population. 
At (be same time there are 75,123 miles of 
motorable roads m Governor’s Provinces, of 
which 58.983 miles are metalled and 
16,140 mdes unmetalled. The road mileage 
in the different provinces is as follows: 


Madras 

Bomfaaj Presidencj 
„ -Sindh 
Bengal 
U.p. 

Punjab 

Bihar and Orissa 
Geatral Provinces 
Assam 

N,-W. Province 


MILES. 


27,115 

13,400 

163 

3.500 

7,776 

9.940 

3.9G1 

7,535 
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to Us. IG7 lakhs. The maintenance bill has 


Espendvturc on voad wrastcuctioa and 
uplvecp in the Provinces has tended to 
incrciiso ficm 4G7'C lakhs in 1923-2-1 to 
about GlO lakhs at present. Expenditure 
by Provinces according to tho latest 


figures aro : 

DIKIIS. 

Madras 

. 165 

Bombay 

71 C 

Bengal 

.. r>»*8 

U. P. 

65‘8 

Punjab 

. 109‘a 

Bihar andOussa 

6n 

C. P. 

.. 50*3 

Assam 

30*7 

Owing to the fact that 

legulation of 


motor Tolucles is exoicibcd by the Piorinccs 
under tho Devolution Pules of tho Indian 
Motor Vehicles Act (1911). legulation and 
tavation vary very widely. Taics ditfer both 
in regard to rate and incidence and tbc 
authorltioa to whom they are paid — motor 
cars aro hoarily taxed in Madras more 
than in other Provinces. Petrol dues and 
other taxes ropresent 80 i>er cent, of tho 
operation costs of a inotor-hus. vvbeicas tho 
normal ratio is 17 per cent, to 21 per cent. 

With such a variety of conditions, it 
is dilhcult to ascertain tho contnbulion 
inado by motor transport towaids Ibo 
upkeep of tbe roods, but according to 
estimates the total taxes paid by all motor 
transport amounts to 680 lakhs as follows: 

100 lakhs — contivbutioTV to Ibc Central 
Itoad Development Account through 
petrol taxation, 

180 lakhs go to Central lleTcnaps. 

800 lakhs go to tho Provincial and 
local revenue. 

A comparison of the expenditure on the 
road, systems of eight Oovemor’s Provinces 
(i.«.. excluding Burma and N.-W. Frontier 
Province) shows that tbo average 
expenditure on now coastruclion amounted 


incrpnse .1 by about Rs. 90 lakhs. On tho 
other hand, the amount accruing in these 
eight Provinces fiom motor taxation is esti- 
mated at about Rs. GOO l.akbs, of which 
00 per cent, or Rs. 300 lakhs may bo taken 
to represent the contribution of motor 
transport towards expenditure on extra 
manicip.ll roads. 

Tbo whole system of calculation should be 
changed, tho diversity of taxes abolished, and 
the basis of taxation should be simplified. 
All ptoblems connected with road and rail 
competition should be placed in the hands 
of a Central Advisory body (Board of 
Communications) with Provincial Boards to 
assist this central body and Divisional 
Committees to deal in detail with local 
measures of co-ordination ns sub-divisions 
of Provincial Boards. 

THE PROOF OF FRIENDSHIP 

ny 

Mr. harry broicaw 

Just help your friends in trouble, 

And cheer them on tho way, 

'Twill give their Uvea more gladness, 

'Tis well worth while to-day. 

A tear for tho bi-okcn hearted, 

Aword for tho man tliafs blue, 

A helping hand for tho aged, 

Adds strength and couiago now. 

*Tib a httlo thing to offer, 

Jn»t tho light of a quiet smile. 

But tho joy it brings to others 
Will inako the deed worth while. 

Then watch your step my brother, 
Thcro’s sorvico you can do. 

It nuvy be time for action, 

That proves your friendship ti-uo, ’ 



The Machine and the Mahatma 


Bx Mr. J. M. KDMABAPPA. u.a.. pn.D. 


W HY 13 G.aDdhiji opposed to the use 
of m.'ichiuerj ? Tliis is a question 
i^hich 13 ficqucDtly asked by many and 
aosncred indiftercntly by some. But^shen 
we ask the Mahatma himselt it he is really 
agaiQst all machinery, he, in his quiet wa 5 . 
declares : “ How can I bo, when I know 

that even this body is n delicate piece of 
machinerj. I am, however, uncompromis 
ingly against all destructive machinery “ If 
then, one asks, what is destrnctivo 
machinery, be replies . “ What I object to is 

Ibe erase for machinery, not machinery as 
6QCh. The craze is for labour saving 
machinery.” Are labour airing devices 

really bad * Are they destructive, as 

Gandhiji maintains, and if so, in what way’ 
To answer these questions, one must study 
the results produced by such niacbincry id 
countries where they are in use Of all 
countries of the world, it is in America that 
one secs the industrial civilization at its 
height, and in no other country are labour 
aaiing devices used on so large a scale as 
in the United States. It may not be out 
o( place, therefore, to look at some of the 
labour sa\ mg machinery introduced in that 
country, its effect upon American workers 
su'd the consequences to the whole 
economic stiucture. 

DESTROta IXDlVIDtTALITT ASD CUTIATION 
The use of machines is, of course, not new , 
for it has been going on ever sinco the 
beginning of the Industrial Kevolution. But 
it IS only dormg tho last twenty- 
five years th.at labour saving machinery 
has come to be used on a large scale in 
the United States. In the early part 
of this century, the Owen'8 Bottle Machine, 
for instance, was invented. This autopiatio 
7i 


niachiDC gathers the glass, moulds and blows 
the battle at such an estraordinary rate of 
speed that the glass blower has been entirely 
displaced from this section of the industiy. 
By means of this machine one can produce 
2i0 quarter ounce bottles per minute. 
Somewhere between thirty and forty 
thousand highly skilled men were thrown out 
of employment because of this remarkable 
invention Similarly m 1917. there was 
patented and placed in operation the flrst 
machine for making a complete long filled 
cigar m one continuous series of 
operations The introduction of this 
raacbine changed radically the whole process 
of manufactmiDg cigars. As a result, the 
small factory with its skilled cigar-makers, 
catering to the local trade, was soon 
mercilessly wiped out of existence by the 
mass production methods made possible by 
this new invention. The five cent machine- 
made cigar stole the market from its higher 
priced hand made competitors, increasing 
fiom 30 per cent, the total cigar production 
in 1922 to more than GO per cent, in 1980 
The Department of Labour of the United 
Slates Government has estimated that 
during the year 1931, the 3.000.000,000 cigars 
that were manufactured by this machine 
required the services of but 17.000 employers 
whereas more than 38,000 workers would 
have been required had the same number of 
cigars been made by band. Twenty-one 
mm ™ rut on the, r ore, .ration 
by this new invention. 


These are only two isolated instances of the 
introduction of labour saving machines some 
two decades ago and their effect upon small 
Were and workers. The same sort of a 
tlimg has been happening since then in all 
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industries anil human labour has been 
steadily and consistently “fiaved” by 
improved methods and technical devices, 
and articles that were cicated by the 
shill of man’s lingers are now hemg 
pioducedby lifeless machines. Is then the 
Mahatma wrong in maintaining that the 
labour-saving machine ceases to help the 
individual and encroachca upon his 
individuality, that it cripples the limbs of 
man and destroys his ]oy of cieation ? Man 
is made to obey tho machine instead of the 
machine' being made to lessen man’s labour 
By the introduction of labour saviog 
machinery, we are destrojing the matchless 
living machines by depriving them of tbeir 
powers of creation and tho skilful use of 
tbeir organs and limbs , for it is a Law of 
Nature that powers which are not used must 
gradually ccaso to function. 

OPrOETUNlTIES OF EMPLOYMENT 
Further, one flnds that the use of labour 
saving machinery decreases oppoitunitics of 
emploinient. Take the case of modern dial 
telephones and the emplojment of operators. 
By tho end of 1980. one third of tho 
telephones in tho United States weroof tho 
dial tjpo, and since then tho dial system b.as 
been gaining giound rapidly each jc.ar. Tho 
dial typo makes it possible to dispense witli 
tliobervicesofalargo number of operators. 
Had it not been for tlio installation of this 
aiuipment. nearly 70,000 more operators 
would have been required to handlo tho calls 
which wore placed in 19.W Each year 
opiwitunitj for omplojmcut in this field'is 
hecoiping less and less because of the ever 
increasing use of the dual sj stem. Much like 
tho development of tho dial telephone has 
come albo tho introduction of the printer 
telcgrnph. This is helping to replace Morso 
Operators in tolcgraph omces, ip pews 


agencies nnil on tlie railroads. It has been 
cstiin.rtcd that some b,.700 openings for 
employment have now been closed in tho 
telegraph ofliccs alone because of tho 
introduction of this macliino. Another 
recent invention, the teletype, which makes 
it possible for an olTico t j pist to send a 
telegraph message over the telephone wires 
with the skill .and speed of a trained Morse 
Operator renders a telephone station a 
potential telegraph office. Tliis, it is 
reported, is c.ausjng steady increase in 
unemployment among telegraph operators. 

These examples serve to show that tho 
use of labour-saving machinery is not 
c-onftnod only to factories. It is taking place 
oven m mining plants where tho introduction 
of tho coal inathinc has been largely 
responsible for the labour difficulties that 
have become so pionoiinced in tho United 
States 111 the last few years.' Then, again, in 
ngricuUme the tombine, for instance, which 
leaps and thicshes grain in a single operation 
m the large wheat Helds of the Central West, 
has largely supplanted the Army of harvesters 
Mho formerly obt.uned seasonal cmployraont 
m that area. But -because of tho 
wncentrated attention that Ims been given 
during the last two or three decades to 
me hods of mcieasing production in tho 
factory much greater progress I, as been 
mailotheic tlmn clscwhcro. and tho new' 
p^ucUvo policies which nro being laid 

b 10 recovery period more labour 

mSPLiCKB IIDIIAN HlJooi, 

Tbe Ford Motor 1 .., 

^.0.1 o«.n,i.Io ot tUo Iobo„r..ari„g 

IK»«l.tl.t.o.ot.Uoa.rdirati„„of 
n>«hao.8at,„o ot i-roduotion, „od 
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by means of the convejor belt. The great 
jn\ entors of labour sa\ lOg devices do not seem 
to confine themsehes to big machinery alone. 
E^en tools show improvement each jear 
The intioduction of new cutting tools has 
increased speed, and hjdraulic drives and 
feeds have improved output. The two and 
three multistation machine is also becoming 
popular now. In many cases, one man can 
Eov\ mn two machines where ho handled but 
one prior to the introduction of this sjsleni 
and in some cases where one man tends 
only to a single machine, its pioductieo is 
increased to twice as large as before by 
improved adjustments and technical changes 
Amoncan machines of to day are marvels 
not only of automaticity but also of 
productive power. But ns we have already 
seen the more labour saving devices arc used, 
the more workers aie put out of employment. 

Before the economic depicssion. some of 
the workera displaced were absorbed by 
increase m production and some b> new 
industries, but the percentage of woiking 
population 10 factories was all the same, 
steadily on the deciease The depression 
has m.-ide this situation worse , it has foiced 
a sharp curtailing of pioduction and has 
inhibited the financing of new indnstnes. 
Albeit, the machine continues to sujiplant 
tlioworker. Even diuiug the jeaisbctwecn 
1022 to 1929 — the period of high productive 
iictiviti in the United Stvtes, — the number 
of unemplojeJ amounted to over 1.000000 as 
a result of installing impiovcd lahour- 
b.vving lo.nhinery. The prolonged economic 
depression has tiemendouslj incicosod 
nncraplojment since then. And now if 
machines and methods m ludusliy are to 
be so impioved as to make it unncceasarj to 
cmplo) adJitjonol workers to cvpand and 
maintain American economic activities, what 


will happen to the laige aimy of men and 
women woikers displaced by tho laboui- 
saving machinery ? If this is the situation 
m America, — the land flowing with milk and 
honey, — is it any wonder if Gandhiji is 
opposed to the use of labour saving devices in 
a country like India vv here millions pass their 
time in idleness for lack of woik even without 
the adoption of such machinery' ? 

CONCENTEATEIj WEAIjTII asd power 
Heretofore the machine has served to 
replace the strength of man and the skill of 
his fingers, but now even the skill of the eye 
ID inspectiOD, in matching colour and in 
watching for breaks in production piocesses, 
bosbceo conveyed to an clectiio eyo. The 
electric eye is a vacuum tubo which can bo 
made eitbei to release a largo amount of 
electricity upon the receipt of a certain 
amount of light (tho photo glow tube) or to 
iclease a graduated amount of electricity 
upon the leceipt of a graduated amount of 
light (the photo tube). But that is not all 
the electric ey e can count. When a ray of 
light IS passed across the path of moving 
objects, each ray causes a shadow to fall 
ui>oa the tube, making an automatic lecoid. 
In somewhat tho same manner a bieakagu 
that occurs on the assembly line or in the 
stiip of paper going thiough a paper machine 
IS immediately caught and the machine 
stopped. The photo tube can also soil 
out objects having different coloui-s or 
different markings. These tubes are new 
inventions but their use is steadily increasing. 
They are leplacing many machine 
inspectors and opeiutors and, being simple, 
inexpensive, and reli.ible, may lead to that 
ultimate goal of the engineer, namely, the 
factory which can pioduce its cap.icity 
production without direct human labour. 
The main aim m the adoption of labour 
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sa\iQg raacbiuciy is Ihc reduction of Libour 
costs and tho Increase of profits. 

Not only tbo mccbanical cnglnocr but also 
tbc cbcxnUt is now engaged in this process. 
The substitution of new materials for old 
bas usually led to a decrease in labour costs. 
E\cn parts are now being made from bakebto 
and other plastics w ith few er man-bouis than 
were necessary when they wcie made of bard 
rubber. Similarly, layon is produced with 
less labour Iban tbc equivalent amount of silk 
or cotton displaced. To get raetbyl or wood 
alcohol, it was formeily necessary to hew 
down trees fioni the forest and to distil the 
wood. Now tho same pioduct is produced 
synthoUcally in the chemical factory, which 
means depciNing many a workci of bis daily 
bicad. In spite of all tlicso iniprovciucDts, 
Ameiioan Industrialists dcclaic that tho 
factory is still well behind from tbc sUnd- 
point of up-to date labour-saving devices 
and equipment. In fact, moio than halt of 
tbo machinery now m use in (actoiics in 
America has been adjudged obsolete by 
competent caplaina of industry,— obsolete in 
the sense that moie modern equipment now 
available would dccicaso tho labour costs 
still further .vnd iucieaso even inoie the 
pioduction and profits. 

Tho motive behind tbo invention of labour- 
saving machinery is giced. not philan- 
thropy or love to lessen tho burden of tbo 
worker. Natuially, Ihcrefoic, tbo jndis- 
ciiminate use of in.icbinery only mcieascs 
many of the evils of capitalism. It kills 
tho small trader, dcstioys handciafts. and 
increases unemployment, poverty and 
disease; it crushes the individuality and 
initiativo of man and makes him a slave 
It Stimulates the greed of tbo neb and 

promotes parasitism and irresponsibility It 

concentrates wealth and power in the hands 


of tho few and deprives the producer of his 
share in tbc production and its prohls. Is it 
any wonder then if Gaudhiji, to whom the 
individiLil and his wclfaio is the onu supreme 
consideration, is against tho use of such 
machinery? "I want to save," dcchircs tho 
Mahatma. " time and hibour, not for a 
fraction of mankind hut for all. I waut the 


coneemrahon of wealth, notin tho hands 
of the few, but in tho hands of all.” To this 
end. lie welcomes simple tools and 
inslrunients and such machinery as saves 
individual labour and lightens tho burden of 
the millions ofworkcis. It is clear, there- 
fore. that ho is not against all machinery. 
While the Mahatma is most unconixiromis- 
ingly against the uso of machinery which 
&avc8 labour in order to incrcaso xwoflts for 
the profiteer, bo consideis tho extensivo uso 
ol such machinery .vs saves labour for tho 
individual not only desiiahlo hut lawful. 
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Hindu Moral Ideals* 


• Prop. M. HIRAYANNA. m.a. 


T he subject matter of these lectuies, 
which were dclneied at the Unnersity 
of Calcutta some time ago, is not only of great 
intrinsic importance hut is also of jntenae 
interest to Hindu society at the present time. 
Owing to^a^lous influences brought to beat 
upon the country m recent times, the ideas 
underlying tbo moial anti social life of the 
Hindus aie being steadily modified, and this 
raodific.Uton has guen rise to a sharp 
difference of opinion among leaders legaiding 
its cfiect on the futnio well being of the 
community. Some of them, taking their 
stand on tho principle that change is the law 
of life, welcome the tiansformation that is 
going on and staunchly adioeato a recon- 
sideration of tho basis of Hindu social 
organisation, while others equally staunchly 


tenable. No community can be goicined 
by a static code for any considerablo 
length of time, and the lliudii code of 
conduct and, in certain lespects, cren tho 
Hindu ideals of life Imc. as a matter of fact, 
been often leadjusted to new situations 
as they arose in tho course of time. If any 
CMdcace of this be needed, we h.tve it 
fninishcd m abundance m the book under 
reitew By cramming impoitant institutions 
like maniage, family and caste- fiom the 
historical staodpomt. tho authoi has 
c&UblUbcd beyond any doubt that material 
changes hivso takes placo m aU of them in 
tho (last, and that the alterations effected in 
one iicriod hare been recognised in some form 
or otbei by law giseis m Ibe succeeding 
peiiods Theie have, no doubt, been ethical 


oppose it on the ground that that basis 
IS eternal and ought not to be meddled 
with. The position of the latter, tiz tho 
traditionalists, is not without justification 
•IS a piolest ag.iinst some of tbo hasty 
and illconceired attempts tlmt have boon 
made by impatient reformeis, but they 
c.irrj their opposition too far They forget 
that, in these days of rapid coininuDication 
when all parts of the civilised world aio 
kept m almost constant touch with one 


nnolher, it is impossible for Hindu society 
to remain altogether unaffected by tho 
choiigea in tho outlook on the problems of 
life occurring elscwheic. Besides, the view 
of these ' reactionary conservatives’, ns they 
are termed by Sir Slvaswumy Aiynr. that 
Hindu social customs and moral conceptions 
liavQ^ remained unalteied is scarcely 
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piiociplcs whose validity has never been 
<|uestione<l . but neither the conception of 
personal morality nor the character of social 
institutions has. as a whole, romamed 
stationary 

One fact. Ivowcvcr. cmeiges fioni this 
conlioveisj between the two sections 
of Hindu leaders, tir.. that tho changes 
hitherto made wcie, for the most part, 
unconscious. They weio tho unavoidable 
consequences of the shifting dicumstances 
in which tho community found itself m 
the course of its history. But novv 
Ihe new opportunities which the counti-y is 
finding for self-cvpi-ession as well as self, 
development have inaugurated an eia of 
conscious change. The pioper utilisation of 
these oppoitunities calls for the exercise of 
estiemc caution by the reformers, and any 
hasty action on their jurt is sure to bo 
attended with great risks. Broadly speaking 
the risks are twofold. In the first place! 
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\^e ba%c a legislatuie \\bith bas tbo powei to 
jnteifcre in bocial miiUcib, but ulioho 
ootnvetenw to do BOi bn ticcouut of its 
IncluilinR mcmbMs of alien deeds, is at best 
questionable. Iri'csponsiblo and unsympa- 
ibchc intcrleicncQ Viyeutba betciogencous 
Icgiblatuic may result in mutb barm to tbo 
tainniunity or even lead to moi.d and social 
dibordcT. In tbo second place, our lenders, 
in their capernoss to follow the example of 
tlu! luospeioiis IVest, ina\ adopt the 
acquisition oi mateiial l•) 0 ^\ol, tor its own 
balvc, as the goal of national cndcasom. If 
they do fio, they will be wuTiflting what is 
mobt incc'ioub in the Hindu \icwotlifo It 
has always subordinated nit/in nod Aawio to 
dhaima, or. to state the same m other 
woids, ithab iicscr icgaidrd the puisuit of 
woildl) ends as tbo final puiposo of social 
uiKtonio. This docs not mean that maiciial 
progicss Is to be shunned or noglccUd, but 
only that it bliuuld not be sought as an end 
in itself. ‘The visible becomes tbo bestm],' 
as it bas bc‘en snid, ' when it tests not on the 
invisible.' It is this spiiitual htsts of tbo 
Hindu ii1c.ll of life tb.at has to be nuioltuncd 
now III nil costs. Slnttf. in tbo (irtumsUni-eb 
of the (-.vbc. cbiuige IS inoviUblc, wisdom lies 
in lightly diicctiug it : and the inieicsls of 
Hindu society, at tbo luiscul juacliitc, 
miuirc Unit the couserv.itivo element, 
without wasting its enoigy in iighling 
aRii'mst the rpint of Uic tunes, should help 
in (bis woik of rcforiiiation. For one thing, 
it is best qualified to render this help hy Us 
mtuuato knowledge of the traditions of Iho 
past and by its deep t-oncem for social 
stability. Only by such co-oi»onition between 
the lilwral and «.ouset\a.livo sections tan 
true hocKvI pi-ogrcss bo achieved. 

Koltbelcivt helpful factor m this work 
of piomoting orderly advance is lh« 


pionounccmcnt of considered views on tbo 
iiubjcct by leaders who, in addition to 
tmssossiiig n widelcnowledgo of tbo conditions 
of motal and social piogress in India 
as well as elsewhere, bavo taken an 
active part in Ibo conduct of public affairs 
and arc inspired by genuine patriotism, like 
the distinguished author of the present 
volume. The oppression of such views is 
not meicly of academic or theoretic interest ; 
it is also of much practical value since it 
brings out the true spirit of tbo Hindu ideal, 
and sciKuatcs tbo essential fiom tbo non- 
essential in tbo customs and laws that arc all 
alike believed now by tbo opponents of cbnngo 
to linvc a Dcccssai’y bearing upon it. While 
2 e.ilou 8 iy defending what is of value in 
Hinduism against the attacks' of biased 
and lU infoiiuod critics, the author finnUy 
points out where ila piinciples and lulos 
of practice lequiio to bo modified. Wo 
may illustrato the enlightened oonsorvatisni 
that maiLs bis [losition by leforonco 
to bis view on tho important qucbtion of 
the plate of woman in society. * While tho 
economic uidopendcnco of women is dcsirablo 
on many giounds, it seems very uawisoto 
cntour.igo the ambition for a piofossional 
c.nocr in women, except pcihnps in those 
who may bo specially gifted for ii.nticul.ir 
cnlbnge. 'Iho old Hindu idc.il of tbo woman 
as tho maker of the homo which considers 
tbo imstUon of tbo wife and inolbcy tho 
most sacred and bonoumblo in society js ono 
which wc cannot alToid to abandon.* 
(P. 221.1 The Iriiiilment of the subject is 


dibiusslonate. In ouo word, tho Kpirit'^tbat 
hasocluatcd the whole inquiry is stiontific- 
anditaaim. cmmonlly pi-aitic.il. Wc.luivo 
no doubt that the wiM! and w.igbty comlu- 

aUcntion of all those that njo intorcsted in 
the wcH-btmg of Hindu society. 


Compulsory Military Education in India 

By ilQ. A. IL MUKHERJI, 

T he avowed Him of British policy isto mnltipljing millions wants more land, more 
make India fit to take her destinj m elbow tooni. The JIanchukuo aCfair is not 
her own hands. The first dutj of our rulers a mere uasavour} episode of the domin.ation 

lies in training up joutha foi the purpose of of the strong over the weak. To India 
stemming the tido of foreign invasions which it is more, it is a warning. The League of 
had been so common in our past historj and Nations will no doubt entertain India’s 


which, there are leasona to believe, will not 
be i-are in future. 

The idea of Indianiamg quite a consider- 
able portion of the regular army is admirable 
no doubt. But in times of emergency the 
services of the icgular army will prove 
insufficient and it will be necessary to call 
the whole youth of the country to arms 
During the Great War, for example, France 
faced by dire necessity requisitioned the 
sorviees of the entire able bodied youth of the 
country. What complete lack of military 
organisation means in times of war may very 
well be illustrated by the catastrophic 
collapse of France before the German 

onslaught m 1870. 

In olden days when tlieie were no 
fire arms, every able bodied man might act as 
a soldier even without going through an 
elaborate process of military training But 
modern warfare is more a matter of 
technique than of anything else, and raw 
rccniits will bo of very little use in times of 
war. It will bo specially so with Indinns 
who aro not allowed to carry and use even 
fire arms, the indispensable instruments of 
modero warfare. 

Dangers lurk on all sides. It is the 
protecting arms of Britain with her 
enormous resources that lull ns into a mis- 
leading sense of secant y. The restless rovers 
of the mountain fastnesses of the North- 
Western Frontier are no doubt in love with 
India just as the Sakas. Pahlavas, Hunas and 
Moghuls loved her. Japan with her 


appeal for help and will lend its unfailing 
moral support to the wionged But pen is 
no substitute for sword, and racial support 
by Itself will lend comic colour to the tragic 
fate of India Russian intrigues in Afgha- 
oistan in the latter part of the 19th century 
are yet too fresh to bo relegated to the lumber- 
room of history. Ono cannot help recalling 
the unpleasant memory of the Afghan Ware. 
TbesocalJed peaceful penetiation of Russia 
ID China is significant enough, In inter- 
national politics it IS opportunity that invites 
aggresssion. To be weak is to be vuotlmised. 
One slightly hopeful feature for India is that 
there was no lovo lost between Russia and 
Japan in the past and in the future their 
relation will prob,ably change for the worse. 
There is another factor on the stage. The 
drawing together of Turkey and Persia lends 
colour to the rumour of the Pan-Islamio 
movement A future tripartito struggle for 
the hegemony of the East is not an improb- 
able contingency. If ths British protection 
IS withdniwn. India like Italy m the past will 
be tho cockpit of a prolonged international 
conflict 


xne urmsh. 1 believe, always learn lessons 
rronhirtory. Thsy haye not fcreolteo the 
lime »hea the Celt, helple,, belote the ra,d, 
ot the e, tt, coetmeal, .„„ght 

the help of their Roman raastera who had 
«thdt.™ to avert danger, nearer home. 
^ re.pon..|,.hty Jay on the „ 

l^fung their .objeet. their nnp.raJl.fed art 

of mihtwy organ, .alioo betore fearing them 
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to their late. Richer as she is by the 
accuimilateil experience of ages if England 
pioNcs herself unequal to the situation, the 
responsibility for the endless bufferings and 
nuserics of 3S0 milhona of people will he 
heavy on her. 

I have looked at the question purelj from 
tho Indian standpoint. It will be to the 
interest of the British Enipite as well. Tho 
European situation is in a tangle. Germany 
has \Mieglcd out of the unjust testiaints 
imposed by tho Tieati of VerMiillcs Italy 
has long signified her outspoken con- 


Apaxt from these, military education ^vill 
train up youths in disciplined habits. I do 
not want to mile a sermon on discipline ns 
an asset in the cause of national Uplift. But 
there is no denying that we need it badly to 
rfwdvftOTit ot thw eoTOfovt?.ble of tho auicid.il 
philosophy of drift. 

Some would work thcinsehcs up to a sort 
of eloquent fienzy for tho cause of pacifism 
and would direct all their lightoous 
mdiguation against militarism with its 
attendant evils, jealousy, hatred and blood- 
llnrstincss. But these indictments are 
absolutely wide of tho inaik. I concede to 


tempt , for its provisions. A icarmed 
ficritianj’ has made Fiance restless, 
England also is eonwious of the wnvtaUe 
eipiilibrmin ia European politics Recently 
hbo has decided on making (.-onsidcmble 
additions to her Air Foicc. Talks of pence 
have not so far pioduced any olfeetonthc 


nono in tny admiration for tho ideal of world- 
pe,ve But placed as we are in a world 
where nations talk m terms of Utopias but 
never forget to keep the powder dry. the best 
fieruritv for jicnco is preparedness for war. 
Our objective is self-defence and not self- 
nggraiidibcincnt. Beeausc wo refuse to bo 
bled white m future, it does not follow that 
we would turn into bloodlhirsty* monsters. 


fcvoribli laco for armiiuientH. A spark from 
any quarter may set the world adame 
Britain inspitcotaU her mtonUons to the 
coutrnry , may find herself a jurty to the 
BltuRglo as in tho Omit \7nr. Tho enemies 
may very well make India one of the 
objectives of tbcir attack. In bUcliacaM! 
the defence of British jiowcr in India without 
tho help of a largo army of trained Indi.vn 
tioops seems almost absurd. 

In uii indirect though in a very real way 
Indla'a (ate ia w question of international 
iinjiortance. Imagino for a inoincnt free 
India vvc.'ikaiid effcle, teemiogvnth ill-(nimr<] 
and undisciplined, spc'ctaclcd and wise looking 
youths carrying weighty volume* under their 
lo,vn arms called to defend their country 
against the Japs. If such a situ.ation ariRcs. 
India will find herself gravamg under the iron 
yoke of Japan. Bui the Eurojicna I’owersas 
well wiU have to put their heads togetherto 
k(t'p Kuroixs safe from the Jap.'inese menace. 
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RESTRICTIVE LEGISLATION 

Bt Prof. ISH KD&IAR, u..\. 

(Goiei-nmeni College, Campbellpur) 


O SWALD SPENGLER, m his “The 
Decline of the West ”, divides haraan 
beings broadly into two classes. There me 
those who are contented with themselves, live 
tbdr own lives iintroubled and untronbhng 
others and do not attempt to thrust their 
opinions on their neighbonrs. The ancient 
Greeks belong to that class which he, following 
Nietsche, names as Apollonians There are 


made to enforce religion by law, and leligion 
has never been enforced. Medneval Europe 
made the social and political inflnences 
of the State as means to promote 
religious and moral influences of tho 
Church. The struggle went on in the 
fifteenth, sistceenth, and seventeenth 
centuries Almost everywhere it not only 
faded, it ended in the destruction of 


others, whom he calls Faustians, who think 
themselves to be always in tho right and 
entitled to correct the wrong doers They 
hflieve they can reform the whole world 
»f they aro to hove their way. That is 
tho attitude of the modern civilisation The 
taws must correct society . the State must 
guide tho people for right conduct , the 
legislator must issue orders to the labourers 
This mania for reform, for State control, is 
visible in many countries. It has always 
been the ideal of the kultur iiddcn phdo- 
wphera and politicians of Germany. It has 
Witnessed the tremendous npheaval in 
Russia. It has produced Fascism in Italy. 
It has been the creed of Pnmo de Rivera in 
Spain. Even m England and the United 
States, the cult of restrictive legislation is 
not dead. In Turkey, most reforms have 
been and are being brought abont by 
the orders of the Sultan. In India, the most 
cruel customs have been suppressed by force. 
One cannot pass 60 minutes in a public place 
without in some way or other being 
restneted by a State law. The policy of 
laiisea fane is almost uatvers.dly 
discredited ; restrictive legislation is swinging 
with great force. 

And yet it is doubtful if rostneUve 
legislation has ever achieved or can ever 
Achieve Its aim. Various attempts have been 


the Church itself In England, tho Puritans 
tried to reform the country by prohibiting 
aport — bear baiting, horse-racing, maypole. 
Gambling was made illegal. Swearing was 
punished under the law. Drinking was 
severely dc.alt with Tho House of Commons 
was filled with ‘ saints ’ , the army with 
‘godly' men. The Restoration came and 
with it ft stronger reaction. 


Swearing and gambling became tho 
marks of a gentleman. The court of 
Charles II was tho most extravagant and 
licentious that England baa over seen. 
Godliness became a byword of scorn. 
Decency in language 'and diess were 
flouted out as the masks of tho 
bated Puritans. 


The Commonvv calth had closed all theatres ; 
the Restoration brought wits like Wycherley 
and Richmond, the very titles of whoso 


. aown- 

England tried to enforce her Protestantism 
on Ireland. Ireland has remamed Catholic. 
It has even been remarked that if 
England had been Catholic, Ireland would 
W been Prnle.tanl. The op,r«,s<d 
relwon beenme. tho mark ol aat.onal.tj 
and IS npbeta tiilhout rejnrd to its beine 
ktter or n, 

Mbobc rn Hollaod on the other hand 
faM aa eon.p.cnon.lv in, the attempts ot 

the Pn. «t.nts,„Irel.nd. An.lrm tried to 
entoree her Cathoho the Q^b, 



COl 

tl.o noliLtmaii^') ; tlio Cn-cU^ Waww 
uml fr.o lliitiUo. 'H.fy inn.^p jv 
rtHnion of tl.iir \<rj .iut:i>a»hv U»lcVuion 
thnl^i oil tlicin I))- fouo. lIuntluHlt of 
thoubanJi of nola’Hiijinij wtro All llio 

cxlcn-ho btciaUiro of liio r*’ri«'«l 

wasbiiriit. Tlio hiftorinn« daiin tlut Ihno 
is no Ilolicmian liistnrv nftor ir.20. Count 
liutzow writes; 

Boliruiio jircscuU tlio n('nrl> unujiio 
ease of a country wliuh. foruifrl^ rntirclv 
rrok'r.l.int. Ins bwomo Catbobc Tbo 
yoi'nlar optiruit't.U' fallacy whicli maintatUK 
tint iti no cotintn has Iho ichRiom liclirf 
of a country been cnlirrjj smiprobsoil by 
pi'ij-ccution nnil brute force ip <li>-pro\cG 1»\ 
tbo fate of Bobemin. 

Hail Cowt Lutrov, \i%csl two ^t^ir* 
Jongcii lie would bate boon tlisilloMowsl In 
lOlS, twenty tliovisAml people satbemi in 
Cle>ulantl to celebrate tbe fiOOtb annnersarj 
(i{ tbo death of Jolin Huris. Hip ip the most 
powerful personaht) in Czc<h life loiL'ii. 
Tho ttUempts of the Homans to suppress 
ChrisVianily failed and became one of the 
causes of tho downfall ol their limpiro. Tho 
Spanish Inquisition brought DraVo nod 
HawVlns to tho front and led, with 
other causes, to tho dcstruciioo of the 
Spanish Armada. Tho dews ha>o been 
tho most persecuted race in tho world, 
their pcTEecution has not ceased c\cn 
to-day. ETorjwhcro they -wero snhycct 
to alien governments, who did not nilow 
them oven to reside together. It la 
a oniquo and marvellous fact that the dovish 
groups scattered o> er tho face of tlio earth 
with practically no intercommunication for 
centuries have maintained their existence 
and tlioic consciciusncss of solidarity. Their 
Synagogua is oxen to-day a Uxing institution. 
To turn to tho East, we witness tho vain 
attempts of Japan to turn out Christianity 
from Korea. Tho result has been Uio 
opposite. Christianity has become identified 


i, sr.iTKmma 

wUli n«tKin,ilUy. Tlu* atleuipU of the 
)d0h.unm4>liii)< to i-uppriN-* UiiulHisui in 
In.Ui toihvl. The « nthiirhiviu of Aurmigreh 
lo sprc.id Ihliiii lnin--IoMm'<i the iH\iri'ful 
followcia of S.inah into lb'' Military IvhalNi 
of Gobiud Singh. It broiiglit ubonl the 
n~e of the Malinitt.vi which <oiil«ibul<*d lo 
the dpslniftioii of the Mugli.il I'lniilre 
itirolf. A man's religion uitiiiot bo clmiigoil 
hj for<p, much less a tuition's. Ilcliffioii is 
a thing oftotuktion. anJ sword is a poor 
niians of tiiiuiiicing people. Tliey will 
ronfortii to outer uniforinitie'» ; they will 
luiptiso their children and attend tho 
Church hut. at heart, they willrciiiaiu " ua 
roll were”. You cannot drill them into 
doclrmes anil bcliefK. rompulstott ends 
m hvpoctisx when religion hcgiiis to vw'V 
poUltcally . it IS bard to distUiguish between 
Unas cry and Mmtlvni'ss. Foicooftlio Slate 
jQ the inteiisi of tho Clmrcb U doomed 
to (allure 

It IS doomed to fmhiro also in enforcing 
morality ami rctoiming social institutions. 
An awlonat hUe Peter tlio Great might order 
his own court to ah.indon tbo customs of 
tho country, lo cut off their beards nnd 
wear YTcst-Kinopoan diess and pmctieo 
alien ninnncis nnd hia court might obey but 

not the people. Frederick 'Williiim could 
forbid his subjects to wear clothes made of 
cotton, but even he could scarcely havo 
ordained tho cut of their clothes. A king 
may set a modohy following it himself, but 
not by probcrihing it. Fiom ancient times 
Attempts have been mado to suppress 
gambUng nnd usury. Tlio very fact tbat 
each new law begins by enumerating tbo 
•wrongs done in those spheres, shows how 
miMM.\bly tho laws havo failod in that sphere. 
On tho other hand.thcie is tho cxiimplo of 
Dublin wheto licensed houses for gambling 
havo been instituted find tho slatistica prove 
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lliat g.imbling has cone low. Thu mDue>- wan suniressed b> the Ceimana ; the re>i\al 


lender, when ho is restricted b> law, 
charges trom the needy horrowet not 
only tho usual high interest but also 
additional rates tor the tisha that he under- 
goes by breaking the law. Tho case of 
Prohibition in America is full of Tidnable 
lossons. Women hare been tho fa\ounte 
\ittima of rann-maJo Uns Tho Romnns 
tried to limit their jenellcry . today in 
some States of iVmcrica, tho verj height of 
tho heels of their shoes is limited But 
aonuD has always dici,sed herself as she 
Ukod. E%cn the weaker sci has not obeyed 
tho restricts c laws. 

IlostnctiODs ha>o often been put on 
UasuAgQ and literature, and they b.a\e met 
Mith tho Mtuo ro'ult— resentment, outer con 
formity (when the nuthoriCi is strong). 
rcM\al, Tho Press Laws haic been followed 
by greater agitation for freedom and ha\e 
endiHl in repe.il Tho English enforce*! 
tlicir I.inguago ou Ireland Ireland h thrust 
■ Qg It away after gaining freedom When 
IreUndbecaiiiQ wVre'e State, only l2i>erceot 
of the lopaUtion knew- tho old laogiugo 
and only g per Lent, knew only Irish The 
U-svaningwasimdcby u.«ninglhe\e7> P.wlia 
ment as * D.iil £ir«'ann '. and efforts are being 
niAile to carry ou it# ilolibcrations in Irish 
The t'oiiiici.xns .arc going to the peasants for 
harning the UngiuM:*!. The wrac plienomenoo 
" *s w itnc— sed in Norw ay , w here the language 
IjvA been sarpres.'<’d flrsl by the Dvoos and 
then by the ScaaJ.iaii iias. The rvsisal 
begin m I31t:thc fishermen became the 
teicbers ot language; the old Olgas w ere not 
allow nl to die. Poland saw the high haodts) 
mtMaures of IJisinarck who m'ble speaking or 
leaching Pol.bli illegd. Tlio result was that 
l»’iHhing Poh-sh Ux.une ft rtligioa. The 
Hu..>iaa,- atifuii t' the same eouotry were 
‘sTmUr (ailjr*^ The ianguage ot the C-«li« 


came m 1848 and all tho restrictions proved 
useless. It has become a patriotic duty of 
all tho Koreans to resist nil Japanese attempts 
oii thetr lauguagc. Even the small country 
of Finland has brought about the revival of 
its language after centuries of Swedish 
contiol and supptession. In general, tho 
whole of that li\ing culture which is 
the expression of the spirit of a people or of 
an ago is bey ond the competeneo of the State. 
The State reflects it but docs little more. 
The State orders life but does not crcaio it. 
Culture IS the work of commuoity, sustained 
by inner forces far inoro potent than 
l>ohtical law 

When the restnetno I-iwsnrcDot strictly 
enforced the result is alt the luoro disastrous. 
The 99 per cent that escape panisbrncat nro 
bronght up in tin atmosphere of breaking the 
lasx— Dotft crcdiiaUe way ot teaching n hfo 
of eitizensliip Tho hundredth culprit who 
IS caught. IS embittered by tho idea that ho 
IS punished for no other fault than tho 
rest are committing 

Tho function of law is not to lead hut 
to foUo'v the public miod. The laws should 
not antwu'wle but gixo ciptossion to the 
ftd'anco of tho i-cople. The legislators aro 
not the creators but the creatures of society. 
Few t>oopl« have become rich or prosperous 
or religious by yTOlicies. Paucity of legal 
eoaetments is tho xerj sign of adranced 
civdtoalioo. Two of the most beneficial 
laws that hace been passed m England arc 
the abolition of Com Laws and the Reform 
\ct of I^d. Yet ho will be a bold man 
who wdl assert that they were the legisla- 
tions of Peel or of Russell. If they have 
been that, they would have been thrown 
aside lano time. They- were demanded by 
the agitation .xmong the jieople that was 
behind The abolition of SutUe and 
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intanliciao in InGia owes ngicat Gcalto tho 
courage of Wiiliam Bcntiocl:. but liis tourago 
aloao would Iia\o btiuggled in \a>iu 
liad no less courago aud reforming zeal, but 
Akbar’s efforts failed. lu 1832. tbeio 
•was a mo%cincnt among tbc people 
theiUbclrcs Ibat made Ibo icfoms peima- 
nent. Raja Rani llob.an Ro> had already 
sliuck a new note in the Consciialuo 
IlinduibDi when bo founded hi.s Bralimo 
Samaj. The SanU Act U another iccent 
iUwatration. It will be strictly enforced on 
the day when the oppositionists, though even 
now in minority, heconio negligible. Aman- 
ullah wished all reiy well by his country, 
but eycn the best efforts of that well incaoing 
king failed, because tbo nation was not 
pvepared. All rcfoima are of indigenoue 
gTowib, not of foreign graft Amanullab 
may well get annoyed why his tounlry 
should not nhollsh Ih<idub while Tiirkoy, 
another Muslim country, could. Tuikcv, 
Persia, and Afghanistan are at diffcient 
stages of civilisation and it is impossible to 
reform one country with tho laws of the 
other. The lest of real btatcamanship is to 
wndcr-siand that stage, to realise aud control 
tboonyuonmenta and not to team -wisdom 
from books and apply it like Mathematical 
loimul.T, After all. History is no 
organic whole, and the legislators form 
a link in it, Crorowell, Napoleon. 
Lenin. Mussolini aic flgurts that overawe. 
But they stand on tlio ashes of reicJuiMmsiry 
fires. Lenin dictated » Russia that had apset 
all order and govcinmcnt. MuBsolini could 
only bo bom in a country of tho typo of Italy, 
lie would have struggled in rain id 
Switzerland or in England or in thcEnilcd 
States. Chatbam tonducted an Impciial 
War winch suitod his genius :in Walimle’s 
pUce, even if hecould have occupitJ it for a 
day. ho would have muuianaged goveinmcat 


and finance, Chatham’s son. an equally 
gicat man. was faced with tliQ gigantic 
upheaval— the Pi cn eh Rcrolution— w UicU 
did not suit his genius, and his 

e.irlicr successes were marred by his later 
failnrcs. Burke was in his time and 

place, but, sounded in France, Butkos cry 
vrould have been a cry in wilderness as 
Rousseau’s would have been in England. 
Thcgicatncss of all these men. th^gicatncss 
of all who succeed, lies in tho intelligent 
grwbp and strong control of circumstances. 
All statesmen have to realise that all laws, 
however henefleial, must tomo from tho 
people themselves — from within and not 
from without. L-aws imposed from outside 
nulboiity not only fail to achieve their 
object, they also produce a prejudteo against 
tho reforms they tvv to enforce. If Ireland 
bad been left to herself. Ireland, like 
Scotlaod. might have become Protestant. If 
Cromwell Lad not introduced his Puritanic 
7cal into legislature, England might havo 
been spared of the most extravagant days 
of Restoration that form an indoUbto blot 
on her national life. Tbo duty of tho State 
ia not to reform people, is not to follow 
Faustian ideals, hut to leave people free 
.and to afford opportunities for progress. 
Tlio theories of Slate as Power — System, 
aliDObt discarded in books, aio far from 
bemg discarded in practice. 

There ia only one ease where restrictive 
fegislatioa fijjooeeds — in tho case when it h 
enforced by tbo nation, when an unwilling 
uiiooiiiy la compelled to conform to the rules 
ol majotUy. Even theic, to bo a success, law 
must not comoi fiom upward but fiom 
downward, not from tho logislativochambcra. 
but from tho people themselves. Tbo 
Lollards wcio suppiebsed in England, because 
tho nation at largo did not favour them 
The Inquibilion succeeded in Italy and Spain, 
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ON LAUGHTER 

llv I'nor. S. C. ‘SKN GUITA, u.A. 

~ (Jf. C. CoUe^c, Salhct) 


iT It tdilcuaiian. iiroljalily ^iro Apa, 
1 who is t-aia toIla^o icinail.cal lliat one 
ot tl.o la^t icaiiici tor lirolonpinB lito Mas 
a lioarly laugh a* loast ono a daa. 
Molaodiolj cola short Iila'a a, .an, anO arc 
hlioa-how iloetois iiicariibe chcrrtulness aa 
amcanaot comluting (heiirpsra. To lauph 
i« to to. get our troublrs, so Uaghliir is 
Nalnio'a oMn ciiro tor thr ill, our lloth is 
heir lo. Aail ooo iiho is tcmiieiamenlollj 
otollierwiso imable to laugh a l,e.ii I, laiigl, 
IS to 1)0 pitIcO. ’ 

Tbo laughiag rbilosoiilicr iiho iiaiileii 
men toloigot their sorroii, m an rndlos. 
ivliirl ot morriiuent, iias narhaps a wi,c, 
Iricnd ot man than tho sago iibo «,ib ,i 
wry taoo, aroiild be ronslantly nbinmg that 
all lias not Mali ivith us and „ „„„„ 
lamenting the tbooeanil and one follic, 

° 1 nT„ hanishing 

loathod Melancholy " and n dooming mii th 

as Goddess fair and tree •• ironld siaii„ 
striloatnier note in tho chaiaeter ot lb„ 
.001,11 man than iihen ho iianlcil In Ind, 
liiiUBolt Iiom tho niotuncr cjo" n, 

toutlito, Mdta, JO 

o n. than" tl a-Wal. nioro 

M than tho old meditatiionootbiiHidinB 

”»‘'"os ot boa, on and ho5 
>n hi, solitude. Man nant. I„ ■ . 

and all that liol,„ him to a hearty l„„gi“S 
A. irresistible eharin tor him. 

.»on. A„..iieanPieside„t s.idi "La.rt 
"orld laughs 'vilhjou.ireenandini, 
alone.” ho seen.ed to say ,l" ^1 

..leasuio ho. tho soul ot .odet y. Th. M 

^TLrCoL'ri" — 

»-«.n.twhoiitobi'd:T.:d rrr; 


bofoio other,. So no must l.iiigli, though lo 
hide 11 tear, lilo old Mallholv. 

But should MO l.iugh nliinjs „nd at all 
things? It not, „hcn should mo laugh? 
Wo laugh accoiding lo our indiiiilual likes or 
taste., and the ntlcni|it to Iny doMn n general 
rule.™ to „ hen one should ho merry, and 
" , '»■'> nnt Buccoed. Sonin nro by 

nil lire toiid ot tho sober and serion. shoMS 
ot hto soinnot Its lighter and ga) or nspects. 
Thongh n thing ot beauty may ho a joy for 
e . the s.inio thing iiin) not .iHicar ivith 

1. message othcaiit, to all. The sense ot 
■oanty 1, diltoient m ihllcrent men. Some 
d 011)0, thehannon, and luolody oto song, 
Some TT *° ’’'“8 liissonant. 

sZe some a dinner. 

Seme dehgh, i„ h„„di„g, destrojing. 

otbrnsrinlf "In seeing 

sme oniv 4 ^stlicio aio men wLo 

laugh ll ° scenes .ironnd. Some 
tor his lid” •” '■hiiiiiening his knito 

l^ hear l Gr'’-""'’ '-dl- 

1. come In . ‘‘""““‘■aiming; "A Daniel 
that them 13^0* *'^°^ " "‘‘■■>0 thus clear 

Prinoplo ot niiilh°Mh-?'“’’' "" "■'““■“‘n 
iihkc. Yet llin . ■^‘“■‘ Pniildniiiilj toiill 

Co'antcs and Molieie 

•■".lUtnoecss "■“■ 

“ " Doctor insnile m ^ui^to nnd 

done more to make t‘“tt*"t*s 

than tho MiBcst i”^ troubles 

sages might ham T “UMs Mhieh 

wh „ r ""'■“‘“A 

""■'A. 

‘■''““''■‘''‘■‘"‘■“‘'^“TdXrghT 7 n:;;: 
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ON lAUGHTER 


COO 

shades of Plato’s grore. The weak nerves toU may not bo artistically brought forth 

of frail roan would give way beneath the by the meanest crafts. The more a thing 

racking caies and devilries of life, onless diverges from what is normally eipected. 
telicvcd or soothed by the snatches of a obeying certain laws, the more it becomes 

hearty laugh now and then. The the subject of our mirth. In mere diver- 

comic may appear at the first sight ns gence froni the normal or natural does not, 

out of place or jarring bj the side of a however, lie the soul of humour. The 

scene of suffering. But the grave digger in exaggeration or the minimization, the over- 

Hamlet is a true friend to those who may stating or the understanding must not 

not boar to see so much beauty and proceed from malice or merely for the sake 

so much innocence being swallowed of effect This is an important law which 

up by the grave. The Porter in Macbeth a bumounst must obey in every gentle 

with his morrj prattle makes ns forget society. There are some very cheap come- 

or a moment the wicked atmosphere diaos who. aspiring to fame, go on tilting 

of the castle where the laws of loyalty and at all that is commonly held sacred. A 

hospitality were to meet with a wnoton nation's moral or social or religious traditions 

sacrifice. The relief that thus comes through should not be the subjects for our ridicule, 

the comic art to the tragic tension of the The individual peculiarities, which seek to 

neryes and feelings of man is not assert themselves regardless of the sanctity 

small and the real comedy secke to make of social life, should certainly be exposed to 

the unhappy happy aud the happy happier banter But beliefs or customs which have 
Here we must pause and remember that upheld a social structure for ages, however 

while we must laugh, it is also our part to ohuoiious or unreasonable to us, should not be 

weep. 1 forgot who it was who said that we publicly attacked, dust as we must not think 


must visit from time to time a house lu 
mournmg. We should not forget the dark 
night With its thunder and ram, while 
delighting in the bright hues that Inago the 
fleecy cloud. Must we not bear m nuud, 
even while laughing, that life is not a mere 
show or a sham * Its seriousness of outlook — 
its far off divine event” — shouldweigbwith 
us m all its solemnity and the laughter that 
makes us forget that end or issue may 
not bo ours. The foolish gnn or 
the B.avage guffaw most bo marked off 
from the meaningful sp.arkle of human 
mirth. Tho clown's motley, or bis physical 
wntorUcuja or even bis inventions and 
inversions do not represent the highest comic 
effect, though they cause side-splittmg 
laughter in some. TAe sense o/ disproj/oriiou 
U/rreen tcAat ts befort tne and ithat ought 


of expenmenting w ith the live human body to 
test our theories, so must we carefully guard 
against playing our pranks with the human 
mind. The mind of man is sensitive and 
it IS with the utmost delicacy and caution 
that we should proceed while thinking of 
throwing our darts at it. But unfortunately 
we often forget the ordinary laws of chanty 
towards our neighbours and fellow-men m 


generaL Is it not often found bow we enjoy 
a talk most while the sauce is supplied by 
certaiu malicious representation of other 
people's defects? No truly cultured soul 
would join in a laughter that proceeds merely 
{tom malice or potty nv.alry. 


we must aij laugh m this valley of tears 
but not to make others weep but to make 
'f"®- who only weep. Our laugh 
^ooid ^ like the summer lightning that 
dazzles but never strikes”. 



The Balanced Growth of Sikhism 


BV PliOP. TBJA SINGH, m.a, 
{Khalia CoUege, Amrilsai) 

S ikhism as a religious mo\cmcnt tailed 
iciiiainoil [luie as lung as tho lust of 
Mcriai) Old not conlannnate d. The 

Gurus hud Utu fighting against tjiunts, 
but they alwajh btiit thtir hands 
tloin. Although the sixth Guru hud \xou 
all the kiltlih he hud fought .ind the Tenth 
Giiiii was often \ulonouh. ihej did not 
ac-iuiio cun an inth of leirilori .w.in-siilt 
of tiKho Mttorus and wlmtuer hind ihc) 
ll0^hlvsc(l Mas (ilher Jioiight vuth nionoj, 
or uus aecei-ted us un ..(Te,,„g f,o,„ 
di'votid ini ii. 


Theiduil of ui.iiihcit> \m»» lr|.t uiieien 
HI lh« midst of the ein utiivt.uu rs <,f comfurt 
Till' liaids. \diuse coiuixisiiiom. aroimhideil 
m the lloI> Grinith are m ur tiretl of 
inaisiiK Him lahmu. „f <h.ii-a«hr edw 
IW Yog. m.iint.ujjid heUu^n «-s 4 ti,,„cu 
anJ It „ „ 

by Iho of tl,(p ritlb ot 11,,. S.tll. Guru, 
tho ij,«l ol Bikbi,,., 

Oiiru n.ms to l«, 

w.it or tbujnp. aiij tU ,- ,,1 

b,.Mlo«,„„„,u,r„r,ou,l It 
Iron, tbo 

Iro.,.tboM.„Iil„.l,„.l,,b„ 

lo onto .n tl... l.mt. ol tl„ 
bc„ u™, „„t i„„ 

but had Ut a UMil Iron, the lH'..io,ni,g ^ j,,.. 
eastern eu; h< ...LbUM UM a .0 of all 

Irkirkr-t «l - \ . . n,»a IjOfO 

Gut-a S...0» 

•odd lu^j, 


and 


»t*rit c{ 


lb<- 


upou, soon after tho death of 
tho Guru, to liglit for their lites or defend 
tbetomnioii people, who were left to their 
own tcsouiccs or had to depend upon tho 
old professional teaehers, who now got tho 
chance of icnovung their hereditary t ocation 
of ineiccimy teaching. Tho Sikh temples 
Ml into tho hands of tho mon.i 8 lio orders 
and the congregations, depleted of tho 
initulod Silhs. came to gi\e tho rule to 
tl'O'O "ho governed tlio temples. 

There vv.x, another circumsLaneo ’ that 
<h«ked Ihc balanced grovvlli of Sikhism. 
It xvo» the r.vct that m Uior Sikh hUtory 
loauTMons lo Bikliism came to bo conflninl 
to one coininumt> oul>. As this bide of 
‘he ijneUion has lK>rn generally Ignored, 

I mt.iid to studj it 1,1 Bomo deluil. 

b.klasii, vvus for all cibtes and 

ioininniiites. and in tliu beginning converts 
"*«e m.ide fiom Muhnmmrdans aa well as 
I'o'H Huuhi*. Guru Nanak left a host of 
‘onvirls 111 M«-soia>Uimia. iVrwa and other 
coirntru^ vmiUhI b, him. Suva Das in his 
}iuU,t meuliuna n.au> places like tho 
Iwi of P.uhauH where a large numUr of 
Uiarno Kikhs. From the 

clev 1 r " 

lur. we /inj, umong others, such 

l>«Ut _W..-,o tLt„. 

Ti; ’'-“b.u, 

L" . ^ ib« 

iIJ. who roiibUoUv i,i tlio 

Mr.!.,. 

’ -l..r.r'r. „| K.lhiuo, l,l„ 

lb" 


Ibu 
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TaWandi. -who appeciated Gwtu Naoak "bapUsed and received mto out j:ommunity’V 
better tbao his own parents did. Allba Theso are only a few nai^s^out of many \\h« 
Yar and Hussain: Shah, who profited most ba.e embraced Sikhism.'” Prom _tbp 

Bpmtuall. by Guru Atnar Das, may be study of these conversiona in the time of 

consideied almost as Sikhs, Akbar who Guru Nanak and later, we find that tho 

was influenced in his toleration policy and Pathans, Sayy eds and Shtas whose races 
his abolition of Saf» by Guru Amar Das : had been defeated by the Moguls, were more 
Mian Mir, who was so intimately connected prone to accept Sikhism than the Moguls 

With tho woik of Guru Aryan that tbe who bad too much of the conqueror’s pnde 

latter asked him to lay the foundation stone to adopt the .ehgmn of the conquered. The 

of tbe Golden Temple. Dara Shtkoh, who chief complaint of Jehangir against Guru 

was persecuted by his brother Anrangzeb Aryan, os recorded by the Emperor himself 
for being a convert to Sikhism, Sayyed m his Tauzak. was that “so many of the 

Budhu Shah of Sadhaura, Kale Khan simple minded Hindus, nay, many foolish 

and Sayyed Beg, nho fought for Guru Moslems too had been fascinated by his 
Gobiod SiQgb. There uere others who ways and teachings". Tbe Guru also cos. 
actually became Sikhs. A few of them verted many outcastes and men of the 
may be named Sayjan who hod been a lowest castes such as lUmdasias or shoe* 
robber hut who hccame a Sikh of G>nu makers Guru Gobind Singb opened the 
Nanak and picacbcd his religion . a Nawab's dooi of pahul or equal baptism to all, even 
son who was converted by Dhai Paro of to sweepers, who for their staunch faith 
Dalla in the Jullandur Doab , Wazir Kban come to be called .Vor/Mhis or faithfuls. Tho 

who was an assistant Minister of Akbar Mazbabis are sometime called lianghi-elat 

and who secretly followed tho teachings a term which may be due to the fact that 
of Guru Aryan, Budhan Shah, tbe some of them owe their origin to Moham- 
Siiacon of Sikh history, who was medans of the Tbingarh clan. On their 
devoted to the memory of Guru Nanak showing gallantry in lescumg tbe mutilated 
and ultimately died a Sikh in the body of Guru Tegh Bahadur, Guru Gobind 

tune of Guru Har Gobind, Bibi Kanlan Singb called them Paiipiefe Gurit kehete 

who was the daughter of the Qazi of Lahore the Bangretas are the Guru’s own eons, 
and was comerted to Sikhism by Guru Beside making impartial eon.ersions, there 
Har Gobind, S.iif-nd Din of Saifabad in were other ways too. by which the spirit 
Patiala, was converted by Gorn Teg of Sikhism was kept balanced. In the free 
Ribadur just before the latter’s arrest; kitchen, established by the Gurus as a means 
Sayyed Shah comerted by Bhai Nand Lai; of levelling down all social barxiers based 
and & fakir called Bmhmi or Ibmbim who upon caste or other prejudices, it was made 
was the first Mohammedan who offered a rule that all who came to take food 
lumselt to Guru Gobind Singb to be baptised. whether Hindus or Mohamedans, owisA. 

The Guru when baptising this Mohammedan. m « line and eat togther. 

who ^aoie Mahma Singh, issued orders Even Akbar and the Raya of Hanpnr when 

that If any Moslem, whether of high or low they came to see Guru Amar Das, had' to do 

^ition, m good faith desiro to join the tho same. In order to show that those who 

. Khaka. ,t IS proper that bo should bo were born among Mohammedans or low caste 
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Suilras were as acceptable as ,liigh-class 
Hindus, Gum Aij’an included m lua Gianlli 
the compositions of Kabir, a weaver 
and Mohammedan bj birth. Fund, n 
Mohammedan saint; Bhikban. a learned 
Mohammedan; Sain, a barber; N.und6v. a 
calico printer and wahherman , Ibwilas. a 
shoemalvcr; Mardana, who had been a 
Mohammedan drummer , and so maiij bards 
some of s\hom were Mohammedans. The 
significance of this can be best loalised if wo 
lemembcr that tho whole Book containing 
these compositions is considered by the Sikbs 
to 1.0 divine and is held in greatest vonoralion 
bj them. 

The effect of those airangcmonts was 
visibln 111 tho ciistoms anil habiu ol tho 
Sibils ol thosod-iis. The, consitloiodlTindiia 
aoJ Mohimmodan, in tho same light a„d 
dill not idontilj themsclics icligiousi, „i,|, 
any party. Tho Arst uttorance ol Giiiu 
Nanak «lin„ ho -look up tho «o,|, 
pioathing "There i, no ilmdn, „« 

Moslem and nhen ho died, both Ui„,,ug 
and Moslems oUimed him as thciis. 

The aulhorol al.u 

lunjab m the Sixth and Seicnth Ouro,' 
time, sais about tho Sikbs . 

Tho Sikhs of Ouiu Nnnni -i 
idolatrj- and belie, o that allTl. ^ condemn 
idcnlioal „.th NimiC Tbev 1 “r"™ 
the Hindu -anmio. nor 
romid to their shnnes. t 1 ” ff 
bthe\o m tho 
not fatud> S.insknt 

tho riindii Sliastras."^orTo tw'oSn 
aceinu Ibat 1.,= l.irlap Mai. 


‘^>n« that bis son «nci , i , 

I^un, Raid to him- - 

>■>» had -SS 


Besluo opening free kitebena and distri- 
buting communion food in order to teach 
cijuality, tho Sikhs in their temples observed 
no elnboiate cercmoni.ils and thoicforc 
there wag no causo of fiiction that could 
give rise to sepaintc sects within Sikhism. 
The whole religious service inside the Golden 
Temple consisted of nothing else but tho 
reading or singing of sacred hymns from 
the Holy Granth night and d.vy. With the 
exception of a small intciva! of an hour or 

two at mid night, sacred music performed by 

relays of singers went on without break. 
There ,v«. „„ 

MIorrod „„d thcrelore thc.o ,vas „u 
eontioycy. Tbi, ,i„ipl„ „„d 
euatom „„i„„p Sil.l,, 

lef" »I Batata „li„ 

rote III 1607 m hi« Hhnlatatul TawmiUh-. 

lh.at''tbov rcUd the"?!’''’’’ ''' 

their Gurus and ''y 

oreom, e„t nksic^rUnaSSti." 

Ind Me 'r 

" , . “““otion, had banii able to 

CoTerament, Qu.u g","”''. ”“»hul 

ftbundance of lo^p .... ®'°eh out of his 

''mrn tho heart, ol hi," ° 

Beg. .a comm.,„Ja. Ba„cd 

«6ht rrith the Guru w""""’' ™'° 
B“'"»-M«uddcnly ‘h” 

turning away in gh .m '^‘'"lorso and 




hght 1„ „,d '"-a „e,er 

medans hko Budbii Shnl. v 

Bh«»i Kh... ,vh„ aTtlaf"'-:,. 

“"r to tho aid or tre r " ‘™“- 

‘he Guru. But tho 
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growiDg antipathy of the Moslems against 
the Sikbs began to tell on the work of SiLh 
mission among tho Moslems until, \nth the 
intense religious persecution started b> the 
later Moguls against Hindus ns well as 
Sikhs under Baba Banda, the scope of coa- 
sersions to Sikhism tame to be confined 
solely to tho Hindu masses, uho brought to 
the contemplation of the new moral 
forces revealed by Sikhism — an imagination 
salurated with the spiritual com ictions of 
the old era. 


without the outwaid symbols. Such men 
were called Sahijdharis or slow adoptcis. 
In those days, when to wear long hair was 
to invite death, nobody could have tho 
heart to question the disguise adopted by 
tho Salitjdluin*, who believed m Sikhism 
but could not afford to die tot it. Tho 
Sahijdhai-u, who bad adopted this apologetic 
altitude never pretended to be lepresentativo 
SiLbs They always looked up to the spirit 
and form of their brethien m exile, whom 
they helped in every nay. 


The same thing happened to Christiaiuly m 
its caily d.iys when most of the comereions 
were confined to the Jews The proselytes 
were dealt with in the old Jewish manDei, 
wbltb lias to make distinction betueea 
proselytes of the sanctuary and proselytes of 
tho gate. Tho former, who wont through 
tho ceremony of circumcision and observed 
Mosaic ntual, were allowed to enter the 
innermost pait of the temple, while the 
latter, who did not confom to these rules, 
"ere dccl.vred mero sympathisers and wcic 
allowed to worship only at the gate. Tho 
Christians also made the same distinction 
between the Jews and the Gentiles. The 
full privileges of the Christian Church were 
granted only to the Jewish conveits who 
vvould submit to tiiciinicision 
Similaily, when the veteran Sikhs 
disciplined by Guru Gobind Singh himself 
had been martyred and their ilesrendanls 
forced to remain in exile, the rump 
wngregations began to drift back to the old 
customs and beliefs. Those who CADie fioin 
low castes began to be distinguished from those 
who a\aie trom the so called high cnste». 
Even after receiving baptism, some weie 
"^Sued positions at the gate, others in the 
i>anctuAry. Some, who m the days of 
I’ciK.tulion could not dare to confess 
Sikhioni openly, were allowed to go about 


The Sikh spirit and form were, however, 
kept intact lu the i-anks of the Khalsa 
even after it had been slackened in towns 
and cities From the Panth Pai7^tt$h of 
S.)id.ir Ratno Siogb, written jn 1^09 at 
the suggestion of Sir David Ocbtcilony, wo 
can see that in spite of the hard 
times through which they bed passed, 
the old spiiit burned clear and steady m 
the lighting Sikhs They still kept aloof 
fioiD idolatry, performed tho form of 

mariiAge, obeyed the Panth as the highest 
authocity, conducted themeelvee by lesoln* 
tioDs passed in their assemblies, did not 
behevo in the sacred thiead, jncamations, 
caste, or the pollution of food, and fieely 
■ ecouveiled those who had gone over to 
Islam. Many notable Sikhs married Mob.am- 
medao women conveitedto Sikhism. Some 
of them weie Anup Singh, who had been 
a Brahmin of Chanaithal; Takht Singh, 
■who bad been a Khatn of Pnijgarh ; Nand 
Singh Bairnr, Kehar Singh Eandhawa, 
Karain Singh Man. etc. Bhai Gurmukb 
Singh, Reis of Bagbiian. b.-iptised a Moham- 
niedajx namcvl Mania and renamed him 
Ram Singh Ram Singh’s grandson, named 
Harchanm Singh, was still living in 1906, 
Saunta, a Mohammedan, was converted and 
named Ram Singh and his daughters, weie 
niar^ to Ramgarhia Sudars. Bhai Hari 
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SiDgh of Bbadaui- was lj> Uilhji Moham- 
infam. %vhQin BlniUdbc Singh of ILunthal 
had couscite’i to SiLh'bUi. A Mohammedan, 
"Jio was baptised, .nil vGuamcd Nibal Sin^'h. 
became Mabaiit of tlio Guidwaia of Bhalmni. 
At tho iustaneo of Mahuiaja Nannder Singh 
of Biiiala, one Sadr ud Dm vaa comorted 
to S.kbisra and named Patch Singh by 
For 2U ioaib. he was 
Mahrmt of the Dbarra«:.ila of Pb«l nod died 
m ihij^ Saiup Smgh got one Alha 

oonvoitcd mto Cnnn Smgh This man 
b'eamc Uihant of a GiirdM.ua at Jmd. A 
Ixohammodivn of Chupma. Mho Mas con- 
'crlcd and icnumod iLu>s.v Smgh. hewme 
Of IV SlUi temple at Bliah.u>na m 
MuUfi-vr P.irgann Thousands of Moham- 
riedftu men and m omen mcio brought mto 
tho fold of biUium m the time of Maha.aja 
iwnjit Bingli. 

Wlira, lio»o\CT. Mnliai.iia nanjit Small 
« lain 1,0 Klialsaraaks.alicroit l.aj boon 

0 ilcslrojoil 11,0 .implicty 

of 11,0 Sikhs hyhiiilJma 1,18 luxmiou, 

• .lost of tho religious and 
nolliina d.oh„t,„, “"l.m 

“monatu Wh“'“M'! 

“‘ini, his coronation or 
‘"■"■■"U a, .a a„a,„.u„l,al, rZ 
■lonamh. a„d emadoc. l...,„ a|J 
.l^calUabmak Sillmio 

btuuncamwo 


fashion of tho turban and the beard, until a 
pwple with bteincr wajs and better discipline 
struck the sceptre from tlicir hands. It was 
the people alone who still retained some 
Mmbldncc of the old spirit ; and they, 
too, with the ch.ingo coming o\er 
the temples, along with the shock 
they had leceived on tho battle-field, felt 
paialjscd for the time being. They declined 
in numbeis too. The English, however, 
torgot the late enmity in admiration for 
the noble bravery of the Sikhs, which 
now began to bo used on their side, and 
:.?* 4 /° This friendship 

put the Sikhs again in some Jicait, and 
Biitish army, 

Snw baptismal 

1^1, Lm T? “ nation.l. 

LoJs^ inil„m ‘lio same old 

PmotU. S ■ f "’l>or»litioos 

b! ,l.!?n , ? 

onmnii") Tl,!"” licaimo n more 

mo°omc„t r Sol.1.,. 

olil lxil.11,00. *''*'”* *° reitoio tlio 
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ECONOMIC INDUSTRIES 

MANURES AND FERTILISERS 

By Mh. k. r. chakravarthi 


It is .ID established tact th.at hands vluch 
were once giaing abundant j leld, do not 
jield e\en halt the prodoco now The 
primary leason for this undesirable state of 
allairs 18 the failure of timel> rams, want 
of proper manuring, and the impo\ciisbcd 
state of the soil. Though the shortage of 
rains cannot be rectified bj us, it is m our 
own hands to make our lands ricbl) pro 
ductile using the best cjuality and ajuantity 
ot manure for our crops There aie some 
plants and trees pioiiJed bj natuie that 
>icld best results when either Icaies, flowers 
or any part thereof 15 used for the purpose 
of fertilising our lands Before taking up 
the question of manures proper, I like 
to deal with the mode of uianurmg with 
pmnts, leaies, flowers, etc., to the best 
adiaatage of agriculturists They are 
called wKiiiures. 

OBEEN JIJU.'UnE3 

Gieen manures are mostly used fo« paddy 
Helds and into pits w here plantain, grapes, etc , 
are pub in. In southern countries whererer 
paddy cultiiation is extensile, it is to practice 
to plough the lands when ftist rams fall and 
sow them with hemp seeds, green gram or 
JHoigo seeds and allow them to grow till 
they flower. When these plants are in their 
tuil iigour. they are ploughed after copiously 
atering the.fleld. After growing the aboie 
eos, paddy seedlings are raised and when 
wiey are about a month and half old. they 
e taken out and transplanted m* the field, 
e planting of seedlings is done after 
alIo« mg full ^ ^ ^ 

manure plants theiein. 
wrMMu cost of manuring which 

" be otherw ise prohibitii e. 
iintL °° forethought and 

^ iibore.they use the gieen 
ftria * n some forest trees such ns Ilonge. 

Beech), Pongamia glabiw, etc , aTail 
Kit...!.'* foo 'Adjoining waste lands. Leafy 
of tho 

thecrop^‘^'^*’ sesulu for 

FABU-XaRD MAiUBES 

us^hv^V‘'? “'‘""fes that are m extensile 
or^tha^® faimers. the faimy.u-d nuinures 
are the moi,t i«puUr. Some f.irmeis. though 


illiterate, are well up lu tbcir profession of 
cnltivatioD and preparation of nianuro in 
their own pits, while othcis though well 
educated are negligent and lazy and do not 
attend to this most important item. When 
the piepaiatioii of manure is neglected, they 
cannot expect good results in their crops. 
In the preparation of manure, care must be 
taken to see that whatexer is put into the pit 
is made to fciment fully so that the 
resultant nianuio is full of nitrogenous 
propeity It is essential that tho pit is deep 
coough to take whatever quantity of waste 
matter such as yaid sweepings containing 
wasted hay. cow dung. etc., and house-sweep, 
mgb put into It Once a month or exen 
txxicc, the contents of the pit should be 
coxerod with a small layer of eaitb m Older 
to piomote fermentation. - 

SELECTION 01 CROP TO AVOID MANUHINO 

Whenexci it is contemplated to raise ram 
crop during the cnsuiog year, the best thing 
IS to select such a ci op for tho present year 
as would miprexe tho tone of tho soil. * By 
sowing til (gingeh) and obtaining crop 
within three months, the land will be ready 
foi giaiii There is some affinity between 
the above two grains that the latter will 
always give .X very satisfaetoiy yield. By 
thus taking the above two ciops in one 
and the wme year, the land will be m 
fit condition for ragi sowing m the 
ensuing year w ithout putting in any manure 
Similaily a field in which wn ii„i / 

above for the following xenr ‘ 

mg. A wet land in xvh.th « ,i ° ^ 
tasbeen .,u„d Ih,. , d™, ' 

ECONOMIC FERTILISERS 

There are some land nests 
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tbo pc&ls infestins. the land on the onciide, 
and mailing liis lands under cuIti\ation 
jieldbiiiniiei-cioi) on the other Oueof such 
I'Cbti 18 the pnclily pear. Extcuwvo lands of 
high inoductup \aluo miy ho ';e«'n dcMistated 
bj this pest in dilferont pails of our tounlry 
and thcie aio soieial \illagca depopulated 
on^ account of tho dc\ast.ition caused 1 j\ 
this pest. 

This succulent bush is natuialised on the 
plains of India, m'difleiont parts of Misoio 
andinsomopaitsof the Madras Presidency 
as in b.ilem and Colmbaloie, uheie it coxors 
exten«ixo liacls of uvful land Vanoiw 
attempts hiue been made to utilise the spmts 
commero.iliy but as jei tbe.o baxo been 
attended XXI h httlo success and Ibe shiub 
isgencnaUi looked upon nv .m obnoxious and 
PCI sistont pest. Mx attempt is to make it 
eafe> to eiadicato the pest by ailoplmtf a„ 
JHgcnipus method xvheubx ibo clncf 
itupediuiciit ui the ueulc of chMiing 
intuomc. But so lung as l.aricji land is 
occupied It dnea not matter much, the thief 

uniirodutUvo hoiK 

l.iOilucli.p, Tin. fuiirtioii It ao.>. laUnT 
ciuiiUy m u Uiimbi'i of n.o chief of 

Jihuh 1110 imici.ca h>aiomctiji luUoii ..o 

111” Ihi”*'' '"‘'"“■I’*'”" of inotoblc mutter 
oil tho occuintul fireu, niiil the uumi 
.iUiliiilllulioii of uuifaco lu.oi of .eoela lie 
roll tUoii tlico force, huio heeii ]Xa co 

o.?M dut'oVSr’' ■’■■■•otl. 

Sis'S'sES 

sprciuls x.rj lainjl n,,.! ? >‘- 

Hlrcudi ,« m imn x ‘t 

dii.otiil twv} ir. I? t^ountrx a 

grip of this ruinous pet * *’‘® 

I'litilicer.-, there 1, „ “imil il.iV "’i™ 

=' r’fhSMrr'ir' 

ohi III. The ,1,11, c „'e",‘iiTi; mho^LSt 


.when they are coaxerted into manure by 
means of fcimentation. After cutting tho 
lobes from the shrub, they are to be cut into 
pieces of about one foot in length. A pit 
18 made 5 feet by 12 to the depth of about 
li fc'ct. After putting the pieces of the Jobes 
into tho pit. they are covered up with earth 
e\c.ixated in foiming the pit and alloxred 
to fcimcnt. The formentatioii xxill set in 
and the lobes xvill be completely conxeitcd 
into manure after a period of throe months 
pioxided that no holes .arc left for the access 
of ajr, in which case tho lobes xvill shoot up 
into small plants and thereby the fermenta- 
lion proccM is retarded, and also enough of 
rnmfliw >\atorxva>8 duiing 

» » fermentation. The spring. 

^othkolyxxhen suflicicnt 
piccautionnrj steps are adopted, sinee the 
wmiiialiiiB liuuiichallli.ce breii burnt in 
™'h r'nliM ■ “caiings 

ind ibin ^ I'hicingcut pieces into the pit 
I h me lh^'‘’‘’"K “rtlintUr 

iinileSfuUoi, ‘”“i ■? “■ 

IciUii. mtn u terti lef n”. ‘If" 

bcUe. (hut ibo |„r„‘ Ills 

siiiiillerfiii;, '"lo 

lliore “n' 0. 

icnnnuloflcace. finm ,1*® hcoiilcil im tho 
lo the lieo i,t], '"'Bl't lio Ilium 

•ho IhoiJ ih;,eTO “ 'r“ »' 

Uomfii cclIa (Kunl' r ■' C-U’irulliiiiiu. 

mi»lo(Ui,m„ iB "‘“-i ‘'miWli 

of tho liuuica nJ 11, ‘‘•unlls. Mo»t 
robulU oil fe,,,, I . f.iiiiily jidj bout 

i.«m„ iii.iei;:,v'‘T““r‘"''’^ 

trtouill ho »t llm Ihiiii 

foJJor tor t?r,l,, ' "'Ofiil both a» 

K»tfn iiiunure. and us 

•mproxo the lone of\bQ^ »'iunurf’s 

l‘ro.*>.8 of in.anS the 

uchipxra bj kia.i.infrVi results me 

'xaleiod If U 1, a L/"* n"’*' xnH 

a xift culluatioii sucb a„ 
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ECONOMIC INDUSTRIES 


sugar-cane and others. Well fcrmcDtol 
fertilisers give their nitrogenous properties 
readily to the crop. Therefore the> arc 
better tb.m even organic manures such as 
bone meal, etc. Well manuied eiops sustain 
excess of water or ram better but Ihej 
cannot sustain being left drj without water 
It IS alwajs better to cover up the mauuie 
put into pits without being exposed, since 
the materials contained in the manure. wouJd 
evaporate by drjing without giving its 
properties to the plant. 

CHEillCtl, SlANCREa AND FEBTILI8BR3 
Chemical manuiea such as a combination 
of ammonium sulphate, sodium chloride, 
potassium chloride, sodium phosphate, etc , 
which once had gamed a name and jvopQ 
lauty amongst the cultivators are gradually 
losing favour owing to the fact, as explained 
o> those that have used them, that lbe> 
stimulants cxtr.\cting the 
5 j of the soil in one or two jears 

and mako it unproductive thereafter But. 
however, it is an undeniable fact that 
nitrogen and phosphorus make the soil 
ully productive and it stands to no reason 
substances contain- 
mg these elements are deleterious to the soil 
and evilsome m their effects. 

sensitive to excessivelj 
minute quantities of notrient subsUnces 
ih«v ” potassum m the soil as 

c.i 1 ** nimuto quantities of poisonous 

MU^ances. Poisons are said to be mfimteJ> 
certn.n Presence of 

“etallio salts than the most delicate 

conop^v. 

in^ft might be obtained by distilling 

such is fatal to certain phots 

ba^ Pisnts, etc. Scientists 

of and found out that B.-ilts 

are copper and endnnum 

tire siiccially fatal to plants. 

ARTIFICIAL FERTILISERS 

vegetation have shown 
eubstanp*^ thrive when the lacking 

It form. 

have a Itnnt^ forgotten that pot plants 
‘o remlm allowed 

time ^nnn 

hmitp.i *'°®ts shall have a 

Ling™ , , ’ 

g out the riant and suprljing bigger 


l>ots with flesh iaitb aad^iuivnuro.'’ Th< 
following are some of the chctrucRbfsitiliseis 

1. Calcium nltrat g. - ’ p o r f iggrtlfinnir.ireT* 
magneaium phosphate and ferric phosphate! 

2. Calcium nitiate, ammonium nitrate, 
potassium sulph.Ue, magnesium phosphate’ 
and lion sulphate. 

It IS well known that in nature, nitiatea 
are formed whenever decomposition of 
organic nitti^enous substances takes place 
m the air, the ammonia formed by the 
decomposition being oxidised into nitnc acid 
These conditions for the formation ofnitiates 
are present in nearly ererj corn field and 
tlie> flie also the cause of the presence of 
nitrates m water that has its souice near 
sUbles, etc In Peruvian Guano mtiogen is 
present pa rtlj m the foi m of potassium nitrate 
partlj as ammonium phosphate and sulphate 
As a nitrate, it acts more vapidly than in 
the form of ammonia, but in tho'latter case 
the effect lemoio lasting. Pbosphorio acid 
occurs ID Guano combined with ammonia, 
potash and chielly with lime, the last being 
slower and moie lasting m action than 
the others 

PRBPVRINO DONE FOR FERTILISER 

Bono in Its various forms is the onlvono 
of the insoluble phosphates that is iiow> used 
directly upon tbo soil or without other 
change than is accomphshed by mechanical 
action or grinding. The terms used to 
indicate the character of the bone have 
referenw rather to their mechanical form 
than to the relative availability of 
phosphoric acid contained m them 
jorms raw bone, fine bone, boiled and steamed 
bone are used to indicate methods of 
pwparation inasmuch as bone is a Snal 
winch IS useful lareely m ‘g * 

™ Vrg--' 

particles whether fine or couiso^^bei®*^'^’ 

soft and crumbly rather fhnn j ° ‘ ^ 
hme ,t more llei.. , « hard ; 

itthe same dc"reo of fine ^ Quickly than 
by™pi.g„„a.„j. n. 
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fmcsteanieil }.ono may all become a%ailablo 
m OHO or t«o >tai-9. Wbilo the eoaisri fatty 
law bone sometimes resists final decay for 
Borljcars or c\cn lonyer. Bone contaiob 
ton'^ulcrablc nitiogcn— a f.xet \i bidi Khould bo 
lemembeied in its use, isuticiilarly if «sed la 
conipausou Mitb other phosphatic matoriais 
which do not contain this olemont. Pu»e 
law bone contains on an asciagc 1'2 jicr cent 
of pbospboiio acid and 4 per tent of 
nitrogen. B> stpming or boiling a portion 
of the organic subotance containing nitrogen 
IS extracted. Mhicli has the effect of 
‘°n increasiiiK the phosphoric 
arid m tlio pioduct , hence a sti'amed bone 
may contain as high as 2H per cent, of 
Pbosphorie acid and as low as 1 wrLnt 
of nitrogen. Steamed bono is usually 
amni^s^’i l'l‘ 08 pboric acid 

I? lutrogon than the raw bone. 

It, instead of steaming, powdered law bone h 
made to feimeut m pits coveml up with 

ARTIFICIAL I’lIOSniXTr. 
wiTh VnTrrs'^ coarsely IS ,„eltcd ,a an oxen 

w run into a rccencr filled with Vi" 

mass becomes granuUi. Wn Ihm fl’l 
and powdered. ,t can bo preler "cd foV . i 
tune wiUioQl losing its .iGali^r ^ 

rilOSI-uoTlC XODDLl-a 
no.cr S.ilcm n,nw . Presidency 

■lii-M. i»radcrcl ‘"’•‘''"a 

lo ;'o “b?'""' 

Sit[£ "’t! 


USE OF LIME 

Authoiitics seem to agree that limo is 
ncecssaiy to the plant and if it bo wholly 
linking in tho soil, eien though an 
abmidauco of all tho other essential 
elements is present, it cannot develop 
norin^lj. Many soils aro well provided 
'vith hmc by nature and it is seldom or never 
necessary for those who cultivate them to 
^ Inning. It would be just as 
it is not 
required and 
necessity of ascertaining tbo 
Sif * 1 ^ soils in this respect. ^ Tho 

h? amount'') 1 ^’ to for ascertaining 

with ^ f'"® *” to treat them 

hvdrI^,vU mincinl acid such as 

of determine tho amount 

oi imowbich isthus dissohed. Thepiesenco 
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WORU) EVENTS 


The formation of a National Develop- 
ment Board to surrey tho industrial, 
agricultural, and Gnancial resources 
of tho country, and to plan economic 
progress. 

Financial assistance for the development 
of overseas markets. 

A Cabinet to consist of the Prime 
llmistcr and four or fiv e Ministers 
vvithout dcp-irtmcntal duties, and 

The Bank of England to bo placed 
under the control of a Boaiil representing 
the financial, industrial, and commercial 
interesta of thej natjpu 
After full consideration, the Government 
have rejected tho Now Deal proposals 
The statement issued by tbo Government 
describes the proposaJaas " broad gcneialisa 
Uoaa" and Kiya that in certain inalinccs 
they might actually affect adversely Uip 
progrcea which has already been made 
towards national recovery. 

Natarally , Mr. Lloy d George is dis.ipi>ointed 
he announees that ho will challenge Ibe 
Oovernfflent on his proposals at the forth 
coming General Elections. We can exi»cct 
therefore to hear inoie about this matter 
within the next few months. 

TnOCULE IN ra.VNCE 

France is p.issing through troublous times . 
her chief worries are economic and monetary, 
but they have caused tho downfall of two 
governments within sis months. Tho present 
Government under M. L-vval are fighting 
hard to keep tho Fiench monetary system 
on a gold basis and to balance tho national 
budget. In order to balance the budget, it 
has been decided to impose a cat of 10 
l>cr cent, on all salaries and to effect kugo 
retrenchments on Gov ernment expenditure. 

This measure has c.alled forth a vigorous 
protest from workers all over tho country, 
^roeu have gone on strike tying up 
® 'PPing b.vdly. noting hasT>ecn indulg^in 
y arsenal and dockyard workers. Parlia 
went IS now m lecess , when it reassembles, 


CIS 


tho real testing time of the Laval Cabinet 
and Government will take pl.ice. 

PBESIDENT nOOSCVELT'8 THODBLES 
Sacccsses and failures allcmato m tho 
experience of President Roosevelt. It will 
be icmcmbercd that soiiio months ago ho 
succeeded m getting passed tho Gold 
Clauses Bill So that there should bo no 
moie trouble over tho matter, it was 
ordered that no suits would bo allowed 
against the Gov emment for breaking contracts 
with holders of Government slock. So 
far so good, but evidently many people were 
not satisfied and wished to test tho ' 

Government order. Tbo Scnite Banking 
Committee Las recently voted by 11 votes 
to 7 that suits may be allowed against 
Government obligations for siv months after 
the Bill becomes l,iw This w ill tax tho l.vvv 
coiuU to deal with theso cases vutbin tho 
□ext SIX months and cause a gicat deal 
of trouble 


D O M G K E’ S 

b.xlamuit 

Is used successfully for the 
last 50 years in India in treat- 
ing weak and rickety children 
and making them strong and 
healthy. Why not try it for 
your child and watch for result? 

Pioprietota — 

K. T. DONGRE & Co., 
Girganm, HORIBAY. 
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Ever Since its incoiition, the Pi-ess ia 
India has hoen subjected to mtciminahlo 
tioublcs. Besides the ordinary laws sneh 
as those of sedition, libel, contempt of court, 
etc., w'hich affect tbo Press in India, a senes 
of special legislation has come into being 
■whose scope is e\cr widening and whoso 
octopus-hlvo grip has jeopardised that 
liberty which is said to he the bulwark of 
British institutions Emergeinj Jaws and 
ordinances maj. peihaps, he .noT.tnble 
under exceptional ciraimstances, hut thoi 

should hy no means tok- the place of tho 
common Lw of the land Powes confeued 

on the ExecutiNc for iclnctcd occasions 
have boon indiscriminateli excels.^ «, the 
dttnincntof freedom of spooch or writing. 
Tho Press Act is duo to expire shortly, hut 
there IS widespread fear tint its Ufe max 
bo extended. The conference of journalists 
thoieforc. whicli met m Calcutta unde. 11, e 
ab c guidinco of Mr C. Y CbiuUmani. the 
jolcian journalist, did well to impress upon 
the country tho urgent need to concert 
measures to defend the liberties of tho 
Press, and called upon tbo members of tho 
Asrembly to resist attempts to resuscitate 
the rirros-,ire laws • 

ino.o objifl, Tl,^ Co “t’* “ 

**"< 11 , itjcompatiljlo J'Su ore 

frtfdaawif tbol’r<,”,.r,i4i ^ ^'Sdiiiiito 
nsUoI (rre o*, '‘■'..'re™,., 
J'trontlj u.gcs ^ «t*uiion. and 

^houIJ anyiLg„\e A‘-‘» 

Statute-Book; rttamcxl on the 


(b) This Conference appeals to the 
members of tho Indian Legislative 
Assembly’ to oppose all proposals for the 
renewal of tho Press (Emergency Powers) 
Act in any shape or form. 

We trust an organised effort will be made 
by both journalists and legislators to lid us 
of these obnoxious measures which deface 
our Statute-Book. 

But when all is said, the Pi ess in India 
must ultimately rely on itself for the proper 
discharge of its duty. Both tho President 
and Mr. Mrinal Knnti Bose, the Chairman 
of tho Reception Committee, rightly stressed 
the need for organisation, and wo hcaitily 
commend the load that tlm Conference has 
ciM*n in the matter 

Sir Sutrihmania liyer 

'' tho citizens ' 

u„re.r^r ‘''“’“I'”- when they 

Zni W” Sirs. Sul, rnh. 

ell TT '' ‘'““W'hncn of tlio sood 

° 

mire W "T"*" 

“ “II «o,cn,r„l» 

S r S„;:^ “■* ‘ho lato 

o on tb^ r°'r ““hnHar 

r " ™ Plnlfomre. 

Ton CTr K“lo “Cite. 

Dr. ...."rioTTriiT/-';™ 

draoioBop.., i , • '“hred jiidfio 

the ext. ,nr. 1 “ ‘^‘•ument. look 
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Ri Uti Sir Biiil Blickctt 

The sudden death of Sir Basil Blachelt in 
a motor accident in Getmanj w lU bo dceiil> 
mourned in this coimtr> of whose financos he 
'i'as m charge during the jears 1942 2S. 
Sit Basil camo to India with a groat 
rrpuUtioa which ho sustained uainipairod 
during the period of hu stewardship. It w.rs 
due to his efforts that our finances worn 
idaccd in a sound position, IIo soenreJ the 
fct ibilizatioa of our exchange though the 
one shilling sixpence ratio has hoen the 
theme of endless controicrsj. 

One feature of Sir BaMl’a regime, to which 
Kaicsdroppcr" draws pointed attention m 
the columns of /mfian Fiiiaaee. must be* 
noticed hero, 

Jo Sir Basil's time. cver> scwtion 
Wonging to ornttachc«l to thoFiomciil 
“■crctaruit was m.anned b> Indian' sii'C 
mr the Socrctarj Iltlhc^cr} lop. 
ojrBuil, in a true sense. ludiauiM-*! the 
rinanco Dopirtmcnt. 

Of course, Ihero were acute dilTerencc's of 
'Tmionin regarvl to ecrtaiti ««iH‘cts of ln' 
but ho wa» a grc.it friend of India utid 
of our able.t Finance iIiois.tcr» 

**r»t ChiBjf, BsM 

The rclc.aBC of Mr. S.arat Chandr.v Bose was 
*addin as his arrest thrc« and a half 
j III of 

^ It w.u a plca&int surprise both to 

•■^wlf and lo the citizens of C.dcuttJ. who 
''V^rdeJ h„a a hc.irt> and affectionato 
^‘U-omc. Urmfsarc .alread} i«ounng m, wo 
^ tol-h and hi« collciguea la the Ilish 
““ft are juhihnt over liH return lo the Bar. 
ho di-*U„ncl hMdc-p.hii’. lluw are 
who hoiv ho will Jit bring to Iwar 
* Purdjin^ uKluonce on the pohlicU 
*•'^'*►1 h. re. 

of Mr. Borf Iw tale* 

a charge m Coremmcnls pol»t>. 
eouU W more wclcou e. 


Mr. Sutri's idrict ta Consriiimen 
TboRt Hon. Mr. Sastri, it is well known, 
IS no more enamoured of tho New Constitii- 
tioD than the Congress. Pcrh.ups, no one in 
India has condemned it more thoroughly 
nor more disci iminatingly than Mr. S.astri, 
who holds Unit it h.as forged fresh fcttci-s 
on Indii And >ct Lo would not Imvo 
CongrobSincn stand aloof. 

In a recent speech at Cuddaloic, ho 
urged them to .iccept ofllce under tho New 
Constitution It IS the xcr> essence 
of dcmocrac).’’ he declared, “that if 
>ou are in the mijorit) m the countr}, 
)ou must accept power and position 
aud not run .i»a> from it." Wliatcrcr 
re.a'on' there might h.ito been lu the past to 
abstain from olUce there is none now. And 
in the roll spirit of seriing tho pc-oplo and 
working (he Constitution, it is the duty 
of the Congres'iiitn lo accept ofilte 
and ro'|>onsibilit} 


Csekm tBl Us Nsw Son 

Cocbiu IS astir with fresh acUvit} and tho 
uew Dowan. Sir It. Iv. Sh.'unnug.ata Chetty is 
cvidc'Otl> anxious lo bring her in lino with 
otber Slates to the forthcoming Federation 
Addtewing the Lcgi-JaliTo Council, the Dow an 
announeod tho Goxemmenfs decision to 
strengthen tho Secret.uriat. to orgaoiso n 
F.nanc-e Dcicirtmcnt and al'O to constitute 
new Standing Committees for tho Council 
Goxemmeat alao propose to reiise xarioi 
cnactmcut» to bring them into conformilv 
with tho Uws in Rntish Iiidi.i. ’ 


Sir .Sluuni.is,ini-8 first budgit provides t 
incrc4',-.i exiHcdituro on nation bj.n 
aelixitie^ clucation. aentuUnre .ml . - 
Wilde a .iin. of two lALs is 
rural tx.-cocvtrucl.cn. 
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lUi: KDW LO\N 

T IIL i>unf ip,il e\cnt of the poiiod uiidLr 
ic\ic\v is the anoouacement and 
coiniilolion of this j ear’s New Loan. As 
\\as gencKilb expected, the loan announce- 
menfc was made towaids the end of July 
and tho subscniition lists were opened on 
August 5. The loan was a 3 per cent, 
medium term issue and the matuiitv dates 
ate fixed exactly after the 3i per cent 
lOlG oO loan. It is limited to an amount 
of Ils. 15 crotes and Biibacriptions wcie 
pajable both in the foim of cmh and in 
the foirn of (ioxernment of Indi.i 1o.»d 
inntuimg this jear In all tlicMi rospetts. 
tlLO loan fulfilled the geiioial .uiliupitions 
of the maiktt Ihii m one mUI respect it 
NMvs n Btwerc diRippointiiunt For Ihc 
d l>or cent 1051 51 issue was m.ide at a 
prico of Us. OG 3 per tent. The in.aikel s 
.inlicipUious weie Ktnerallj round about the 
Ion el of Us.^OU . and men the most pcssimistK 
did not pul it lower thau Us ph. Though 
miiiB than two weeks Imc p.issed mocc the 
uosiiig of Iho New Loan. It is not >et clear 
"hat impelled the aulhoiities to fis the 
1 -nto of tl,3 New Lo.m at a level much lower 
»mn Ihc c„st„,„ 1 „,„, 
riH.ccicl,„„„j„„^i 11, .U lho„mlct,ws 
l-opMcd 1„ „..t ,„,lh the „CCC...„ 

I"-,""™ 1 l»to.o 11, e I..1. 

-Lcuca chow. 11,. I 11.. ac„.,„„,c„t h...! 

“TiiviiT""**''’ >•“•1 

,n 11 . T'”' ".occy 

for 

1 “ minolt!. ,i rcmariihlc Ib.l ..u,], 

.hcc„„.„.";: 


loans were only slightly below the total 
amount of Us. 15 croros, tho cash applications 
icccivcd only an allotment of 2 per cent. 

TUU SILVEll MARKET 
August IS notable for a serious sct-hack in 
tho silver market. Quito unexpectedly the 
American Government showed on Monday. 
August 12, an auxiety to secure its purchase 
of silver at tho lowest possible price, and 
even after the price had been lowered from 
^ 3, IGd. to 30 l/Sd.. the Ameiican Adminia- 
tiaUou would not buy except at .a decline. 
This attitude accentuated tho prevailing 
heanshnessof Ibo silver outlook. It is not 
easy to understand tho purpose of tho 
AmcrK.xn Government in exerting a 
dowmvardpicssure on silver prices. It was 
at first believed that they wanted only to 
s » k to the doll.ir pimo and that as at that 

iC I 0“ » 

To I >-ut .tk tho s,uuo 

lo l»l it 

h 1 Of" “ 

CM-nt of „ |„ju„ 1^1 

oncoor.g,„g ■’“‘lion by 

metal It , , " monetary tb„ 

•1.0 ,ou,M. ot“„,„ Kin„ "■'■'’"“‘‘"“t 

a r„.„, 

on II,., “ o' oinn.oii 

the Ml,, r bloc i„ T'T,','"' 

“•“tally i» .oUrcled , .'m' 

price for American 
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Diineii silver anJer specious pleas of helping 
the silver using coantrics and world economy 
m general. 5Ii. Roose\elt, it is ncll known, 
has ne\er been half ns enthusiastic about tho 
siher polic> as the silvei bloc which imposed 
this legislation on him. He has been dearly 
halfhearted in the pursuit of this policy, 
though during the month of April the 
Treasury effected two successive increases 
in the official price and that m the fact 
of a protest from China and other counliies 
They ha\e since then grown distinctly 
lukewarm. The siher bloc has made more 
than one attempt to elieit from the Ticasuiy 
^ definite statement of what they intcad 
to do in furtherance of the silver policy 
On all these occ.iaion 8 . the Troasuiy hi\o 
B»'en only cyaBi>o replies. On the last occ-i 
810 Q, however, Mr. Roosevelt hinted tb.-it the 
purpose of the Siher Purclmsiog Act was 
not so much to raise the price of siher as to 
bring about a wider monetaiy use. In the 
light of what has happened m the latter 
half of August, one is inclined to think that 
the silver policy in America has been given 
a new outlook. 

the CIETEDGE MARKET IN INDIA 
Tho slump in the sdrer market has dis- 
rupted giltedge. Conditions mthadrugsh.a\e 
considerably rjuietoncil during the last week 
of August, though there is as yet no apprcci 
able improvement to record. Tho Americ-Mi 
hovernmenfs position has been defined ns 
one of readiness to buy- unlimited amounts 
a the prevalent price round about 29d. The 
that at least in the present 
circumstances, the Americ.'in Government are 
not prepared to offer higher prices for silver 
on]} deepened the outlook of operators in 
tbo Bombay bullion market. The loss 
sussed by Bombay in siher must be of 
^ s Sgering proportion and tho operators 
avo had to sell all their holdings of 
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Government securities to bo able to pay off 
the losses. To the evtent that tho slump in 
giltedge has been traced to an evtraneous 
factor like this, the outlook may be said to 
have improved. During the week 3} percent, 
paper showed a slight impiovement, and on 
Friday (23rd August) there were only slight 
fluctuations between Bs. 89 2 and Rs. 89-8 
closing at Es. 89 4 . Considering the set-back 
that occunedon Thmsday. the comparntiiely 
better conditions on Friday must be reckoned 
as a heaitenins feature But in any attempt 
to gauge the future tone of giltedge. one 
has to accord the utmost ' importance 
to Ibe immmencB of the outbreak of 
hostilities between Italy and Aby ssinio with 
the potentialities of dragging oven the bigger 
iwwcrs into the conflict. It is still to be 
hoped ID cerUm cuaiters that on account of 
tbo e\treme difficulties which the Italian 
Government will espenence in raising funds 
necessary foi war. the danger might bo 
averted at the last moment. Though the 
iclalion between a war in Europe and the 
fluctuations of giltedge is not so close as is 
seriously imagined, there is no knowing if 
tho actcal outbreak of hostilities will not 
pi oduce a serious lack of confidence. 


Indus Bcdgetb. 1921.1934. By Mr S 
P. Sarma. Very useful for students ‘of 
lodiao Finance and legislators. Es. 5 . 


Moser, Bane Credit and Prices 
Lionel D, Edie. Rs. 9 G. 


By 


Orgasised Banking. 
E. Agger. Pb.D. Rs g-G. 


By Eugene 


Life and Monet. 
Rs. 3.12. 


By Evinor O'Dulfy. 


G. A- NATESAN & Co.. Pnorto, 


Madras. 



DIARY OF THE MONTH 


July 2i. TLp House of LorOs passes the 
Thiia RcaJing of the India Bill. 

Julj 25. Sir Samuel Hoaic makes a 
statement in tho Houho of Commons 
nLout^ export of Aims to Ital> and 
Abj Ssinia. 

July 2<1. Sir Vcjn Ramosam unTciK the 
statiioof Sirs Subiahmama Iyer at the 
Senate House, Madias. 

-Mr. &,„l Ch.nG.» Bom „ Mkooed 
uncQuditionallj 

Jaly S7. Dr. Ao.nn and other CooBics. 
mra i«no o outemmt urems Consiot. 
to neerpt ofheo under the Non Itoformo. 
lull 28. Thr Ahjss.ninti liinp n„no, locos 
ttat ho Mould inolic no t<,rr,t„ri«l or 

economic conecesione to Italy. 

July 20. CopBre, Worline Conm„u„ 
commences its tosaion nt Wardlia 
Joiy so. n„. Oitonio o„a 

kndcr. 0.0 „,vcd m,i|. „ 

“ >• 01. Tho aoicrmncnt ot Indio 
.nnouoco. lh„ ,„o,a 

Bupoc Bonn. 

Aug. 1 .Co„Brc«,W„rl,„BCom„„licna„,j„ 

that .1 „ prcnmluro „„„ ,o co,.„d„ tho 
question of accepliincc of oOice. 

"< InJu> Dill ro.ni„ 
the Bojal assent. “ 


ICS 


Ane 3 The m „3 Ab,™„i.n ngrre. 

tho Mini.lcro. Motions ogn.n.t 


Ang. 7. Lord Linlithgow is appointed to 
succeed H. E. Lord Willingdon. 

Ang, 8. Death is reported of Sir John 
Thompson, former Chief Commissioner 
of Delhi. 

Aug. 9. Madras Lcgislatho Council is 
ovtendcd by a year. 

Aug. 10. The King of Abyssinia outlines 
the toms of a possible compromise 
«Ah Italy. 

Aug. 11 , Sir De\a Prasad Sarvadhikary. 

ex-Vicc-Cbanccllor of Calcutta, is dead., 

Aug 12 . World Education Cojigicss meets 
at Oxford. 

Aug. 13 India, Beta iii, n now Intornntionnl 
ic<ord m Doelvcy, beating an Australian 

Ie,'iniby 2 lgoal 8 tonil. 

Aug 11 . Anglo French conversations begin 
at Paris 

Aug. 15 sir. Panitar, 
k .optoncod to opo ja.ar'B rigpropo 
imprisonment. 

MoiPbor ot tho Govorppiopt ot Iiidha, i, 

Aiw Gtrtnnnj-. 

ho All.Ipdi.t Jouinalistio Contor- 

mZ, T‘‘ ““J'' lit" 

Anri" f 

K-P«Mio..°d‘r 



Science Mosism. Bj W p d 
''^’ lebtmau. ii sc., Ph D. George Aiko aod 
Hnwin Ltd.. Museum Street, Londao 
Pbilosophy seems to be commg into ber 
own. Eminent scientists of the d.i> appear 
‘0 recognise her claim to bo the negtua 
^untanim. The nuthoi of this work has 
spaied no pains m his role as the Itatson 
ofllcor between philosopbj- and science He 
brings to boar the method of pbilo»oph> upon 
tho concepts of scicneo and concludes that 
^ 0 scientiflo world pictuio encourages us 
to adopt a monistio philosophj 
fo the first part of the treatise, he 
traces Uio course of tho histori of momsai 
a pliiloaophieal concept down to tlie 
opening of the twentieth century and lu 
o subsUatival monism of Spinoza, he finds 
e jiattern of e>erj future monistic 
xte merit - of Spinoza’s 
^ouisia consists m finding its chief 
“nflrmation m the unitj which pbjsics 
nf IK* apivireat multiplicity 

lugs. Instead of the universe being a 
as° monistic concept, it serriTs 

\ IK to formulate his system. 

“ ‘be second part of this book. Dr. 

“• 

« ,n science and shows in what 
markable measure the re-ults of natural 
t*** rhilosophic 


pledge eillustrate and in some measure verify 
the bold intuition of the first Greek native 
philosophers But it is also true that 
scientists forgetting the basis of their own 
discoveries, fail to arrive at tho true monistio 
concept Tlie third 18 devoted to a review of 
the concepts of science in the light of modern 
epi8teaiolog> The entities assumed in 
scientific thought nre abstract and conceptual 
in natuie and it is when their highly 
abstract nature is oveilooked that the 
universe comes to be regarded as a cloud of 
infinitesimal billiard balls. By stripping 
experience of all its finer shades of colour and 
feeling. It la easilj proved that reality is 
nothing but oscillations of a primordial 

Id the final part of his thesis, the author 
ezamiDea tho monistic tendencies m the 
twentieth centurj. He thinks that on the 
cvideoco of science it is not too much to suggest 
that there exists in nature all gradations of 
material complexes from the electron to man. 
and at no stage does electric cnergj sharply 
matte,. „atter chaeje ,eto 
bCe. and he in led to conclude that the mind 
ha. ar.«,o aad dc,clo£»d 
organism. 

We heart,!,- commend thi. beet to the 
phiU^phic ,ro,]dfo,tbou5hirul .tod,. ,„d 
fnutful reflection. ^ 


dian states 




T' ScO'j.. -jK 

'T. . . . . ,- 

‘ I I .1 I , . 

•-!..i.iion I {,, ^ 

j Ji . ' ' "■'* ‘ *i»' 

i.Su.".‘‘'^"\'' V ’ • • rl> 

tij- f , '• 1 

>,l, '"■•■ '^n IWI, 

Jf'jk nah.ului 


'!i.i n. 5 UDC, 


T' [Jn* roiii*,f. of ii t , . 

, , , , toiho HiM. 

J-R.-au. .orsi, Ration nnl, Mr. x,„I„.’l','','l'] 
Climoj ni.j Ml a .1 D ...j ''' 

“'"“'■nanflliMi, Uorn „ 
■'"■'‘l-l.nnlUi.n.. |„ „„ ,'l T ■ 

CAoniao, 11 hr,,, „ •l.niKlit.r. 

I’lowrlj ciiaiiy. Iiiraaoiilinrr , 1 ,^ “ 

NIZAM’S SILTEH JDDir.nE 

obacrio t„. ii„t f„„, n4,„,;f ;» 

‘bn JnhilcoWrT u 

ban been .ab.n„„„„,|j 7 ., u 

public boliilaj. Biicn „„ ll„ 

oria.ul.Fitrabociab. denari;^' 

«o n« to color the Jubiloo tVcck cn,l , 
the labile cmcnicntly p„l,ci,^^°” 
the celebrations. *“ 

MICA DISCOVERY IN UYDERAB.AD 
It 1 . rcpoited that ,1 M.c Mi„„ 
been diacoictcJ in i.„,.g„ 
booRilmcl, Hjdcrabad Stale. The autlioc.t.ca 
Will institute im enquhy ^ 

its tommeicial esiiloitation. 


llarotia 


Tin: IIARODA IIL'DGIIT 

Till- loul 


....... I »j>i uuimu* f 

t«tim.u«.lat IN. li’J 
KJoLlIil.,. .!> 0111.11 

iaou> tlut) 

•'roiiipinitiirricr,,,,.,,! Kii„ the I 

‘-ii.i.for „iu„„„ .10,1 ri|„.„dil,„r ilurinu 
Wl’iciioii. luJ ,1,0 

Mlm.,.o, or Ulcer .Oi.I.dd. , outlier iii.l, 
“nnstimnlcol tli,. i.„a„i„, ,er 

Tl- Im, ri.ic,ii.d .1,0 n,,,.r„i.., 

'll- Ilislionsa 11, 1 , M.ilunija. 

RAIIOUA fruit RNDUiSTRY 

ihe Oo\oriimcnl of n.,i<o,?,A i.,,. . 

o/ul.o!::.. 

..oo'''’,iT'';br?''“ 

(iroxxiiis and to KtnT'' “i fruit 

AgrunlimNu hun 

•‘'mnnll>’ins..l,.n8„,oir;;Xr“' 

\Vc7'''"‘'“‘’ DPRIPT in BARODA 

■■'nutiiurdoeio'^' 2 “°;;^^, ^—nOnintn- 

20 lukhs will 1 further sura of 

mib,ccla,„,„i out” ? “'c SUlo 

•'PnnTnit ii^b”. -Im. 

“■□.cal,iiUbooti|,ac,,Tc,r 

'VOBIOULTUnir rn ''“ 1 , 0 uplitt ivorh. 
Tbcllareda Ooio, ‘N DARODA 

non onjicu, to 0110 ”",“'''''"’°“'"'"“—" 
ictcnUy that no, *° '‘P*"’ Ooll' 

'ntora in tbo on,,, , n«lti- 

“«P“ »n.o badly '' 1 . 0.0 

—ly.cn., “ "“■""soil by the .ocent 
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Mysore 

MYSORE AND UARIJ^VNS 
Mjsoro Stato is educAting the Uanjans on 
the most up to date lines, in that tbej have 
set apart a sum of money for their education, 
finding ho'tols and scholarships The 
ri'iMirt issued h) the Depressed Classes Uplift 
Department s,aj s that there w ere 680 schools 
with a strength of 12,873 students, both 
hojs nndgiil-., in all theHaiiian schools in 
the St.ite. There were J 5 college students. 
206 boja and 1 girls in the High School 
ila«ses, 227 hoj s and o girls m the industrial 
schools m the State 

The Government ha\o also started free 
Ixkuding homes andbaic gi'on other faciU 
ties for them to etudj in the Colleges, Uigh 
Schools and Industrial Schools 

L,\ND MORTOAOE SOCICTIES 
It has not hccu found possible to got 
cumiK’ttnt non ofUci-iIs to serve ns pn“»ideul 8 
ftnd sccrrtarios of land moitgjgc societies in 
luanj talu.is m M}sorc. The Ooiernmeot 
of M)sorc, therefore, are going to direct 
sohdiiUiou oflicers or amildars and sub 
rrgi'tnirs to svr>e as tx othew presidents and 
seerctarica of tboiocieties. The arrangement 
Will bo tried for a period of Ihrix? jears. 

MYbORE KAIIAVAYS 
The working cc|H'n''Cs of the M)> 4 >re 
Ikiilwajs hiiTo mcrcaveil from B779 m 
8 J to C-!( 2 t i>er cent m lOd.'J dt, Tlic 
Goiirnnient hold that the> aro high and 
that there should he scope for 
vonsulorablo reduction. 

DRWAN BAHADUR K. MATTllAK 
Th-eGovcrnmcnl of Mjsore hace decided 
to etten.l the term of oflicc of Dewan 
K. ^[atthan. First Slember of 
the hteeutivo Council, bj one )rar up 

1*11 October 1530 , 


TravancoTe 


THE TRAVANCORE BUDGET 


Tho Travancore Government's budget for 
193S-3C show s a revenue of Its. 242'16 lakhs 
and an expenditure of Rs. 249'12 lakhs, 
icsulting in a deficit of Rs. 6’OG lakhs. 

In tho budget for 1934-85, the revenue and 
expenditure were estimated at Rs. 232 92 
takbi. and an expenditure of Rs. 229 97 lakhs, 
but according to tho roxised estimntos, the 
revonue and cspenditure nio Rs. 233'44 lakhs 
and 232 95 lakhs re»pecti\ el> . leaving a small 
surplus of Rs 49,000 


The deficit antiopatod in the budget for 
the next )C.ar is cau«cd bj certain noa- 
recurring and cslraordiDar> items of expen- 
diture. inciuJing the State religions ceremony 
known as lluraaip,am, military works, erec- 
tion of the Lcgislatixe Council Chamber, 
and the Tniaadrum town pl.anning scheme. 

Provision IS made tor the working of tho 
new rubber factory in Trivandrum, for a 
ch»> refining and porcelain factoo. and for 
expcrinicotconuectcdwith the manufacture 
of piper 

The budget for the Medical Department 
provides for a tuberculosis hospital in Nagcr- 
coil Allotments are mado also for creating 
a Financial Secretariat, for reorganising tho 
Public Health En^inccruig Sen ices and the 
Fudicnes Diiairtnunt .ml for constitnting 
wBo-itdof Agnculture. 


MILITARY IILIINTSG IX TRAV.IXCORE 
A ptoirovU to i>ro.ide imlitarj training 
to .tnJent. ol college ,n Tra,»„core. „„„1„ 
to the training imparted in tbe MaJra. 
L-n.,cr..ly Training Cotp., on. di-cnnaid 
•I « mielira! ot tbe Ednration AdriMiy 
IL-rf ohich etpraioA the oi.imon tL.l 
Br^nd^ Oitera j„n,j 
tram the stuJcni». 



GIS 


TiiK iadiax m:vn;w 
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Mrv\OR \ Xo^.l ofthi'K.rtrriitir... n> 
L-slio Poll.t.l Will, .irt.r.*XM.i,n.y Air 
"V ico ‘<ir v t)l V\\>nn, K.c.n., 

3 >SO. I Mill t ilti , |jt)iiiln • 

This IS st. ij MiUt !• In uri Hitniti oji 

u sibj.cl .if -nl-.-sf n, ^ ,1., 

Irinq Wo-r. .,,,1 , (1,0 

aUi'al.c-.., of til- liH.sl, , ...1,,^ II, 

nt-J „( „ i,„„o to,, 

Off ..oOBio,, Ho rho,o, , ,1., 

Ilo(niii]io i( ((,,, iiioo|,(tti,. onpuiv of 

r.,i.-,r.,i tl„, o„, Tho ,lo,, 

">tl> au oo „„ K„o |,y 

.Ui.l llio ,ii,p,ntai.co ot floot 

Of cronnous onpm\ hrimbers s^hirli wiecV 
tl.» Sfalor lari of |.;„o.|.,„a „„„ 

roi.1.0, 

nmoioi ap.o, 0,0 

Wintini! ptcsrco .lisa,,, roil, .,„d |,o,,|| 

Bussia IS entirely oioiconie TLc way the 

.to.7 i« tokloj, miisl „o Joi.u 

Er>l!lfBh ifolriolum and F.nsli.u ,,„do 

m»y l.„„ te„ lotondod „oi»sa„to 

lo ,(„ l.,„a „p lofo.oor^, 

Btreusthonind oir atmanionts 


ACnCclsio,,. 

iCo TH r '‘“S™™. Croon 

•i. 1..0. LW.. London and Calcutta. 

Th.» colloctioo of looturo, dclho.oa „„ 
d no.cnt oo<a..„„B „,u „o,oo„„j ^ 

udent of (he I„di„„ ConBt.tuti„„, ft j, 

maior proMoo.. „ni,o°n^Z 

I'apct const, iotioo, j,, o 'Vlute 

improvements, however 6 l,.i,r n * 
nmv coDsl.tution makes on lb 

position; but ho e„^, . Picsont 

many backslidmga in'tb"*'* '‘‘slitty □„ tho 

tconon.,. 

futuie COl.btltufinn ^ 


Some AsfycTrj or Abcir.NT Indian’ Polity. 
Hj K. V. ihinii.iHxv .uni A>juii(iiir. 
Unitcrsit) of it.i,li,,„. Us. o. 

This rciiscJ cliti,,,, of tlio first Icctiiro 
ficlu.rcd 1,1 (1,0 Uiino.sitj of Miulras, i„ 
ixti.u.iiiro of (ho ffouniiitio,, 1,1 (bo na,„o of 
I)r. S,r S. Subr.unai,,.! Ijor. giica in n shoft 
<oi„|,ass a luciil ciiJosilion of tho (lobtioal 
ulc.ui and coocenla prcinlct in ancient 

lnd,,„ i,ol,tj-. Tho iliscoicr) oftho Atiha 
Sailra of Kaulilj.i marked ,i revolution in our 
ntt,tudo tow.irJs old Ind,an institutions, both 
polit,cal and cconoinic. Contrororsics there 
nro, and 0,11 tontiuuo to ho. rceardms tho 
date of this ivork a, ivoll a, tho ago in wl.icl. 

ds author Kautilj a l„o,l, But leaiingtbcso 
nspeelsapirl, it cannot bo gainsaid that the 

«ork eonstilulcs a ,o,.j. romarkablo 
~nt„bul,on lo ibo subject of political 
sconce If one may venture on an analogy, 
rommdsone, ot tho Pr,„o« by Maohiaiclli. 
l.. l^l.,u,os„eetottbc ad„co londorod to 
tho kings of the... dais, Iboro ia a romarkablo 
tcso ublanco boUoon tho two works. But 
Maclnaicll, hiodonaplano ot moral ideas 
n '"'dcor to that ot It„„t,ij„. jir. K. V, 

dcla.l tho loB.,1,, 1,00, „„o„ti,„ 

lauoal ‘''“‘ifiopictedmlho 

fomutlf “■» 

T" “'“““-djea.. agoaro 

nTto n": “To "” 

‘C::b-r‘::.r:"j" -domwond 

iinknoan ' Bonssoau, was not 

But on “■“= f" Pt dais ,„ Ind.a, 

«Pubta„.„. nr U.C r.gbts „.a„ „„,cl. 

OOTO pobtical upbcaials in 


led 

W(stcm countries. 
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Tuu BimUDVKASYAKi UrAXIsnVD. EillteJ 

b> S^aroiMadhaTaTiaiida- 'Willi an Englisb 
tr5iu--l.\tion of tbo test and Sankaras 
coiiimcntar} . Aii\ aila Asbravua, Masasati 
Rs G. • 

Some jears afio, Mi.VC St^achanar 
brought out seier.il of the pnneiiial 
Ox'.inisbads ailb a translation of the te\t 
and S.inkani'a commentary rendered bj 
eminent scholars. The Bnlindarftojaka \ras 
not included lu the senes At a later «late. 
Prof. lliii>nnoa took up tho task and a seri 
small iiortion iias brought out b> IheVnni 
VvV&a Press, Snrangam . hut he had not the 
timoto complcto tho uork The pre<u>nt 
'olunse, ’winch has auccessfullj came*,! out 
the truiistation of this 8lui>cnJou3 Up.«ni'had 
andtU Gon\iucntav>, is thus \er> ueKomc 
Tho li’iirued Sw.imiji bas been ler) 
coascicutiousuadthorougU Tho introduction 
contributed by ^[afuiuahoisidlouin 
S. Kiiv'vmsnami Sistnar is. i«s un> be 
ciiH<cted, scholarly and valuable. 

The Woblu's Ooods. D> M. 0»>iio. 

klcssrs. \V. <5. R. Chambers. Ltd 

London. Its. 

This IS the srtxoud book o( an entirely new 
senes of Geogmi>b) Readers uhicb proride 
a four year eour-ic m the subject for Primary 
schools. The intnxlurtory portion of this 
volumodeals in a very simple manner with 
the wocld as a whole, with Dini>». with 
climatic I«Us and with the buying and selling 
of coovls lioth in lint iin and abroad. 
Theiwifior tyincil ovampU’S of the AVorlds 
*''**!' taiailiar to the cluldren are dealt with 
in suiUhle dfOiiI*. A speciil feature of the 
senes w tiio crctUcnt 'bigtypeaad the iRua* 
Iratior.s are rrnatkalily clear. aliiind.iot and 
tn»tru(.Uxe. The book willlie u-vlo) in all 
‘oCMil.kiry ■M.bool hbr.irios a» a liook of 
rif.niav to the fc..houl yw pil». 


Tub Geets Tho Gospel of the Lord 
Sn Krishna Translated by Sbri Purohit 
Snami Faber and Faber Ltd., London. 
Any number of editions of this most 
tivraoas single poem in our classical 
literature, e<iually celebrated as philosophy 
nod as poetry must he welcome. The 
Swatuts beautiful rendering of the Lord's 
Song oi>ens with a brief preface from the 
pen of IT II Shn Sajaji Rao Gaokwnr, who 
commeDds it ns a scriptuic that “ satisGcs 
the whole man ' 


The 8xi\t is New York. By Leslie 

Chartens UodJer and Stoughton. 7s. Cd. 

TIve Saiat is too well known to need any 
lutrodiiction to our readers, but here ho is 
ma new role Itis odeentures weiG so far 
sot IQ the more romantic s'cnesof Europe*. 
But Chartens was if possible, luoro admired 
in Amoric.'v than on this side of the Atlantic, 
.ami It IS 'luite naluml that hia favourito 
hero should make tho crossing in search of 
cvcitoincnt. The story combines the <iiiai&t 
buiuour of all the Saint books with the 
bre.athless quality of gangster novels. 


lyiTUODCCTlOS TQ ClMCS. By 

K Knsboa Aiyangar. S.atyaBodhana 
Pubhahiug House. Bangalore City. Us. 2. 
During the current year, the Deiurtinint 
of Public Instruction m ily sore introduced a 
couive of CIVICS in Ibe high school classes and 
ID prcianiig this volume, ilr. Krishoi 
Aiyangar has followed in the first iMirt of his 
book the prescribed sylUbus. The book, 
covers over AOO page,, and is csceedingly 
readable and well vsntten. A copious index 
and loiporUnt sUti^tjcs and questions 
appendrsj enh.ince the value of this text book 
which should bo appixeuted by Uiomj who 
h>...ilb,r,oreaaor ,o tracli Mu, 

IB high schools. 
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Kashmir 

AID TO ISniGENOUS SYSTEMS 

'■'•'I™.' Ot 7 ' 

AGEICOETrnE ,N KASHMIR 

t'crau) lllo^!lr.^^ ..y„ 

11 . 81 ...... ,„ U..d,l,s , 

il'cosjlirms lOJl ,J5. Q^er r 

f»uit of .ilUiiula wn '^■’^KraftoJ 

l.oO.sns of iun2 »j ^ *ind 

Bikanir 

Bill MANUmiAI OV 

out of thioc J 
tor..„rd “ A=n,,,„d. „„t 

W.'icd.nt c„ IhB.rontjyi “”^'1.00 

1.“'" lira. B,ct |,y ^'Jeralioo 

“f “>'■ Go.cr„,„o„i drcc”Jr“‘' °' 

•l«eos ot Iho ".1 lo „alol, 

‘^'*0 'luoslioa of 

» bor„.. P,' ' ■’'"“"“I lo bo 

™lor tbc ■“ * 

'l“‘t,o„ ’7 I oo„ 

“ ‘^ort.oi.ilo t\,)u'b. no 


HUE INDLVN EEVIEI 


Indore 

INDOKi; OltlE OUIDES IN CANADA 
In .m b„, lull „i 
bl. Gil, -s' I ■„,((,, icimrcb, AVinniiicg, Cinni.: 

“ * «.o Hisli School Girl Guiilcsol 

n oie. It wag placed there rcccetly 

no n tangible token of fricnd.hiii and good 
'"“'^‘"“'■'"'‘'‘"‘’nnnntrie,, 
nf of tho flag was the result 

c mituJno of tho St. Giles’ Boy Scouts, 
ccidod Ih.jL closer contact should be 
mill Cnn.adian scouts and guides 

®nd Letters, badges 

«. evebanged and lasfcjeara 

the InT^ ^^nide Coaiiuiiy sent a flag lo 
•bo Indore B.gt ,„d„r. 

V""' “‘“'"bd Iho co„.pli„.cnt. 
^^^ONATION TO GANDHI PUBSE 
of Es Indore hag gi.cn a donation 

ooUection'. L'Tw 

itiiidi profiagandn. 

Banirn 

Mit. A. K. BOSE 

"Oionlli. lltlred 

oasnincd chare "! “I Un". b«» 

®fB.amra«!f offleo of De’na'’ 

n,ZT„TT' Bahadur ha. bad 

Hflwir nn.i ^^^‘“Suished sc^^ico in Bougol. 
n* 06 t iiioRitw 's ono of tho 

Stales ®‘'o States under tho Eastern 
educated A Ibo Ruling Chief is 

tho ai. who was installed 
* ‘n Jaiiua,> la^t. 

Mor\*i 

B» II«™ 

^PIKiinted tho Mali.u.ija of Mor\i has 
^wau of \V' Sohinki, a former 

’^’*®fhQ,coh 

ron acclaimed on all sides. 



INDIANS OVERSEAS 


Abyssinia 

INDIA AND ABYSSINIA 
In a recent intor\ic\v. Mr. C T Anilrews 
told A rejirescntathc ot tlio Leailft how war 
between Italj and Ah}i>i>inia will Allott tbo 
Indians seltleil m the latter countrj 
” For India, the situation is full of Iragedj 
and iiathos. To mj personal knonledse, the 
Cmperor of Ab>s»inia has tieiUed Induin 
traders, who numlior uonrl> 'd.'tOO. with 
exceplion.\l kindness and in no part of 
Hist Aftua has there been so little complaint 
and 80 little trouble. ' 

In tbis coQiioction a Coiinnuiiitiue iMiiod 
by Iho (lovernmeiit of India slates IIis 
Mah^^ty's Qo\ eminent hivio informed the 
boiernuient of India that they ha\e been 
for some time and still are in consultation 
''>th His AJdis Abiba 

tigardinB the wfety of all British suhj.yU 
mchiJinB Indinos in Abyseinta in tlie 
c'cot of occurrence of emergency aod tboy 
*>ll adopt all po-sMblo measures to this 
‘'oJ- The Knu>oror of Abyssmi.i has. more 
O'er, pledged hitavilf to take steps for Ibo 
protection of alt foreign rc«ideuts id 
bii country. 

Zanzibar 

INDIANS IN Z.kNZin.VB 
Intcr\icwcd by the represenUtrto of the 
tmle.l Prtfi at Shantiiiikct.an. Mr. Andrews 
eirrev.o.1 bis opin.on that the Zanubar 
tui'^tioQ hi< n.iched an cstremclj rntic.il 
JkinziKir Indiin».” he sai.}, 
S'e jn»t Cabled to me esproMng their 
* Tho Attorno) Gineml of ZansiKir. 

n v»irg tor the eaten *..00 of the iiiontonDni. 

rcixirted to haae m-vle the followinn 
s.^etncnt. “lam ».ithon>eJ to «tstc that 
steps the Govcrnraenl takes, the 
costrol of the future transfer of land -usd 


ginng crciht to the Afric.'in nod Aiab 
estate owners will be maintained ub a 
determined and inflexible policy of the 
Goromment ‘ “If his leport", continued 
Mr .kodrous “iscoriect, it boems to mean 
that uhateser the findings of the Coinmissiou 
lately api>ointcd may be, the GoTomment 
of Zanzibar is going to continue on its 
mad course of State monopoly offhecloio 
tra<lo along with an alienation of land 
from all Z.inzibnr Indians. Tho time has 
come when inimethatc demand should bo 
made bs the Goicrnmcnt of India for 
the publication of tlio Commission Beport. 
F^ieh week# delay is ruining tho Indian 
trider since hO per cent. of those 
Indians were born in Z.ansibar. It Is 
almost incredible that tbo racial Icgisla. 
tion. which was ^'^ssed last ye.ir by ft Gorem. 
ment m.ijonty. should bo continued oicn 
after one year's moralonuiii is orer. 

Siam 


jpiinA.NS IN SIAM 

Various Cbtimates haioboen made of tho 
toUl population of Imbans m Sum. Tho 
LUesl cslimato of bomc authority a.iil 
<7ni/e<I /n./ia, rJ.u^ the figuro at 10.000. 

At Bangkok, tho csip.t.-,! ©f 3,^^ ’ 

arc about 13.000 Indians. .Vaonn fi, 

about a dozen of Sou^ L ™ 
™i.lo,cd ,n „„„„ T«o 

Indian Uoctora are practi<m<r • 
town, there is one Indian . »* th.it 

«» nm.-l. 

Shostn IS employclintho Nafmn 
“f if , Translator, 

bkilh-d Indian labourers are 
dock-*. Bangkok has one Ind^ tho 

and one Ilmdu S.abh.a, aiH “ i'^ution 

to which there,, one 

irre-poetire of c.a,t„ all admitted 
Indians an- eniployrd on p, A few 

in Siam, a few are praet; . elsewhere 

dnrers. 



0»R EDUCATED UNEMPLOYED 
It is npathng to be totd that there aie 
more than a •million erail“strs 
'rilling to work who are, bowexcr. 
uncmplojcd in India to-da>. Theie are 
hundreds of applicants for racancj 

that occurs in any-.departmcnt of Govern 
incnt. What is more iiupoitant than the 
fact of UDcmplojnjcnt is its cause, sajs 
I Hr. T. N. Siciueim in the curient number of 
, the AViv Reiien, And it is a taistabe he 
sajs. to ’put it all down to the present 
•IrpressSoa. For the direct effect of the 
depression has been to throw industrial 
' "orkersout of work, and India has rerv tew 
^ large industries. As a measure it is 
suggestod that the nniversitice in India, os 
in Germanj. must admit onl> a certain 
numbec toils courses. But well intentioocd 
educationist*, who are conscious of the poor 
phj siciue and the lack of practical knowledge 
the Indian student, urge 


coimtr} folk to tho towns and their 
unmlliDgncss to return to their Tillages, 
where life now appears so dull and drab 
to them. But, 

if teachers, doctors. Inw>ers, ongiaeers, 
and students scientidcally trained 
in carticntry, wearing, cattle breeding, 
poultry farming and agriculture were 
M illmg to sacrifice the unhealthy 
atmospheie and the bustle and excitement 
of town for the pure air and the peace nod 
roominess of the couDtr>, they wonlddo 
a great serrioe to the nation and bridge the 
ocean irbtcb now divides the village from 
the eit) Gandhi has started a magnificent 
work of ullage uplift. How noble it would 
be for the best }Ouths of India to help him 
ID this work of conquering illiteracy and 
conservatism, disease and poverty, and 
thus contribute to tho legeaeration of their 
conntr> ’ They will have to be content 
with plainer hung and proportionately 
higher thinking; the> will have to scorn 
the delights of town, but these vciy’ 
sacrifices will fire their joufhful 
gonerositj and raise them to the stature 
of heroes. 


that thej want a j car or two of nuJitary 
training in the Univcrsitj Training Corps 
or of practical 'training in village uplift or 
in manual work like carpentry, spinDiog 
and Weaving, and clementarj- engincenog 
VO made eompulsorj- on all those who 
^ **b to enter a university so that while 
the number of graduates will be kept 
down and their usefulness to society 
increased, there wUl not be so many of 
them who must either bo clerks or starve. 

One of the canses of unemplojucnt in 
India, saj-s kir. Sujucira, is the ru»b of 
T9 


To fine, the writer observes • 

It is not the spirit of research that wilt 
oavo Indiaas Sir C. V. Raman thinks; nor 
looking forward and upward as Sir Gilbert 
Fowler ^vises; nor even international 
organizations and agreements as the 
Easgae of Nations recommends. Only one 
thing can cur® the present depression and 
unemployment — a universal return of all 
iraakuid. in private and in public life, to 
the practice of the Divine precept ; ‘ Love 
one another ns I haie loved >ou.’ 
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TUC AIMS OF JAPAN 
Piron Roijii’o ^Vflk.\t^ulvi, fi former l^nmc 
Minister ot Japan and Cliicf Jopanobo 
delogalo at the Washington ConfeienCf, 
contubntes an inlerostinh’ article on ‘‘The 
Aims of Japan” to the American Foieiqn 
Affairs. The Baron niaiutams that Japan 
\aluc3thG lucndship of Ameuea ahove all 
things and that is the main loason why she 
13 obliged to seek an outlet for her iwpolation 
in Manchuiia. 


Tho TInilcd States, Canals, Anstraha. 
and New Zealand and oilier regions in the 
Pacific w ith vast areas and aeanty popgla- 
tions, where there ,s much loom f™ 

imniigiaUon, are closed to ns for no other 

jeason than that «o a.e Jafiancso. ,V, to, 

the UnTlod ™"i‘8ta‘ioii into 

the United States, while we resent strongli 
the discrirnmalory treatment to whftli 
Japancso are snbieclcd, it ,» after all 
a question for the solution ot which we 
‘ ‘‘I ''I'Pt"! to lOUtscDse ot 

justice. While wo helicvo tlmt 
Ameiican law foi the restiictL ' ol 
immisration is decidedly unfair to n, we 
aio not disiiosed to demand the cnlri nt 
Japanese into the United a 

the wishes ot the American tmij” 

Now Japan with her nmeti millions is one 
of the most dcusel) populated countries in 
the world. She i, besides inc.casing at the 
ratoot nine handled thousand per 
Wo are destined to grow 
Jiseas, tae Baron 

of onr erjiansion hos natnmlly i„ tho 
direcUonot Manchuria”. This, .according to 

the Baron, .. c.cl.sne p,„„ i,,at j.'a," 

ttaA::,:::* 

As legards trade competition, u„ 
oh»cr\ea : uaion 


Westerner, are in ,hc h.ahil of ga„ 
the culture or cii il,sati„n „t „ 

. . .tandard of iiamg, and ot “1„ 
their generous desiro to bring the o 


people to Iho woild up to their le\cl of 
cDlightcuincnt. Now wo Japaueto are 
iloin^; onr hekt to cle\alo our stsundard of 
Ihingund it is to that end that wo aro 
dc\clopiug onr indiifetry and conmiorce. 
which is practit'iillj tho only way to 
incieasc our n.itional wealth since our' 
countrj* IS poor in natiir.il resources. 

The Baron, therefore, contends that tho 
Western Powers should not resent Japan’s 
earnest attempt to eauy out their own 
pimciplcs. He maintaius tlmt Japanese 
goods compete succesbfully w’ith European 
goods because of their good quality and 
cheapness, and th.at_ tho expansion of her 
trade and mduarj is npcesbitated by the 
mcre-ase of her popuhtion and the prohibition 
other countries on 

the Pacific. 


CIVILISATION AND TUE INDIVIDUAL 
Thcie 13 a tondoncj to-day to use big 
humanity, the race, tho 
• a'°°^ civilisation Is only the 

multiplied and 
in Ik"' 'r ^ ra'lhonfold.” writes C. M. Wright 
in Iho Inquiter. 

mornilnf*". centuries hence,, tho seer and 

unhnn <iisc(^rn !n the 

«o.ndi„ri 0°,° Eoropo-tho 

iVtlnn.- ^ savagery, the snarling 

S "'■‘“■“•l™. Hm mood, ot 

unrcfleoliio 

the taiinre ot Um'’„ 

hfo « ° ”''^rage indnidunl to SCO 

h» „ InZ ” ■“ 

“«1 «im..'’ara ;o 

'■“J™ U>» 
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RELIGIOUS TOLERATION IN INDIA 


Iq the couiseoIaQ intcrc&tios article id 
the Aegust issue o£ the JfcxIerH Retteic, 
Sir P. C. Ihiy points out hoiv (rozu the 
13th centiii-j up to the Battle of Plassej, 
the Hindus neier felt that they iveie under 
an alien Rule. In the eaily days when 
Moslem power was fairly established not 
only in Northern India hot Deccan as well, 
conimunahsm was practically unknown 
SirP. C. Ray aiers that it is only of recent 
growth and fomented to subserxe political 
ends. The Hindus had suffered from foieign 
miasions from the earliest times, but it 
often bappened th.at the foicign coorjnerors 
'Acre absorbed completely into tbe Ilmdu 
Mciety as the Scythians. ^Vlth klaboenedan 
eonqacrois, saystho writer. sucEi absorption 
was not possible* 

The Muslim civihs-ation was distinct 
<iDd indiMduahstic and did not suffer 
absorption into tbe Hindu cinhsalion 
.The Muslim kings considered their wars 
os holy ji/iaifs, destroyed temples, 
conrerted the Hindus and oppicsscd them 
But gradually between the two great 
eoinnianitics the spirit of tolcralion 
sprang up. The Muslim kings employed 
Hindu ministers, took the help of Hindu 
chiefs, mairied Ilmdu wises and patronised 
Hindu literature. e--pecm1ly the \ema- 
cuUrs. The Hindu kings of V ij.iynDngai 
employed Muslim soldiciE, gaco them land, 
built mosiyucs for them, and rcspvctetl 
their faith. The Muslim Sult.ins also 
employed Hindu soldiers. The intcrconrsc 
between tbe Hindus and Muslims in camp 
brought about a mixture m their language 
i^ulting m the origin of the Urdu 
language. The Muslim king, Zamul Abedio 
of Rasliinir. appointed Hmdus to State 
oQircs and followed a lyohcy of tolenction. 
Similarly, Hussain Sbah of Bengal was 
bliend Vernaculars were also pitrooiscd. 
Hengali owes no small debt to Hussain 
Shall and Nssrat Shah for its free 
deielopmcnt unfettered by SanAnt. Tlie 
Bengali of Knltnasa and 


lUa/iab/iaiata of Kalidasa are the 
household literatuie of the Bengalis. 
Proceeding, the writer draws a contiast 
between Europe and India in so far as it 
relates to religious tolciation. The Hindus 
dniing the Moslem period, from the Ittb 
century onwards, never labouied under ciiil 
disabihties on account of their religion, and 
spirit of catholicity and toleration pervaded 
the policy of the ruleis, whereas within icceut 
times IQ England, not only C.itholics but 
even dissenting Protcst.'ints weie subjected 
to vexatious exclusions. 

It was. therefore, with teason that 
Charles V at the close of his catcer could 
bOHbt (hat be bad always preferred bis 
creed to bis country. The zeal with 
which bo struggled for tbe faith also 
apiicais in bis cscitions against beiesy 
ID the Low Countries. According to con- 
tcm|>omry and competent authorities, ftom 
fifty thousand to a hundred thonsand 
liertODS woic put to death m theNothcr* 
lands dunog hts reign on account of 
their Toligioiis opinions. But we know 
that between 1S20 and 1550, he published 
aseiies of laws to the effect that whoever 
was convicted of heresy should be beheaded, 
01 burned alne. or buried alive. 


In conclusion. Sir P. C. Ray observes that 
in coiup.cusoa with this dismal episode, India 
bUmds out to blight and bold lelief. 


Into tUo Malabar coast, Mohammedan 
inroads could not penotnitc. In this region, 
Ui« Hindu kings enjoyed absolute immu- 
nity. but their spirit of toleration awakens 
our admiration. The Syrian Christiana 
obtained a footing m Coohm and Travan- 
core as early as the 1st or 2nd century. 
They wero welcomed and offered hospit.ility 
and allowed to piofess their religious 
practices without let <v. bm/hnnat n.-A’i* 
the result that todavwe find that fully 
one third of the population of Travancore 
profess the Christian faith. When the 
Panus. i>cn.ccutcd m the land of their 
birth, sailed to the Bombay coast the 
H mdu Rajg offered them safe a»jlum 
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INDIAN CIVILIZATION 


Under the iibo\e uiption, Swaoii 
Arulananda, an American Muni/atm of the 
Ramakrishna Order, contribute:* an article to 
the August number of the l^e(?an/o Kesatt. 
To understand Indian civilization, the 
Swamiji sajs one must understand her 
religion. To apiueciate her cnlturc. one 
must have a knowledge of her pbilosoph} 
and litcratuie, her aims and hoi>es and 
ideals as thej h.ive been for ages and as the> 
Bland unaltei-cd to da> The Swamiji 
roatrasts Western and Indian civibrntions 
and points out what India offers to 
the West : 


Ae Western civilization makes for 
material ptogress, so Indian civilization 
makes for spiritual undei standing. India 
holds nithiQ her bosom the siicred wisdooi 
that the end and aim of human life is to 
know God. This realization petmeutes 
the whole of Indian life. It makes life 
and leligion one, it forms the (le belvreen 
fiindii and Hindu, it welds together (bis 
twining mass of over 300 million 
The unilj of India is a spiritual nsioo, 
the nnderljmg oneness of all eMstcnce. 
India realizes that all are one m God 


Western civilization is built on the 
eilcrnal; science is her guide. The West 
looks outward, thiougb the senses she 
''ants to enjoy the sense life. On matter 
Retakes her stand. Prospentj, luxurj. 
more sense enjojnient is her motto. This 
created our present conditions, a life 
of rush and agitation, of constant outpoor 
Of energy, of nervous eacitement. lathe 
^wtem life we find more poiso and 
o-Uance, a freer use of the iniagioation, a 
greater power for looking within. Prayer 
^d meditation still form part of the 
omdu daily life : saints are still valued and 
“Onored abovo kings and luoo.ircbs of 
•ndostry ; the people still go on pilgrimages; 
iliey still believo in a life of renunciation, 
o holinevj, in s.'icrifico aud in faith. 
"«hsion is their unifying power. The 
mty in InJLa is spiritual unity. Through 
Wligion. India is knitted together even an 


Western nations find their cohesive power 
m pohtics. 

While the West has searched out the means 
of life, India has searched out the end of 
life. The Swaniiji’s interpret.ition of I ndi an 
civilization IS given in the following woids; 

India has always pondeied on the great 
problems of life, not of this life only but 
also of the life eternal. And the outcome 
of these meditations she offers to the 
woild to day 


THE NEW ENGLISH MIND 
Ml A. Wyatt Tilby. writing m the Untied 

Emptt*. the journal of the Royal Empire 
Society, gives n clear analysis of the intellec- 
tual tcndcDCies in Canada. Austialia. 
New Zeahind and South Afiica. After 
discussing tlie varied cultuie of British 
life down the centuries, he speculates 
as to the futme 


Id Canada and South Africa, then, ns in 
the Midlands and South of England we 
may expect on giounds of heredity that 
men will come to think in terms of agree- 
ment and compromise and give and take 
mllier than of rigid plumb line political and 
leligious doctrine, and these civilisations 
a.e. Ihciefore. likely to think m terms of 
l^rsons rather than principles, and tonse- 
•luently to pi-oduce poets and novelists 
and dramatists rather than definers and 
systematists and painters. 

In Australia and New Zealand, on the 
other hand, there is no such racial contre^t 
and mixture Here, therefore “n 

beaut, ^olans/.ra'Sne'^em",*^"" 
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WESTERN EDUCATION IN INDIA 
Writing about the Hundred jears of 
Western Education in India m the Jaly 
iSftue of the Reueir, Mr Anatbnath 

B-isn explains the genesis of the system and 
narrates the history of events that took place 
in the field of Indian education before 
1835. The origins of the Western sjstcm of 
education aie lo he sought m the activities 
of the earl} Christian missionaries who came 
to India in the xiako of Eoiopcan traders 
and adventiircis. The missionaries followed 
themerchints and fi-oni the earliest times 


missionar} / enterprises^ *-*and thus / 
discouDtenanced educational C efforts - of 
these bodies. This 'is the' reason why 
Carey, llarshman andJVardon coming to 'i 
India had to’"seek'~shelten~jindcr^ the 1' 
Danish flag at Scmmpoie for 
of being repatriated. 

But the missionaries continued their 
efforts With unabated zeal, and a long list 
of honouied names tcstiCes to the solid and 
pioneering educational work which 
inissioDiirics have accomphshod in India. 
Besides the missionaries, there wcie other 
private bodies engaged in the field 
of education 


their efforts were ihrected, saj s the writer, 
towards Christianizing the natives of India, 
the pagans and heathens as they 
were oalleJ, 

As soon ns the Portuguese had gamed 
a foothold m India, Roman Catholic 
missionaries came and began organising 
institutions for the cv.angeh8atioo of 
thc»o heathens. Those institutions ubicb 
confined their activities to the Portuguese 
POMCssions were of (our types 
(a) parochial elementary schools attachcil 
to churches and missionary centres . 
(5) orphanages for Indian childien in 
which, besides rudimentary mstmctioD. 
some sort of industrial and agricultural 
Work was provided for*, (c) Jesnii Colleges 
for higher studies , (d) semioanes for 
theological mstruction and training for 

priesthood. 

The East India Company aided directly 
and indirectly the missionary enten’^**^* •«* 
the field of education. But soon after the 
t»ttlo of Plosscy and the assumption of 
Wider powers by the Company, its ollicers 
t'«.!!vn to view prosclytisation with alarm. 

As a result in a despatch issued in 1808, 
the Directors emphatically annoancedtbeir 
de«rB of observing strict neutrality in 
religious matters and disfavoured 


By tbe first qu.-iiter of the nineteenth 
eenturv many organisations like the 
Calcutta School Book Society were active 
in the different parts of the country. 
Among those, besides the one already 
named, mention may be made of the 
Ckvlcutta School Society and Bombay Native 
School Society. By tbe twenties of the 
lost century. Mountstuart Elphinatone 
with the help of the Bombay Edncationai 
Society . had begun bis activities in the field 
of education m that province. Bengal had 
already a netwoik of schools managed 
by diffeient societies 

And thanks to Bis Escellency’s kind efforts, 
Lonl Beutmek, the Governor General of 
India, on the 7th of March 1835, 
acting on the advice of the Hon'ble 
T B. ilncauhiy, the President of the 
Gcneiwl Committee of Public Instruction 
r»&,edthe re«olutioa which brought into 
evisten« the present system of education 
und which finally set at rest the 
controversy which had been raging for 
ateut tbe past twenty years on the ty^ of 
^ucalion te be imparted to His Jlaj^tv-^s 
Indian s.ibj^ts ; Macaulay’s famous ilmute 
^which this resolution was based, lial 
^u published enrherin the year on 2^ 

wolup- ,eo the tVe.lern 

rf^l,oo.„h.eh rerb.M eiore 

thing else Las revolutionised the whnL 
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INFERIoniTY COMPfiEX 


[SKITIJUCKB 1S« 


Poiaxscaof tlBriuhl l,„i , "'"•ll 

W l>i, i.,a™e=u “ not 

‘binu l..m,dl inferiorT,'" ““ 

1>«‘ 1.0 


ll>8 smB „B„ i”'" '«in lh.m 

fcvcahng thantliciM 'tk 
«»W anco 01 sSSo.’^'’ '«r « 
show off. tft “'•WS8, tho dosirft 
■omoWy to, or 

is inforioritv sUa<lo\x of 

SisE'^^S'r 


• - «41IUC*l 

ContinQing. tho « •* 

*nilyi»n,pIo, hiw„" 7t“"“ '"to- 

'"™‘« on to tie it 'ran. I ,o 

‘8«t Plano iiT »‘*no- Ao.l 

-‘■"n.t"’;:'’'"'*''"'"” 


Top '' 

hilling P°hody tj,: i 

'Vliici ,'• "'.Shboo, i“ "OfyboJy 
o«n.o thing, ‘»«o‘.oo .n,o„tu‘,'» '•.U 
U 1 

'‘'■'•rnn»y“^on,. 


nusi.vnss in India' 


Sir C. C. lUiilli.iU, in an urtkJc in ih? 
SihcrJiih-l,.,. number of tlie .Vtxfrrn .S/ia/M 
oWrvts* 

It-ijfij Ik^'h tlio lultiintr of 

ill Inilia in the l.i.st (juartor of 
•s ‘ uiliirj. it iM jn my opinion only a mere 
mdicat.oti of wh.it lies before India in the 
fiiturp miderwise ko\ fmiiicntnl control: 
J'ut one thinj,' mm.t never be forgotten, 
liouevor ►ivocliicuhir tho efeUbh'sbna'nt 
ofgre.il industriea atich na the Tata Iron 
«nJ Steel Industry nuy be, and howe«J 
arselj ‘ho domination of commercial anJ 
«ndiKtri.il inlcrchU may affect the 
, fieyisl.ituro, the prosperity of India 
•“'IH'ixU upon the pc.iR.ujt nud bis r«*’' 
l>eiilv Jn turn depend# upon. his 
ohl.. to sell ibo crops of hU field to other 
ouiitiioa lit reasoonblo rates. Industrie’ 

'*“* ‘'•‘nnot for very ninny generations W 
•roved a eubstituto for tho prosiwntj « 
!r nnd Ibolievo that iti; 

Ptil", " ®. policy is right tj«t 

fi^ater hnppiupga c.m be fouud for 
H '■“nil development and 

‘•iduRtnes than in llio wholos-ale dra«g 
of nKnculturists imo industry «“der 

•nodern conditions. 


*I‘N'DIA in PERIODICALS 


TiuiiTy.FiYj: YRAafc of Pbooiiess of Abt 
INDU. By O. C. Ganguly; 

Modern SUidont. July 1935. J 

and Tun INDDSTIIIAL REVOLtrno-'’'- 
i T. T. Adisnjam. [Tho No"' 

A«Bosfc 1035. ] 


WiiAT 


rs INDI.VN Arciiitectoiie. Ry 


prof- 


Acharja. i.n.8. [Tho Modern 
August 1035.] 

Safety op Electric Instaleatioss 

By B. C. Chattcrjcc, «•*.£• - 
F.R.B.A. [Science and Culfrr. 
’*«'y 1035.] 



MULTUM IN PARVO 


NEWS -i DEPARTMENTAL NOTES 

Questions of Importance 


CONGRESS AND STATE SUBJECTS 
The Working Committee of the Indian 
National Congress, which recently met at 
^ardha, issued the following statement defln 
*ng its attitude towards tho subiccte of 
Indian States. The Statement runs — 


National Congress recognises 
that the people of Indian States hare an 
inherent right to Siiaiaj no less than the 
people of British India. It according!) 
declared itself in farour of the establish 
raont of representatno responsible goiein 
went in the States, and has in that behalf 
not only appealed to the Princes to osta 
Wish such lesponsiblo goiernment id their 
otates, to guarantee the fundamental 
‘iKhts of citizenship, like the freedom of 
association and the Press, 
people, hut has also pledged to 
iM states' people its sjmpathj to support 
‘®8itiniate and peaceful struggle for 
ihe attainment of full responsible goiern 
ment. By that declaration and by that 
pledge the Congress stands. 


The Congress feels that eien in their own 
interests, the Princes will bo well advised 
0 establish at the earliest possible 
moment full responsible government within 
fnu'^ , caseins the guarantee of 
mi rights of citizenship of their people. 

It should bo understood, however, that 
® J^Ponsibility and burden otc.'irr}iDg 
o the struggle within the States most 
^ «c»sarily fall on the States' people tbem- 
n« Congress can eserciso moral 

4 friendl) influence upon tho States, 
liiia It is bound to do wherever 
The Congress has no other 
*i°der the existing circumstances, 
°8“ the people of India, whether 
Ihe British or the Princes or any 
are geographically and histo- 
ally one and indivisible. In the heat 
®®'ilrovor8y the limitation of the 


Congress is often forgotten. Indeed, any 
other policy will defeat the common 
purpose. 


With regard to tho impending constitu- 
tional changes, it has been suggested that 
the Congress should insist upon certain 
amendments to that proportion of the 
Government of India Bill whiclr deals with 
the relation of Indian St.vtea to the Indian 
Federation The Congiess has more than 
once categorically rejected the entire 
scheme of constitutional reforms on the 
broad ground of its not being the expres- 
sion of tho will of the people of India, and 
has insisted on a constitution to be framed 
by a constituent assembly. 

It may not ask for an amendment to tho 
echemeor noj particular part of it. To do 

so would amount to a reiereal of CongreBs 

policy. At the same time it is hardiv 
ncc^ry to assuic tho people of the States 
that the Congiess will neicr be guilty of 
^nflcing their interests m order to buy 
the support of the Princes. The Congress 
has stood uneaunocally for the rights 
of the masses as against vested rights. 


ACCEPTANCE OF OFFICE 
The Working Committee of the Congress 
passed the following resolution on the 
constitutional issue : 


xxmiiig reaa tne resolutions of several 
Congress Committees relating to a^Ienf 
ance or non acceptance of oflice aa^r th 
ne„ CoD.t.lnt,„D, th. ComS,e“ S 
opmjon that my decision on the JnS™ 

-.if Lt" 

He Coogrras. ““■»» ot 

It declares that any cxuress.-yy™ 
qnwlioa b> individual CoSgrMsmp®”,“’® 
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Utterances of the Day 


ENGLAND AND INDIA 
“Let ns try to cuate ia both countiies 
a ^\illto rcuil asuW Iho -scil of wisanvlcT- 
standiDK. which is emhiUcring tho relations 
oflho two countries. should we not 

I'uo in amity together? India has a great 
contiibution to maho to the advancement of 
nianUnd. "Why c-anuot wo cooperate with 
them and secure thereby the synthesis of all 
that is host both in tho east and west ’ 

" That is the ideal I set before myself, and 
may I suggest to my Indian friends, in one 
lash sentence, that theie is a wealth of 
wisdom in a proveib of their own. to be 
found in the 'Path of Itight’, thoRnddhist 
booh of pioTCibs. which runs ' Enmity nerer 
comes to an end through enmity here below 
U comes to an end by non enmity. This 
has boon tlio rule of all eternity — 
Loid Zetlaml nt ilie toids. 

LORD SNELL'S APPEAL 
*'l ask them (tlio Indian people) in tbeir 
disappointment toictlcct on tho history of 
tho Dritisli Labour Patty. Wo too began in 
a hopeless ininonly without tho slightest 
chiinco of tarrying any of our propositions. 
Wo endured calumny, but wo wailed 
cUcci fully, noser falling into the tcinplatlon 
of non CO operation or siolcnce and, to lliis 
day, tho record of our party is not tainted 
with a drop of human blood. You 
got what you want by equipment, efficiency 
and ihligonco. I hope tho Inillan workers 
will Bet tlioir faco hko flint against non- 
co-operation and siolcnce. 

“ We send them tho Bill as a certificato in 
their fight for nationhood srilh .alTcctionato 
regard and complete good will, and wish them 
God speed in the inauguration of the last and 
most iutercsting now Parliament in the 
ssorld.’’— Speech in Ihe House of Lords. 


Sib P. S. S. AIYER ON THE LEAGUE 
“Tlio League is a great idea hut it had 
not materialised into a strong organisation. 
Theto is a gicat gulf between tho idea 
and the practice. Human agencies are not 
prepared sufficieDtly to utilise the agency 
of League. Tho oigani&ation of tho Lo.aguo 
la not perfect. It is not equipped with 
sanctions to carry out its intentions. The 
dignity of the Longue is undermined and 
its sanctity has lost its foice. Wo should 
yoiQ the ric-cguc and strengthen it. and it 
should not bo made the organisation of 
European nations only .” — At the League 
of Uationa' Union, 3/i/soic. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE ACT 
At the dinner given by Bir Alladi 
Rriahnaswaini Ayyar, Advocato-Gcncinl, 
Madras. 11. E LoiJEr&kmo said: 


The spirit in which tho 1910 Act has 
been worked m this Picsidency has enabled 
tho letter of tho law to bo put aside in 
order that tho Constitution may function 
successfully. No matter what tho 
words may actually bo in tho Act of 
Parliament, it is possible, and I bopo 
probable, that this new Constitution will 
broaden out from piocedent to precedent, 
contaiaing within itself seeds of growth 
until the timo arrives when it will bo said 
lh.at tho complete and absolute self- 
government which the autonomous 
provinces desire is there in tho making. 


NATIONAL CUARACTBRISTICS 
Mr. n, D_. C. Reilly, Chief Justice in 
annual meeting 

of the Mythic Society, Mysore, observed: 
It is your duty to proservo your national 
characteristics, not as a cause of self- 
iniportanc .0 but as a cause of pride in llioso 
particular gifts of God. given to them for 
the service of humanity. If I 
r indeed of India, 

of all th.at la groat m her history, of her 

“dherT);:."”' 
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AN ALIi-iNDIA POLITICAL PARTY 
The formation of an All-India Political 
Party, having the same ideal and objecti%e as 
the Congress by fusion of Nationalist and 
Democratic parties, is the theme of a lengthy 
draft manifesto issued over the signatures of 
lilr. M. S. Anej, Mr. N. C Kelkar. 
Dr. B. S. Jloonje, Mr. R. M. Dcshmnlih, 
Mr. J. M. ileht.a and others. 

The Party differs from the Congress mainly 
in their attitude Tvitb regard to the 
Communal Award, States’ subjects, and 
legislation in rebgions matters and stands 
for acceptance of ofBces. 

The signatories, «hile regarding the 
Congress as the premier political party in 
the country, feels that there is a growing 
tendency in the Congress toriards ngidity 
>Q the choice of means and methods, 
«ee\idenced by the ch.angcs m the Coogicss 
conatitntioD, and add that the Congress 
banner is becoming too narrows to cover 
honest ihssentieots. 

The Party, vve anderstand, will cndcavoui 
to come to an understaading with the 
Congicss for the purpose, among others, 
uf fighting elections to legislatures and to 
work therein. 

P.VNDIT KUNZRD’S ADVICE 
In nu interview which bo has given to 
a Lahore pajicr. the President of the Libera] 
Parts, Pandit H. N. Eunzru s.a}s that there 
IS no difference between entonng Ziegislv- 
turcs and entering Cabinet He. therefore, 
suggests that Congressmen should aci»^pt 
ofiices. They should, if they can get them. 

^ORLD CONGRESS FOB PE.ACE 
Dr. Hibiadranath Tagore, Mr. Gandhi, 
p/®- Sarojini Naidu, and Mr. Ihvmananda 
Chatlorjee, it is understood, have agreed to 
^tvo on the World Inilialive Committee of 
the World Congress for Pe.vce to bo held 
®n November H. 19S3. 


DELIMITATION COMMITTEE 
Sir Laurie Hammond, former Governor 
of Assam, Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Bao of 
the Madras High Conrt, and Mr. Justice 
Dm Mahomed of the Lahore High Court 
have been appointed members of the 
Committee, which is to make lecommen- 
dations for the dehmitation of consti 
tuencies foi the Fedeial and Provincial 
legislatures to be established under the new 
Indian Constitution. 

The Committee would start deliberations 
ID India IQ September, and it is espected 
that the repoi't would bo received at tho 
beginning of 1936. 

INDIAN CHRISTIANS ON FRANCHISE 
At a fairly well attended and icpiesentntive 
gathering of Indian Christians of Dengal, 
held under the auspices of the Christiyn 
Earmi Saagba (Christians Workers' 
Association) in the Collins' Institute Hall on 
the 80th July 1086, presided over by Mrs. N. 
DutU. (he following resolution was passed . 

That Indian Christians of Bengal 
assembled hero in a meeting, considering tho 
present condition of the Electorate of the 
Community, suppoit the Constituencies fixed 
for Indian Christians of Bengal by the 
Provincial Delimitation Committee, ti^., (i) 
C.-acutta cuwi Presidency Division, and (2) 
Dacca Diviaion.” 

DIRECT ELECTION 
Consequent on the decision of the British 
Government to introduce direct election to 
111 . Upper Chamber m th, Gorerameot ot 
Ma B,U. the Local Go,erna,onl, .r. 
rrorUiie oot delad. tor tho rame. It i, 
cLoaM that „ „r .. tho Somod Chambor 
m Madra. „ r-ODoemod, thoro bo 

- It seventy thousand voterta 
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JIIDNAPORE CASE JUDGMENT 
The Sessions Judge of Midnapoie has 
confirmed the sentence of two months* 
ngorous imprisonment passed on Bash 
Behari Das, Profulla Kumar Das, and Moyna 
Dhal, three mfoiniers, who had been 
coaMcted under Section 182 I. P. C. for 
giving" faliie information. 

It was stated that on the mid night of 
April 3, 1935, they informed tho ixilice that 
one Hari Setua, son of a cloth merchant of 
ilidnapore, had kept a live bomb in the 
garden close to his house. On tho orders 
of the Superintendent of Police, a large 
number of police officers se.'irched the garden 
at dawn and discovered the bomb with a 
letter attached to it, showing that it was 
mtended for tho nss.issination of a high 
official. Hart Setua and his brother were 
Wrested and several other houses were 
searched. 

During investigatioo, it transpired that the 
I'omb had been nianofaeturcd by the 
informers themselves and planted there 
to gain some reward from the police. 

Aocordingl}, they were prosecuted on tho 
oomplaint of tho pohee and convicted by 
the Magistrate. 

Before the Sessions Judge on appc.al. Mr. 
P. Dind.v. B UI..AT L \vv, .vpiie-vred on behalf of 
the appellants, and Mr. J. N. Cboudhuri. 
Advocate, for the Crown. The appeal was 
dismissed And the sentence confirmed. 

Sir V. RAMESAM’S RETIREMENT 

Sir Vepa Rvmcsam retired from the High 
Court of Madras on July 2G after 13 jears* 
service on the Bench following a brilliant 
•^rcer m the Bar. A reference to his dis 
t*n„mshed career on the Bench was made 
o> the Advocate General Sir AUadi Krishna- 
I>er. 


'A. B. PATRICA AND PRIVY COUNCIL 
The Privy Council consisting of Lord 
Thankerton, Sir Lancelot Sanderson and 
Sir John Wallis has refused the application of 
Mr. Tnshar Kanti Ghosh, Editor, and 
Mr. Jarit Kanti Biswas, Publisher of the 
Amrtta Bazar Patnka, for leave to appeal 
against the sentences passed by the High 
Court of Fort William of thieo months' 
and one month’s imprisonment respectively 
for contempt of court 


INTER CASTE MARRIAGES BILL 
After con.ultAtion with fellow members 
of the Assemblj and other friends. 
Dr. Bbagran Das, u L.A , has giv en notice 
of the Bill for the validation of inter- 
caste mariiages among Hindus, which was 
moved m 1018 b> the late V. J. Patel, 
but ultimately dropped before any 
Icgislativo finality was leached. 


THE MUSLIM WAKFS BILL 
Tho Bombay Legislative Council passed tho 
Mosbm Wakfs Amendment Bill. 

A feature of the debate on the Third 
Reading was that compUments were paid 
to the Government by Muslim members for 
bringing id a benefici.il BUI of this character 
Sit Rafiuddin Ahmed. M. H. Gusdar and 
Syed Miran Mahomed Sb.ah paid tributes 
to Government members responsible for 
drafting and piloting the Bill. 


lAGGRE LAW PROFESSOR 
ThoScn.l„[a, Ooi.crsity ct ClonlU 
^ .Q,iM 
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I-\TE ME. O. W. nuSSELI. 

Tbe ileatli of Mr. G. W. Riissdl. better 
knov\n a3 "A. E." brings to mind tlio 
memorj of a man who eomhined the 
'auod talents of the nitist, the poet the 
journalist, and the economist in a single 
personality and devoted them to the 
of Ireland. Mr. Russell was bom m 
18G7 and began life as an accountant, 
nut later found work more congenial to bis 
turn of mind as a member of the 
Irish Agricultural Organisation Society and 
os editor of the Irish Homesttad Later, as 
Miti^ of the JrisA Slatesmaii, the voice of 
Mr. Russell reached a public bj no means 
Identical with the admirers of “ A. E " the 
U'jstical poet. 


CQMMEMOR.VTIOS tOLDME 
The Silver Jobileo Souvenir got up bj 
Wr.Anial Homo of the Cnfctilfa Municipal 
18 just what a memento of a great 
autone occasion should bo. Beautifully 
priotM on art paper it la an attractive album 
‘“teresting hteiature, touching the life 
wd time of the King Emperor and moch 
«isa of permanent value to the student of 
contempoinp- affairs. Wo congratulate 
jur. Anial Ilome on his taste and judgment 
sumptuous Tolumo replete 
With excellent plates and pictures. 

I^TERSAIIONAL CONGRESS OP 0KIENTALI8T8 
The nineteenth session of the IntercatioDal 
^ngre»s of Orientalists will be held in 
i^me from September 23 to September 2 a. 
IkX f!:*®® Congress is being held 

born 1 *^5 session having 

in 1331. All the 
inncip.al Universities and scientific bodies 
’^presented at the meeting of the 
- "nd Orientalists all tbe world over 

ht, 1 at Romo and exchange views 

and Ideas about the latest rosearcbes 
of Or'eSob^'.'’® branches 

CLASSICS IS BESGALl 

Calcutta University hks 
^ SO.OOO from Prof. 

Presidencj College 
the ti^slalion into Bengali of stanA-ird 


TBJBTY EIGHT TE tE3 IN SERVICE 
There was a quiet little function at 
" Mangala Vilas". Mjlapore, the residence 
of Mr. G A. Natesnn. on tho 21st August 
when a select gathering of old friends and 
colleagues met to congratulate Mr. T. S. 
Sivacbidambara Aiyar. Manager of the 
Printing Dep.artmeat, on the completion of 
his Sixtieth sear. Mr. Sivajjar joined 
the House of Natesan eight and thirty 
jears ago— in October 1897 to be precise 
— when printing machinery was set up 
"with only a basket of tjpes”. He has 
seen through the days of its prosperity: 
but be brightens up at tbe recollection of 
th<^ g^ olddajs when Eaidley Norton 
“P.u . "od the big men 

of that time used to frequent the Book Shoo 
10 Esplanade, to spend a pleasant half hour 
iDl^coinpan} of new books, or chat with 
the Proprietor Twenty jears hence, we may 
be sure ho will bare qu,te as much to say 
of tbe men of our time. Long mav he hre 
to tell us the oft told tales 1 * 

TRE UTE DR B\RVAD1UK.4EY 

“ "cord th. drath 

Dr S.r IteapTOMd Si.rT.ahil.ar,-, .. „|a 
.□d ralucd coctrihotor lo thi. ° 3 

D.r.praSd 

Legislative Assemblj. and the . 

SUte. bttidea being connected ^wUh ^f)?^ 
UmversiUes of Calcutta. Benares. Dacca aSd 

Sfy u. ’ e‘ “'"'S' 

held .? SdoJrSa'’";;'"''^ 

twice the Vice Chancellor of /?? 
University, once m 1914 n.„i Calcutta 

SirDcvaprk^ 19IC. 

Commission for Indian sf 
tour^the ConUneat^iT 

member of the Le.vgne Sn-a*,; , * 

jn and jomed °he 

Depntatioa sent by the Ind.vn p African 

m 1923. to enquire into ti 

Indians in South Africa. wndition of 
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KEUICU. 


HEALTH 


QUVCS DOCTORS IN INDI\ 

The grow inn t-camlil ofyuachciy in India 
is oiniihaaist.l 1)5 a writer in Uie 
BomhiJt/ Ch/oiiicle, \yho stresses the need tor 
ft comuiittco of cni]UU>. llesajs 

In no other tiMliM'd CQuntr\ n» the 
v,orU\ IS qvjfttk tnedwicie stated to he 
practised ou sneli an extensno stale as is 
done in Indi.u Strange I.uts ha\e hero 
brought to light and the number of the 
\Mi>« ill which (juftck niedieim »« proscribed 
^iveu or dislribultd to th.- KtitlirinR und 
iguonint people is indeed iimaruiK 

I'lijhitians who were fonnerU toinpounderj, 
vtU-fatjled " dottorW v-tio liaso niauastsl 
to get hlerootjptd pievuiptions rcnd> for 
conuiinn ilisedses from allopnlhi pia« titioners 
Iwne mtlois, dcnlisti*. eic ri^xHthsis and 
nluno all, poine of those ' p)h'i luhi-t s 
who claim to euro di-e-ivs, wlm'h «»• 
iidiiultiHl as incuruhlc accoidmgto atioiuali) 
are the tiwijAeiut wtiwo^t intOKt.(iit 

csploitfttlon of the stricken humaniti 

iX'nniccLosjH JiRKmurn 

The lUllim ra-ti^t Niit.otixl IVdiration 
uKiuiiHl T>iUmdu-.in has placid su 
aholirdiijis ftt the <h-piit«il of the 
dtrnitum.il Union against Tulnrcnlosu 
if Pan* At Carlo riiclrtuuu tustitule »n 
llonii* for the from Noxcinlxr IS. 

1*1.13 pi 13. \TA. 

The followins (wo candidatcii hiv\o Ijccii 
nxsnmniMiihsl from linli-x' i. I),, g. jp 
MAiuuwUt. it u.. CftlcwUft; “i. Dr. Kaod-i 
lift! Mukherji. a.li. Dw, 

lU final MhsUij'i will be nude nt tho 
vwsiMwtr fcts'u-n of tt'« Cwnujittio 

({ the liittn.atik uaI Vnioa a..aiint 
TuVsti.wWs.s to \si \ii\A i!\ Vans, 


Ln\GtJn OF NATIONS’ IIEETING 
Spc.aking ivt tho 7tli meeting of tho Second 
Cotmnitlco of the 15th Ashcmbly of tho 
League of Nations. Sir V. T. Krishnamn- 
rhaiinr who leinoscnlcd India, referred to 
tho iiucstion of consening a coufcrcnco on 
rur.rl hjgicno for Indi.i on tho lines of a 
IluTopcan tonfcienrc on tho same subject 
held m 1931, Such a tonfcronco had been 
suggested by the Goicinment of India iu 
1932. Sir Krislinam.ichariar stated that 
India attaches gre.it unportanco to this work, 
lu Slew of the conihtiona under which 
M> pci tout, of tho population li\ed in 
(be B.isl. 

TOMVTO iS FOOD 

Toniatoifl pioMdo ,1 fino viLamin hasis for 
bi<.ikfiht dishis Choose largo and (liin 
( 011111 ( 1 X 11 . IX move tho skill by plunging them 
into hui w.vt< 1 for a few iweinenta, then cut iv 
pIicc ufT the st.ilk end and scoop out (ho pulp 
from iiiMiV Mis the pulp wUhalitUo 
l>« Ill'll and sail, a siiiull quantity of 
I bopiM'd onion and cucumber or sonic mliiceil 
(nun 1*1 iiual .\dd ii little xiaeSAr, then staff 
ib«.«ciitn J’lftceonn tom.itoouc.ich plato 
suTioundid with shci's of cucumber and 
hard IxiiUd egg. 

Kiai* TltJ*. ll.ilU I IT 

It IS didicuU to slop (he logs of hair in a 
ittuna in.ui.ct-pi.cijlly jflho condiliou is hcio- 
ditarj. Tlic scalp jitxsls fo bci thoroughly 
stimulated and should be well iiribwagcil nod 
tho hair brushi'l for (no ininuleH morning 
uDil eirning. Do not worry if moro hair 
iwuct uiit at first, it will only he tho hair 
already dc-id. The hair should be washed 
um.. aMctk. oi-iDg .in 0)1 and Inr shampoo, 
flic w.xlp oin b** fiirllirr sliiniilaUxl by tho 
idtcmaVe wvi'Vn ation of hot and cold towc^ls. 


A M'.'A XN.I sTlU TIC 

Mtd.t.d w.in atw uur ncrw 

I,a.n kilhrg ac.I shxp fiir.cg oi.i sthilx* »h.ch 
Is now bcii ? s-sed nti:.s.Xiljr iij cjxrst.on.. 

Tl.e diwg 1*1 c.rc-3 hi inpclVn. the 
blf«o-l and put* the to slexp lacxt 

t rOir.-jA'i. No winh'w.'.ij.cs* Cv'duws ^ 
Slid nrno cf the uai t.T.it* xcccciitnrst 

Rfv-fxiatid wAh gcAcnd ascsthctlis. 


A I imcss which ui,iv suixtsclij M present 
mtthcxlH of sUnhsIng thopiibiic milk siipplj-, 
!u, U.a 4..<U.;.,a SuTtes- 

sen ntl^tR. 

U ii-iphijs sound to kill b'jclerii. Tho 
ijr. A. au.i„w„.,,oa 1),. 
S 'It I!<,.lon. Law. «o,l,Jnn 

iBrfSwed. Will kill aJl forms of life, * 
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AilEKtCA’S SIL\’EB POLICY 


IIAIL\SAY AUinOBITY 


It would seem that the American Govcm- 
tuent is allowing itself to be stampeded by 
the siher interests of the countrj. The idea 
of the Goiernment agreemg to maintain the 
high price of silver, much higher than the 
market price, looks moie like politics than 
economics. It is bejond understanding that 
the country’s recovery depends upon 
maintaining a high bajing price of silver it 
is benefiting the silver bloc, hut see what it 
IS doing to China, and what harm it may jet 
do to India. It is time that monetary policj 
"as divorced absolutely from political 
pressure everjwhere. 


T\X OS WEALTH 

That the inheritance of great " ealth which 
also moans great power m the United States is 
a disturbing element m American life, is the 
'lew of President Cooserelt, and he addressed 
ingress recently outlining a plan which, be 
hopes will be enacted before this session ends, 
wherebj tbo accumulation of great wealth 
niaj be lessened. The President proposes 
Scneral increases m taxes, cspeciall) on large 
personal incomes, high taxes on large 
mhentances and gifts, and a giaduatcd tax 
to 16} per cent, on corporations. 

GOLD EXroKT BLOULATIO:* BILL 
The Associated Pieai understands that the 
viovemor General has refused sanction for 
’^^J®duclion of the Gold Export Regulation 
°f ilr. A. Aijengar, a Congress Member 
M the Assetnbl). It will be recalled that 
^r. ‘Ujengar onginalli held that previous 
s-inction of the Goiernor-Gcncial was not 
rcioired but later applied for sanction if sneb 
neccs&arj. Legal experts of the 
^vernment held that prciious sanction 
necessaiy and the s.iDction Las been 


TEOtTNCIAL LOtXS FCSD 
l- •■^rorton the working of the Provincial 
rff?® Fund during 1933 81 has been 
n * The accounts of the fund show 

‘uat the balance oa April 1. 1933. was 9.a7,£33. 

"d'anceda sum of Rs. 6,b0,71.000 
j, ‘••^'iDcial Governments and repaid 
^*' ,•"“•^’’■‘’28 to the Government of India, 
inat nt the cod of the year thehiUneem 
the fund stood at Rs. 7,31.t.50. 


The Zion. Sir Mahomed Zafrullah Ehan, 
Commerce Member of tho Government of 
India, was recently entertained by tho 
Soutbcin India Chamber of Commerce 
during his visit to M.'idras. 

Regarding tho scope for making the futnro 
Railway Authority responsive to public 
opinion in the absence of control of the 
Legislature over Railway matters m tho 
same degree as at present, the Commerce 
NIember said that the Constitution Act was 
already there and they could only make 
(be best of the opportunities available, but 
that there was considerable advantage in tbo 
Itiilway Minister, who was responsible to 
the LegisUture having tbo right to appoint 
four members of tbo Railway Anthority. It 
should also be remembered that no member 
of (be Railway Antbonty could be a Govern* 
meat soivant, but all of them should be 
non ofilcial men of experience m commerce, 
industry, finance and ogricultore. 

LINKrXG lEAQ WITH CDBOPB 

Iraq will have a new railway, linking her 
with Europeas the result of an agreement 
between the Iraq Government and daectors 
of the company of which Lord Glenconnor 
IS tho chairman. The Railway will be 
used to convey oil to tho Mediterranean 
Se* and also link Baghdad with tho 
Taurus Railway across Asia Minor to 
Istaobul. It is noteworthy that though 
the Coiniwny is called British Oil Develop- 
ment Company, Germans hold fO per cent 
of (ho share capital, Italians 30, the 
remainder divided between British, French 
and Swiss. 


THE SEKSOS TICKET EXPEKIMENT 
Encouraged by the results of their 
cx^^ents m issuing rone and season 
tickets during the last Chnstmoa and Now 
Year and also during the Easter holiday s the 
M. and S. M. Railway authorities intend 'it is 
believed, to experiment with season and 

SS'SoS 

Tho management of the South Indian 
^lw*y h.vvo announced the issue of season 
t.cW. .11 o,«r ,b. .j.t™ ,i i.KerK 

other rulw..j. ,= I.J.. 

introduce emitlar innov ations. ' 
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art and URaMA 


SPORT 


THE MEANING 01’ AKT 

ilr. W. E. Glaastonu Solomon, Diicclor 
oMhe Bombay School of Arts. locluring on 
lerwnal Impressions of Elcphantn and 
l>lloia, observed that he had seen EVphanU 
under man> ihCfcrrnt aspects but hud alwavs 
Joit It ziclicr 10 memories and knowledge. 

'‘Sit to Lleph.itda and its uamaUed 
examples of Biahmanical Kculpturo sliould be 
«»ly lo rc.assure 

n lant bj the term Indian Art " which h.«l 
been distorted by art critics. 

Tlio lecturer desmbed the lLula6.i temple 
«Tid ti.iccd in detail the imiiroviSn 

■“ 3 S.O i" 

t 0 latcht work, the claims of decoiatinn u<.r.. 
»lmMt wholly 

i' ml" " 1 >'.J 

^Mho Induiii aitibl s faitbii i... 

vi.iUs o.iJc, m II ° , “V'"; •>" till" 

great enterpriiV ' 

Mil MLllOltlAI, 

, It is understood an .. 

b*‘cn madu with r* Inui 

Chowdburj, BriDiip.ll of*\bn 

vSchool of Arts and Crifu v®'5™“fnt 

Mr. D. C. Gboils*'. Picsidcnt of **> 

Improie.ueut Trust, m h« C.Ucutta 

becularj of the Sir c-aiwcilj a« 

Memorj.il Committee.’ 

broiue sutue of Sir 9«p<, i ° of a 

the father of lnd.an 

of the present CalcutU M maker 

HtatostofRs.l5 0W? Act. 

ami mix tin.; tEc cii-os... m ' a^deatal 

lio c-rioir. «il!i 


im. COCUET IN MADBAS 

French Tennis Professional 
ov»Wjmbledon, and Davis Cup champion, gave 
a fino treat of tennis to the South Indian 
icnnia Pans by bis brilliant display of court 
^ o ’? exhibition matches arranged by 
„ *• A- •« Madr .18 between the French 

Professiomal and the North India champion. 
Air. llamsowak. 

..f 5^^ to a represent- 

t^o Press, ho is reported to have 
guen the following mossago to India: 

th.lV!!” the sportsmen of 

m! ,rtv? country all my good wishes. 

I' cMrf tf,M‘ Umll'iMliblo to may hero. 

I “"I'lO loneor. 

I »|"1| Imlum Tcoai, a blight futoro." 

OOLPEE’s VISIT TO INDIA 

KuS,.L|"‘i'L‘;“ ''.'“'i i° “mil"". Joo 

lo.aiJ5lanl ; ^*5“ 

Atm., lS,h„ e, “ b‘’‘’‘i-'"i>'<!‘' iinil M8it Soiilli 
JiilMu anj AiiUi°ha'.’°‘°' Ohiiio, 

tbu" KuoSa Mid'a™: if bimiy 

‘■poithm.in. Enr’ IS a wonderful 

JCirlwood h.as bcf,““J® >e‘'irB. 

world Rixina ,ian^“ tnuolhng round the 

‘•■mr. It iiSmdt, ii""" 

ho h.as un liM oiostiiig lo know that 

hioicrC3,hrroicntiou,‘S.“’‘ 

A M»ua„ 

b'loil UihboU. „bo 
‘«=«»mpJibhedaipniaif'nn ‘'cccntly 

learn 1 ^ 3 “ 

II»bbert»x.wg,^p , ^\indbor Juuiori,. 
succcbsuodtim " '‘•‘H. and with soxen 

nth look sexxinxxicktls. 

“Komu lioEDEii 

««ordfn/umiio''f‘,^;^ ■> now All 

thn Punjab OljniiL duniic 

*« it Champion 

tohcijc. '^"'cratDixit CoJltgo 



SCIENCE 


FILM WORLD 


C45 


PUOXO DY PnOSE 


EDCCATIOKAL FILMS IS INDIA 


Pictures c.in now bo sent through tho 
Iclephono. This has been made possiblo 
through tlio in\cnlion poifcctovl bj the 
Ilc.irst Nows Photo Scr\ ico of New Yorh. 
Tho total transmitting cost amounts onij 
to tho price of a telephone call. 

The in\cntion is portable and can be 
hooked up to any telephone. It resembles a 
comenUoual tele-photo set in emplojiDg a 
tiny beam of light and a photo clcctnc cell 
to scan the pliotograpb. 

Tho hght inipiiUes aro coD\orted mtoa 
chriU whistling sound. At the receiving end 
of tho tclcphono wire, the waves nie caught 
and reconverted into hght which icgisters 
tho picture on a sensitized pl.ito. 

bCIENTIeTSi’ CONFERENCE 
Nmrly lOO scientists from various iwils 
of India are cvpectod to gather at Couubalor© 
O'-tober 5 and G for a series of lecliircs oo 
Di«ca»o HesisUnco Plants" Tins 
tjnipoMutu has bcco arranged under the joint 
auspices of tho Indian Acadcru) of Science, 
the Absucution of economic Utologi»ts 
toiniuilore. and tho Society of Biological 
Chcmisla of South India. 

Tho paivcrs to l>o read before the 
eyniiHiaitini will 40 . 1 ! with tho progress of 
«^arch 10 Indiv m various branches of 
Hicnco and Iho latest lesultsof unpublished 


INDI.VN ACVDEilY OF bClENCES 
lx.rd Rutherford. Sir Willnm Bragg. Sir 
c° “ Mad.imc Juliet Curie. Professor 

^•ird. A. V. Hill, A Cotton. .ktnolJ. 

^mcrlloU. Hans Fi^cr. R A. MiULan. 
iLiJ ^ VansliLi Zednian and Neils 

sro among tho mrmbt’rs who have 
it Acadcnij of Sciences 


rnor. uckaiui 

nf H* ““'tvrst.ind that Profe-wor AIoLrrji 
lUo Chemixtr} IX'iviirtmcnt of the Calcutta 
'.mversilj. who has done conwicraWo 
•inount of rcvwch work, on Colloidal 
them^O. I* being sent by the Impcnal 
ounciIoiAgnculturallU-Harvh to rrirr-^-nt 

Ct!l.e.rev.S 


Tho uso of motion picture ns an aid to 
education m this counti-j has always been 
an unportant plank in the activities of the 
Society. At the instance of the Society, tho 
Educational Department of the Government 
of Bombay are now consideriiig this giicstion 
and the following points aro raised by this 
Society 

1 Th-at greater use of tho motion 
pictures bo Ri.adc by Government in teaching 
through the existing Visual Education 
Deicirtnicnt 

2 That Government should give a 
monctarv grant for the production of educa- 
tional pictures suitable for school going 
children and adults 


3 That a rebate be gr.vntoil to cinema- 
theatres from the entertainment tax 
collections to the extent of educational 
pictures show D 

4 Tliat the Motion Piciuro Society of 
India bo given ropresentation 00 the Board 
of nim Censors and 


r> ^ charged by the 

Board of Film Censors for examining 
euucatiooal pictures. ^ 


i.MUA.'. ULM INDLSTBY 

'A'ordsof caution to Indian Elm producers 
to organise tbomRchcs belter m order to 
promote tho interests of the industrj wera 
uttered by Mr. B V Jadav. President of the 
Motion Picture boc.ely of India, presiding 
at the annual genera meeting of the Society 
held .it BomUiy on the 20th July. * 

Tho Indian film industry, said Mr. J.aJbav 
is at pix^nt suffering from tho malady of 
abuormiU growth. The success of a few 
well or^n, sod and ade-jualciy financed com 
IvvoKshad induced a number nr^nfi... . 
all o..r the eauntr. to start film rroJuuns 

t“T ~o Wm 

pSSS b?”™ 

Mcmt both m t„Sm 
cientthe nce(x.ttv of mi-^i 

luii-ortaiitv of rcc«gm..t.d 

^.ctyUmgrctrvsc^U^TcnS'g^^' 
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AU10M011U.ES 


AVIATION 


'fUC ilOTOR TBADR IN’ INDIA 
Mr. D. E. Gough, the Resident 
lUlirescntalho of the Society of Motor 
JIanofacturciB ami Traders, Ltd., has opened 
an ciliico ab Romlj-iy. Spcahing about the 
Car bales in India. Mr. Gough sajs . 

" I hcli<“\c there arc iminy people in India 
\\ho think that Rnti-.h cars do not sell 
lu anything like as laige numbers as some 
of their foreign toinpciitort) I should 
like to' take tho opportunity of dibiicUing 
the I'lc.a by poinluiR out that during the 
List thicQ ycais eiidid .tist Maieli 1‘)15, 
tlieio were more Bittibh lu.ulo cuts nupoilcd 
into ludi.v than fuiiti all other oounliu's, 
including C.iuida put togiUier. Also 
duiing the last linuiuiid soar, although the 
.\merluiu exporters had tho .idrautage of 
a lovior exthatiRc xaliio of the dollar, 
irupoits of llritish lais into India exiixdid 
thubU from thu USA h\ mans hun>lr« ds ‘ 

Tur. iiuiTisti uorou iNin htrv 

StiitihtiCH Issued h) the Soiiety of Motoi 
Manuf.uturci'h and Traders shua u giiui 
(.^punsioii lu Ihu llritinb motor industry 

Thu industry gires aotk to mail) a million 
and liu.irtiT peoplo in tho maniifiicture bale, 
repair, and opemtiou of motor vehicles and 
this iliims a rank Mcund ouly to the 
distributive tiudix ns the l.tigcsl eiiiploycr 
of Labour. 

The output of iica motor volmUs, had 
sbowii IV ix'iiiurknhlo rtcover) from the 
dei'r«''-''‘’n PerKHl. ic.vcliing the total of 
OU.ltiJ 111 llMl US agaiurt 1 ten >cais 
earlier and 2.i8,b05 in lU^U, the |iuvk year 
bifoia tbe eiisi’C. 


MliLE. M. UILTZ'S HECOBD 
Mile. Maryso Hiltz, the French woman, 
beat her own record for a woman’s air 
altitude iccord on Juno 17 when she reached 
11,800 metres approximately 88,700 feet, 
boating her previous record of 9,791 metres, 
about 82,000 feet. 

She accomplished her feat at Villa. 
CouhlayiQ with a Morano Savitnicr Chaser 
'xilanc c<iuipi>ed with a Gnome COO b.p. motor. 

monER PLANE SPEED 
Six eds of 500 miles nn hour or more for 
conimeici.ll airplanes in the near future are 
forecast by cbeuiibts as a result of tho 
development of now typos of gasoline already 
under test. wViich aie expected to piovidean 
iiniirctedentcil output of power. 

UXMALXYV .VIE TRAN8POUT CO. 

The Himalaya Air Tiaiispoit Company 
aieplanuuig to extend their services to tho 
hill stations in Northcin lutha. They have 
.w<iuircd landing giounda at Kalka and Dchia 
Dun for pas»cngciB to Simla and Mussooric, 
rcspoctivfh. and aio pieparing n landing 
giound nt llaldwani for piisscngcrs 
to Kami Tab 

A MIDQET PLANK 

A young employee of a Ilcslon Aeroplane 
Coiniaoy in England bus constructed an 
aeropLine— Uio sinullcst of its kind m the 
world.^ This macbiiio cost A90 to huild and 
tho Hying costs woik oiilat ono half-penny 
IKr mile. 

MLENT ENGINE JOE AKPOPLANEB 


Tlio tol.vl Value of cvixjils of motor 
vfhules list y(.ir wn# more than 

iin.2:.o,ooo. 


iloTon evu tuns' 

llrrr Hitler roernej the deWates of 20 
State-, includirg Hr.Uin at(<ndmg this 
yrar’rt inciting in Ikrlin, of the International 
A^iMXulion ol Motor C.ir CJiiW on May 11. 

llvrr Hitler lU'scnlx'il the motor c»r ns 
the linr-,1 present to hiiiRjoily which, m 
thoe J.i>s of revolution wUl niso Iku»xi« 
the tool to overcome tU»4 diiUiciiC's 


Uoy Frddeij, the Chief Engineer of ono 
oi Ilritajn’b foremost aviation flrniB, has 
designed 5k new lyjHj of engine without 
1 noise it produces is a 

bJighl hibbiiig sound. It is lighU-r. f.aster 
ami more fool pioof tlian any other engine. 


/v.u TaviI'IC 

SixUxn \hous;in,l ,>i.oplo travdled by air 
w Ihe Isle of Wj^ht l.ist year. This 
staUment was m.uh* to Rir Heibiit Wulker, 
Ktmnil Koulhcin llailway. 

UI*?N citilctb for Chaiintl 

IHaiius .Wwaysat kicloiLk Station. Ixiudon. 
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THE -WATERg OF TENGAB \.DIIA 


EMPLOniENT OF CHILDREN 


It is uoderstoood that the Madras Gofctd- 
mentf.v\ ours the appointment of a Commm 
Sion consisting o( a High Court Judge and 
one represcntatne each of the GoverDinents 
concerned for tho settlement of the dispute, 
as regaids tho equitable sharing of the 
'laters of tho Tungahadni rncr and its 
tnbutaries bj the Madias, M>30ie. 
Hyderabad, and Bombay Governments. 

Other Governments also must b&\e bj 
this time sent in their replies to the Govern 
inent of India in regard to tho mode of 
settling this \e\ed question. 

In order to determine the actual quantity 
of water available for sharing and ganging, 
operations have been proceeding at VoJvnpur 
and Sunbesula aiunuta and atsuitablc sites id 
^0 Tungabadiu, costing the Madras 
Government alone nearly Its 20,000 As 
♦*? Saugings will have to be continued 
until the monsoon is over, it is not cvpcctcd 
that tho tribunal, if the Government of 
India eventually decide on this procedure. 
^ constituted and will be enabled to sit 
until March neat. 

Pending settlement of tho dispute as 
regards Tungabadra and formuhation of 
Seneral principles, the Kistna Reservoir 
bcheme. which tho Madras Government had 
long in Jjq taken up for 

consideration. This scheme involves slmriog 
of the waters of tho Kistoa between Iho 
Madras and the Nizam's Governments 

A MILK RECORD 

Shakuntala belonging to Messrs Satja 
narajan Sumimull, says a Hyderabad 
Wrreepondent to a contemporary , Las bioLen 
me AlMndia milk record for Indian cows by 
lielding 8,573 lbs. of milk in 319 days lost 
In one of the reported weeks, she 
yielded 273| lbs. of milk. According to the 
^ovcrniaent Observer, the previous record 
W Indian cows is 8,031 lbs. in 803 day s. 

IRniOATlON IS NELLORE 
A proposal to irrigate about 4,000 acres of 
in Idagali. Kolanaroduru, Idd.vmpaili 
two other viUages in S.»tvepalli has 
submitted to the Govcmniont of Mivdnw 
F tho Public Works Dcparlnicnt. 


Mr. Bakliale moved iu the Bomb.ay 
Legislative Council the first reading of the 
BJl to prohibit the employment of children 
and limit the hours of work of young persons 
in sliops and provide for tho early closing of 
shops The conditions of employ ment of the 
working classes in factories, r.nlvvays, mines 
and other industrial concerns aie to some 
extent regulated by the respective Acts, but 
tbeie IS no Liw which regulates the conditions 
of employment of what aie known in Great 
Britain and other countries as shop assist- 
ants There is also no legal lestnction on 
the hours during which shops could lemain 
open There are shops which opened early 
in the morning and are closed only after 
midnight involving woik for 84 or 00 hours 
a w eek Such Jong working hours nccebsanly 
entailed long stretches of work on the part 
of shop assistants and meant the absence of 
well regulated rest. Tho Bill is largely 
modelled on the lines of the shops legisUtion 
in Great Britain 


Tho Government without bindinn 
themselves to supporting the Bill allowed 
the first reading and the Council resolved 
to circulate it for opinion. 


TEXTILE INDOSTBT PROBLEMS 

The report on leduction of hours of work 
in the tcxile industry, which tho International 
Labour Office is at present preparing in 
connection with tho 20th session of tha 
International Labour Conference of 1986 is 
in view of the important economic and 

GOLD FIELD WORKEns 

The Government of Mysorehava ^ 
repr^nUtions from lalLurer? wor^i^®^ 
tbc Kolar Gold Fields area and m n, 

that usurious SitS^sf 

charged by money-lenders nn6 It!.” 
thn. Government to afford reh'ef^m® f'S® 

same way 'as h.aa Iwv.,, „„ 
agri cn|tn nstg. provided for the 
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GENERAL 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


TUn il\RQDi:j‘? OF LIKLITUGOW 
Tho followins- ‘la the teit of llio 
Commutiiquc iiublulicd by the Government 
of India on August 7 : Ilia Mnjestj Ihp King* 
EmiKror baa bpcn ploi'icd to approve the 
appointment of *110 Mo-it Hon’ble the 
Slaniuess of Ijinlilbgow , XT.. G.C 1 B., 
to bo Viceroy and Oovomoi Genera) of 
India in suctobsion to His Eveelloncy the 
Itigbt Hon ble tho Earl of V/ilhngdon, 
PC., o MB.I., G.C.M.G.. OM.I.r , QUt.. wbosc 
term of office is due to expire m 
April next 

DU. 8a>tDi:RLV>lD AND GARDIIUI 

Tho itev. Dr. J. T Suudoiland b.A3 sent 
tbe following letter to Mabatina Gandhi 
ttuougb Mr. Ch.iiiiaulal, who has retnrned 
after a tbort tour of America " | .nn 
deeph giatoful to God for giviug von 
to South Africa, to India and to the 
world. You belong to us all Your woik 
for purity, for truth and for freedom 
IS for 118 oJl, Your offoita for Inds.%'s 
froodom will not bo lost. Your work for 
tho untouthablcs is invincible. I regret 
never having been able to meet vou 

Snd 

L. O.'S NEW DEAIi 

The British Cabinet has publishcl a slate 
rnciit explaining tho reasons which Icl the 
Government to lojcct Mr. Llojd Geoigc's 

how Di‘.U 1’ropQB.iU : 

Tho Covcrim,ODl claim that in mo„ 

fielj nhcro Mr. Llojil George lores iho 
Go.ernment are alre.aay in aclion. 

The Go.crmnent tnrllior aarett 11, at 
the,r act.o,.haaalre.,J, re.nlu 

Wider, moro coniprehcnsno nn,i 
bcnencl.al than the reaalt „hiS, „ ™ 

=XTe, 

The statt nicnt continues . 


Altar Flowers. Advaita Ashrama, llaya* 
vati, Almora. This is a collection of fifty 
repioscutativ 0 hjiiins with English tran- 
slation. Tho bcloction which ranges over 
the whole literatuie of tho Hindu race is 
calcuLitod to moot tho needs of diverso 
religious tcmpeiaments. Tho book is 
handsomely piintcd and bound in leather. 
Meditations of Majazi rendered into 
English. Bj Sjed Shnhansha Husain, 
n A (Altg ) To bo h.ad of tho Upper India 
iublishmg House, Ltd., Litornturo Palace, 
Lucknow. This booklet contains the 
aphorisms of a, jouug writer by name 
A. ]{. Majazi who belongs to a respect- 
able family of Oudb. Raja Narcndranath. 
M A , 51 L c.. of Lahore, w rites a Forew ord 
to the booklet m tcinis of appreciation. 
Tho author mdocil puts some of tho 
;;tCTual themes of life into hU 
meditation ” nod evpiessos his discontent 
wilh tho sorry scheme of things, 

Tuletisiok. By 

Li!;. -'‘““H""' hnd Son., 

hm,‘ f ‘i 1',“ undoi.tnnd 

ra)us to a Bpcoch ora pjoco of music 
tLous.ancl8 of miles 
"“'ll'- look and 

”10 Indian Minotaur. 

£3- eS ^ouil: 

Nasal DiiiNKiNo Bv v t> 

Bhaha, jj.sc it </ Das 

Indore, ' Swnrup Brothers, 

k-SL™' Draihon. 

I- L. Office. G^^eva.**^ Ecrnnnd Mauretti. 


^Hsss-cSs; 

A bteady policy of expausioa of botiai 
reform can and is built up in England. ^ 


Mrai?"*E*it,?;’ \ k>. PeJnia. 

“““■ ‘^-'k.n Go, emkeit 
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ECONOMIC FOUNDATIONS OF POLITICS 

By Me GAGANVIHAHI L. MEHTA 


I^OLITICS deals with the origin, stractnre 
^ and functions of the State, while 
economics is concerned with the matcnal 
needs of human beings. The peculiar form 
of gOTernment is dependent upon the 
economic life of the community and the 
State is conditioned by its economic environ 
ment. Society is composed of economic 
groups and lotei'ests accoiding to different 
degrees Snd kinds of possessions and 
occupations and the forms of government 
rest npon this social organisation. Politics, 
dealing as it docs with government, is mainly 
concerned with conflicts among different 
loterests and these are predominantly 

economic. 

Aristotle in his “ Politics ” did not separate 
the tao sciences of politics and economics 
He emphasised that man uaa essentially 
* pohtical animal ” and that property 
•s a means of realis-ation of bis 
Wrsonalitj. He stated that differences in 
forms of government were due to differences 
»n the nature and distnbution of wealth . 
and variations m such forms were closely 
related to economic causes, as, for instance, 
democracy was duo to the predonnnanco of 
the poor and oligarchy of the rich. The 
form of the State turns upon the predomi- 
naneo of the classes and the classes depend 
upon the Datura and distnbution of 
property. Similarly, Aristotle considers the 
gnomic clement as the fundamental factor 
in his search for tbe|bcst form of government 


or the best materials of the State. 
Revolutions, too, be traces to economic 
causes. Political revolutions,” ho says, 
‘ spring from a disproportionate increase in 
any part of the State .... The universal 
and chief cause of revolutionary feeling is 
the desire of equality, when men think that 
they are equal to others who have more than 
themselves.” Kevolutions, be realised, were 
caused by contests between those who have 
much, those who have little and those who 
b.avc DO pioperty and are not due to chasgee 
in conception of the common good. 

Since the days of Aristotle, several poli- 
tical thinkers and philosophers have inter- 
preted political theory and evolution m 
economic terms. Harrington, in his 
“Oceana" for example, stated that the 
forms and distribution of property in 
society determine the nature of the 
State and declared that political power 
naturally and necessarily follows wealth. 
Eiocke found the origin and end of the 
State in the roots of property and upheld 
tho right of revolt against government 
authonty that invades property. Similarly. 
Madison emph.asised that the prime func- 
tion of government is the protection 
of dffTorent and unequal faculties of 
men for acquiring property, from which 
result different degrees and Linda of 
property and he held that tlio most 
common and durable source of fa'ction has 
been the various and unequal distribution 
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joint stock companies and not have the 
passionate strength attaching to national 
feelings. Nationalism like other feelings 
might be exploited for economic ends but 
is independent of economic motives No 
economic motive, for instance, c.m adequately 
explain the suicidal nationalism of the 
Balkans or the disastrous wars waged for 
Mndicatioa of national honour. None- 
theless it is undeniable that tho great war 
sprang inevitably and relentlessly from the 
economic rivalries and ambitions of the 
Great powers. Wars between political 
entitles and soiereign nations have their 
roots in economic interests 
It might be contended, however, that Ibis 
economic interpretation Las no apphcatioo 
to a countr) hko India. Yet the struggle 
for existence is keen hero also and economic 
conditions undoubtedly govern us It has 
^een recognised ever since the intelLgentia 
kceame politically conscious that the root 
cause of all political subservience is 
economic bondage. In India, the Flag 
has followed the Trade — contrary to the 
common saying of Trade following the 
Flag, ani Bnlish i>ohtical rule began 
’ath a trading company. Dadabhai Naoroji. 
fh C. Dutt, WiUwm Digby and others 
emphasised the economic basis of pobtical 
domination and pointed out its economic 
conseqoences such as the dram, debts. Home 
charges, Und revenue system, cotton excise, 
etc. The financial and commercial 
s^^fegnards in the new Constitution nndonbt* 
cdly indicate the importance attacbed to 
the ^intenanco of economic power despite 
Pu itic.al changes ; but political reforms are 
utile without the power of the purse and 
t e effective right to mould the ocoDomic 
tmy of tho nation. There is, indeed, 
surprismg in this, for as Burke 
wed long ago, it wa» not on the loestion 


of abstract politics, but on the question of 
taxes, that the ablest pens have been 
exercised and the stoutest hearts suffered. 
Tho political future of the nations, it 
IS now realised, depends upon their 
fundamental economic position. The Larger 
the State, observes George W. Russell, the 
more easily do tho holders of economic power 
gain political control. Even if economic 
conditions of India are somewhat different 
from those m the West, the distinction is one 
of degree only and not of kind, while the 
need of economic amelioration is hardly less. 
The fundamental factors such as poverty, 
pressure for employment and a low standard 
of living for the masses are all there. 
Moreover, the impact of industrialism is 
eradicatiog even this distinction of 
degree It is. therefore, necessary for us 
to realise that without a sane and 
disinterested economic outlook, ijolitiea 
woold tend to become timid and short- 
sighted opportunism. 


But apart from all political theories and 
doctnoes, there is no gainsaying that 
inexorable economic facts constitute the 
Uvsis of politics. Political power is undoubt- 
edly derived from the possession of land and 
wealth. This does not mean that every 
man's power is in exact proportion to his 
property or wealth, but it does mean that 
proiwrty or wealth exercises its weight 
and influence m ivolitical ariangcments 
TheSUtecerUinly provides the conditions 
of life and protection of tho mdividnal and 
performs in this respect economic functions 
of importance. It is absurd to differentiate 
P^imtion and distribution of wealth from 
the State which protects, regulates and 
taxes property and wealth and controls 

currency and credit which are the very basis 

of economic activities. Take, for example 
the number and character of measure* • 
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coining viii bcfoio indJorn liV'^Utuie iiud 
Iho ttonoiric sitiiiiflt.iiuc of (Hiiitiiit will 
1)0 inuiiccli ktilj iMilout. It in imiwsMblp 
to toiuprohonJ fullj Ibo duM.'Iu|)mont of 
impcruhsin ami BoKhoMoni ami F.isoihm, 
tho ICC airitiK wars i.ml throats of warA and 
tlio ubnuioiimont ol tuihamriu.ir\ KO'orn* 
mont in WNcral louiilnos without rofoionto 
to economic conditiona and otononne 
objectives. The fiuiil.imcnt.U sotial 
pioblcms confrontinK xia to-dft> nio nol 
lK>htical but economic, liconomic onvmm- 
mout piotoundly alTccts, even if it does nol 
actually determine, tho charnctor and 
operationb of pohtic.\l institulionn. The 
logic of this is pbun. It is undoublcdlj line 
that tho State of to daj is mtlumced b> 
powerful organised cconomit foiccs cenciatsd 
by industriahbni. Since the war which w.a8 
to make the world safe for democi'acy. there 
has bpen a decline of douiocracv .and oitia 
parhament.uy forms of dicUtorshiii. l»artv 

alignments even in democratic countries are 
taking economic shapos and the centre of 
power has shifted fioni Puihamont to high 
llnftnte which has been described by Sir 
Courtney Ilbeit as tho most i>otent. subtle 
and ubiquitous force in modern politics. 
Groups of fmanciciB and industimlisU 
counterbalanced at times by strong labour 
unions determme the fates of cabineU and 
tlio verdict of electorates. The assocmlion 
of finance with export of capital socking 
piofitablo outlets has led to the phase of 
economic imperialism. Modern economic 
technique has given a new character to 
imperialism, while imperialism in its turn has 
given a new political compl^ioo to 
industrialism. Economic competition ntUises 
such measmes as tariff contests, colonial 
intrigues and scrambles and eventually war 
.Even thobc who demand a dear cut 
separation between politics and economics 


insist that the Sl.ite, .i political institution, 
should H-ifeguard their property, ensure them 
security, picnervo Inulo loutes, levy hmlfs, 
givo tiountics and st'curo cuneossioiis for 
them in rtg.ard to • raw nmtcriala or 
inarkctK and protect their capital invest’ 
inenlB. Tho divislcm helwocn piolitics and 
economics is dtmauded only when the 
lM>litical State performs economic functions 
whuh conflict with the interests of the 
particular group or thiss concerned. 

nconomics is coucorned with the daily 
lives of men and women and picrmnncnt 
hmiian oceupatiims. politics, on the other 
hand, deals with voting and representation 
and adniimstrativo affairs of tho people- 
Men cm. after all. do without tho ballot 
hut not without bread. If tho production 
of wealth has always been n sourco of 
IHvlitkal influence. Iho dUtrihution of wealth 
is becoming an issuo of politics. Domocratio 
goveinment is incompatiblo with gross 
aitirari(ic, ..na ino.,unlilica in inco.no on! n 
bUMo Bo.cromcnt is imnoboiblo nilliout 
lurnion, ot intcrcsls. Tl.o ncoMcni, K> lilal 
in ImhlicB, .8 not Mniplc, but tho conflict of 
ctoiioraio iotcrcsts i. fnndnuicntal in modern 
^ I lea and urgently demands eolution. 
Tbo 1^,. a, t,.„ cconomio: all 

■Icwnda s„„„a„„8. „( „„ii„,„l 

'. caUh. But national a calth docs not and 
Bbonld not mean only more „,,oo8 in tho 
„ . 00.0 millionahcs. it 

cwr “T 

"bo cannot bide 
into.. “ means ednention. 

odcncndcncc, „lr ro.t.oet. 

col” i economic, 

r “ienlincally t,.o ,„.is 

polities that ^ 

Irocr cnancmaiioo. 



MACHINE AGE AND CRAFTSMANSHIP 

BY Mn. IQBAL SINGH 

{Special Coirespo/ident, 'Lei Affaties Ehangeies, L'Occidente, etc.) 

T he age of miracles is over but the age be the instrument which was to usher io an 
of scai>cgoats is not. Scapegoats maj era of ]>eace, prosperity, godliness, indeed the 


come and go but the instinct \ibicb dnres 
us to look for them, and not finding them, 
create them from our own fecund imagma 
tions IS immutable. Generally speaking, the 
penodic transmutations of scapegoats is 
governed bj an enunciable law , the gods 
of one generation serve as the seai>egoats for 
the next. The reason la obvious We do 
not want to accept the responsibility of oui 
failnres. Nobody does , it is altogether too 
odious to have to admit one’s shortcomings 
In the heart of our hearts all of us, inspite 
of Mark Twain's outsiwken cjnicism, believe 
nurselves to be angelically infallible and 
it IS easier, far easier to dwell on the sins 
of our fathers than our own. 

The contemporary world of calightenment 
and progress indulges as freely in tbis tong 
osUblished ritual as tbo Hottentots, (here 
are about as many scapegoats as there aie 
homo Kipiens on this earth Almost ever} 
thing that was accepted by the last century .as 
intrinsically good is rigorously taboo to day. 
^hat was regarded by the Victorians as ibo 
subhanty of good taste in matters of 
ayt, literature, dress, manners, politics is 
viewed with profound suspicion by tbeir 
grandchildren : from crinolines and borse- 
air npboUtery to Free trading Liberalism 
and In Memonam. The idols of yesterday 
have become the execrations of to day ; that 
IS the waj the world goes. 

Not long ago machine was the object of 
ranch idolatrj. The 13th century. hVe 
inodem Russia which has entered it when 
° rest of Europe has left its ghost 
a considerable distance behind, apotboosised 
machine, wrote reverential psalms to it, 
^rshippod it. It was ventably believed to 


kingdom of Heaven on eaith. The tj-pical 
Victorian industrial magnate truly believed 
that in opening a tinned fruit factory , he was 
not only serving the cause of family fortunes 
and nation, but also putting himself on the 
side of the angels The mechanistic 
conceptions even invaded the lather 
evdusive rcnlms of metaphysics and religion. 
God biniself was visualised by many, if not 
actually id the likeness of a member of the 
famous Cadbury family, at least, as an 
indefatigable mocbanist incessantly feeding 
the cosmic blast furnace. The directors of 

joint stock companies enjoyed their short 

but. no doubt gay— penod of canonisation. 
New England churches felt no qualms 
of conscience in displaying elHgies of 
Messrs. Rockfcller. Edison. Ford, beside 
Christ on Mount Calvary. 


But all idolatry presupposes the existence 
of icoQoclasm With the War and its 
aftermath came the crash. The gods of the 
industrial Babylon proved to have feet of 
clay. The i>opulace ever smee, like the 
African boshmen who. when their tnbal 
affairs do not flourish according to their 
desires, give their totem gods a good hiding 
in public, has been feverishly seeking for 
scapegoats to uss as a. target for its 
unavailing rage. Machine, too. has. not 
unnatundly. come in for more than its share 
of the fury of tbo iconoclasts; there are a 


to bring about a utopia. aU we need is a’ 
raffiooit „[ T. u.T. l„ blow o„ 

aU the mdnstnal centres in the world. 

The ^tion against machine had of 
»u~ .WW„.„b.,„„,bo machio.’ ° 
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any rolovanoo to-iLay ; with tbo price of 
wheat being governed by the operators on 
the Chicago, Winnipeg, or London grain 
marts, neither tho Indnan villager, nor 
tho farmer of the Middle West, nor 
even Mr. Walter Ronciman can go on 
indefinitely in the good old waj of tho good 
old days. 

MASS PnODCCTION 

Mass production and mass distribution — 
an aspect of modern tcchniquo which has. 
unhappily, never received any serious 
attention except, perhaps, in Russia— 
is a concomitant of mass needs. Mankind 
will have to adopt it as inevitably as 
tho giraffe had to adopt bis ridiculous, 
but absolutely indcspcnsablc. long neck 
The problem finally losohes itself to this- 
Is mass production and mass distnbutioo 
incoinpatiblo with craftsmanship? 

TUB NEW TECUNUJUB 
The answer to that is that it is not. tho 
now technique only requires ditfcrcnt kinds 
of craftsmen. One has only to go into a 
factory, a workshop, a clinic, a fcscarch 
laboratory to rec-ognibo that if any milisa- 
non depends for its well being, its ven- life 
on craftsmen— that is, pooplo who can suffer 
infinilo pains in the pursuit of their parti- 
cniar vocation-it is ours. Those who h.-»o 
seen the strange, «sUtio danco of machines 
m a textile factory, know full well that never 
were craftsmen more neided than to day 
The m.an who can control half a .lozco looms 
working at a terrific whirlwind pace, who 
can pick up a solitary broken thread out 
ofa million is as much a genius as the poet 
laureate. To suggest that bo is of a 
craftsman than tbo \illaga wt^aver » to 
betray 01.0-8 stoiudity. Tbo doeroo „( 

cacicocy, compclonco, osilil,. capooly toy 


rhythmio co-ordination required by tho 
former is, of necessity, higher than in tho 
case of a hand-loom we.aver. 

MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY 


Or tako modern photography'. It has 
completely thrown all the second and third 
rate portraits and landscape iiainters out of 
the market. It is a development which no 
bcrions artist, or anyone genuinely interested 
in the well being of art, need lament. It is 
incoucoivable that photography, however 
advaoeed. could stop a man like Cezanno 


iiuui imincing, and in eliminating a set of 
charlatans who would, in their own interests 
as well as tho interests of tho society, ho 
doiug much better by selling vacuum cleaners 
than painting unendurable ' chocolate 
baiutics. it Las only rendered a long-needed 
aervico to art. And is modern photography 
not an art itself as typical of our ago as the 
mioiatuio painting was that of tbo 
18 ^ century and illuminated manuscript 
painting of tlio medieval Christendom? 
Those of us who. oven after years of painful 

ojing with a Kodak have boon nnablo to 
obtain ODO decent snapshot, know well 
onough how much skill and art is needed U> 
whievo those supremely beautiful cffocls of 
light and shade which aro a characteristic 
^ photography today-effects whicli 

^mbraaat 

", tbo „„,t Jillloolt 

“*• «na craft,, TI.CM i. 
^»^>tu«e, l™. raa„c,cct„i„,, electric b.,.i! 

«.bre difficult „,„.t b, tbo 
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art o{ designing and manufacturing for 
making machines? 

CRAFT3SIAKSHIP lU GEOUETBIC 
PROGRESSION 

Again, take the simplest eiample with 
^hich wo are all well acquainted, namclj. 
the motor-driTOr. Surelj it is reasonable to 
suppose that to drive an automobile requires 
more dexterity than to drive a bullock-cart. 
The quickness of mind, self control, alertness 
which is needed to control a motor cai is 
evidently out of all proportions to that 
required for handling bullocks And as we 
move upwards from a motor drnei to a 
motor racing ace, an ait pilot, or a wireless 
operator, the i-equisite craftsmanship rises 
m a geometric progression. 

AST AND CBAFTSMtNaniP 
But the issue is not, let it be understood, 
of asserting the superiority of ono craftsman 
over the other , it is simply that every age 
demands its own peculiar craftsmen and 
artists. Craftsmen, too, liko the rest of us 
must adjust themselves to the needs of 
the lime . they cannot possibly expect to be 
allowed to live as parasites To complain 
that craftsmanship has been annihilated by 
the machine ago is as absurd as the grievance 
ol Neanderthal craftsman who must have 
bitterly lescnted the superior craftsmanship 
of the Cro Magnon craftsman and con 
sidered it as a despicable attack on bis 
means of livelihood. Craftsmanship as a 
parasitic growth, obviously, cannot survive 
whether it is the stone age or the machine 
age , craftsmanship as that inherent genius 
of hutu-in race which has eoahled it through- 
out the duration of time to surmonnt 
obstacles, to meet new situations with new 
methods, to wring its necessities from the 
obstructive elemental forces at the cost o{ 
infinite labour and sacrifice cannot, of conrse. 


ever be in the danger of being superseded, 
whatever the form of social order hnmanity 
chooses to impose upon itself. It is 
good not to have any illusions about the 
possibilities of an industrial civihsation. 
There are problems which no machine can 
solve for human beings because they happen 
to be essentially human problems. Machine 
cannot give the world a set of real sanctions 
and values, it cannot make human beings 
happier because human happiness depends 
upon the capacity of human beings to arrivo 
at mutually equitable adjustments, and it 
cannot make us wiser. The problems that 
machine can attack and solve for us are 
merely the technological problems. But 
once we have learnt bow to face realities 
and to distinguish tbb essentials of life from 
trivial irrelevancies, it can certainly help us 
to make human life as a whole more 
pleasant, more dignified, more comely. 
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Mauryan finance 

By Phof. K. a. NIIiAKANTA 8ABTRI. m.a. 


l_I ISTORY, said a famous historian, is 
broadening, deepening and lengthen- 
ing. Of Iho broadening of tho study of 
Indian Historj-, wo have proof in tho fact that 
Bcholai-s no longer devote themselves 
exclusively to djnastic lists and wars of 
conquest, but cast their nets wide and ghe 
an increasing measure of attention to the 
study of social life, art, and religion. The 
dibco>eryof tho Arthasastra about quarter 
of a century ago marked an ci>och in the 
Btudy of Hindu administration, its theory 
and mechanism. Kautiha's work has 
gathered a whole library of modern critic.il 
literature round itself, and opinion « now 
definitely duided on its ago and aulbonticit). 
Ono sot of scholars think that Uio ivork in 
ts present form does not d.itc b.ick to a 
time earlier than the OupU period, the 
ourth or e>on 11, o fifth century a.d.. and 
they dcpiecato all attempts to gno 1 L»uI,Ija-h 
>J ork the wmo nink among the sourcet of 
Maurjan history tlut Bismarck's reimnU 
«ncos Live for the histor> of Modern 

of the Moghul empire under Akbar. 
Others bold with more raison, as I think 
that tho doubts cast on the genuino.’ 
ness of thoMork arc nusdiieclcd. that in 
substance (ho Iwk is the same as Kantilw 
IV rote , 1 . and that , I should l« taken fully 
into ac^unt in nay st«d> of the Mauryan 
lH,l,tic.U bjsloni. though Ilia possible that 
tho book W. 1 S lOMsed in part bv il,« 
followers of Hautilya. 

Accepting the latter view, Mr. M. H. Gopal 
has made the Arlhusaslra the biids of a 
monograph on the fmancul admin, slration 

of tho Maur>.ia empire,'* the at^^ 

• Ullsiu Plsut Br U II n • 

rb». CEco.. Load) 0 ,u,£, IjL .A** ■*, 

12*. fri. *.t * Ud4 


Bjstematio study of a very interest- 
ing subject. 

The book is divided into two parts. Tho 
first part is devoted to an examination of 
rovenuo. Tho Maui->an financiers wisely 
reliM on a variety of taxes securing an 
eqnitablo distribution of the burden of 
t^ation among tho people and an 
adequate income to the State. Knutilja 
classified revenue in three different ways; 
they are enumerated and compared with 
class, An Appendia 
discuss sonio roTcnpo terms employed by 
auiyn. Neither tho conclusions of thoso' 
tenssions, nor tho inodo.n onniinlonts 
.oioctunossugeosled for the a„oic„t terms, 
ep . caeossp,oflt,t„y for po,sr„„,, „iii bo 
'Oinlily accopled hy tho orilical studont. 

fromT'V” 

.Ztlm '“I'l 

.mote. II ° f '‘‘“'’’“"'ism, tho autlior 
nm al 1 "il'> 

fandtonhsm-. Th„ „„ier tar oolloctcd by 
tho Maor, saried from bo to 311 per oont 
o' Ihcprodoeo-a ,ery h,,,!. „te. Tho 

doTirteh™”'™"' 

-uL‘S'„ •■■"'-'O' 

texts ^ allowed hit. 

ClranaT,',""*™-'-' “'"■'■■B *o '."■ak 

“hkh lead. “r .‘'‘"■'■•°'"8>'-» ITOeeSS 
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cxiKMilion of , • '"Stances aro his 
tt-eardiag Uio lav ’ indecision 

«™Uon.‘ nhleh ho 
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which is said to have been on the 
proportional sj stem — was ftn> other system 
then known ? — and ot which the ta\ on 
conrtesans is treated ns the leadins species. 
Other miscellaneous taxes (Ch VI) tollow. 
While tre.ating of the M.aurjnn labour tax, 
the author quotes R. K. Mookerjeo to the 
effect that the great temple of T.nn]Orc was 
built largely by forced labour — n statement 
for which there is no tangible authority 
The interpretation of utsan-ga aa forced 
benevolences is not happy , Bbattasvaini, an 
ancient annotator, who is cited on this 
subject, does not bear out the translution 
which has been accepted from P Banerje.a 
Ec\enu6 from Government enterprises 
(Ch. YII), miscellaneous income (rom 
troosaro tropes, escheats and so on 
(Ch. VUI), methods o{ tiding over Aanncial 
crisis by drawing on accumulated reseiwes 
or by extraordinary levies (Ch. IX) 
and exemptions from payment of taxes 
(Ch. X) are the cliief topics considered at tbo 
end of Part I. The disciissioo of Public 
loans (pp. 180 tj) conforms more to niotlcm 
practice than to ancient texU on the subject. 

In Part II, which consists of six chapters, 
tbo author traces pnnciples guiding Mnuryan 
public expenditure and considers the tnnin 
heads of espenditure. The modern canons 
of benefit, economy, sanction, and suiplasoie 
aplihcd as tests. Here the author reiirats 
what he has said earlier that in ancient 
India there was no budgelUng in Iho taodeca 
sense. One is tempted to ask, then, why 
mstitule these elaborate comparisons with 
modem standaids in all their detail ? This 
is in fact the main defect in the method of 
*^®*“fhor, ho makes no attempt to onder- 
wii/i winjuni HDcient Indian conditions 
ana thought as they were, before eciting out 
o crits«B8 them in tho light of the modern 
ineorj and practice of finance. 

analysis of the twofold cLissifi- 

caiion ef expenditure os guen by Kautilya, 


the items of civil espendituro such as 
expenses on royal household and cccicsias* 
tical expenses are examined. Other itcma 
of ciTil evpendituio comprised medicine and 
poor relief, education and famine relief 
and iriigation. 

In Chapter XV. the author traces espen- 
diture incurred on the military establishment 
and on justice and police. An attempt is 
made to arrive at a rough idea of tho 
cxpendituic on tbo salaries of tho standing 
army, and this is set down at £17.000.000. 
The figute is tcachcd by taking into account 
tbe salaries Laid down by Kautilya and the 
army figures found in Plioy and by equating 
AiMina to a Bhilling. 

The last chapter is on Financial adminis- 
tration aod the high state of organisation 
that characterised Mauiyiin admioistiation 
isclcail) biougbl out 

TLeic IS a useful bibliography and n good 
index Tbe number of typographical eri'Oi's, 
cs(>cuHlty 10 the Bunskrit iMisugcs, is 
unusually large for so important a publication, 
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BHUBANESWAR 
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Db. B. a LAW, i’b.D. 


IIDBANKSWAU or ‘ Iho Lord of the 

World’ is the n.vmo of a little place 
in Orisba. It is situated at a distance of 
35 miles from Puri hy a motorablo road 
known as the Jasanuath Trunk Road. The 
motor route which is well kept jscnioj.able 
with big shady trees on its two sides It 
is narrow in many places with inanj sharp 
curves. It takes an hour to reach 
Bhubaneswar from Pun by motor <vir. 
The ro.a i. tiglit Ihiough budgcl oxcbpt 
at 000 pUce \vUsio tliaio is a big riser 
loown as tUo iinimiK. ahioh » rio.saUe 
during the dry bcason. 

The temple at Bhubaneswar conUins the 
imago of Lmgaraja which is as old as the 
sixth century A.u. Prom the ailistic 
point of view the temple stands pre- 
eminent. It IS a good bpccimen of lattice 
woik with very fmo moulds made with 
grorit skill and caio. Pilgiims from all 
parts of the world visit this famous tempi© 
which covcis an ato.v of 4i acres and is 
bunounded by a high thick wall. Tlio 
court jard inside is flagged with stones. 
Borne tciomonics are pcifornicd daily in 
the temple. They are as follows:- 

1. Some soil of cciemony is obseivcd 
when the door of the temple is opened. 

2. Ablution ceremony of the God, 
that is to s-vy. God's teeth aie cleaned 
by pouring water. 

a. Bathing, dressing and breakfast 
of the God. 

Then comes the mid day dinner winch 
is followed by the waving of the lamps 
(Aiufi) after which the door is closed. 
Then again in the evening the God is 
given to cat and is clothed m full diess. 


As soon as the waving of lamps is finished 
and Uio offerings of flowers are made by 
tho priests, the God goes to sleep and the 
door of tho temple is dosed for the night. 

In tho month of Chaitiu (Slarch-April) the 
Ratbajatra ceremony of this God takes place. 

Bhubaneswar is .a very healthy place and 
people go theio for a change, specially those 
suffcriug from d>spepsia. There are some 
tanks in Bhubaneswar and tho most notable 
of them are Vtndusaoaitt, Papannsini, 
Kedafayaiin, tho water of which is verj' 
good for djspcpsia and Biahmakunda. The 

biggest is tho ViodutHigara (Vindusarovata) 
which is embanked with stonos on all sides. 

Six miles fiom this temple are situated 
tho ancient caves of Khandagiri and 
D.l««g.r. Government of 

Indu under the Ancient Monuments 
r.c^n«t,e„ Act. The ,ond from the temple 
are “ ““‘“'■“'jlc. These tav\es 

Kh.„d.g.r highest point, Ddayngiri 

X m ‘>t it. foot 

Linf ‘“n'’*"" "*» “ Government 

the foot 

Joublo stoned c.‘ves are 

nowiu ruins but ° of which are 

f.0 “.hi^rr "“•* “>“• 

fKKiuenteil by wild oiist is 

andiwnUiors wliich do'' ^ ^oopaids 

BoaUetc. Pilgrims „ * to cow s, 

-;oU.cm lUey u.o ^ 1 ^''"' caves. 

''oti.pi., mteresting 
Ihese caves show bovh • ‘“®'^*'U>tion3 on 

— »..»ru„tther;„';;-s.““”"‘-» 



The Koch Civilisation in Assam 


By Mk. KARDNAilAY ilAZUMDAE, b.a. (Hons.) 


T he Kocli period is m tlie annals ot 
Assam almost ^hat the herculean age 
is in the historj of Gieeec. The age of 
the Koch hings is amoiQ agiccahle picture 
than any other period in Assam The pro 
found peace with a firm Central Gorernment 
established, opened the highways of com 
mcrce, and literature, art and science 
fiourished in a high degree. The great 
works of art bare been destroyed, hut htcra 
ture and philosophy still exist to increase 
the glory of ancient Assam. 

Vishwa Sing laid the foundation of the 
Koch kingdom with Cooch Behar as its 
capital. He adopted Hinduism The origin 
0^ the Koch kings is obscure but they tiaceO 
their origin from Siva. 

In 1841, Vishwa Sing died and was 
ancoeeded by his son Malladev who took 
the title of Karanarayan. His brother Sbilla 
Kayr whom he appointed his general was 
very powerful hero. 

Qa undertook and saccceded in occoro 
plisbing the formidable task of making 
himself, the parainoant power in Assam. Ho 
conquered the Caebari kingdom, Jaiyantis. 
Sylhet, Tippera and permanently annexed 
them to his own kingdom At the close of 
his triumphal c.areer, his kingdom extended 
on the north to the Himalayas. Tbo Bay 
of Bengal may be regarded os the frontier 
on the south. The Karotiya rirer marked 
the western limit of his terntones. The 
eastern limit was probably Lakhimpur. In 
short, Naranarayan’s kingdom was almost 
equal to that of ancient Kamrup. 

Though defeated in the first encounter, 
ShilLa Hay defeated the Ahoms after a decisire 
Wtle in 15G2 and brought them under tbo 
Koch rule, Bengal was then under the 


Muhamraadau Nawabs. The Koch kingdom 
extended to the border of Bengal and war 
ensued The great Muharaniad.an General 
Cala Pahar who w.is an iconoclast, invaded 
Assam and defeated the Koch army. Shilla 
Ray was captured. Kala Pahar destroyed 
many Hindu temples and then went away. 
The signs of his vandalism aie still found in 
the broken images at Knmakhyn. After his 
release. Slulla Bay set bis attention in the 
recoDstroctioo of the temples ruined by 
KaU Pahar. The present temple of 
Kamakbya was rebuilt by king Naranarayan. 

Akbar the Gieat, who was then reigning nt 
Delhi. coDiyuered Bengal. King Naranarayan 
concluded ft treaty with him and forabont 
60 years there was no hostility between 
the emperor and the king of Assam. 

King Naranarayan's name is known and 
honoured in Assam. It is said that he had 
fncndly relations with the kings of China 
and Burma. Ho was ft man of exceptional 
personal capacity and a great patron 
of learning. 


Ibe year 1584 saw the break up of the Koch 
kingdom into two parts. To Raghudev, son 
of ShiUa Ray, fell the country between the 
Senkush and the Barnadi. and to Lakshmi- 
narayan-s share fell the territory from 
Senkash to the Karotoya. 

Raghudev established his capital at 
SheelaJujhur near Sarbhog railway 
atatioD. 

Ho was a very religious king, who rebnilt 
the temple of Haygrib Madhab at Hajo 
He also made gifts of lands to these temples 

Ho was succeeded by his son Parikshit' 
clouds were looming ,a the western 
Wixon, and ,kssam needed warrior kings 
to maintain her independence, but she-got 
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sclfiBh l^ings. Qunriel soon cnsucil }>cWccn 
Liilvsliminarajan rind I’anLshit. With th« 
help of the Mughnls, Lakshiiiinarajan 
destrojed Sbcela-JaiUui-. After that the 
MugliaU captured tho kingdom in lfil2 
P.inkshit's brother, Eahnaraj an, fled to 
tho court of Pratapsmg, and tho Ahoni 
kingiulod as a tiibutarj king in Darrang. 
Though tho Koch kings ruled for a long 
time, their greatness disappeared. 

ART AND TjITEnATDIlE 
Sanskrit still continued to attract tho 
attention of tho eiiltuicd. Tho Koch kings 
issued their edict, io high floirn 
Sanskrit. Piirnsbotjumirrolo hi. srtimmar 
lUtnavali", ,rhirh ,a still current m 
the eastern part ot India. p,ta„,Ur 
BidhsantabaRish <«mpe.cd 18 Smritisastr..,. 

Thereneremanyotherseholars. Litcralero 

and tho .oionce el Astronomy made great 
lireBK..,e„a,h„ „.arked by a 1“ 

inlollcetual upheaval. K,„g Naraoarosan 
i™ a patron e, letter,. L.ko v.kmmSy a" 

01 Ltmarnl 

tmnslalion ol the M.al,ahhara lIT.fd'’ u,° 
Ramajana into Assatneso. 

The learning „a. not conllned to afe. 
It vva, Meted the lamou, ' 

learning Pr.gjy„t,.h„„, 
il> in Amm. It. fame eattiod bejond Iho 
tordcrsol Assam, .and scholar. Irom ch.„ 
urm. and Brng.l cam. to Hock ll.i. 

n..4oSto :ro,.,r™°’“^ -■> 

AECIIITECTDEE 

The phaslio and pictorial nit felt lb. 
impnlsc ol lilo ao literature. In„„„e“”,; 


monasteries and temples were erected, 
A>hich speak of the senso of spiritual hanker- 
ing of tho people. Temples were dedicated 
to a peculiar form of Tantric Hinduism, 
which olTcis special honour to female formsof 
the deity called Saktis. The temple of £ima- 
kh>a near Gaubnti built by Naranarayao 
J8 recognised ns one of tho most important 
shrines of tho cult. Parikshit. the last Koch 
king of importance, built the famous temple 
of Haygrib Madbav at Hajo. The temple 
situated on a hillock is rich in architcctoro 
and natural beauty. Tho kings issued their 
orders and teaching in copper plates 
and inscriptions. Naranarayan greatly 
encouraged leligion and imported learned 
Brahmans from Bengal to conduct tho * 
religious ceremonies. Hnjo is a pilgrimage, 
not only to tho Hindus but to the Buddhists 
and the Muhammadans alike. 

The Hujo hill 0 , ^ 

^heeo IS ..tuaioj, 

^0 .pot mhero Buddha iva, delivered from 
Mio. Tho hill rise, directly from tho plain 
1°' * »“'‘i»Sly hold and pieture.ano 

‘'i'* >■“ “tlraolod 11.0 

ZuZ 

Iho tempIoZil ™»tocd 

irequeuted Dindu tem„r °°° 

Muhammadan, nl.o erl ‘a “■ 

MU.«h.ghe.tpe.k„l.h:“ 

NaliordMebjgdriaZ'’'” " “ 

d«likd.ancc nuktd in ' ™ (ei>«‘ 

shnne. Tho adjoining tho 

it is so grossivr 1 iiufc nowhere 

■.'-.lyoonaoetca at Ihi, iemp,o, 
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TMK KOCH CIVIMSATIOS IN ASSAM 


Tliclvoch Lin^« «cro to alt forma 

of religion. Sanlantcv prrarlicA VatJmatic 
colt in tlio IClti century umlir tlio latronagv 
of * Nannarajan. Ho U kiui to ha\c 
born in JttO arid to lu\c> diiNl in I5C'J 
Itc prcnclicd n piiririnl VnulinaMMn and 
■ccuIcaU'd the ductnno of MiUatuin l»> 
faith and prajer mthcr than h> a-vnllfM 
llo first attempted to pro|ingA(c hi* vte«a 
in Ahoin territory, but uiu aubjerteJ to 
so much persecution o»in« to the (ninit> 
of tho Itralunana uho h.ul the Imi:’* ear 
tlut ho went to nAri>c(A win re under tin- 
.mild and just rule of NamnArninn. he 
protlaimc'd tho new faith f.ir and wide 
Sinlar'a htrrar) prodiictioii* wen' lopious 
Tho caaeneo of hit UiiehinK* waa (1) eiimit> 
to human beings ia a crime (2) Ooilaglof> 
should Iio on tho lips of (lerjlxhly (.tj all 
ftfo equal in tho c>eH of flod. Amongst his 
own followers. Miwllmr otlAino^l eten a 
smtlcr reputo than the founder of Ibeaeet 
He WM himiMilf more of no ascetic tlinn the 
isttcr. but ho permitted greater la»»t> to 
hiB followers who are known os Malm 
Poruihios and still regard narpeto ns their 
hi^adqunrtcrs. Anirodli, A ICiiIiln b> caste, 
quarrelled with SanVardcr niid lenrinit linn 
founded tho 5IoamariA sect, tlio adherents 
of which werodeslinod to itlA> nn important 
part in the oicrthrow of Ahoin rule. 

CONbTJlCCTION OF" ROCDR, KTC. 

Tho Koch kings constrniteJ many works 
of public otiiity out of public roenuo And 
provided lands nnd other things for public 
ut'ht>. King Naranamjan's brother. Oosain 
l^mal, conRtmeted a road from Cooch 
DohartQNnrAjunrur on tKo north bank of 
® iiralimnputra. The roniiiant of this 
'■^'sts. Naranamsan made many 
other toads and planted trees along them. 
Uaalso erected several temples and caused 

numerous^Unks to be dug. Naranarajan 


bad A mint, and coins bearing bis name, 
dated 1177 K.ik (1555 t.n.} are still 
1 q esictciico. 


RMtIdHif T«tVKLI.Kh'q tetOUNT 
lUtpii Piteli visilisl tho country during 
thisriign and gives the following necounl 
of It 


I went from lUng.tU into tbo country 
of Coiirh (KoelO wliicbliis25 days' journey 
nortliuards from Tundrr. Tbo king it a 
tientile (Hindu) . bis name is Suckel Counso 
(Siikl.1 Ifoch or SiiklAdbmj): bis rountry 
IS gnat and liitli not far from Cancliln 
('lima for they say they liaco peppcT from 
tlieiie* The jiort is callctl CacrbegalA 
(riiieliakotl Here they have umch silk 
nnd musk, and cloth made of cotton. Thn 
(■eople have furs (which be man rllout great) 
of a span long, whicli they draw out in 
length ii> deviiis while they lie young. 
They have liospilals for shivp, goAts, 
does «-als birds and (or all living creatun's. 
WTuo they be old and lamo they keen 
Ibein until they die 

Tho statement that BuklavUiraj was tho 
Ilaya proUvlly shows ‘merely tho extent to 
which the real power vestcil in him. Thero 
IS a tradition that owing to tho alleged’ 
Jiscovery by his astrologers that ho was 
under tho mllnenco of Saturn, Narnarayan 
placed Iho conduct of affairs entirely in Lia 
brothers hands for a wholo year and 
wnndcreil about in disguise, nnd it may bo 
that Rdph nich vis, toil tbo country at 
this juncturo. 


Tho oconoiuio condition of tho country 
was very satisfactory. Industries did not 
.nUroii- „i.„„ „j„| 
Thtirderelopmonl «ru. uronUy diio lo non- 
.nlorteroneo «nJ Iho c.cclle„t conJ.llon ot 
tho TOoda and communioilion. Tho Koch 
ronod .nay bo „B,„dod a. Ih. ,o,do„ 
oI Aaanm „„d tho op.lhct „ 
all inappronrmte. '■ 




Chandidas ; The Earliest Bengali Poet 

By SIb. ANANT K. SANYAL 


T he poets of olden dajs are very often 
said to have received their inspiration 
from gods and goddesses tvith rrhom, lAe 
other ancients, it is not unoften that they 
had come in frequent contact Vjas or 
Valmikiof our country, and coming donn 
to more recent times, Kalidas of immortal 
memorj', wielded the pen under divine direc 
tion. Chandidas also, the father of Bengali 
poetrj, cannot be expected to have escaped 
some sort of tradition. No small amount of 
authentiiitj is attached to the belief that 
the goddess of the village he Ii\ed in, ns we 
shall sec later on, asked him to compose 
songs, and bo obejedber. 

But, tradition apart, we roust borrow Iho 
words of Fubteand say that it was in bis 
rousiQ that God was visible to him. But bis 
sod 18 the god of flesh and blood. lie comes 
down and treads upon this very earth of 
dust and dirt, of good and evil, of joys 
uud sorrows of cyery day life. In the rare 
Kstssy of musical moments, he finds Him 
not as one seated in the inaccessible loftiness, 
not as " One ”, of the Uyianishads. " from 
whom words, faihng to reach, come back 
With the mind", but os One made of. 
as it were, and subyect to the influenco 
of the common dust before us. So it is 
that Isiishna, of whose la\e he sings in 
bis ■■ iSidawali's", ns bis songs are popularly 
^led. weeps, just as you and I weep, in 
reparation from his beloved one. This is 
why his Itadba is full of indignation, as you 
and I will be under similar ciicumstances. 
She IS mortified, she is dejected, she mourns 
her lot very like an ordinary human being 
'The lord e,{ the universe hardly escapes the 
cravings and desires of the flesh t Godliness 
aod mysticism and the mexplicsble 
v'lpematural atmosphere of spirituality with 
which Krishna of the Mahsbbarta and the 


Pnranas i3 often associated, have no room in 
the devOut and worshipful soul of Cbandidad. 
He draws the couple exactly as he sees them 
in the transports of music, and absolutely 
unfettered he holds communion with them. 

Chandidas, in all truth, is the brightest 
Inmmary in the firmament of Bengali 
literature. And we will dwell a bit npon his 
early life and career. 

Born in a Bengali Brahmin family at 
Nannur. in the district of Birbhum, he lost 
his parents quite at an early age. It is 
piobnbly between 1117 and 1118 that 
be was born. It is, however, admitted 
without contradiction that he flonrisbed 
some 61 years before Cbaitanya, tho great 
sannj/asi preacher and reformer ‘of the 
Palban age And it is chiefly due to 
Chandidas who, as a forerunner of tho 
preacher, moistened, so to speak, tho soil 
of Bengal when V'aishnavism was not long 
to thrive. But that is a diffci'ent question. 

Chandidas is said to have entered no 
school While very young, he was, by virtue 
of bis exalted birth ns a Brahmin, employed 
tovvorsbip tho image of the goddess Basuli 
or Bisalakbhee (the largo eyed one) of the 
village, and dwelt in a thatched cottage 
in the vicinity of tho temple, lost in devotion 
for Iho goddess. He beg.vn to maintain 
himselC with the articles of food that the 
people of tbe village cared to offer to the 
goddess without complaint. But hero 
intervenes a strange incident that may be 
of a little interest to our readers. A yonng 
helpless girl happened at this time to 
come to the vilhvgD of Nannur in qaost of some 
service. And she got a job. Although the 
daughtcrof A washerman, she was through 
inty engaged in the service of the goddeiss 
Basuhtodo the dusting and sweeping and 
oU... o.nL.1 du,..., Ko» .. .he grew up 
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to be a fine maiden of exquisite beauty, in 
course of years, sho bad a ebango of fate. 
One night, -while in sound sleep, Cbandidas 
bad a -vision. Tbo goddess appealed bcfoie 
him in person and asked him to seek for 
a spiritual guide and, wbat is surprising 
still, to compose songs in piaisc of (be lore 
betwoGii Hadha and Krishna as .a matter 
exclusively of religious pursuit in the 
company of the young gul under bis 
employ. They say that Chandidas had 
already been deeply in love with her And. 
in justice to tbo poet, we must know that 
tbo lovo between them was of a spintiul 
ibnracler. The young poet with a devout 
wul wag completely taken at-vek by 
sucU an unusual suggestion, or mlbor 
wmmand, of the goddess, spccialh seeing 
that instead of lecommendmg bei own 
worship and prayer, sho wnnted him to 
follow some other dcUus Vet nftcr 
MUsidoMblc relucUuto he l,.ul to yield it 
l«a -Wilh R.vmi, 

undertook to ron,po,o 
bunt (ortl, 11,0 note, ,„i„8 

contone Ibo 

“t**;*-™- ■» ‘I'O l’nl.uc, to 11,0 otn.i,, j., 
markot „lao„ „„d i„ „,o 

" '""Ur. or in the 
«j"-. Ar,„„„ goo. nengal, for 
Cl.,u,d,i,, and hie ,oi|o,or. aro ™ai„K 
rctnanhlo, ,„.,t the,. ..o 

ha« not tor ,1, l,a,ao„ 

thatiato.,.,. nr.,l,na, ” 

Wo loro CL.adid.o.. a, lo,o 1„. 
but.!.™ «1, ihoaca lorsa ,1„. .rdoaU 
hrourh «luol, thotarhi^l and h> fr l|,o 
hr> Wl oIBoacal h«l t„ (..o,. boI„n. h, 
™old „,„.o out to tho rrorld at la.so, nl 
viUrjcr, ,n » lanlj- anjt.brJ intam, t„ i|,o„ 


both and subjected them to all manner of 
chastisement and dishonour, with tho I'esult 
that they chose Briudaw an to be their abode 
till tho last days of their earthly existence. 

Dndoubtedty all woiks of lino art, painting, 
Bcnlptuic. music or poetry are character- 
istically universal in their appeal. They 
transcend tho hounds of time and space. 
This, indeed, is true of all fine aids 
m general, yet some distinction must, 
however, be made between them. Music, 
for instance, has. by the intrinsic virtue 
pcculwt to itself, above all. the most 
•ramedute and most universal appeal. The 
conimumon between soul and soul is novel' 
so much innate and intimate as when 
effettod through some sweet piece of uiusio, 
bo beut hc.ivywith some uncontrollable 
emotion or p.vssion can speak only In tlio 
■•n«u.igcof tho hcait-lho language ortho 
tuiio. as tho case may bu, that crushes out 
of tbo bc-art all Us sweets and bitters. A 
1 ic urc on ILc w.iU may 8 o„jq o^pja, 

nation, may await some underlying meaning 

tow cxiKisod. but apiece of imisici will not 

ofri* "ord, to boriovv tbo words 

««d^U lh„ 

°n ,l "''’‘‘"''‘“'“''■■‘■■'‘'"“B--- Tin. 
iwl or II i. nliko d 

m. .” „d “'“P"-- 

orbis and simplicity 

oodmllK.^ . , ‘ 'ronJuroo. lou, 

-a ‘Lt'.i,™: ■‘“I''' 

‘^‘invtinKs m r *‘“-/‘‘>^*«Ouiously llend.;<l. 
‘•Pl.rod.i.anj, thl^tt 

l**U 6 e, Ani r a *" “ 

cadeavoar to irao.for the 
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melody, the lucidity of exiuession, tho 
fervour and intensity from the original to a 
foreign tongue is to show tho moon with 
the lurid light of the lamp. 

Sow, for example, shall ono bring out the 
idea implied in the silence when the very 
first lino of his work, which introduces Radha 
in her intensity of emotion, stops short 
saying: — “Who is it that mentions to me 
the name Shyam (Krishna, her lover)? The 
hue stops, but how much is me.mt than 
meets the cars ! The wailing note still 
fingers. Tho words are nt an end, no donbl 
but the heart of tho reader is in an tns<iti.ihle 
thirst after the painful sweetness of the note 

Xhon follows the next line "It enlei-s 
through the cars and io,ichc8 the depths of 
the heart only to leave it m eternal baoLcr 
The very Bweetness of tbo name of 
her lover is enough to overpower her And 
the picture is complete m itself Of whom 
*l»e but this consummate Atti»t are these 
two lines worthy ? 

^vo at first sight has been the ihemoof 
countlcM poets, but can a picture be more 
perfect than what ChandidAS draws by UICADS 
of A single lino ? Tho occasion is this, 
ttadha has come to take her b.vth in the 
water. Sho finishes her bath and is 
proceeding homeward again with (he wet 
hluo sarreon- “The blue s<n« moveson,- 
a Krishna. “She w nogs the cloth and with 
It my soul.’* Tho sense is clear But the 
Word lausic, tho sonorousness and alliteration 
HDging through tho ongiu.il expression are 
lacking here. 

'^hile Krishna IS in such an agony, Radha 

wl-^ w not belter off 

Out of the room she comes buodm! 
*m«i in moment. Sho comes out and 
*•005 in <er> successively. Her mind i» not 
in ficrieU-quick i» her broalh— she looks 
towards the wood of the Kadamba tree. ... 


Her superiors are severe with her — she 
does not mmd. ... Ever restless, the 
skirt of her sarce (cloth) sho cares not to 
place pioperly— it hangs loosely down.*' 

Without taxing the patience of our reutler, 
wo will add one more instance before we 
havedone Radha seems not to have known 
that there IS no rose m tho world without 
its thorns. Hence is her lamentations over 
the destiny that she Las brought upon 
herself. Says she — 

“ Knowing love to be the tank of bapiii- 
ness. 1 got down to bathe in it. But immedi- 
ately I got up after the bath and turned 
round (he wind of pangs of heart blows. 
Who 18 It that dug the tank ? Tbo water m 
It IS ti.»nbi>arent. but the shark of agony 
frequents in it day and night, and the heart 
knows DO rest ' 


As already noted, to Cbandidaa, God of 
awo and woudei, of lovo and revcrcnco 
appealed in llesb and blood. Kiishna is bis 
God and Radlia bis goddess Yet they are 
souietbiDg more. In their woe, in their 
sepaiatioii and indignation when the lover 
accuses the Udy love of lack of allenlion. 
when the latter, on the other hand, brings a 
charge of betrayal, is full of jealousy and 
sorely aggrieved. Chandid.is comes over with 
boothing sympathy and. like a dear friend, 
offers consolation to the wounded hcait. He 
sUnds face to face, in his songs.' with them 
He enjoys their love, partakes of their joys 
and sorrows, intervenes on occasions with 
retoits and jokes, and makes his readers or 
hisaudwnco a party to all his delight. He 
lov^ Rami and knew what love is, and 

!L‘inJi of the heart 

saturated throngb and through with loiTh,; 

worshipped Krishna and Radha tb«. ^ * 

IO...W Ch.nd.Si? ‘SSi "" 

has never been disputed, it has nmor ^ 
wjMllcd. And will, ihcywt we n.X 
Sweet ChandiiUs. M,v * = 

never perish.“ * shall 



The Indian Cocoanut Industry 

By Me. NYAPATHI KRISHNA RAO. B.A.. b.l. 


T he Ottawa Agreoment brought oat two 
facts into prominence, i ir., that the 
supply of copia is insufficient to meet 
the deumnil of the oil-crusher and that the 
price of cocoanut pioducts in South India is 
uudulv low. Hence the Imperial Gnani il of 
Agricultural Ilcaearch appointed a special 
ofiiccr to enquire and report about tho 
matter. Dr. Patel, the special olhcer, dealt 
m his report with all the qucslioiis m\ol\pd, 
including the question of protection foi the 
cocoanut mdustr>. I shall Uist deal with 
the prices and the shortage of copra. 

The all round depression is ceiUmh ouc of 
Iho main factors for the falhiig of the ,oco.i- 
Hul and Us piodiuts Tho pin..* of othci 
oil MislB.huUifts gmselU. ground nut. hnsecHl. 
owlor has fallen by 10 7 per cent. COO per 
cent., SffiO per cent . and 47‘n pci cent. 
liNcl). Tho coioaiiiit oil ionM*qutiitlj h.iKto 
meet with the competition of other oiU b> 
a (orresiHuidiiigU ledmcJ price Aimther 
maia f,uLor that should considci.sl is 
llio large iinporlB from Cejlon winch is. 
Indeed. thu.Ueiiiiig the Indian cocoaunl 
pUntc-r. llulDr. P.Ucl states that there is 
no evidence to show that tho ffiH in the price 
of tho cocttinut oil and copi.iisJue to the 
uicie.isc-d luipoits. This led, to the 
cons.dtr.it ion of Uk. .j^cslioa of .lui«p,„g 
from Cejlon, which ha, lx>cn dciiud h> 
Cejlonese iutcrest'c. 

Tho advanUigos winch Ct jlou producer has 
Msa-vis the lnd..ni producer are. 
snUUntial. It may bo sUUsl that most of 
tho cooo.inut holdings in CfjJon 
over ten .urea each, and there arc manj 
large scale plantations which arc absent m 
Imh.v. Thc« Imluin sgricuUunst. who has 
gtarrslly an acre or half acie planuiion. hn*. 

cot e-iiul ori<irtunit.cs of investing capiui 


and labour on the impiovemcnt of tho land 
as his Cejloneso neighbour has. In tho cost 
of pioduction too, Ceylon has an advantage 
over India. The average yield per acre in 
Ceylon is estimated to bo 2,000 nuts, while 
Miilab.ir yields 1.600 nuts. Tho cost of 
production per 1,000 nuts in Ceylon is Es. 15, 
w hilc that in Malabar is Rs. 20. Further 
the absence of laud tax in Coy Ion, except tho 
death duties and income tax of which tho 


nuniiiium Uxablo is Rs. 4.800 per annum, 
gives locentivc to largo scale plantations. In 
MaLibar, on private Jainini lands tho tax 
vniiesfioni Rs. 1-D to Rs. S-S, and on Govern* 
inent lands from Rs. 2*0 to Rs. 10*10 per acre. 
The oiclinary agricultuiist in Coylon, 
liosM-ssing a Ion acre plot, is always ovompt 
fioin mcoine t.i\. U will ceitainly bo a gicat 
relief to tbo Indian planter if a minimum 
extent of cocoanut plantation, say 8 acres, U 
exempt fiom the knd revenue, or tho tax 
toiDimrativcly reduced. Lastly, tho oxpoit 
duly was abolished in Ceylon to facilitate) tho 


yiiuuuuis, nuu 

the Government of Goylon have been actively 
using all ils p,itronago to push on tho 

marketing of Ceylon cocoanut products. To 

Clown all. llieioisllio favouuvhle tarilf and 
he PiefeicntUfie.Khls on Colombo's exports 
„ I’O'l**- The following table 

illnstmtes how the West Co.ist businessmim 
w iHbounng under a .crious handicap in 
tho matter of fieight. 


USElOliT ON OIL I’EH TON 

I'ortto^hM. Fro,„\v,.t Fro,,. I),n»r. 

Caist Colombo once. 


Karachi 

Ilotnbiy 

Calcutta 

Rangoon 


JUj. .V. f. Us. A. p, uh, a. r. 

12 80 2 00 
t2 00 780 4 80 

4 0 0 0 0 840 

10 1 0 12 8 0 8 12 0 
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FREIGHT ON COPB\ PER TON 

Port to whicli From West From Differ 
soot Coast Colombo enee 

Rs. A. P. RS. A. p. Hs. A P. 
Karachi ... 9 4 0 10 0 0 0 12 0 

Bombay ... G 12 0 7 0 0 0 12 0 

Calcutta .. 20 0 0 15 12 0 4 4 0 

Rangoon ... 20 0 0 15 0 0 5 0 0 

Besides, the tariff value of the cocoannt 
products has been reduced by the Govern 
ment during the last 5 jears as stated below 

Value 

Copra 

C«t. ... 23 17 IG llj 10 9 

Corymnut 

Cat..,. 80 2G 2U 16 15j 12i 

With such advantages it is no wonder 
that Cejlon has been able to export large 
Qoaotitics of oil and copra to India. Tbo 
Committee of the Cej Ion Merchants’ Chamber 
argues that almost simultaneouslv witbtbe 
serious fall m imports of cocoanut in 
Europe, a greater demand for cocoanut 
products arose in India and that the Ceylon 
export trade began entirely owing to this 
and on no account can it be said that Ceylon 
dumped her low priced products into India 
to the detriment of the South Indian 
cocoanut trade. Whether the imports from 
Ceylon into India can be called in strict 
theory dumping or not, it is abundantly 
clear that there are innumerable factors 
weighing in favour of Ceylon exports. Since 
the tall in prices in cocoanut products and 
the increase of Ceylon’s tr.ade with India 
synchronked, there is room to suppose tbnt 
the fall in pneea is largely duo to 
Ceylon's imports. 

SOOBTAQE OF COPRA 
In addition to Ceylon, Seychelles has 
the lion’s share in lier exports to Indio. 
Other places that export copra are: Aden 
and Dependencies and Maldives , while the 


United Kingdom, Straits Settlements, Fedo 
rated Malay States (m 1933 nloDe), and Java 
are the principal exporters of oil to India. 
The following table indicates tbo total 
imports of oil and copra into India. 

Year Oil (Gals.) Copia (Tons) 

1930 81 1,209,430 498 

1931 S2 8,331,140 2,222 

1932 83 7.803,305 16,208 

In 1983, it IS estimated that India was 
Ceylon's best customer taling dG‘9 per cent, 
of her total exports of copra and 83'5 per cent, 
ofexiwrted surplus of oil and 14‘S per cent, 
of the exports of her nuts. Despite the 
large cultivation of cocoanut for which 
India ranis first in the world, her 
acreage being 1,387.773 acres lo 19S2-S8, 
Philtipine Islands bong tbo second having 
1.3C1.136 acres, and Ceylon being the 
third having 1 , 100.000 acres, it is a pity 
that she is constrained to import and unablo 

10 provide for her own reauirements 
Dr Patel attributes this phenomenal 
locicAso to the shortage of copra supplies 
on the West Coast, or increased consump* 
tion of oil and copra in India, or to 
a combination of both these factors. Further, 
the rapid strides that the trade in fresh nuts 
has mode, may be another ground for the 
shortage of copra. Then, there is the 
differential duty on the exports of copra and 
cocoanut oil in Travancore. The fact is 
the oil milling industry in Travancore is 
snbsidizcd. If a candy of copra is exported 
oa copra, a duty of Rs. 4-10 9 wdl have to be 
paid and if it is exported in the form of 

011 and caie. a saving of Rs. 1-15 6 is effected. 
This preference to oil began in 190G-07, from 
which date the copra exports diminished, 
la 1911. the export duty on oil prepared from 
imported copra was abolished. Again in 
1932 33. this concession was granted, and 
Travancore imported 424193 cwts. mostly 
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Tmancore Af>»otiation ban hii;;gChlo«l a 
si)ccific »lut> of Ha. 25 ix’r 1.000 coco-vnula, 
lU. 120 i>cT toil of copra ami Rh. 200 jx-r ton 
of oil. Tlie Cc}!on price of copra Wmi! 
lU. 125. a duty of Ra. 200 would fcufSicc to 
plane witb the cost of production at 
Travancorc which is roughly Ila. J2>. On 
the other hand, the Inuicnal Council of 
Agritullnral Research, nilopliug the 
proposition of Mr. Q. K- Deiadhnr. 

rceonuuended to the Oosernment a ai>eciBe 
doty of Rs. 100 per ton of copra with 
rorrcspondiog duties on oil and oule. 
Dr. Patel sugRssts that for complete InnII 
equalitj. the actuo) amount of ihit) on 
imiiortcd copm should ho 00 tier <enl 
of the actual dut> on oil. i the actual 
import duty on oil should bo ICC per cent 
of the actual dutj on copra The 
progrrstite raising of the tariff will not ool) 
ease the slump in rocoanut trade, but oIko 
proven great feeler as regards tbe effect 
thereof from jeartOK^c oi' set oral 
conllicting interests. Pan pasiu with the 
Adoption of protection by raising the dut>. 
the steamer freights from the West Coast 
ought at least bo eiiual with tliosc from 
Colon. Even intemallj, the railway mtee 
hare to ho considcrabl> reduced and gioater 
facilities afforded to tbo marlicting of tbo 
Indian cocoanut producls. 

To beep up India’s Icrel of stocEs during 
the period m which piotcction is to bo 
afforded, intensive propaganda for the 
increase of the cocoanut cultivation is 
needed. In a decade, the acreage in 
Travaneoro has incieaBed fioin 4,C5.S93 
acres to 5,02,650 acres, tbo increase 
atnounliog to 21 percent. Dr. Patel indicates 
a Urge scope of eipansion in the Nortli and 
SoDth Ranaia. In South Kannra alone 
there are possibihtiea of increase to the 
Mteotof 200.000 acies. Along the East 


Coast of the northern part of our Prcsidonc} , 
there are large tiacts of l.-ind which promiho 
to becoiiic csctdlent pl.nitatioiis. Tho 
Goternment ought to tale up the 
iiaestion in right earnest, ns Ce) Ion 
Govornmrnt has done. The ^itjsore 
Govcraniout has offcri'd lower water rates 
for (oeoanul cult nation and limited tho acres 
under pa«ld> Then there is tho " E.it more 
rocoanut campaign " initiated by tho Qoicr- 
non of Jamaica andCejIon, which has met 
with inuchkurccss The medicinal proper* 
ties of the cocoanut comhiaod with the 
licUef in Its spiritual cOicacy, will easily 
touch the imagination of the Indian masses. 
Coco.iniit rc'fccarcli centres in copm pro- 
ducing tracts and a cocoanut committee arc 
absolutely uccessar}. Wo beltoro that, if 
proper measures arc adopted by tho Govern* 
niont, the ccKoanut industry' is sure to have 
A bright future in India and bo rescued 
fioin Its present di-plornblo condition. 
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CONGRESS THEN AND NOW 

By Dk. B. PATTABHI SITARAIIAYA 


F ifty jears lm\o rolled bj mdco the 
IndianNationiil ConKrcRs was founded, 
and dining this long iK-riod it has covered 
several stages iu the course of Indui’s 
natural evolution and whatever differences 
may have come into being m its counsels 
in later jears, the earlier ones— horn lhH 5 
up to 1905, — 1915 or even 1921, were je.us 
of programmes almost common to the 
different sbadoa of opinion and tlie different 
schools of thought that weie slowK 
developing in India's politics. Nor were 
the differences of those eaiiici \o.ars of a 
very material tjpe. The gie.atest diincullj 
in choosing the flght or an.angmg the battle 
lies m selecting the scheme of operations 
and the strategj that should guide them. 
Ilm contending parties aie tossed about 
between the aggressive and the defensive 
between pmjer and piotest. between rivil 
piograinmes as to whether wo should mvito 
the enemy to our parloin and to that end 
play a waiting game, or whctlier we should 
take time by the forelock and rush on hm 
'^“■1 ooevelop him all round 
iheao are the issues that rack the bnuns 
of Generals on tho battlefield. These 
hkowise, are the isaiies in politics whero tho 

the latter, they should give flohf i... . 4 . l 
or iodToct action, Ti.cto ,aS 

survejed before our eve and still ^ 
rapidly revolved in our brain. The piogi^? 
trevX®?i‘‘ take deS 

struggle to be profouSlv 

Klrtcd Hrcot'/ct 

Wodderburn, rvb.cli ], leaded foe 


programmes bo evolved before tho Partition 
of Bengal, the reactionary policies of Curzon 
and Minto, or tho South African experiences 
of Gandhi, or the Jallianw ailali Bagb 
inasaaoie. During tho liftecii j ears of strife 
and struggle which the Congress had put in 
towatds tho end of tho last century, tlie 
leadeis of thought were mostly lawjors with 
a sprinkling of merchants and doctors who 
believed, und behoved sincerely, that what' 
India wanted was a lucid and balanced 
piesentationof her case before Englishmen 
and their P.arhament. For this purpose 
they wanted a politic.il organisation, and 
they found m tho National Congress tlio 
re-iuired organ through which to voice 
foitb the Nation's grievances and tho 
National aspirations 

THE KEY NOTE OP TUB OLD CONORESS 

addresses of tho 

swajedtbe couiso of Indian politics and in 
recalling tho fnith that lay behind them we 
of the several opS into 
Si ms{ agitation during 

tho i>ast half a ccntuiy divides itself Tho 
circumstances under which tho aspirations 
of the people and prior to that tES? 

conditions would not illovv^in n'"®® ' 

jears amthincelsn earlier 

to tho authorities for tho re*!^ reasoned appeal 
und a moderate demand 
und pnviloEos. 'Thic^r'’^ ' concessions 

developed S an art 

Ibo one hnna, «nd a riiblThn”*'" 
en,oUo„,-U eloquence on lie otZ ™ 
soon brought to be-.- ‘ other, weie 

luy bolbro the T.a 

flU the pages of /hn T ^“’‘ticinns and 

irrosist.br"ia?Liont f 

l>y mebuttahlo luguinents followed 

justice of the iiDniiW ^ 

^th c^erywhero^nvL «iet 

• , IQ tho Bpee clies supporting 

•"'■i. ".r'SAi'r •*«* Irom 1881 

S.., 

* Co-. □. T., M»arM. 
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tLc Contiit-bs rcbolutioDit untl tlic u<l(ir«hheii 
by CoiiKrtRH I’rcbuli nU. Tbo 
burden of tliiM) uttcmiiccn muh Ihal tho 
I'iikIirH i)to|iIc nru iii-tl nm) ftur 

and that, if jiroi>crl> infoniK-t), the) uould 
neicr dcMato (ruin truth and the riKht, that 
the problem uiih tbo Anclo Indian and not 
the KnRlmbnian, that wbat Maa i\r<)n(i «n» 
tbo ii)btcin and not Iho indiMilual that the 
CoDRrckit waa essentially lo}al to the Hnlisli 
llirone and (ell foul only of the luihaii 
buriiiucnic>. Ihut the CnKlub coustilulion 
MM tbo bulwark of iiopular libcrtn s e\ir> 
where, and tbo Encliab I’arbanicnt was lb*- 
niotbir of DcmocraLj all ONor. that Ibi 
llritibh uinetitution was tbe beat of all 
tonstituliona. Ibiit tbo ConKrioii wna not a 
sediliouii body, and that tbo Iiidmii i>olili 
tuns wero tbo natural inlciiaetna of 
Gourniiicnt to iKOplu, and of tieoplo to 
doNernment, that Indiana munt ta* udnntlol 
into public btrticu 111 larKtr uio.iMire, should 
bo edubiled aod uiudo (It (or bitjh iKibitions 
that Uni\eniilie8. Louil Uodieii hikI the 
I'ublio ScrMiib bliouid furcu tin (luioiou 
Rround for India, tbut the Uh'ibUtiin-H should 
bu thrown open to clOLtioa. and the tiehl of 
loUrpelUtion and diM.u»>ion of budgeU 
tbould be conceded, that tbe pienb aod forist 
Uicb and tbe iiijoura of tbo Anna Act 
fcboiild Ih! rtUxed, the police blioiild become 
fiiendly to Ibe people, aud taxes should be 
niodiiale, that tbe militaiy vxt>uodituie 
should be turUikd by India s burden bcinK 
at bast bliared in imit by Cnglund, that 
the Judicial and Exccutiie must be bciiaraUd, 
and Indiana bliould bedPen a place id the 
Executive Councils of I’roi incial and Cootinl 
Goiernments and in the Council of the 
Setietary of Stale, that Indi.x should 
bavG direct representation to tbe British 
Parliament at tho lato of two membcis 
to each I’roiinie, that the NonlUgula- 
tation I’rovinecs should bo broughl 
into lice mlh tho Itegulation odcs, 
^nd that eminent Englisbrncn in tbe public 
hfe of England should be sent oier as 
Lieuteuanl Goitiuoib, insUad of membeie 
of the Ciiil SeiMie. that simultaneous 
ex.imiDuiions should bo held in India for Uie 
to[nj>e.titi%e senites, that the diam to 
Englacd should be stemmed and indigenous 
industries fosteieJ, that Land Ileccnue 
should be lediiced and Perruauent Settle- 
ment should be adopted. They xiont the 


l<ni,th of Jeprec.iliiig Salt Tax an an inie]iiit}, 
Excise duties on Cuttuu goods as unfair, 
Extliuiigc Coiiipensaliun allowance to Cm- 
bills (since IhOJ) as an illegal gnitiflcation. 
They hod tbe iision to Msuabso Ibo Indian 
problem in its niiiltiplc aspects and plcadcxl 
fur the resuscitation of till! iill.ige industries 
of this uiicicut land. 


KXObUTIOS OK im^AL 
From this nijiid review of the Ibuiiics Ibut 
eagaged the utlciiLiou of the) various Presi- 
di ntsof the Indian National Congress, onuran 
c.tsil) b4<e liuu their minds should liavo bex-n 
constituted Wc eaiinut blanio them for tliu 
attitude they adopted ns pionc«rs of Indian 
I'ulitiiul Refortn any more Ilian wo uin 
bUmo the brick and mortar that aio bunexl 
SIX (eel deep in tbe (oiiniUtions and plinth 
of a tiiodcro edifice They, it is, that have 
made iMissible the superslriicluro of colonial 
sedf Ooverninent of 1‘JO'i, Homo Uiilo witbiii 
the Empire of i[)17. Siiarnj of 1U21 and coin' 
}deU' indeta-ndence of 1025, Let us express 
out deep and alnding senso of gratitude to 
the great men. tliat lid the van of progress 
in tbe earlier gsDci-ulion of our piiblio hfe. 
They had to adopt methods smlud to thu 
limes. They bad laigely to (jiiolo English 
aullioiilios in support of obvious propositions. 
They hiul labouied Iiaid and mads buavy 
sucuticesucxoidiiig to their lights and their 
uiiMcitKS If to day our coutse IB pliin and 

our goal 18 obvious, we owe it all to our 
forbeura who did tbo spadu work and cliuied 
the foicst 


.'•tu'.u.'.i pfjjuviicai fxuuenients and 
eiaccrbatiuns of foobngs Uieio might have 
existed off and on amongst Congicssnien. 
tlicroiSBO doubt that tbo progiess of tbo 
Congitss Lorn its inception in 1(185 to 1005 
was one even inaith based on .i fiim faith 
in Lonstitulional iigitation and in tbo 
unfailing legaid for justice attributed to 
the EnKhshmtn. It wax in that Ticvv that 
the Congiess was itpiesented as the greatest 
gloii of British Rule m Ibis country. For 
tbeobvcisu of tbo ideal It was added "Wo 
happily hvo under a Constitution whoso 
watchwoed is ftxedom and vrboso main 
pillM IS tolciation” Loid Ripon’s view 
that pio Queen's proclanialioii is not a 

ill’’* ^ instrument. 

It Is a declaiution of piinciples of Govem 
nirat . was ijnoled b\ the olhcul RemeLn' 
tatixe of tbe fourth session of the Conerecc 
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of 1888, Allahabad. Lord Salisbury's dictum 
that po\crnmc'nt by rc!i)iCiPntatjoa docs 
not SQit Eastern traditions" wag deeply 
resented, and Sir Pherozesbab JIcbta deckled 
inlb'JO- Ilu\cno fears but that Britisli 
sUtesmanship will ultimately respond to 
the uil . ilahouimed Ralumtulk Sajani's 
President of the 12th Congress 
in IBQG was unambiguous “A moic 
honest or stuidy nation does not exist 
under Iho lh»„ tin, EncUuh N..l,on." 

And when the nation met Indi.k's 
approaches and appcik with leprcssion 
"1^0 presided oxer 
tho Madras Congress m IbbH. eiborted 
a.e-tbo fnei?s 

an* not tlio toes of Engluul. her naiuial 

i^^sr^'crr s:** 

tbo Englishmen and m EuKluKl'^brnio"' 

'‘bo lm\o gone before lu max k.,,,. 
uPlHMr path, tic, but It ,s our .1 , . 

ii>‘^t.iud fcr'our. but 1 

biMory of to morrow excu . .1 . ^ 

"“■''''’’■'td’ 

or ol llWroirth,” oh'‘* **’ '‘'‘"S’ 


The Mussulmans contributed eight presidents 
out of 51: Ttabjec, Sa>ani, Nawab 
Syed Muhammad Bahdur, Hassan Imam, 
Abul Kakm Azad, Hakim Ajmal Khau, 
Mubamm.td AH and Dr. Ausari. Kali 
Charan Banerjoe, a Cbristiau, would 
have presided had ho not been cut 'oil 
in tho prime of life. D.tdabhai Naoroji, 
Sir Pherozesbab Mehta and Sir Dinshaw 
rcxirescntatixes of 
that nobio toimnunity— tho Parsis — ’ 
«ho haxc enriched India’s Vedio and 
Islaimc cultures by the- conlliienco 
or llio tuUuro of Zend Axeshta, Bengal 
stands foremost in having contributed meu 
i> , S;. ^o«cnee. Ananda Mohan Bose. 
Chundcr Dull. Lul Mohan Ghosh, 
t, I, Buiicndi.,N.ithli..su, 

...,i r> i> ts Cbaiim M.vzuindur 

M.n Ini" nntl his 

rinriX' I, I'- “■» I’l-osidunU 

lij.1 .1 ."'I ilassdn Imam. Pmijiih 

ILu a,; I "'S"' *“1“ Ciliul 

Gujaiat ^iudliolkar. From 

Bunihu). „a« ahunj.,nl. 
t» .Is i mV!' h..o„ ,«r,..r,sl 

Chuud.ixuiliir'^ * Ookliiilo and 

wIm„, list horn Iho 

‘►O’b of vihon. “ » s. hieenixusa Iyengar. 
l.ul,e,.M^ n ■"-enoiii Tamil fxadu. Two 
*=*'<• gtMdwl Saiojint Nuyudii 

K.iroirt^ Pr<-»ulcnl,.d thione. The 

ih.oih M“r“'y i -"h t-™ 

JU'l CoUoB. Th,^"\"V'i'’ ''’udilurlmin 
how tlif. Conerrv..- hst shows 

J'Ot tr«i!> ^ « not uit-rely a national 
«dd...«..^/;. body. The 

eoo.J mil, a„j i™d<r«--all 

pH-i’s and haxf. 1 ‘'r sl.lXK) printed 

E'alevm* m two ^^l*” l’‘^bli».hed by tho 
of the public IK du.!‘TJ.^i 
“od patriotic Ijrin-il.» 

*>f addiL, 0,1,1 

^*»tiofMliinn diiio ir. . 1 *^^'^ Indian 

® >car of 



ITALY AND ABYSSINIA 


ETHIOPIA, TUB LAND OF CONTENTION 

T he last o£ the independent states m 
Africa is threatened ^\lth extinction 
For two thousand jears Abjssinia. the 
land of mjsterj' nnd contention, haa gone 
its own way, unconcjucred. Peopled by a 
Ceicely patriotic and hardy race of 
primitive Christians and ruled by a sucres 
Sion of mouarclis jealous of their indepen 
dence, Ethiopia, as it is officially called, 
has stood its ground against the 
onslaughts of succcssno invaders contending 
for its mastery. 

A BIT OF ANCIENT HISTORY 
The Abyssmians aie an ancient and 
God fearing people and their Emperor 
traces descent str.vigbt from the line of 
Solomon the wise and Queen Sheba of 
legend.Ary fame. They were Christians in 
the third century before Europe came into 
contact with the ichgioo of Jesus Their 
fiietory thus goes back to tbe very beginnings 
of Christianity m Euiope and is a record 
of a proud and continuous triumph over 
successive mvadcis For with tbe Abys 
sisinns, allegiance to foieigners is uotbink 
Hble, After the arrival of tbe Moslems, 
oowever, tbe black kingdom slept for .v 
tbousaad yeais and its history is shrouded 
jn mystery. Yet we have a glimpse of its 
Wb.mc splendoiii and its cbivaliy m times 
of btiess. When tbe follovreis of Mahomed 
the Prophet, who weie persecuted by bis 
euemies, sought shelter in Abyssinia, it was 
the Negus (the Ethiopian Emperor of 
the time) th.it gave tlicm protection. A 
War then enaued — one of tbe fiist wars 
IQ history between Abyssinia and (be 
nomadic Arab tnbes of that lime. The 
Emperor of Ethiopia was victorious Years 
uiter, the Turks look it into their beads 
ootiquet Abyssinia. Once more the 
•Ethiopian Empeioi won. Numerous other 
attempts to conquer the country failed 
Ami one of the most riccut attempts, which 
perhaps expUiDS the piC'Cnt tangle between 
Italy and Abyssinia, was that made by the 
Italians in the mnetica of tbe last ceutary. 
THE MLJIORV OF ADOVVA 
In IbOlj. Italy which owned Asaab and 
Massabousa steadily advanced and occupied 
Iv.uai and Asmat i The Abyssinian reply, 
a chronicler, was swift and deadly. 


They met the Italian aimy at Adowtt 
and almost annihilated them. About 
lOJWO men were killed and 3,000 were 
captured Those who escaped carried back 
to Italy tales of honor that have lived in 
Italian memory and inspired to a largo 
extent tbe ambition to revenge Adowa. 
Once again Ethiopia won a resounding 
victory — a victory due alike to the nature 
of tbe country and the valour of its people. 


ITS GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION 
Situated on a lofty plateau, Abyssinia is 
intersected by bills and ravines which have 
protected it from alien conquest. Its 350.000 
square miles are iich and fertile and form as 
it were an oasts in an and desert. That is 
ID fact (be mnio attiaction of Ethiopia, for 
more than oncEuiopean power is ansious to 
exploit Its natuial lesouices. While 
Ethiopia has conceded a great deal to tho 
powers of tbe West m tbe way of tmnspoit 
and trade facilities and enterprises calculated 
to civilise the country, it has resolutely 
maintained its mdependcnce. Now that 
independence is threatened by It.ily, and 
tbe fate of Abyssinia is in evooably bound up 
with tbe fortunes of many states and nations 
that count themselves as members of the 
League of Nations. For Abyssinia is one of 
the onginal membeis of the League and 
failure m Aby&sinia is tanUinount to the 
collapse of the League system, on which 
since the War, tbe world has developed such 
faith for its security. 


THE POLITICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF ABISSINIA 

Now what IS all the bother about? 
CIrarly it IS no more than gi-owing commer 
cl o„ tlis on. I„„J ,„j 

imperialist tendencies on the other And 
A(qs-,iDia owupies a position of extraordinan 
pcJitic^ signifacance It is surrounded on 
all sides by Bntisb. French and lUban 
prosessions. Britain has some 2.000 miles 
of frontier line, while Italy has over a 

^ousMd. Britain has Vital interests in the 

u lor the Blue Nile 
takes its scirce m the highlands of Abyssinia. 

By tte 19(« Agreement, tho three Powers 
are bound to safeguard their resotlf.” 
interests, defined as follows • ^espectiv » 
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The ioteresls of Gieat Britain and Egypt 
in the Nile Ba&in, nioro cspeciail) as 
legal ds the regulation of the w atcra of that 
n\er and its tributaries (due conbidciatioa 
being paid to local intciohts) without 
piejudice to Italian inteiests mentioacd m 
paragraph (b). 

(ii) The mteichts of Italy m Etlnopui 
as regards Eritrea and Somaliland 
(intludiiiR the Benadir), mote ospcciall) 
with reference to the hmteiland of her 
posbobaions and the torritoii.il eonnedion 
hctMC'cn them to the west of Addis Abahu 


for the hpltlemcnt of pastiirago rightb. 
attacked Italian troops when the Abjbsi- 
DUins wcic lefubcd pcrmlbsion to pass 
through Uiil Uiil on the giound that 
it was It.ihan territory. This was in 
November 1934. 


Abyssinia cl.uuicd that the Italians fiist 
took piiboner an Ahybbinian siih ofhter 
and tliat the Italians bhirted hobtililies 
using aeioplanes and tanks. There weio 
107 Ahybsinians killed. 


Dcbpito tins Hgiioiiiont. ItaJj m now on 
the war-path. The truth ik wuce the 
lerriLlu lovoise at Adowa Italy has Ikhii 
mubing her uinbitioii to lomjuot Ahybbinm. 
ioeliiig her position slroiigt*i today she ib 
nourishing Iho b.iinc old ambition. In ibo 
summer of 1934. tl.e Italian Goveinmciil 
began to arm uitinbuclj on tbe fioiuioiv 
of Abybsiuia. Warlike prcp.u.n.onK on 

‘^^^I'ianation. Elbiopu w.ik 
U arged with uggiesbito intentions uguuibi 

m own.!.,,,. 

pul Iho ia« in lLi> following bUtomonl 
In Nou-mbir iy.il. tbo Gondir .jiunil 
ociinroil Utwixii boimi lUbiopian Bubjccts 
•illA.h.sUoun It.iluii toinmrrvwl .igenpi 

louuining a woman. Tins bloody miarrri 
Ot » I.mato 

for onci.dn amlomalio inl< . 
'.ntoiii on tin- imr. of 11, o lUlun In KalL. 


Italy lobt no limo in making it a strong 
milil.iiy post 


The Aiiybbini.in Government piott^bled on 
DetcmlMir 0. 19.11. to the Italian Clmrgi 
d AlbiitcH ag.niist " this illegal occupation 
of Abvbbiiiian teinlory. Mcanvvhilo an 
^)g.igciucnt hud taken plate at Ual Uni on 
Dcieinlx 1 .7. and on Detcmiicr 9, tlie Abys* 
biDiaii Ooveinnient demanded nibitmtion 
«« piovidcd by Article 5 of tile Tioaty 
of Ai.g.ibt 192B. between Italy 
and Abybbinnt, 


dibputu iito 

licbcnted m the Meinoiandum which the 
Abybbim.,,, Del, gallon handed to the 


When Htiuaid. U.ily found it ciipodiciit 
to ate,u„o Iho ,,a,i of accuser and try to 
i/'i /‘-‘''l'"**sible for the fault 
IK-Oplc. Kot 

trooiiK i"'\* ^ assasbinatioii of our 
uS;" ' Govcinmenl 

h "“d sdisf.iclioii .tnd indeniiiilies. 


■WUhsIMv .Vl-1-HALs 'JO TIIK I.KAGdB 




AtiUno.i.^ . t»-<K4ful solution. 

default, v/v ^ Abyssinia bhonid own 

fault to own Ihcewa. no 

m M,uii, a fusb .ipja.,! to tbo 
•xiood .j' ".7 following the 
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ITAI.IAS AC.OUKS'.lOX 
In IflO inranuliilo, lul) hiu! 
ti&it a million snUhen* full> ciiutiixil fur 
offeniiio. PrciMrationi w«ri* ulsn IirmR 
made by Abjs^inu to tkfi‘nJ lU mli'Unti ill 
of emiTHPncj. Hut hoirril Kuroiwan 
I'Owers rpfuiKtl to hiii<t')> arinn to Ab»H.i«ni i 
and l!ie Kii>|Hror niiiic.-xtiil ini.iitt for fur 
TLc viiiolo i|ucntiuii 14 iiou III thr 
haniU of ibp Ijo.ikui* Council. anJ um uu 
wnlp. npriMntutiiCH of tbp mul 

rrcncli GoicriiinintM uri* Iiii4> 

I'olution for iK.mful iii-rf«twt»oii 
IIUITAIN'M OflKIi 

At tliiH point It inaj br» in< ntioniil tU»l 
tiip HnlUh (Soicrnmi'nt b.i^r r-ivin'il no 
piunulo como to an uniicrstamlinH «illi tbr 
(onlcndinii jurtioa, anil tbc Hritiali ropn-xont 
atueon the Ltnimi* ^tontiwi far lu tooffi-r 
Hierort of ZriU to ll.il)— nn ofTi-r «liiib 
»<u rrpulKcU by the Italian floicrnmrnt 


Ml'il^OUNI'S TUtlKtT 
IUIj'b [i)ili|ar) prciiapntionB onntiniie on 
Welabomlo bcaIo, and SiRoor MiitMiUni and 
ow henrhman mako no werot of their 
inUntioa to a.n<iu<r Abjx-inin li> force 
Aa MO write. Italj m {loiirins her troopamto 
AfncA, And in a xinule week, /lie «te<tiiierii 
“"f ‘‘‘fl With 01 or n.OOO men, lorrie*. inuW. 
rtillery and other war iiiatenaU. Tho Diiee 
fta warned nuropo against intorfereme m 
cuihsing " canipiiign ’'unltsa nn> one 
wants to run tho nsk of onleniiliing » world 
authoritative stalemeiit of Ins 
s»e to tho special corresi>ondcnt of tlio 
light Mussolini thn-nteiied to 


everjone who blocks bis ambitions 


to capture Abjssmia. 

If sanctions are voted against Italy nt 
uencra, she will immediately leave the 
ague and whoever applied the lovDctions 
against Italy would be met by Holy’s 

armed bostihty. . 

THE ETHIOPIAN EMVFIlOa 
i«^^® ^''Ol’crorof Abyssinia, Haile SelJaaie. 
anYin ^o^oated and sbicwd mler who is 
Jii= „ maintain peaceful relations with 
while intent on dcreloping his 
fli.» 1 bring it in conformity with 
beflY ^'b*cd world Christian missianaries 
^ar tesliinoBy to tho efforts he is making 
m his territories of slavery. Uaile 


Sellasic has perfected his dt fences. Trenches 
ure dug and unity units uru htationed at 
strategic ]>oints to sUin the m.issod attacks 
of Mukeolioi s iuKii.inini.-d army, though 
the morale of the troops is exKlIenl, they 
an* liAiMlii-ipi« d by tliehuk of ninmuiiitiou, 
which lit ■■xiiinatKl to hint for only 
three diivs 




avoid It cunllirl lie knows that Italy 
KMihl with all her engines of distruction 
on Und nnd air bring ilis.i»t(r to liis fair 
Uiids hut he counts on thp tinllincliing 
loiiruge and luitriotism of the Kthiupians 
to defa lid Iheir f.ilberland to tbc list mail, 
III u neent siassh at Addis Ab.itia, the 
iUhiopun ninperor dKlarid. 

If elTorls to secure i>eaco fail and 
devilish force prevails. lUliiopia will ariso 
and with ilie Hiiipiror leading, defend 
(he countrv to the liu-t drop of blood. 

TUP TllltPK IsyWBli tONKKIlf.SCK 
The nioineiitotis session of tho Lengiio 
Council to du-iiiss the Italn-Klhiopian 
dispute ( onimc iireil at Oenov n on Srptemlier 4 
iinih-r the eluurmnnship of tho Argcntino 
delegate. Sinor Iliiirgunaru. Tho report on 
thcAlxirlive P.iiis Three-Power Coiifereiice, 
tonlmnmg the Anglo rreiich siiggestions 
vvhiili were rep tted hy Signor Mussolini, 
was presented by Mr. Anthony nJeii 
Mr Ihleit declared that Rntam would exert 
herself to that end, as Iho colInpRe of tho 
fxwcue and tho nevr international order 
would bo o world cnlainity, and JI. fgivnl 
promised Ibo full co operation of Franco. 

Baron Aloist, rcpreBenting Italy, submitted 
n lengthy document in wliieh it was stated 
that Italy had always shown imlicnco and 
fairness with regard to Abyesinia. Tho 
Baron, after citing n few instances of 
l.thiopinnnggrcBsion, said that Italy would 
feel profoundly wounded it Ethiopia conti- 
nued to belong to tho Leugno on a footing of 
ciimlity with Italy. The Italian Government 
concluded Baron Aloisi, icsorvcd entire liberty 
of action m order to adopt all necossary- 
measures for the security of its colonics. ^ 
Professor Jexe. for Ethiopia. atUrmed that 

I^ 3 r"n "'^‘•ment with 

Italy. He strongly repudiated Baron Aloisi’s 
nccHsfttiona and promised n lit 1 

»IuUt.on Wc. » dclajoj 

The Italto adtgnl.oo retired „ pr„t„,. 
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THE COlIWiniE OK H\E 
The Council thcrciiiion appointed a Sub- 
Committco of Fi\o Jlcmbera (in accordance 
with Article XV of tho Covenant) to conGider 
the Italo Ahjssinian dispute. The Com 
mittee consisted of Hr. Eden, the British 
Jlinister. II. La%al. the French Premier 
Senor Madanga, tho Spanish Minister 
M. Beck, the Polish Ministei. and 
M. Tewfikaras, the Turkish Premier. 

THE 1HUTI3H ATTITUDE 
While prep.vrations are going on, on either 
Side. Ethiopia has not ceased to eomt the 
League’s help to avert war. nor Mussolini his 
continual threat of deAance . though it must 
he said to his credit that he has promised 
not to declare war when the ncgoliationa are 
jet going on. But his pionouncementa and 
the action of his lepiesontatues on the 

Yet tho offorla of the peace makers hove 
not tensed. Every ropiescntativo of the 
ar.nung Etit.sli Emiate ej allceinntc to 
the Co.enant o£ tlic Leagup atiij promised to 
sUnd by tho Uegue sjstom From South 
Alnou come, the voice ot General sZu 
imploring Br.lain and Fiance "to picent 
n cnlnmitj tlwtwill rovorbeiato through ih® 
whole African continent". Addrcssino ii!® 
Assembly, Sir Samoel Hoaio tS 
Foreign Secretary, made ^ mgo“fS 
pronounconiciit. ‘•'Komcant 

It Ibo burden ot tho Ckivenant obll. 
gations IS to be borne, it must ii« i 

eolleeti.ely. The seeurity' o^uy JS™.! 

ensured solely by the ellorts otTten 
however powciful thev lip Pr.f • 

F^ei^nd to none in her intentiorjjllj? 
within a certain measure, her cap2,ty A 

obligation ubiel, the CoveuaTk.l 

euM"e^is,.r^tSr‘ s 

maintenance of their national life. ^ 

We believe that backward ' nnlmns 
without prejudice to their indent. i 
and integrity, are entitled e*S 
^sistanco from more advanced 
Something must also bo done toSive 

the causes from which war is ant in ? 
apart from recourse to arL A^i 
often tho desired change 
niore injustices than it romovo.i 
change, ivill halo to bo mado uben 


time is i-ipo and* not heforo, not by 
unilateral action and not by threat of war. 
Meinbcis of tho League must address 
thcmi>elvcs to this as well as other aspects 
of secuiity if a rule of law' m international 
aff.urs IS to ho established or confirmed. 
Ihcro 18 in fact an overwhelming 
consensus of vroild opinion against the 
aggres^r Commenting on the situation 
cri^ted by the intransigence of Italy. 
A o (j. vv ntes •, 

That 18 the shameful situation. ' In the 
iwesenee of it, the white civilization stands 
«ndemncd of a hideous hypocrisy and of 

P-uSm 

THE LEAGUE PBOPOSAES 
n.o'n,';!''!''’' Committee of 

the Spunisb deloBule 
tti® third sveot. 

JeusoSo tomectuii 

oimortunifv in claims for economio 

SrdZ '.h^ 'ersunruntee. 

The Committee has sugacstod n iilnn of 

co„„t„v*4or?o„its „“d 

strip.”?, tki‘r’'S ,'r,- 

toAb.iwinia. ^ Italian bomaliland 

ec?e';iS!"'“ “■"» proposal, i„ 

fetaVYS “‘ttV'S"' t>'™. 

account her vital rial.i ° 

whatever they may nSan Tn*^ .‘“Berests" 

situation, the Council in’ ^ 

paragraph 4 of Article 

decided to nrenare nni Covenant, 

~nl.,„,„„ ■ a report 

dispute witli their reenm,”^ the facts of tho 

The decision T thoroon. 

British. French ‘‘•‘o 

declared tho detorminatron of 
tive governments tn n,ii. ^ •f’f'pcc* 
obhgations under tbe P ^ their 
fa«8 W-day the LoS 

since the great War. entous situation 
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By " AN INDIAN JOURNALIST ” 


Sir Sjeil Rati Rli'i Plea far Unity 

I NDIANS in South Africa haTO had their 


I troubles, but throughout the long 
struggle, the} have stood together, in hopes 
and fears, ns a solid phalana In fact their 
strength laj"" in their union. But nnforta* 
nately intolcrnncc has bred division in their 
ranks aod* for some time past the> have 
been gnevously divided We, therefore, 
welcome thp efforts of the Agent General 
Sir Sjed Raza All to reunite the two 
^opposing factions of South African Indians 
An informal Conference between represen- 
tatives of the two rival bodies, the Natal 
Indian Congress and the Colonial born and 
Settlers' Indian Association has been held 
undsr his chairmanship at Durban for the 
purpose of finding a seUlcmeDt. We 
sincerely hopo that his urgent plea for 
closing np the ranks will not be in ram ' 
Itfial Isnbisg 

Ooce again tho Assembly has put on record 
its emphatic condemnation of bombing m tho 
frontier. We are ,.not surprised that the 
adjournment motion of Dr Khao Saheb 
censuring the Government for resorting to 
ocnal bombing should bo carried by so 
overwhelming a majority. The depredations 
of the Frontier tribesmen should be checked 
indeed and effectively stopped, but it is 
sh«r perversion of language to justify 
bombing as a humane act. The Amy 
Secretary talked of the twentj-four boars’ 
usually given to the -nllagers. hot 
are warning leaflets to an 
lUiterate people ? Air action, be declared. 

advantage of inaccessibility 
wuicti the tribesmen eojojed, and saved 
time and nioncj. 


Bombing ma} save time and money, bat it 
la revolting to the conscience of Ibo civilised 
world l and may we not hojMi that Gov ccomcnt 
fuaj j ct reconsider their attitude I 


Hvksting Liw In Kenya 

The Kcnj.i Council has at last passed the 
Marketing Bill in complete disregard of local 
Indian opposition The measure, it will be 
remembered, gave rise to such strong feeling 
th,a( four out of the five Indian representa- 
tives thought fit to walk out of tho Council 
as a protest against its anti-Indian character. 
Mr J B Pandva, however, stuck to his post 
almost to the last And when the third 
reading stage was reached, he -too followed 
the example of bis colleagues and temporarily 
retired from the Chambers. Mr. Pandya’a 
persistent and watchful efforts were not 
altogether fruitless as be was able to wrest 
some concessions in the shape of amend- 
ments But Goveromeut were obdurate In 
essentials and tbe Bill underwent no 
DiodiftcatiOBs worth tbe name m the Select 
Cooimittec. or in the open discussion m the 
Council. Tbo odious provisions about the 
grant of exclusive licenses remain unaltered. 
Urd Sinhs and Iht Urdt 

Crave injustice has been done to Lord 
Sinha m preventing him from taking his 
seat 10 tbe House of Lords. That ho can 
not produce his birth certificate or hia 
father’s marriage cerUfiente is no reason for 
deojinghim the right be inherits from his 
father. No amount of legal quibbling could 
get over the simple fact that teUs against 
his nationahtj. The position was tersely 
put b> the Earl of Kinnonll, who 
hM declared it to be his intention to 

wise the question of Lord Sinha -8 entry into 

the House of Lords at an e.-irly date : "lam 

“""mate™ l„ ,U,, 

IV- British GoTurnmcnt should msko'. 

‘Stho-’ 
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Btmbty 'JaurnalUtt* Dinner 

is a^cubed as an “ unprecedented ” 
gathering ol Bombay journalists met at 
a recent Dinner to dUeitss the lot of the 
woibing journalist and concert measures to 
safeguard his interest. The gatbermg rras 
fully representative of the Press of Bombay 
Indian. Anglo-Indian, and Vernacular. It 
■v.as pleaded over by Mr. 9 A. Aijar. Editor 
of Reuters and Associated Pi ess 0 / /tidm. and 
among the guests avere leading joumaliatB 
lilvo Mr. Francis Lon of the Ttwea 0 / Jiufia. 
Mr, Eornimnn, and Mr. Brelvi who all spoVe 
on the importance and dignity of the 
profcbsioD. 'Xboy endorsed the Calcutta 
icsolutign of the All India Journalists 
Conference, urging tlio eiifoiccinent of a 
uniform set of rules to ensure regu- 
larity of payment and provision (or 
Provident Fund. 

Every other profession is organised tor the 
heneflt of Us mcoibers. IIow then aio 
journalists who preach day m and day out 
the virtue of concerted effort so IndifTcrcnt 
to themselves? Is it because, as Mr. Aiyar 
liiimourousty put it, weare cynics who think 
that wo should not be espocted to practiso 
what wc preach ? 

Aaarule, thoviorldng jouinnlist seems so 
absorbed in tho fortunes of the world around 
him that he hardly finds time to think of 
himself. To him, journalism is not so much 
a profession ns a t>cducfivG caffing. A fnmg 
wngo and re.isoDablo leisure should be secured 
to him, said Mr. Biclvi ; vibilo Mr. Francis 
Low suggested an organisation on the lines 
of the National Union of Jouinalists 
in England. 

Such social functions have sv great valno in 
bringing working journaU&Va together, and 
wo wish other Proiinccs will follow tho 
lead of Bombay. 


Ihs fslies and tbs Paahe 

•Wo often hoar a gre.it deal about tho 
evcellcoco and efficiency of tho London 
Police, whiic visitors to England are jnvaria- 
hly impressed by tho cordiality that exists 
between tho public and the police there. 
What 18 the secret of this cordiality ? In a • 
note issued for tho gu>d<aDCC of the Calcutta 
Police, Mr. A. D. Goidon, officiating Commis- 
sioner, sets a high standard of duty'- for all 
ranks of tho service. Every attempt should 
be niado to mako all ranks realise that they 
aie the servants of the public and not their 
raaslevft. By their courtesy and unfailing 
OMhty, they omst inspire cooftdenco in the 
public and reciprocal co-operation. What 
stands in tho way of such co operation 
IS tho overbearing high-handod conduct 
of the police towards tho public, tholr 
hectoring, bullying methods, their Inch of 
consideration for the feelings or the purse 
of others . m short, their forgetfulness 
of tho fact that they are public servants, 
that the polico olficer is the servant, not 
the master of tho public. 

Psnlil Jcwshsilsi's Rtim* 

Tho sudden rcleaso of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru in view of the grave condition of bis 
wife’s health, baa enabled him to fly to Europo- 
to bo by ber bed-side. Wo congratulate tho 
authorities on tbo gracious step they have 
t.akco. Tho Pnndit, it will bo remembered, 
was arrested in Feheuaty 1934 on a charge 
of scditioo and sentenced to two years* simple 
impeisonment. He is, therefore, released 
six months before the expiry of the period. 
Mrs. Nehru has been ailing for years 
post while her husband has boon confined 
to prisoQ. Apart from physical Ruilering, 
tho fact of such long separation should have 
told on her delicate health. May wo hope 
that the proscnco of her husband by her 
side may yet .act like a tonic and restore 
her back to health 1 
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JNDlAil AFFAIBS 


I tesritUbli Order 

We are surprised to read the cirenJar 
issued b> the Registrar of the Allahabad 
High Court, ordering all District Courts 
under its jurisdiction to remo^e the Leadtr 
from their lists of approved Newspapers to 
which Court notices and adsertisements 
are gi\cn. The grounds for such drastic 
action are set forth bj the Registrar bimseU. 
We need not go into the details of the case 
which may be briefly summarised. A letter 
from Mr. Kapil Deo Mala\)a, an adiocate. 
appeared in the Leader in June List>ear. 
The High Court thought that the letter 
constituted contempt and notices were issued 
on the writer, and the editor and publisher 
of the Leader. Lea\e to appe-il to the 
rn\> Council was refused 

But when the ca«e came up befoie tbe 
High Court, both the editor and tbe 
publuher of the Leader filed afbdaMts 
through Sir Tej Bahadur S,ipru in which 
to iiuote tbe High Court's order 

Tbe> candidly state that the) bad no 
intention of defaming the High Court 
and that, had they thought that the 
article m question contained ivissages 
which might be construed as contempt 
of court, the) would not have publiAbed it. 
It was. therefore, considered unnecessary 
to inflict punishment upon them and they 
were let off with a flne of Rs. 100 each 
towards the expenses incurred by the 
Goicrnmcnt in the proceedings. 

When the whole episode had thus closed, 
a contcmtnrary made a mis statement of 
the facts of tbe case, and Mr. Chiotamani 
as Editor was bound to correct that 
mis statement. The correction in%<rf»ed no 
reflection on the administration of justice 
and no disrespect to Bis Majcst)‘s Judges. 
In s.i\jng that he had not a{»!oglsed, 
Mr. Chmtamani was not withdrawing the 
sworn aflidaMt. Under the circumstances, 
it Is unfortunate that the Leader shonld 
be pcu^iscd. 


A Srsit CirilisB \ ' '' 

MadrAS honoured itself<bi '^hoiipunng'^^^ 
memory of Sir William W^detburn ^vhose 
bust WHS unteiled b) the Rt. Hod> Srimvh^' 
S.tstri at the GoLhale Hall. Mr. G. A. Natesan, 
Secretar) of the Wedderbom Memorial 
Fund, in requesting Mr. Sastri to unteil 
the bust, referred to his good fortune to 
come ID intimate contact with Sir William 
when he came to India to preside over 
a session of the Cosgi'ess, and said that 
Sir WiUiam had dedicated himself to the 
service of India. Indeed, it was the supreme 
passion of his life, and Mr. Sastri with 
characteristic terseness recounted some 
incidents elucidating the fine character 
of this great Englishman. He lecalled 
how undeterred b) tbe prejudices of 
bis fellow country men and in spite of 
the unfortunate fact that those dear 
and near to him. his brother, brother's 
Wife and child were hilled m the 
Indian Mutin> , Sir William joined the 
Indian Civil Service and continued to tahe 
(be profounde^t interest in India even 
after retirement. 

The Kitflirjtr Cinaittei 

The Government of India Act provides for 
(be allocation of certain resources between 
tbe Centra] and Provincial Legislatures in 
India to be settled bj an Order-in Council. 
For this purpose there is need for an 
independent review of the financial poaition 
ol the Provinces and the Centre. This 
inquin. which the Secretary of State said, 
was to be undertalen b> “ an expert body ", 
is now entrusted to one ro.an— Sir Otto 
Niemejcr. Director of the Banh of England 
and a prominent British financier. The 
idea wa» to obtain exi>ert financial advice 
free from political or party bias, but the 
task Is one which may well baflJe even an 
international financier of exceptional abilitv 
hVe Sir OUo Niemeyer. " 



' ADXSBlNlA. 

O tiR iutcres’t this mouth centres m the 
Italo Ab} ssiciiiD trouble, the clouds 
are gathering, and the general fear is that 
war is almost certain. Ab a haeVground "ftC 
shall do well to bear in mind certain treatiea 
and international agreements Vihveh have 
been entered into bj the interested parlica 
and which, ol course, will have a vital place m 
the negotiations which the League of HalioDB 
are undertaking. By the Treaty of Ucciall 
in 1889, Italy was given inivileges w» 
Abyssinia, but because Italy used those 
privileges for eocroachniefits tb© treat) «as 
denounced in 1803 ; Italy made war on 
Abyssinia in 1S90. hut was defeated at Adowa 
and tho Peace Treaty of Addis Abaha m 189G 
annulled tho Treaty of Ucciah and placed 
Italy at a disadvantage in Ethiopia Later, 

* luever. Britain agreed to gnrltalyaspecml 
phecoof iniluenco over most of Abyssmia 
with the exception of tho Lake Tsana disliict 
which Britain retained because it Ma«tbc 
head-waters o{ the Blue Nile. 

Tho lOOS Threo-Power Ticaty is very 
imyiortant and is stiil m force , in this treaty 
; three powors — Biitain, France and lUiIy 
guaranteed tho guo in Abyt-binia as 

. elided in tbo existing agiccmcnts. It 
slates: “In no case shall one of tbothreo 
Gosernmeuts interfere in any manner 
wh.alsoevcr except in agreement with tho 
other two” with Ethiopia. 

In Sei>tGmber 1923, Abyssinia was admiUcd 
as a member of the League of Katiom- Her 
case had been cocisulercd with referent© to 
whether she could curj out the obligations 
of membership: the Couiiniltco reported 
that Abyssinia was a sovereign stale with a 
stablo goVcinmcnt and well defined frontiers, 
coase<iueatIy she was admitted to member- 
ship on making iv Declaration to the League 


tho 

slave trade and arms. 

In 1025. Britain and Italy camo to an 
uoderstandiog in which certain concessions 
vfcre given to Italy, while Italy promised not 
to encroach upon British rights in tbo Lako 
Tsana district. In 1928, Abyssinia .entered 
into a pact with Italy in which both 
Governments pledged themselves not to take 
any action which would imperil the indepen- 
dence of tho other. Aiticlo V of the 
Pact says 

Tho two Governments agree to submit 
to a pioccduta of concilhition or arbitration 
any Questions which inny aiise between 
Uieni and which it has not been possible 
to settle h> the usual diplomatic means, 
without having icceuibc to the force of 
arms Ev comuion agreement, Kotos shall 
bo exchanged choosing arbitiatois. 

These ngicemcnU thioiv a good deal of 
hgbt upon tho present situation. Both 
Qicat Britain and France are willing to allow 
Italy Urge conuebsions in economic matters 
'a Abyssiauv, hut now Italy wAnts political 
Powers also over Abyssinia. 

liiUTAIH AUB JAPAN 

For mutual benefit, British and J.uianese 
relations are bccotnicig more happy and 
Conciliatory. On his way to China to 
odvibo tho Chinese Govemnicnt on financial 
and economic matlcis. Sir Fi ederiok Leith- 
Boss, the Biitish Chief Economio Advisor, 
will holt at Tokyo, Japan, and conCer 
with officials on the future of Anglo Jaji.irie:,.! 
rcUtioDs. A formal conference sometime 
later has been suggcbtod to discuss : 

1. Japan’s special position in China; 

2. Tbo icopenmg of tho r>oadon tiwdo 
conversations, whicb were hiokcn off by 
Japan's refusal to discuss neutral marketa; 

3. Nav.al Jib.irmauicnt. 

Jayias, although she has done wej] in 
foreign trade and the capturing of foreign 
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markets during the past two jcars, is now 
feeling the competition with other mdustnat 
nations and is coming to see that she may 
benefit herself and her trade by co operation 
with Great Biitain. But Sir Leith Ross’ 
mam interest is to studj and to report upon 
Chinese finances. 

HIESCH AFFAlBa 

With the long summer vacation Fiench 
politics are taking a rest, but the Govern 
ment is working hard The first problem 
of the Laval Ministry was to balance the 
budget, which it did by letiencbment 
m Government expenditure and Uvalioo. 
A batch of decrees was issued dealing with 
financial matters , at first some trouble was 
experienced and strikes bioko out. but 
things are much guietcr now. and the 
country is settling down to the belief that 
the Piima Minister, M. Laval, means business 

A second batch of decrees Las been 
published, which is to assist the fioancntl 
recovery of the country and u constructive 
»o their nature. 

ARAB JEW 

Palestine is .a mand.ate of Britain, but it is 
going to be mcreasingl} a difficult respon- 
sibility to carrj. The Arabs are m the 
majontj and believe the country to be 
theirs. BriUm has upset the Amb's sense 
o proprietorship by introducing an eleiucnt 
0 discord in the shape of a policy looking 
towards Palestine as a national home for the 
Britain’s policy is to develop self- 
sovernment and then to withdraw, as she 
as done m connection with Iraq As a 
insUlment towards this policy. Great 
n am is proiKtsing a Legislative Council for 
talestme. with eheted Arab and Jewish 
neobers which. ,t ,s hoi-ed. will lead to 
rc'pousible representative 
course of time. 


BRITISH LABOUR PARTY 
The vaiious political parties m England 
are organising and preparing their plans foi 
the General Elections which are only a few 
months ahe.id. Already Labour circles are 
b.«.nnin,: to Uik nbonl Iho piostomne for 
the next Labom Goreinmont. For mstance 
the Soothpoil Trade. Connoil and Labour 
Party desiroan “stand or fall" proBiamnio 
tor tbo noxt electioo mtb apec.l ompbas.s 
on four subjects 


I A nationaluation of the 

dfln,”'"! (2) noordiato cslZ 

bbabment of . « boor norlina ,' .01, 
]» tcoDotofo oIrejS 

ttanrto (d) mimadiato tait.oB of tbo 

tobool le.„ne „,o to 15 joart w°lh full 

n.a.o(r„,nr. dunns tbo latt ,cbooI i/,r i 

.»r«,. noil o, « 


D o N G R E ’ s 

BALAIVIHIT 

Is used successfully for the 
last 50 years in India in treat- 
lUE weak and rickety children 
and making them strong and 
healthy. Why not try it fo, 

your child and watch for result ? 

Propnetort . — 

K- T. DONGRE & Co^ 
lii'Saaia, BOJIUav. 


govermsenl 


K. IHc ■3A 
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INDIAN JDTD INDUSTRY 

T HE mobt niomcntouB dc-Nclopmcnt of 
the month under review is tbo threat 
that, hefoie long, the Indian juto mill 
industry will havo coiniiletely abandoned the 
scheme of restriction under which it has 
been working for nearly a decade. By the 
third week of September, it was dear th.ab 
tho members of the Indian Jute Mill 
Afasociation, which has all along been an 
inspiiation for every form of rcgul.Uion of 
output luve, moic oi less, made up tbcir 
minds that they would not restrict their 
output unless such restriction is adhered 
to by the entiio industry. For those who 
mo not ncauainted with the history of the 
Indian jute mill industry oi the pnnciiwl 
features of its present position, it would 
doubtless bo necessary to recapitulate tbe 
salient fwlores of its motive duiing the 
hro-war period. It may be e.»8ity guessed, 
even if one were not to know it siMicifically. 
that the wav meant an abnormal demand for 
mo products, the nmmifaeturo of wbioli 
would require a very consraer-ablc expansion 
of Iho plant and other equipment of tlm jute 
mills both m India and abroad. 

Indian i«te m.Ua wore, by no means, slow 
to cease the opportunity of a big turnover 
thrisoITeiedby thowar. But when lh„ 

ceased, it was found that tbe natural 


By ••SRIVAS” 

therefore, eamo to a supplementary agree- 
ment that they should observe not only the 
working hours of 51 per week hut should also 
bind themselves not to effect any addition to 
their plant. Up to the beginning of 192Q, 
tho scheme worked smoothly giving tho mills 
a satisfactory margin of profit. But it 
was found, at the same time, that the 
restriction observed by the Indian Jute Mills’ 
Association also tended to encourage tho 
entry of new competitors both in India and 
m lore, 80 count. >0.. When, ovcotually, 
U.0 10,11, become aoMo ot this tact, they 
deeded 111, at an locoasc ot the ooikine 
boo,, to (iO I,er »oek oould ha,c tho effect 
ot eoouring Die new entrants off the Held. 
In actual tact, 1, comer, this decision turned 
to bo a boomc.ooB , tor tho ioercaso 
,n i.roducl.oo bioosht about soob n torero 

ll.o^ ^"dWrod o, embers ot the 
affeaod •^"■Obiotioo vroro sovotcly 

TlO^tb. ^bb,dod e,„iy 

.ercrl to 04 kotT‘“°°, 

* Hours from Juno 30. 1330 


coated, .t oas found ll,.t ,b, ‘7"''' '=“'»cd for ooo full ...orkioe 

„ ‘b. coo mo 1, •ct.iaioo 


.ctolUog tlomp i„ ,„.c„ 
all the parties conccrncKl. Thu iiii» n 
IVcretore, decided ,o lb. m.ddl. of 

the .nemw ot 11, . l„d,.,o j„,„ 
A,,ec.,l,o„ should oork only d, hoom „cr 
week. It W.18 troon found that tbis 
icstnction wdi, not buHiucnt. The milli. 


c'cn more stringent and reduce thTwo.k 
hours to to n,.,. , the working 

and seal 15 „p. down 

ooned l,y ceeb ,„7”. °Tl,f ti u"'- 
n.-sUicUoo in ll,;. „ ^ tighleinng of 

-.eeasy ;oTt “r'toT 

- r.u:hei!Tr S" 
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endeavoured to bring them within the scope 
of the restriction agieement. The position, 
therefore, became incieasmglj complicated, 
and in the middle of 1932, a seiious crisis 
vvas threatened by the fact that some of 
the mills gave notice of their intention to 
resign their membership oT the Association 
When the dilBcultj of patching up an accept 
able and vvoikahte agreement became clear, 
the Association turned in sheer desperation 
to tho Gorernment asking for statutory 
sanction of the enforcement of some scheme 
of restriction of output. Those who have 
followed the policy of the Government m 
regard to the coal industry can easilv gucss 
the reply of the Governmeat to the jute 
mills. Tho Govcrninent urge that statutory 
sanction cannot be given except to a scheme 
^bich 18 ^^monstrably in the public interest 
and which is not intended solely to render 
help to a group of private capit-vli&ts and 
that too such as cannot claim to have done 
thcip very best. And tho Government added 
that they could only consider a scheme which 
incleded a plan of rationalising the industry 
With the full consent of the preponderant 
majority of tho members, a set of proposals 
for the improvement of the condition of labour 
engaged in tho industry and a guarantee of a 
sufBcionlly remunerative price for the raw 
material. On receipt of this communication 
from the Government, the Indian Jute Mills’ 
Association naturally decided that there was 
no hope whatsoever of such n scheme being 
formnlated with tho con‘>ent of all the 
members and that, therefore, tho Indian Jntc 
Mills Asi>ociation had no alternative bnlto 
vesort to froo competition. Such a decision 
reported to have been arrived at doring 
tho middle of tlie third week of September. 
The consequences of this process of free and 
unfettered competition in the Indian joie 
mill indnslry can easily bo imagined. 


THE FINANCItL INQUIRY 


The month under review is also important 
by the luinouncement of the Government of 
India Ih.at Sit Otto Nienieyer has been 
appointed to report on the financi.al relations 
between tbo Centre and the new ProvinC/es. 
Sir Otto 18 to be assisted in this enquiry 
by Mr. V S. Siindaram of the Indian 
Finance Department. Mr. Sundarani- was 
associated with the Labours of the Percy 
Committee as its Secretary, and there can 
be little doubt that the credit for working 
out the schemes in detail must go to the 
permanent ofiicml. The appointment of 
Sir Otto 18 important as betokening the 
decision of the Government that this 
question can be decided more effectively 
and more enicicntly by a single expert 
than by any Committee, representative 
or otherwise 


ASK FOR LATEST 
DOUBLE POTENT 
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DIARY OF THE MONTH. 


Aug. 21. Tbo United States Neutrality Bill 
is passed in the IIouso of Ilepiesentati\es. 

Aug. 25. llomh.'ij Journalists meet in 
Conferencoto discuss problems jc Ihoir 
profession. 

Aug. 20. A deputation of tlie Karachi and 
Lucknow Acio Club w.ut on the Go\'ern- 
ment of India Aero Nautical Aeadcmy. 

Aug. 27. Half-a-niitlion men participate in 
the Italian nrmj ranneeuvrea which 
begin to-day. 

Aug. 28. The Prorisional draft of the 
Indo-Durma Trade Agreement is issued 
for publication. 

Ang. 20. Queen Astrid of Belgium is killed 
m a motor crash in Switzerland. 

Aug. 30. The Australian Federal Cabinet 
opposes League sanctions. 

SccSiSprocoa™, 

* E‘,;8La“'’ 

Jept. 2 . Sir Henry Craik introduces the 

Sept. 6. The Indhin Ilockov Tmtr. .. • 

Y.Ya„ »' 

discuss problem, ot M.ration. *" 

Sept. 7. A special committee of n. 
sppomM to »ct a, Hai„„ belL™ 
tosuo Couucil and tho p.artic, i„ 

Sept. 8. Senator Huey Lone of t 
is shot by auunkuoto^ig 

Xe„wcrr‘!“ "•‘d.o. 

Sept. 10. The first term of the Boon t 
(Indian Public School) opens? 

Sept. 11 . Sir Samuel Iloarc, the Tin#- i. 
Foreign Sccrctarj, addresses fl.« 
upholding tbo League Corenant! 


Sept. 12. Mr. Llojd George, speaking at 
Pljmouth, supports Sir S. Ho.ire’s policy 
as Foreign Secretary in European politics. 

Sept. in. Assembly rejects by 71 votes to 61 
tho Homo SIcmber’s motion that tho 
Criminal Law Amendment Bill bo taken 
into consideration. 

Sept. 14. Tho Rt. Hon. V. S. Sastriar 
unveils tho bust of Sir William Wodder-’* 
burn at the Gokliale Hall, Madras. 

Sept. 15. Herr Hitler declares that Germany 
wUi not interfere in the affairs of other 
nations. 

’^■'msc'L ° ‘t" 

Orin-inul Law 

Sepl n. Tho Bcssion ol tlio Council of 
btatc commence,. 

^'of RtaiT" Counoil 

certityme Criminal La JAmnndme JIT 

"'S^ne!k„l'';o“u.''’" «>e 

Reforms Act ^ *^Tises working tho 

'^ria/»Un„"Si'Sr&-,““ "P 'oe en„. 
Criminal Law AmexfL^*! ^ho 

Sept. 25. Tho 

policy of the Forek? approves the 

«rtir.ed CrimtT£,\,°L“;‘,'" the 

-Sir Laurie n.mmOTd Bill. 

SeiST, UlriiS ain"°', 

SepL 27. Many T« r ^ Ro'nbaj. 
suspend Publi^tion , "^/sP^Pers 

Criminal Law Aiacnament aS!“‘ 




New Tre\bche- a Study of lheP!.jchoJog> cra'iugfor bappinesa and by showing him 
ot Lo-,. Bi Ih. E»rl otBitton Gw >«“«■' ~>« '* “» espte.sion.” 


Allen and tJnwm, London 5 Shillings 

The new treasure is the iccogmtion of love 
as the diTine instinct that guides and 
underlies all human conduct "This is the 
new prineiplo which Ilotner Lane taught bts 
TupiU td find >u the teachings o( Christ" 
The antithesis between this and the 
religion, or legalism, of morality m sharply 
insisted on in the earlier part of the booh 
specially. The goal of the religion of lose is 
personal and social happii]e»s and well being 
actually felt and enjojed in this life, that of 
niornlity is goodness and reward in a life 
beyond. The latter has. therefore, ncccs 
sanl) to rest on dogma, and the religious 
W’ts prescribed can bare only a symbolic 
significance appealing to the intellect. Tho 
religion of love — best understood as the 
fundamental attitude which sees dj»ne 
purpiose in all human slniiog, sin inclnded — 
bases itself upon the natural instincts, opon 
intuition, the unconscious mind. The 
moralist judges and condemns sin, he can at 
best pity the sinner. "The lo'er seels 
tho reformation of tho sinner by teTcahng to 
him the unconscious divine purpose which 
prompted his sin. ... by sympathy with the 
8T 


The book drans its inspiration from two 
sources the direct and simplo teaching of 
Christ einlwdied m the Seimon on the 
Mount and the technique of psycho* 
nnnlisis as employed by Lane. Though 
using Freudian technique to bring out 
tbe unconscious. Lane differed from other 
psycho analysts in this that he regarded all 
"abnormalities as evidence of the divine 
nature in man in revolt against the false 
conception of God presented to him by- 
moral authorities Some reniarkable cases 
of tbe cure eilected by Lane are described 
in the last chapter. Tbe author is con- 
vinced that “ Chnstian Love, if rightly 
understood and courageously practised, would 
better achieve all objects aimed at by 
morality, and at tbe same time avoid the 
enl conseiiuences which can be shown to 
accompany the enforcement of morality ", 

The earnestness to get to the fundamentals 
aud the fervour pervading tho whole booh 
muat male strong appeal to all interested 
m religion. That it avoids metaphysics and 
system IS far from being a defect in a work 
which IS expressly meant to be general 
and persuasive. 
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GDJ\n\T AUD ITS Litebatdre- By Mr. 
Kaniiijalal M. Munshi. B.A.. Wilh 

a I’oiou’oid by Miibatina Gandhi' 

ttongmaas. Green & Co., Ltd. 

This remarkable book full of light and 
life is the result of the indomitable indastri 
'which Mr. Kanaiyalal Munshi, the talented 
author, a busy iawjCT and an active politi- 
cian, has brought to bear upon the subject. 

It is interesting to note that the hook was 
written mainly during the two and a half 
years the author spent in jail as a result 
of hU acUvo participation in the recent ouil 
disohodicnce tnovoaient. Mr A. B DhtuNW. 
the Pro Vice-ChaaceUor of the Hindu 
University of Benares, himself a well known 
Gujarati scholar, speaking of Mr Muaelu's 
worksajs : " In his wot k the literary critic is 
nob lost in the historian, bo has jiaid equal 
attention to the hisborical backgiound and 
the literary iigurcs/’ Mahatma Gandhi to 
whom this book has been appropriately dedi- 
cated, testifies that Mr. Munsiu‘8 suricy 
of the Gujarati litciaturo has made fascinat- 
ing rending for him. 

Amongst the many interesting foalnres of 
this publication, wo should draw nttcntioa to 
the pen portraits of the many Oujornti 
uriters who have cnilchcd that lilcmlurc. 
And it ia but just that a book, which purports 
to be a survey of Gujarati Utenaturo, should 
have a chapter giving a critical account of 
the various books written by Mr. Munshi 
himself. And this task has been well done 
by Dr. 1. J. S. Tamporowalft. "Wo eongra- 
tulato Mr. Munshi on his great work. It is 
hardly possible within the brief space at our 
disposal to doanjtbing hko .'vdequalo justice 
to the larious topics so well bandlexi by the 
author. That wo must reserve for a 
later issue. 


The Rio Vepa as Labd-Nama-Book. By 
Aiianda K. Coomaraswatny. Luiao & Co., 
London. 8s. Cd. 

The naroo of this essay is taken from 
Icelandic land-nama which means Book of 
the Taking of Land. The Rig Veda is here 
considered aa a hook not concerned with 
events in time, but with the entering in. of, 
time from the halls of tbo outer heaien. 
that ia with things ‘ in the beginning tho 
beginning being not an event in time but 
only in tho logical order of thought. 
History is held to he an endless recurrence 
of typical patterns of thought and life, and 
Rik Veda as a symbolical record of such 
patterns, a metaphy sical formulation in 
accordance with a logical order of thought. 
Whatever the render may think of the 
validity of this approach to tho Veda, 
CoomaraswMmy Is aware that to some 
students it will seem to bo merely a 
fantastic theory, his discussion of the Vedio 
terms ho has chosen for study and inter- 
pretation — Arya, Krsti, Natt, Yama, cto.— is 
very interesting, and there is much recondite 
learning in the notes that accompany tho 
essay which, on tho whole, is a brief and 
stimwlaling study on tho unity of culture 
patterns in India and outside. 

Tuc UsiVEBBlTiRg xy INPIA. By Prof. P. 

Soshadri, 1 I.A. Oxford University Press. 

This is a reprint of tho hrilUant review of 
uiiiicrsity education in India originally 
published m the Year Book of Education 
1035. Prof. Seshadri recounts tbo progress 
of education in tho country since Uio 
unuersities were established, and roviews tho 
results achieved m different hrauchos of 
knowletlgo by the respective universities 
with their aCiliated schools and colleges. 
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The LiviKO Teaching of Vedanta. B> 
K. C. Varadachari, si.a., Ph.D. The 
Modern Book Mart, Madras. As. 12 
Integration is life , diMsion is death That 
18 the luing teaching of the Vedanta. Advaita 
reahsed this truth m recognising the single 
unique indmdual \%bo is higher than and a 
sjnthesis of his various states, Visisht-id 
laita Ment a stage further and integiated 
the indiMdu.il mth the univers.al self in the 
relation of body and soul , hub it failed to 
realise the important role of this pbjsical 
iiorld m the creative adaenturc and longed 
(or the transcendence of it in Vaikuntba . 
Madhva waged war against this unprohlable 
otber.worldliness and insisted on the 
integration being effected hcie and now by 
due ohservance of Svadharma. The central 
core of the teachings of the three Vedaotins 
IS thus essentially sound, though the 
folloirers liaNe more o(tea than notstiessed 
the unesscntialk and distorted the teachings 
Such lb the theme of this booklet. 
Dr. Varadachari writes with conviction 
and vigour. 

" A Minor August vn " being the Life and 

Works of George Lord Lviteltos. 

1700 1773. B} A. ViUal Rao, M A.. rb.D. 

The Book Compan) , Calcutta. 

(Icarge Lord Lyttelton was a minor poet 
included at the end in Johnson's “ Lives 
ot the Poets”. The preuent book gives us 
IQ a well printed volume details of Lyttellou, 
whicb may be interesting for the sidelight 
thrown on contemporary times. 

Death is Four LETiFBa. By Frauris 

Deeding. Ilodder and Stoughton. 7*. 6J. 

Francis Deeding is a master of sensational 
taionina style quite his own Tbia latest 
story from his i>cn grips the attention ot 
the reader from first to last. 


Kissing the Bod. By P. G. H. Fender. 

Chapman and Hall Ltd., London. 

Two people who have , captained Surrey 
in their own days have come out with two 
monographs on the test match series played 
m England in 1934 We aie now concerned 
with Fendei's and not Jardine's book. It 
18 Fender's thesis that the test senes was 
lost in the Council Chamber rather than 
on the field of play 

One aspect of tho tests assumed an 
importance to which it was not legitimately 
entitled, and that was cricket politics. 
England did not field her best side in the 
1934 senes Jardme who is very rightly 
described by Fender as ' the only English 
County Captain woitb bis place in a test 
side for his batting', regretted his inability 
to play in the tests Also, Larwood, the 
great fast bowler, did not participate in the 
senes. Even Clarke, the fast left-hander 
who actually played, was seen bowling to 
a skeleton of bis usual leg side field in 
the fifth and the mObt important test match 
at the Oval. 

The book will be a valuable addition to 
any Sportsman's library. The book is an 
impartial and unbiassed attempt of an 
expert cntic to depict the story of the 1934 
tests between England and Australia. 

The Stgbv of the World for Young 

People. By Alabel Cleverly Paine. 

Frederick Muller Ltd., London. 

This 13 the first volume of a senes of three, 
in which the author has made a soecessfol 
Attempt to present in sequence a story of the 
nations of the world in language so simple 
that boys and girls in their teens can 
understand. We await with interest the 
succeeding volumes. 



INDIAN .STATES 


Hytlerabad 

HYDDRABx\D’S LEGAL ADVISER 
Mv. Walter Cl Moackton, K c., Hyderabad’s 
Cbl*£ Lcs.il Adviser in c^noUtutional 
matters, bds now romp to tbis country on a 
sbort unofficial sisit. x\d\antagc bas been 
taken of this visit to icvicw Ibo work so far 
done in conncctiou with tbo Act and other 
outstanding questions, while oppoitunily has 
also been taken to discuss as far ns is 
possible at this stage tbo giound Uiat still 
reiuams to bo covered. Some prominent 
Ministers of Indian States have also met 
him for consultation. 

It way bo added in this connection that it 
was largely duo to tho advice of Mr. Moncklon 
that the Government of India Bill, as 
originally drafted, was uUiiudtcl> amcndil id 
a manner satisfactory to tlio genorahtj of 
States. His share in tbo amendment of vital 
clauses of the Bill, such as cbiuscs G, tt. 45 
and 124. was predominant, and llis Exalted 
Uighnees’ Oovoiumcnb have deeply appi© 
cuted tlie manner in which bo fuimieil the 
onerous task entrusted to him of advising 
tbo SUlo on issues of such consequence 
and impoit-ance. 

TUB Hlzurs SILVEU JUBILEE 
A magmllMt d„Wr. pknoed od ll.„ I,„„ 

of tho.o of Iho old Mogh.d Eraporor., ».ll b„ 
.osro.tc.ont or tho celebration, dnrine 
11.0 S.l.cr Jub.lco and a. 11 ^oooo 

Bucsts, the Si,„dn„ Exp.c, 

The sreatet cent „.1| 

100 massive State elcpbauts. 

Boaidco hundreds of Indian prj„,„ 
tepre^ntalhes of the Vieeroy. and 
Europeans. Ibcrc will bo 
Moslem countries l.ke Eersu., AtshnnisUn 
Turkey, Arabia, and Iraq. 


Baroda 

VILLAGE PxkNCHxkYxkTS IN BARODA 
Reviewing the working of village paticJta- 
vata in tho Stato for tho last year, the 
Member in charge of Local Self-Government 
in his repot t says : 

For the total number of 3,0G7 villages in 
tho State, thcio are 2,175 panchayals as 
against 2.122, showing an increase of 53 over 
that of the last y car mainly accounted for 
by the ctcation of 64 new pancJiayaU m the 
B.arod.i and xkmrcli districts. The Govern- 
ment think that the system of Union 
panchayatt for groups of small villages was 
newly introduced and the people would like 
^bave more definite information regarding 
the woiking of those bodies. 

The villaiio paiicJinyats spent Rs. 8.25.840 
unng the year as against Rs. 2.48.051 in 
a, prceeamg „„ 

allnbuw to « delln.te advance in tho nsetol 

c,:r “■> 

w.iillcs otfered to tho hod.o, by tho 

the YUVAEAJA op BARODA 

‘heir crop, a„r“ ‘h« sntety ot 

sh..oi:rer:r”"‘ "h™ ‘ho 
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Plysorc 

CEMENT INDUSTRY IN MYSORE 
A proposal is before the Mjsore GoTem> 
meot for starting cement manufacture in the 
State. A note prepared in this connectioa 
by the Secretary to Go\ernment m the 
Development Department favours the pro 
posal and names Bhadravathi (wbeie the 
Mj sore Iron Works are located) as the most 
suitable centre for cement manufacture. 

It 13 estimated that a capital cost of 
Rs. 6,50,000 and a working capital of 
Rs- 2,35,000 will be re<iuired to establish a 
factory caiiahlo of producing 60 tons a day 
and that the cost of production of cement at 
such a factory will work out at about Rs. 25 
per ton after allowing for all chargee 
A detailed scheme has been referred to 
a Committee of the Board of Industries 
and Commerce. 

MYSORE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
A strong pica for an economic rccoven 
Scheme and the appointment of a cenlrul 
agency for organising actively the basic 
industries re(iULn?d m India, with a view to 
increasing the purchasing power of the people, 
was put forward by Mr. R. Sund-araoi Aiyar. 
President of the Mysore Chamber of 
Commerce, in bis address at the nineleenlb 
annual meeting of the Chamber, held recently . 
Mr. Aiyar, while welcoming the Indian 
Federation, urged the abolition of the subsidy 
and the retrocession of the Civil and Military 
Station of B.vng.'ilore to the Mysore Durbar. 

EDUCATION IN MYSORE 
Inoiienmg tbe Children’s Week Festival 
^ntlj org.iniKed by the Bangalore City- 
School Board. Mr. S. P. Rajagojialachan. 

Member in Council. said that • 
elementary education was at present nnder 
the eontrol of a specially constituted School 
Rnard, and the main object of such a system 


was to give wider scope to local education 
anthonties for the development of elmentary 
education on broad lines. Any suggestion 
to go back on the eiisting arrangements was 
nodesirable from the point of educational 
advancement. 

Mr. Rajagopalachan said that in view of 
iho lack of funds, it was necessary to adopt 
a policy of slow espansion and appealed to the 
public for help in the matter of providing 
playground and midday meals to children. 

RAILWAY EXTENSION IN MYSORE 

It IS le.amt that the Mysore Government 
have decided to extend the Arosalu An.inda 
puiam ratlwav line to Sagar at a tost 
of Rs. 11 lakhs 


Retra 

TRADE IN BEWA 

In order to encourage further the enwrt 
of Rewa made articles, the Maharaja of Rewa 
has virtually abolished the export duty on 
certain articles of perfumery, cloth, brass- 
ware, blankets, ironware, etc , manufactured 
ID the State. 

For some time past the demand for these 
articles has been incre.asing and the heavy 
reduction m the export duty is expected 
to give a great stimulus to this already 
expanding trade. 


Rampur 

EDUCATION IN R.kMPUR 

TL- Rampur St.l, ha. granleJ annual 
wholaiahips amnunUng to Ra. C,HM nKain.t 
Rm 4JISO last Rnmpnr .tndrai., nho 

go for higher ediicntion in different 
Dnnctmi,™ and Colleger It ,li u, recalled 
that edneatmn ,n Rampnr up to High School 
.. g...n tree, and the State .I .0 grant. 
Kholanhip, to poor aod dermog bov. m 
.-hoot eia..e,. and the H.gh School re.ull, 
aro very satisfactory. 
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Tsavancore 

vaiiiAn^ education in 

TRAVANCORE 

“TnuADcore spent a larger percentage of 
the total ro'euuc on education than fln> 
other State oi Province m India," said 
Mr. C. V. Cbandrasekharan, Director of 
Public Instruction, speaking on a token cut 
motion in connection with demand for 
Education in the Tuiancoie riCgUUtuo 
Assocnbly. 

The Traiancoio GoxornniCDt, he aildod. 
lecognised that iiiimarj' education was the 
fliBt charge on educational twuH The 
State bpent iicr cent of tho tola) 
Dduc.ilionnl expenditure on priinai> ishica- 
lion. Over 09 pei cent, of the cxpcodituru 
on piiniary oduoation was borne b> the State 
in TiAvunccrc, whilom Madias. Uio flguro 
was SO per cent., m Bombay 01 per cent , and 
in Benftfti per cent. 

AGRICULTURAL BOARD 


Indore 

EOLKAR’S BIRTEDA"? GIFT 
By an Older issued by Mis Highness, the 
Mahaiuja HolUr. on the occasion of 'His 
nighness* birthday, the icmaining half of 
the eiuergcncy cut in the salaries and 
allowance of State oUiceis has been restored 
as from 1st September 1935. Tho first half 
of the cut was restoicd last year. 

On the occasion of Bis birthday, His 
□igltncss tho tlahaiiiya Holkar has passed 
on Older further lihcralisinS the constitution 
of the Indore Legislatiio Council. Now 
half of the members will bo elected by 
various (.onstitucncics and tho other half will 
be numinntod. Besides the powers to pass 
laws, resolutions may he moved nod 
representations made for tho considciation 
of the Ooi crumest by a member of the 
Council at its Dicetiag. Tho Council will 
bo iiddicsscd by the Piime Minister every 
year during the winter session. 

By another order, His Highness has granted 
a remission of land revenue to tho extent 
of Rs. 76,28G>|.d and hao ordoied tho 
lolc.iso of ten prisoners from tho Central 


Tho Finance Comnuttcc of tho Tcavancotc 
Legislature, presided over by the Dewnn. 
h.vv© rciomraendcd tho forroation of no 
Agricultural Bo.ird, consisting of the Director 
ofAgriculUire. tho Veterinary Suiicnntcndcnt, 
the Bio-Chemist, the Economiu Bol.inibt. 
the Mycologist, all tho AgricultumI 
Inspectors and Veterinary Insiiectors, five 
members each from (be Sii 5Iulam Assembly 
and the Sn Chithia State Council, and 
fixe iiicinbeis to l>e nominated by the 
Government. A sum of Rs. uOO toxxnrda 
the Traxelling Allowance of the membcis 
has been included m the Budget cxiiendituro 
for the next olliciiil year. The Board will 
advise tho (toternincnt in all agncultural 
matters. 


Jail. Indoio. 


General 

THE STATE MINISTERS' CONFERENCE 
Tlio Stuleb Miuistcrs’ Conference convened 
by Sir Akb.ir Hydari met at Bombay on 
September C. at Niraui's Palace. Mr. Waller 
Uoniklon leviewed tho work done during 
the last two years in connection with the 
Govcinnient of India Act. Now that tho 
RiU Kad been placed in tho Statute-Book and 


tlio Inslrumeiits of Accession not yet ready, 
there was not any serious discussiou. 

It is uiideistood that the dmft of tho 
lobtrui^uts of Actcbsion will bo cuculalcd 
to the Stales by Government bometimo in 
Oclol«r. Mr. MoncLton hoped all of them 
would meet again and join in the 
deubcvations ox er it. 



INDIANS overseas 


South Africa 

ANTI INDIAN MOVE 
Timo nns when IndiaDsin Marritzbarg had 
GOO votes. To-day they h.a\e onlv 250. 
Consequentb they have not the least 
inflaence o\er the Momcipal aflairs The 
llunicip.ility had in 1030 made a bj law, 
strongly opposed by the Natal Indian Congress 
(ilarritzburg Branch), restricting bawVera 
and pedlars from trading in certain areas 
That hj-law has been recently amended 
so as to extend the area of prohibition and to 
restrict the number of pedlars to 250 which 
IS the present number in Mamlzburg. 
Now it Js the Indians who bale for the past 
70 j ears been the growers and distributors of 
fruits and vegetables at Uarritzburg And 
the b) -law Injing restnctions on pedlars and 
hawLers. thoDgh not mentioning Indians by 
nemo, will as a matter of fact kill the 
liNclthood of the Indians, as the President 
of the Indian Protest Klccting obseried 
The restriction wonld affect Indian nonien, 
vho, in most cases, were looking after the 
family because their husbands were out of 
emplojment, their displacement having been 
caused by the White labour policy. The 
t*08itjon is, therefore, scrions. Cumulatively 
is a treble injustice : loss of Mnnicipal 
franchise, restriction of the field of employ- 
toent due to the White labour pob'ey, and 
l^tly, an attach on even the one means of 
livelihood open to the Indians. 

INDIAN CHDRCH IN TBANSV.^AL 
The foundation stone of what is to be 
the first Indian Christian Church in 
the Transvaal was laid recent!) at 
Vrededorp by Lad) Dalrymplc. The 
Chorch, which is in the Angliran 
Communion, will be known as St, Anthony's 
Indian Church and will be in charge of Uje 


Rev. B. L. E. Sigamoney. A' message sent 
by General Smuts on the occasion of the 
laying of the foundation stone reads as 
follows " I send my sincere congratulations 
and best wishes for the spiritual welfare of 
the Indian communitj " The Bishop of 
Johannesburg, the Et. Rev. Q. H. Clajton, 
whocondneted the seriice, said that although 
the Church was primarily for worship by 
Indian Christians, all Christians would be 
heartil) welcomed at the services. 

Ceylon 

INDIANS IN CEYLON 

After ft two day debate, the amendment 
seeking to reduce the Ceylon Government's 
grant to the Indian Immigration Fund fiom 
Rs 2S.0(X> to Rs 15,000 was lost and the 
onginal vole was p.-vssed by the State Council 
on August SO, by 81 against 0. Prom all 
sides of the House, there was strong 
condemnation of the policy of recruiting 
labour from India 

Mr. Peri Sundaram, Minister for Labonr, 
Industries and Commerce, explaining the 
objects of the Immigration Fund, said that it 
was used to recruit assisted labour and the 
conlnbulion of the Government was the 
result of an agreement with the Indian 
Government and could not, therefore, be 
withdrawn by a stroke of the pen. He 
asked the House not to mix up the 
question of contribution with the policy 
of employment. 

Dewan Bahadur I. X, Pereira (nominated) 
reminded the House that the Government 
of Indiayeara ago4)rohibited the immigration 
of Indian labour into any country, but in 
deference to the requests of Ceylon and 
Malaja, the Government of India had made 
an exception in the case of these 
two countries. 
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E. Africa 

TRADE COMMISSIONER IN E. AFRICA 
Mr. G. P. Andrews hns is<!iicd the following 
statement to the Pi ess : 

" A great deal of the dilDculty of the 
present bituation in Zanzibar and East 
Afiica might have been .avoided if a false 
economv h.id not been cscrcisod some time 
ago when the post of Trades Commissioner 
in East Africa was cut out of the Indian 
budget. If this cut had not been made, the 
clove trade in Zanzibar might still have been 
kept in Indian hands and the new policy of 
economic marketing and monopoly in Kenja 
might have been framed with full rcgaid 
to Indian interests. 

As it was, with no accredited leprescn 
tativo of the Government of India on tbo 
Biwt. thQozpcnsos of aSpcaal Commission 
to Zanzibar and Kenja Imd rcccntlj to bo 
meurred after much of the damage to Indian 
tiadc had already been done. Even now 
this enor m judgment might bo corrected 
by a first gra .10 Indian Trades Commissioner 
, Wi«v,th.t» cotton l„ 

tb.a oilca „t B„ch „ Prinp.,, 

be caraej pn.nimoesly „ 

bij’ .t only the Oo.ornment o[ Indin «cro 

rendy finiiiicially to enpport it.” 

INDIANS IN ZANZIBAU 

, S' “““bot.in ohnrge 

Eduoykon, Benith and Land., i„r„r„od Li, 
A.een.bly u.at the p„„tion oI l„d„„, ^ 
W,b«r eonUnnod to eng.ago 
of tbo Government of India. 

An „s.,da the Zanzibar land ahenation 
decree, a Commisaion „,a, appointed 
Ocernment of Zanz.bar to report on th" 
problem of agricultural indeblcdnoss m 
Protectorate. Its ropo.t had been suhmitted 


Fiji 

INDIANS IN FIJI ' • t 
In answer to a question in the Assembly, 
Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai said that under 
the Fiji Native L-ands Ordinance, 1903, the 
consent of the Governor in Council was 
necessary for the lease of land by Fijian 
landlords to all non-Fijians, Indian or 
European. 

Tho ReguUtione relating to conditions for 
eueU eonaent being granted, contained certain 
provisiona which discriminated against 
Indiana in the iiiatler of the area of land 
and the term of the Icaso, hot those woro 
deleted by the Ordinance of 1986, 

The OoTcrnmeiit of Indio maiio inquiries 
on the nctnal working of the Ordinance 
and the leloinnt ilcgulotions. 

The question of what further action was 
nceossary would bo decided when the result 
ol these inquiries heenme atailable, 

£• Indies 

IMMIOnATION TO DUTOB EAST INDIEs' 
The Goiernmcutof the Dutch East Indies, 

‘ .“ “"■‘“'‘“•i. 'Sill shortly introduce 
toS^a!,°° immigration 

Antoug tho nroposed rcgolntions is ono to 
^auco ho passport too from fto p„ifd„.sto 
Wand the appl.aaut for the passport has to 
ZSS the trade he proposes 

Phj^r "■ •''■‘“gibg of trade or 

^Ziliou ^ ™«>ig»ti"n 

^guUkou. .„iol,i„g.„„, („ ^ 

and ate, imprisonment, 

lilDIANB OVKURWAo T» 

Sundaram. M.A., i.hu 

account of the condiUoos 

*n various parts nf <i settled 

a A. NAtKSAs di CO., 




CONSTITUTION 


Tho Tirtnlielh Cenfuri/ for Scptombcr 
opens with ftn olaboralc (iisctission of 
tho New Constitutjon from the I'en of the 
ilarqaU of Lothiau Tho ilanpiis api>aicntl% 
. is not Qiuch perturbed b> the cold reception 
accorded to »t bj the Indian public Do 
rccotsniM.'s tbnt it has eaob<xI no jubilation 
in Indio. But he goes on to ob-.crco 

It has boon chamctenstic of the birth 
of nearly all tbo great constitutions wbicli 
^ hare stood the test of time. So unpopular 
Was the work of tho Philadilphin 
Contention that for long it tv a» doubtful 
• hethcr the Atucrican Conetitut.on. which 
GUd»tono once colled “ the greatest 
political iDstrumeot ever struck off by Uie 
hand of man at » single time." would 
TOma into effect nl all. The South African 
Constitution was only approted amid bitter 
critici*ni and was almost wrecked at the 
kwt moment, because neither Cape Colony 
oor the Transvaal would concede the 
, fopital to the other. It was much the 
same in Australi.». These constitutions 
were nniopular at their iiiccption beranse, 
03 in the ca^ of the India ConstitutiOD, 
lumost every line was a conproinisc 
wtween conflicting interests and ideas, 
• no part) full> «.-iti<f>ed or 

cnthacia<»ic anJ evcr>bo.li unccrtoin of 
Ice future. 

On the other hand, observes the Mar<jji% 
the OMssiitutions which h.-ive represented the 
tnumpb of a ixarty or i>olUical theory and 

wvro enacted amid popular acclamation 

hketho Turkish Conditutioa of 1509 ortlic 


Constitution — h.tve mostly disappeared. 

Though the Marquis has attempted to 
justify the Constitution imposed on the 
eountn he is not unaw.aie of the main 
grounds of opposition to it in India. 

Objection to federation with the 
Princes objection to tbo Communal 
Award . objection that the new constitu. 
tioM unduh entrenches the rested interests 
of property . and tho objection that the 
Act leaves India so fettered with safeguards 
lh.« responsible progress on her own lines 
will be lmpo^slb]e. 


Admitting the inadequacy of tie Jfew 
Act to satisfy Indi.an demands, the Manjnia 
orges that those demands could yet bo 
realised only by working the new constitution. 
Irresponsible obstruction, inside or outside 
the legislature. wiU only retard tie rcalisa- 
lion of India’s aspiration for Dominion status. 

In my new constitutional co operation 
m putting through a constmctivc pro- 
Ktwmine {yierh.aps os often in constitutional 
“opposition" 03 in oiBce) is the surestr- 
indeed tho only— road to communal allevia- 
lion, to the solution of tbo still unsohed 
ptoWems of the constitution itself to 
economic a.hance. and al»o tbo quickest 
road to full Dominion statoa. 


, — soicmment 

.rern.b.r., Mncl.Jo. tbo 

moro o, tboraorol comg^ th, 

IST robiioi.™, 

>lu» on Iho um, ol the coo.tilul.oo ittoll. 
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EDUCA-TlONACi REORGANISATION 
WritjDg under Dio cavvlion " Nood tor 
Edocatlonal RtforRixuisalioa ” in tbo pages of 
the IjducaUonal India, Prof K. G. Warlj 

drassspoiuiodattotitiQntotlieenoimo««\raRle 

of energy and money under our present educa 
tional system. " In tbo first plico.” ho says, 

" \YC notice that tho policy of de\olahon 
of management to local hodlea has hcen 
carried too far in primary education heyond 
any system of devolution. ” 

Secondly, more time than is ncc-css.ary is 
wasted in impatUng education to the pupils, 
and the writer points ont that 

in Bomh.ay wo find that a pupil requires 
not less than tnclvo years of instruction 
to roach the ’Matriculation stage. Tho 
ncsheth CommiUcQ appointed hy tho 
Roinhay Government have clearly shown 
that it Is posslhlo to complete this oourso 
m ten years ns is doiio in sonic other 
provinces. Thoto is a lot of duplication of 
studies tiiroughout tlie system. It is 
ndvlsahlo to liavo a continuous course of 
primary education for seven years, English 
being taught as an optional subject iu tho 
higher primary stage. The secondary 
■education should have n four years' course 
preparing for tho Matriculation of the 
University. There should bo ,a public 
cvaniination at tbo end of tbe primary 
stage, and those only who pass that 
ciainiDalion should ho allowed to continue 
their conibO in secondary schools. The 
itatTicaifttion should bo the school leaving 
as well as the Entranco CKumination. 
Separate school with separate rourscs in 
industnal and technical cdacation shoold 
bo started, and Universities should award 
diplomas at tho end of each such courso. 
Tho diplomas that arc at present awarded 
by the Oo'erpment ehould all be incorpo- 
rated ns University diplomas to bo (alien 
after tho Matriculation, which every 
student who wishes to proseciito his studies 
in any branch of line should pass. It is 
time that the Govennent and tho Univer- 
sities CO operate in this matter of rcorgani- 
sation and adjustment. Tho ^fairiculation 
standard should immediately be raised and 
tho University course may bo of ihreo 


years* duration. If moasuios aro adopted 
BOmewLat on tho linos suggesled nbOYe. 
it should bo possiblofor tbo Govemnieat 
to save a huge amount for spending it on 
the spread of education among the people 
of this country. Everything is possible 
- if there is a will behind it. 

THE CASE FOR ITALY 
Tho Italian standpoint in regard to the 
dispute with Abyssinia is presented with 
considerable force ia tbo pages of the 
English Renew for August. Tho writer 
Luigi Villari 13 evidently anxious to provo 
to Englishmen that It.aly to-day is doing 
nothing more than what England herself 
was doing m earlier centuries when tlio 
British colonics wcio established. The Ual 
C.a! incident and Abyssinian inability' to 
control frontier tubes are not. theretoro, tha 
solo reason (or the Italian ndvonturo in 
Africa. Tho real cause and justification for 
Italy’s action aro set forth by tlie writer : 

Tho British view is that Italy’s future ^ 
action might jeopardize tho prestige of tho 
League and the system of collectivo 
security, and if in tho past Great Britain 
did tvequiro vast colonial possessions often 
hy violence, to-day this is no longer 
possihlo hcoausQ tho Ijeaguo is there to 
peovent such action. Tho Italian retort is 
that it is all very well for Great Britain 
to invoho tho Lc^ue now when sho has 
secured nil sho wants by flourishing tho 
Covenant in order to prevent others from 
doing what she did so successfully in tho 
past, she lays herself open to tho charge of 
hypocrisy using tho League as a sort of 
policeman to stand guard over a »fatus guo, 
which IB exceptionally favoiirahlo to 
her but exceptionally unfavourable to 
other countries. 

Bo much for England and Italy. Has it 
ever occurred to cither what Abyssinia 
herself will have to say about tho 
expVjitation of her own territories ' hy 
other powers ? 
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WORKERS IN SOVIET RUSSIA 
"It the Russian experiment sUcceodo, it is 
bound to hiuo ft treiiiendoua world ctfect, ’ 
writes Major D. Graham Polo in the Septeni* 
her issue of tho J/o<f«r« R«ii«ie One of 
the most coosiHcuoua things in Russia to da> 
is the wonderful cleanliness of the streets* 
duo mwnli to tho co operation of 
tho workers* 

In Ru&sift, as }ou pass along the streeti 
jou SCO receptacles for Utter at the side 
of tho wall at iotcr\ala of 80 or 50 
janls. Eicrjono deposits cigarette coda, 
cigarette boxes, waste iwpcr etc , m these 
roceptacU'8 and anjone seen throwing 
about wivste paiK>r or liUor is fined one 
n«i/e. Dot so great is the »eii«e of each 
tor nil and all tor c.icb that we &»w no 
litter whiitoicr and were amaxoii at the 
cletnlincss of tho streets aoJ tUoroiigbnc»a 
with whiih ttio people rcsjioodod to the 
ofBcul inslriictions about the disposal of 
litter. If this were usii.il in this or lo ao> 
other great capital, it would Dieao tho 
MMng of luindrcds of thousands of pounds 
anou illy m the hills for cleaning. 

The workers in the Sonet Riiseift arc 
belter fed. better clothed and more Iwppy 
than their hrethren in other parts of the 
w-orlJ. Describing tho condition of the 
workers. Major Gnihata Polo saj-s. 

K'cry I'Lice of ground that can bo 
turned into a dower garden and rest place 
(os the people IS ci'ide aso of. Dudding 
IS being actisrl) earned on to prosiJo 
bouM*s and tUtsforlho workers. Many 
of these tbits hftio cTcry np to-dato 
romtort. TUej are well boilL well 
fiiiisluxl, atidailhwe Urge mudeaw »nd 
I’laj grujods for children. The care of 
the thildren is jvirtiei>lar> noticenble. 
Rftth m* n and women work and sex 
discnmicalLona baie ao far as possible 
hern done swaj with. On her way to 
■"■oiX w mother cwn tears her children at a 


crccho whero tbeiearo baths, beds, toja 
and games, with doctors and nurses 
constant!} in fittcud.ance. The children 
aro well cared for and well fed and tho 
mothers on finishing their work can call 
and take their childtcn homo. Eicntho 
railway shitions aro proiided with creches, 
where tired mothers can deposit their 
children and hftvo them well looked after 
wliilo the} %re waiting for their trains. 
Wo saw a number of children m tho 
grounds of one of tho p.ilnccs with tho 
nuracs in attendance. Every child is 
modicail} examined before being admitted, 
to make suro that it has no disease which 
ma> be cou\e>ed to the other children. 
The} look happ} and well cared for. 

THE ASHRAMS 

In the course of an editorial note 
on .tshranis New and Old." the Itidian 
Social Ite/ormer sft) 8 

The term Ashramam its ongin.tl sense 
W.IS ft stage m an individual's life. There 
were font itsbrara.as prescribed for the 
twice born-~tbo student, tho householder, 
the religious rccliixo, and tho sannj/asiii. 
The .tsbrama as n group or corpontioa 
wros of Diiddhist origin, though it wns 
adopted into iKist Buddhist Hinduism under 
liiniUtions. Buddha bad infinite trouble in 
mvatmaing a n^iaonahlo standard of order 
and propnet} in these institutions; again 
and again public re^cnluient torcod him lo 
add and alter the rules presenhed for 
their conduct. Tho decline and fall of 
Buddhism lO this countr}- was ultimately 
duo to tho monvoteriM which bocamo 
alliums of men and women who preferred 
their secunt} lo the uncertainties of the 
househol.ler'* life. A s.lale of society in 
which public duties c.vn I»e fuKiHoil only by 
the reB.inciation. wIioIR or p,irt4allj. of 
fftuiil} life. Licks tho e^-rfnluU of atobihty 
ftod theA-diram «)»U-tii. eveept perhaps os 
ft transitional ..hift. u no satisfactory 
coWtitute." 
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famous among 


piibOD, ono language’ 
latlicaU ia Jaiun." 
rfliR inmates Ate allowed to receive visits 


PRISON LIFE IN JAPAN 
Iho Bombay Law Joui nal for tbo current 
inontb has an interesting account of 
Kciniuslio or the Prisou Si stem in Modern 
Japan, The old s>Btem foutided on 
retribution is being rapidly leplaoed by 
a H>bteui founded on educational principles. 

Cells are both solitary andassociate. Tho 
solitary cells aro of two kinds those for use 
only at night and those foe continuous use. 

" As arule, prisoners when fust received are 
kept continuously for the first six monlbs m 
solitarj cells in order to give them time for 
reflection. Prisoners who aie thought to 
have a pctnicioua influcoco on others ore 
kept coatinuouely in sohtAry tells. The 
solitary cell arranged lor constant use rs 
required to haio an air space of not less than 
18 cubic meters, whilo tbconcinuso only 
during tho night nood not have an air space 
of rnoro than 15 cubic meters. 

An associate cell usually bolds ftom 
8 to 12 poisons. Tho air spaco of soch a 
cell must bo at least nino cubic meters per one 
person. Each cell is provided with scullery 
and lavatory and furnished with (l) Rito bowl, 
chopsticks and a dish. (2) Tootb-brush. 
dentifrice, soap, toilet paper and towel. 

(al Desk, watcc-basiQ, broom and housocloth. 

(l) Prison magAzinc, Bntiaol Buddhism, tho 
Bible, and ii catalogue of the books m the 
prison library. ^ 

Any prisoner who behaves himself well is 
allow od to Iiai o a flow cr pot, portraits of his 
wife, cliildrcn and patents, and a finiocd 
pictiiro in bis cell. Priwincrs ate allowed 
to borrow Viooks (com the prison libraiy. A 
ccilain well-known unaichist in Japan used 
to begin tho study of a new langiuigc every 
UiQO he wasconflned in i>rison. lo this way 
ho mastered suvei'iil languages, becansc of 
tbo quiet ho enjoyed during bis various 
incarcerations. His saving: ‘ Each time in 


fjejm their reUtirea and write to them 
and to their acquaintances. The number 
of interviews and letters written is limited. 
Pfiaon chaplains, besides preaching to 
inuiaics both personally and in body, also 
interest themselves in their educational and 
personal affairs. 

All kinds of work are taught, and prisoners 
a^e given a sam of money as reward for 
then work. In fine, it js ivointed out that 
a prisoner who has behaved himself and 
\\vi*4vA wcV*. may tm iaes rA Vivs valKafca. 
pave to his credit sevcuil bitodieds of yen, 
vvitb winch capital ho may bo able to 
•.ommcQcc a business of his own. 

CO-EDUCATION 

Tho Injiitn ilcsscnycr of Calcutta writes: 

“India has not witnessed any boisterous 
buffragist movement liWo tho ono m England, 
hut tho result has boon the satoo throughout 
tho world: tho hope and expectation of 
tho emancipation of women. It docs not 
matter whether woman has truly won her 
independence or not. It is enough that 
tho expectation basgvown in her mind and 
that changes her .ittitude tow aids life. We 
do not say lh.it every w oman dGmiinds 
dluahty witli man. Nor Jo wo say that in 
lhoi>articuI,ar class of which wo tue speakingp 
tho c’ciMsctation is of the samo type. All 
wo 6.ay is this: them is a good deal of 
chanco of womiin’s conduct being misjudged, 
hecauso of tho obvious fact lh.it sho is 
pulting ovcr-cniph.asis on her em.ancipation. 
There is nolhuig peculinr about it. Co- 
education has faimiUily no inhcunl 
wickedness m it. On tho other hand, tho 
more there is social inteicourw> lictwcon 
the two Kctes. the fuller and better each 
hfe becoQiea.” 
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THE NEW BRITISH CABINET 
Commenting on tlie personnel of the 
new Cabinet of ^Ir. Baldwin, Mr. Harold J. 
Laski Mntes in the Kafion of New York 
that it 13 not ^cr> different from the 
old. One thing is ceitain, Mr. Bomsay 
MacDonald's political career is finished. 

As a gcDcml election cannot non belong 
postponed, and as Mr. MacDonald la 
pretty certain to be beaten if he fights 
Seaham again, it is .a reasonable political 
speculation that bo will no longer play any 
important part in the nation's affairs 
Then there is universal i-elicf, he says, that 
Sir John Simon ceases to be Foreign 
Secretary. '' but a price has hod to be i>.ud 
for his retirement. He has taken over the 
Homo Office". The Colonial Olbce Las gone 
to Mr, Malcolm MacDonald, the Premier's 
eon. Of him, says Prof. L-iski 

Tho Lvttcr, who is thirty throe, is a 
pleasant young man of no particular 
ability, whose sudden elevation may be 
taken as a kindly way — typical of 
Ur. Baldwin — of c.'vsing the ex Preiuici s 
retirement by sootliing his paternal feelings. 
To preserve the balance of paities. this has 
involved the retirement of Lord SianLcy 
from the Woolsack. It is a fairly open 
secret that Mr. Baldwin was loath to let 
him go and that Lord Hailsbam, the new 
Chancellor, was also eager for Lord 
Sankey’s retention. But Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald made no effort to keep him, 
and with his retirement the best reforming 
Chancellor of modern times probably 
disapy>ears from public life. His retirement 
1* another instance of ilr. MacDonald’s 
curious inability to be loyal to those who 
Lave rendered him devoted service. 

In a sensa? the Baldwin cabinet may be 
said to be a stop gap cabinet. For soon " the 
able younger group of the Tories" mast 


come in. And at tho next General Election 
as things stand, it is pretty certain 


Mr Ramsay MacDonald will disappear 
and piobably his son also ; and since 
neaily all the National Labour 
members will lose their seats, including 
I think Mr Thomas, there will be a 
decisive case against the present distribu- 
tion of offices. If National Labour 
members go. the pressure for ending tho 
whole experiment of coalition government 
will bo strong 


Mr Liski IS not impiessed by the 
achievements of the National Government. 
The experiment, according to him, has been 
a failure, and it onlv bears out the general 
historic lesson that in the long run 
Coalition Govei-nment always redounds to the 
interest of the Tory Party . 


vuc lour icara ot his Coalition 
Premiership. Mr MacDonald has simply 
managed to betray that Labour Party , w hich 
Diode bis whole caicer possible without 

even earning Ibeiespeet of his new allies.’ 

Undci his ru e the inteiests of property 
have been able to consolidate themselves 
as at no time since the War. Blow after 
blow bos been struck at the sticagth and 
prestige of the League. The Disarmament 
Conference has been leduccd to a pathetic 
nullity. JxcoDomio nationalism has bwn 
gravel) intensified by Ottawa and the nevv 
protwtive system. Education and the 
^lal i^iviies havo suffeied seriously. 

“ "institution 
which no political Indian of piominence 
even pretends to defend. Anglo-Irish 

, encouragement Las 

been offered to Hitleiite Germany . of which 
Usniwtorahavo taken full advantage to 
the detriment of any posMble hope of 

«*ssocuvUs'''r^aj' L ^Sn;d 

conviction that they are now i , 

doubt whether tbcie was ever 
m ..h,ch h. 
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ECONOMIC PLANNING IN 
FEDERAL INDIA 

In iikngthi loricw of Sir M. Vii,\cs\.un>a8 
book oil ‘'Planned Economy”' contiibuted 
to the July number of the AsinHc Review, 
Mr. U. W. Brock, late editor of the 
Cai>ital, Calcutta, bajs. that if all the 
manufactured goods now entering the Indiaji 
market %%ere cnluely excluded mfacourof 
Indian manufacture, the transfer of 
pioduction would not solve the un^midoymeut 
pioblem. At the most it would invoKo the 

employment of under a million new workeia 

at the mice of the almost complete 
elimination of the oveiscv mu.kets for 
India’s surplus pioduco Mr. Biock 
continues : 

TheioisnoposBibilityof Imh.in indubtue* 

consuming all the law 
»M.orW. To mo„Uo„ onl 

exported. It woufd be ncSsa^.r" 
to double Iheir output; m other wor^ 
I'? I’roduco and Mil U.OOO, 000.000 Lrds of 
Tho^ RmdamenSf 

industrial production in India is.^n reiutf 

and that hiatufSn bo 1. 
increasing th^ 

tho ruial population-a iSem 
M. Visvcsvaiaja almost eiil telv 
The puichasmg Power S the'’ 

population, it m nccc6b.irv lo . 

IS detcimined laigely by then- *f‘^f/'**** 

find oversea markets L heir 

rrapoct, the .ntidenee o U . A ?S 

exports union, instoly „„ moVA 
mensced not only l,y nni'rouiA ' 
hut by the incensing reeniirso Tf ’^‘"'■'ets 
snlolitntos lor unturni producIi^At f” 
e ase, therefore, thee* np““k 
Btreng i„st,lle.ntion for the^ti egti.*" 


primary aim of Indian flscal iiolicy bhould 
be. not n further inciease in protectionist 
tiinlls. but tbo rehabilitation of tho Indian 
cxiwrt trade in tho interests of IndLin 
cnltivatois and of Indian and oxcrsca 
indubtnea alike. 

Mr. BroeV ,s of opinion that a l.ai go amount 
of planning is in any circumstances 

ana, oid.abic Indian opinion has a traditional 
bent ,Q favour of St.ato Icadoiship in 
pioraoling every form of cconomio onterpriso 
and. under the new consl.lntion, this desire, 
concludes tho uritor, «i|| probably find 
fail expression, not inconecir.ahly culminating 
in some for,,, of State socialism. If so, 
it uill only be necessary to build on tho 
h.und«t,„„, already laid by tho British 
Adnunistralion 


• PLllHkD ECOKOHT Ko* hi. 1. A 

v»r»7», Ecti Price lU. 6 net. (1 a' v f “■ 

George Town, Uedritt. “ 


"TBE FOOB ABTS ANNn.\L •' 

art and nr' i“ ‘bo norld of 

art and lotlers ,n I„a,a to-day has taken one 

"rur'°AT'‘t'’" of «■" 

Ghosh. CalcnlU. Bs. 4. Shillings 8) Tho 

.“ndSo '‘"■'“-'H- Irom CaleuUa 

d tooled to studying and giving oppression 

Mti^^o “ --issanco. Tho 

Hotr.s tr lb. Editorial 

Of InUr ™‘lo™lun.ty 

Ibe sul^^ts of B A 

Dance. MoyingPictmo'* * * p'-' “•■'‘"’•r, 

arts in the forty artiele. mi ’’’ 

Breept fora ferv, tho a.ticlf 
general nature, intended I '■* 

of lhe.avor,mj„ lay reader '“n'"! ‘"‘“''“‘I 

however, by Malm No God.” 

«" "latcrary c ,1; » isKor, 

Dny’s article on " s Blmar 

■""“o" 0,0 t„.„ “‘’‘■‘■Is of classical 

“-I 1» n.cm:m.d:'°'“ “"‘"'’"‘’‘■■"s that 
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INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL PROBLEM 
India’s constitutional status baa become 


a much discnsoed subject both in England 
and in India since the publication of the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee’s Report on 
Indian Constitutional Reform Mr Tripnran 
Cbakrararti, writing m the August Number 
of the Calcutta neiteic, clarifies the tacts 


connected with this question. He sa>s that 
India under the Morlcj Mmto Constitu 
tion of 1009 remained absoluteS) in tlie 
position of tutelage and the Mor)e> Mmto 
reforms, merely tried, as the authors of 
the Montagu Chelmsfoi'd Report haae 
pointed out. to blend the principle of 
autocracy denied from Moghul Emperors 
\ntb the principle of constitutionalism 
denied from the British Crown and 
Parliament. The sjstcm of Goiernmcnt 
was (rankl) a constitutional autocrac> 
and it became all the more intelligible in 
'*®w ofLord Morlej's disclaimer "If it 
copld be said that this chapter of reforms 
led directly or indirectl} to the esUbbsh- 
. ment of a parliamentarj S) stem m Imba. 
L for ono, would have nothing at all to 
do with it.” 


One of the resnltsofthe outbreak of tbe 
Great War m 1914 was to speed up the 
political developments of many countnes in 
the world, and it speeded up enormously 
the political consciousness of India. 


India got a format acknowledgment of 
tier position in the Empire when Indian 
representatives for the first time were 
asked to be present at the Imperial “War 
Conference of 1917. The Indian Govern- 
ment being a subordinate branch of tbc 
onlish Government in England bad no 
repwsentation in the Colonial Conferences 
of 1887, 1897. 1002 and 1007, and Lord 
Secretary- of State for India, 
teai^ only on certain occasions the 
nm Imperial Conference of 1911. The 
imperial War Conference of 1317, however. 

on the 16th April a very important 
institutional resolution which for the 
nrsl Ume recognised India as an import- 
ant portion of the Imperial CommonwesUtb 
anog the right to an adequate tom® id 
I reign policy and in foreign relations. 


The writer goes on to quote the pledges 
and promises made by the members of the 
Royal House and also by statesmen at the 
helm He concludes th.at the future consti- 
tutional status of India is capable of legal 
definition like tbe constitutional status of 
the Irish Free State. 


By saying that we do not attempt 
to impose upon future India the 
constitutional status of the Irish Free 
State tn 1921 “put into cold storage”. 
The constitutional status of a Dominion to 
which India would aspire would be the 
most current and up to date status of that 
Dominion An important declaration 
regarding the constitutional status of India 
was embodied m the Nehru Committee 
^liortand was appiovedby tbe All Parties 
(invention sitting in Calcutta in Decern- 
ber. 1028 The British Parhanient might 
pftsily. therefore, satisfy the legitimate 
demand of the Indian Nation by 
incorporating such a declaration in a 
preamble to the present Bill. 


INDIAN BANK. LIMITED 

(ESTiBLlSBED 1007) 

HeadOgice —Madras {North Beach Road) 

Bra^Acs — Allpppey. Bangaloie. Cochin 
Coimbatore, Colombo. G n n t a r’ 
Jaffna, Madura and Tuticonn. 

Local OSice* in ifadras ; — Esplanade 
Mambalam! 

® ‘.SSoWS'''"- 

ABlhotlMd CcpIUl ^ 

Saliitrlbtd CipIlBl 
Pkid np Caplul 

Bexrv* FsBd 
Co«(liire«t Fand 

Dinj..j E,. r„j ... , 

Tor rule, ot be,™., unj ^tbL 

">• s 

S. OURUSWAHI PIULAI. 

Secretary. 


is.00,000 

2,25,543-11-4. 
1,80,000 
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HISTORY OP PARLIAMENT 
Wnliug About the hUloi\ of P.uliament 
bincc ilh iocoDtion, Col the Rt Hon. Josiali 
C. Wcilgwood observes lu the yagcs of the 
August issue of tlio Foi/nj'a/iffj/ that ns tbo 
judges have fianicd our law, as ecclesiastics 
have moulded our church, so those who 
wcio in Parhawent imvde our democmej'. A 
Tieasurj- Mmulo of March 22nd, 1029, set up 
a Coiiimitteo to icport on the inateriala 
available for a lecord of the jjeisonnel and 
politicb of the House of Commons from 1204 
to lb32. “It would ho difiicult," said the 
Committee, “to ovaggprate the usefulness 
of a record of Members of Parliament foi the 
history ot our onuiitrv ' , and the> thought 
tho cost of preparation might he 
190,000 ot t-10.000 if, as Ihcj iioped, the 
pto-Union PatUaments of ScotbvuJ and 
Inland were included. 

Tho next thteo icara were spent id 
coUecUtig tins funds for the icscarch nod 
lotrjingto get the flr^t period or volume 
ready for publication. Tlio Treasury have 
now com>cnled to undcrt-iko the costs of 
publication in the rcasonablo hoi>e that 
Ihero may ho » jirofit. 

"Tho prCbtifio of Parliament itself," sajs 
Sir Josi.ili, "is a thing to bo c-aied for 
at a time when Purlumcnts. less, esUhlibbed 
and less lillinK, arc Ix’iiig broken in other 
countries." r.\nd by giring the members 
a sense of their rommunity in a himous 
iohentacce, the writer rvmatks th.at wo do 
much to restore both tl»c dignity of their 
servieo and the ivspoct in wbkb they 
should l>o held. 

!t became, however, increasingly cleat 
that no mere lives of tho commoners 
was enough, especially for modujTal times. 
tVliat was wanted was a hUtory of our 
Parliamcat right down to the coUapso of 
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foreign Parliaments, and of all the 
elements that w ent to niako np Parlianvcut. 
"What bad to bo studied was the relation 
betvvcMin Parliament and Government as 
well as that between Parliament and 
people. Our democracy Is now- the 
balancing result of endless intevaotiona and 
commumiigs between Parliament and 
Evccutive, between liberty and ofRcialisni^ 
between anarchy and order, between two 
ever opposing principles. It waa for such 
a history that the money was raiso^, 
chiefly from and by those who have 
themselves been part of tho Jiving 
institution. 


INDIA IN PERIODICALS 

Tm: Indian Khdruation rnosr Idea to 
Rrautt. IJy Pjof. Niiinal K. Mazumdar* 
iTbo Modern Student, Juno 1035.] 

IxMiD SiNn,v'8 Cahehr and BwTJBn Indian 
POLICT. By ‘‘An Indian Journalist”. 
(The Hindusthan Review, August 1935.] 
The State and Aontcnr.TURR in India. 
By M. Aloysius. [Tho New Review, 
September 1035.] 

Indian Nationamst PaopAOAND.A Adboad. 
By B. P. Ti. Bcdi. [Contemporary India, 
September 10.35.] 

Indian CtvnuBmoN. By Swami Atula- 
nanda. [Vedanta Kesari, September 1DS5.] 
SocioDOfjicAh Arrr.oAcijr.8 to Vedjc Cdd* 

TUBE. By Prof. Benoy Kumar Barkar, 
[Tbo PrabuddhaBlmrata. September 1935 ,] 
IKDIAS WOME.N Abboad. By Sas.adhar 
Biuba. [Modern Reriew, ScptcmlKT 1935.] 
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NEWS -i DEPARTMENTAL ^ NOTES 

Questions of Importance 


I.ABODR’S AIM IN INDIA 
The Rt. Hon. Wedgwood Benn writes 
. " liabour'a aim in India is twofold 
political and economic. First to open tbe 
road to the same independent self govern 
ment as exists m the Dominions . secHiDd. 
to band over the present Bntish control, not 
to the mterestSi but to the Peoples of India. 

India's political and economio needs are 
the yardstick with which to measure the 
value of the new Act. 

On the political side its obiioas we.\Vness 
la that it commands oo popular Indian 
support. 

On the coonomio side tho Act aims at 
forhOing existing interests and denies to the 
Indian people the constitutional me.ans of 
winning economic emancipation. 

Those who believe in firmness should 
stadr the respective histones of the South 
African Union and the Irish Free State and 
consider the present relations ol each to 
Great BnLun- 

In the one case, bold action was taken in 
lOOC in the face of the bitter opposition of 
the Torj Port j . In the other, half a century 
was wasted in a fotile struggle with the 
House of Lords." 

ITALLtN AGGRESSION 
It IS monstrous that Afaj ssinuins shall be 
killed b> aeroplane bomba in order that 
iLalian immigrants maj cultivate Ihcirland 
and Italian factories in.i} secure their 
niinerala."--CAurc/i Tunes. 

19 


HARIJANS AND PRIMARY ELECTIONS 
Mr. G. A, Gaval, M.L.C. (Depressed Classes) 
had ao interview recenth with Mr. Gandhi 
at VTardha, when he explained the inteipre- 
tation of the Poona Pact and the view taken 
b} the members of the C. P. Delimitation 
Committee on the question of primary 
elections. Mr. Gandhi has now written to 
Mr Gaval elucidating the point beyond donbt 
as follows 

I have gone tbrongh the interesting 
document left by joa with mo. This is 
m) opinion 

All rules must be interpreted so as to 
advance thoir purpose, in this case, the 
interests of the Havijans. Therefore 
election of four is not obhgatorj-, but if 
there ore more than four candidates, four 
have to be elected by the college. With- 
drawals are certain]}- permissible at any 
sUge. An} candidate of the Hanjan class 
has the right of becoming a candidate for 
the general election. If the electoral 
collego 18 considered a burden. Harijans 
can any day b> practically unanimous 
asreement forego the privilege. Such a 
provision is made in the Pact itself. 


PROTECT THE HARIJANS 
‘ The whole social structure must crumble 
to pie<^ If the so coiled higher classes do 
not wali^ the obvious duty of abolishing the 
evU custom of considering any class of 
lower than themselves. But 
while tut oon^ommation is being reached’. 
It 1* the duty of the authorities and the 
raformccs to do everj-thmg in their power to 
protect the Harijans against an} cruel 

trealroent,”— M. A. Gandiu, ^ ‘ 
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TUB SPIRIT OF GENEVA 
“IwUlinow to bring to the Council tho 
as^siirance that Uia Majesty’s Government 
will do everitbmK in their i>owcr to 
ft^stiro a iieacefnl settlement In these 
rost-vor jears. nations have striven 
Jaboiiously and siricerolj and with a 
measure of suetesa to create a new inter 
national env. wbiih shall sjuio mankind the 
scourKo ol war. becniiH* tin'j have luirnt 
lit long list the bitter lesson that war w n 
tonstant oneiiiy of progresJ That is why 
they pledged themRohes in the Part of Paiib 
to renoonce m at ns an inst) nment of national 
policy. U was for the»e Mine leisona that 
mcuibcrs of the League had proiionsK 
rtpreinhed tlu'ir deli nniiuition and gave 
form to their conuclion in the Articles of 
tho Eoienanl. The invhinory of the new 
order U liero at Genes n If its spirit iw here 
also, we i.vnnot fall.” - .Inthomt I'deu 

ACCEPTANCE OF OFFICE 
*' Caiincil cnfr> idt*< llie hvn on wteplnnce 
of otllce IS hko ftoiirifihinR tho ecahbard 
willioiit drawing the sword. With tho Uin. 
Coundl entry will Ix-iome somowliftt of a 
shxlow. It will lack siibsUnce and rnihty . 
nor do 1 Ihink that we will Iw nhlc to 
wnnk the Constitution h> nulhmg more 
po-itive ih.sn sitting light in pcrinAnrnl 
opiiosillon.” — Mr. C, Jl. /?<'/</</. 


PRESS— THE CHAMPION OP SWARAJ 
“Tho Indian press has alwajs been, and 
I am confident will over be, a staunch and 
unfailing champion of Swaraj for tho 
Motherland held too long in subjection. In 
this struggle, tho press has always to ho 
in the firing hno and to oapose itself to 
nbksfrocw which public men who are not 
}omm,ili6ts are at least paitially immune. 
The ribk Uio Indian press has choor/ully 
biirne during all tho jears of its existence, 
and I am sure I can speak for all and every 
Olio of my fellow jouin.ilists, that lb will be 
not U'&» ready m tho future to do it« duty 
nmitfully by the country, let the coat lie 
what Umov.” — Afi. C. y. C/iWiaviani. 

WIIAT THE LEAGUE STANDS FOR 
"Tlicroisno of merely finding fault 
with tho T/('(iguo of Nations. It stands for 
an ideal that thcio should bo no exploitation 
of races, natioua or sexes. It stands for 
politu-al ftccdom, social cciuality, oconoinio 
jufctke and freedom of raced. If public 
opinion hi iu«8 about right Governments— 
GovernmeiiU which really represent tho 
higher wind and con>>ciencc of tho people, 
only then would it he pQi>\Uilc to incori»orate 
the Ix^gue idwtU into tho socUl lifo of 
the woild.”— .Sir S, Jtutlhiikritihtuiu. 

h NATION IN THE MAKING 


msiiors EXIIOUTATION 
“The frevWt ini'wy of i»ibs.vtion U 
the m in. A nal.cn van never 

n'gislcr nn.v progrrxji if it» c.tiirn* arc not 
irabaeJ wilh the spirit of ^mce. If all 
lnJ-viv*wfre filh'dwiib tb« iJ«m of •ervioj; 
an.l htlpiiig Ihfir wessliWurv, then th're 
is nothira on earth whhh tAn precent 
her from gro’xiag icto on" of the grrwtcet 
nvliODS of the tforld."— iiuAcp iFfllifi'. 


The fututo of Indian politics will largely 
dttxntl upon the future of nationaliKm. 
Hitavull in.viiily depend upon lIindu>Muxlim 
rcl.-»t<otis. With tho growth of <<ducation 
and under prvsvijre of {lolitical and economics 
wpm.cvoD, tbofeo reiavions are liound to 
tmiixitc. Tho cnlUiral and aoeLU contact 
Vtwefii edotaUJ Ilindu# and Mubliins U 
crowing and will aUo grow. Tlieeoii6ciouhne»>» 
of being a Hindu or a Mahomedaa is lieiiig 
wuhrM-rgi-d in the i-on»a:jou* nh-a that everj ono 
hUoog* to the cation.”— dfr. M. Munthi. 
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6. E. THE VICBROT'S ADDRESS 
His Excellency the Viceroy aJdressed the 
Central Legislatiiro on the 16th September. 
Ilia Excellency welcomed the New Cons* 
litiition as * a great attempt to unite 
Indian India and British India under a single 
Goi eminent. He further advised the people 
to take to constitutional methods and work 
the refotms in a spirit of ncconimodation and 
willingness. 

The Viceroy deplored the communal 
strifes and characterised them as n shadow 
of evil i>oi tent Inch should bo dispcllcHl 

government of INDIA COMMITTEE 
Tho Goicnimeat of India with the 
npl'roMil of tho Socrctar> of SUle 
bale (decided to npjioint a Coiiimittco to 
cviimiQD certain iiuestions connectol wiih 
tbo sjbteto of obtainiQg olScers for princiiMil 
posts in, and tbe proceduie of. the 
Goicrnmcnt of India Secretariat. |iar(icularl> 
■Q the light of the conditions which will 
exist after the introduction of Oovernment 
of Indu Act. 19d3. 

The t<crsonncl of tho Couimitteo is as 
follows. Sir Henry Wheeler. Chairman. 
Sir C. r. Raniasnwiny Ai)ar and Sir James 
Rae. members . and Mr. C. M. Trucdi. I.C.S.. 
Secretarj. 

emergency POWERS ACT 

Repljing to a questian in the Bengal 
I^'gisl.itive Council, on August 26, the Home 
Member laid on tho tiblo of the House 
* sUtemont which showed that eccorilies 
under tho Induin Pre-.i> Emorgcnc} Powers 
Act, loot, hod ln-en demanded from 82 
newsjvipcrs. I'criodie.ils and printing presses 
of which It deiiosited securities amounting to 
Rs. tS.KW. So far mx papers forfeited their 
^utitx arnonm* acgregiting to Rs. l.sOO. 


INDIA AND THE LEAGUE 
The conduct of tbe Le.'iguc of Nations in 
legaid to the Abjssinian dispute with Italy 
is being watched with considerable interest 
in India. Theie is a feeling that bejond 
pa) mg her share which is deemed cxcessho 
cnoDgb, India is not sharing tho benefits of 
association with an International bodj like 
the League. H. H. The Aga Kha n g.no 
expicssion to this feeling at the recent 
mooting of the League Assembly. 
Ills Highness declared that Indian criticism 
of the League w.as giowing. 

India was tioubicd by the League's lack 
of uniicrsalit) and tbe tmy representation 
of Indians. Shew. is troubled by tho great 
attention which the League devoted to 
purcl) Curopc.vn interests and troubled by 
tbe mngDitiidc of her contribution which is 
Lirger than Ibat of any non permanent 
member of (bo Council— iLstarbingly large— 
which contruslcd with tbe poierty of so 
man) of her millions. 


Sir COWASJI'S WARNING 
The human element is going to play tho 
greatest part in tho future Constitution of 
India." observed Sir Cowasji Jehangir, 
Deputy Loader of tho Independent Part), at 
a recent Reception m Glasgow- to delegates of 
o\crse.is legislatures of tho British Empire. 
Ho frankl) told his hearers that no one in 
India IS satisfied with the New Constitution 
“ a Constitution that does not gne us 
freedom, does not givo ns hberty to decide 
our own destiny". It will require supermen 
to look after tho future Constitution, and ho 
warned them "that one mistake, one 
indiscretion will meet with dis.-u.ler”. The 
British people aro said to be c.autious “but 
too much caution t-an bnng as much 
disaster as too much rcckles.,noss 


Let not Ibose terrible words be 
again on the wall— too late 


written 
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Educational 


INDIAN STUDENTS ADUOAD 


Tha Vicc-CliaDcellori. of almost all the 
Universities iu India have given their 
oi'inion oil Dr. Thonm Qj ale's report on 
Indian StudenU Abroad Dr. Qjale m 
his repoit in.ulo out a strong caso for 
rcstrietiug the number of student, going 
abroid for liigher studios fiom ludLi and 
uigtHl that the Univorhitaa should nialie 
•t u point to explore the possibilities 
of lmding employment for the foieign 
rcluriK-d fctudints. 

Tb, co„„.„.a, of ofooion „ of tl,o mo„ 
tl-t f..lool. .Uoola „„ „ 

.l«rm,mo.,oa ,o 
I iil.lr. o «bro,ol to, 

. of „to>o „,o™b« ,nlcll.s,,,oo 00,1 

ll..ono,.l 

w>« 111' 11,0, 

lorngn liuK‘.ius iiitaclu..,! to iLo L•nlv.^. . 

to husiucbit. * 


WOllLI) KUUCATIO.N COSORKSS 
0 . .elo. 

iw.L.ic. r 

Iia ... tl .« CO ' I .,, 5UI „, Frlo ,^ r 

Jn-uioo, 0.0. o.lo.o?oTo;„w"^^^ 

The Cfini'rt^.s iv.i« ib,. .v. 

H sncbion . M^l 

Fedfratioa cf K<’u(Alion \ ^oilJ 

Fed, ..t.on of Teacher.- 


EDUCATION And RURAL DPtlJ'T 

Mr. G. A. Natesan, presiding over a meeting 
of the History and Economics Association of 
the Madras Presidency College .addressed by 
Sir A. P. Patro. observed that some of the 
difficulties confioDting rural development had. 
been brought about by the people themselves. 

The present system of university education 
had. to homo extent, added to the trouble. 
Most of the young men loceiving university 
i-ducation had come from tlio villages and 
they went hack (o the villages vv itli exagger- 
atod ideas and opinions. Their old lifo of 
himplicilv had disappeared and they were liot 
«hlo to adapt Ibeinselves to the ruial 
coudilions Unless theyiefoimcdthemselvea 
m these* in.ilUus, educated youths could 
not Bncicbhfully tackle ruial piobloniB.' 


inoriruXE 

l^'nf«.un, „ l,„i, 

0<c"lc,.t. t,.„ Uu„<i,.Mty of a,™„.i i„ 
V ° '“'""■"K'S tl.o Ollcili,,,! of „ oovf 

TIk. H-ooI,,!,, „Wly „dl 

'r“' “’“‘'“'i""- "n.IiU 
mill scicutific divibions. ih rai.idlv 

r " "«>■ '* 
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Legdl 


CRIMINAL Law Amendment bill 

As might be expected, the Lcgislatixe 
Assembly threw out the motion for the c^n- 
sideiation of the Criminal Lai\ Amendment 
Bill by 71 X cites against Cl. The Piesident'a 
announcement caused quite an excitement 
in the Ilouse. For the long drawn out 
debate had kept the members on tenteihooks. 
Roth the Law Member and the Home 
Member made powerful spcccbca in defence 
of the Bill, while Mr Bulabhai Destxis 
trenchant arguments against the ine.rsiirc 
and his vmdication of the Indian Press 
carried the day. Mr Bulabhai cbamileribcd 
the Bill. "as ahjpocntical attempt to clothe 
aatocr,icy with pretences ". The House was 
^itb him and expressed its mind une<iuivo 
call) agninbj COiotcs to 07 when the Bill 
came back ns recommended by the Vicoio> 

As wo go to piess, the ViceiO) has 
ccrliflcd the Bill and sent it to the Council 
.of State where it wilt doubtless be adopted 

THE TAGORE LAW LECTURE 
Sir C. P. Riim.aswanii A)cr has been 
inxited by the Unixcrsity of Calcutta to 
delixcr Ibc Tagore L.»w Lcctuie for 1030 
on Law and practice lelatiog to Indian 
States" instead of " History and tunilioos 
of supreme courts" as originally decided 
uiion. 

The Tagore Law Lecture for 1980 will 
commence in .kugust next. 

BOMBAY L.\BOUR LEADERS 
The Bombay High Court h.as dismissed the 
Coxernmenfs appeal against the Chief 
Presidency Magistrate's aoiuitUl of eight 
labour lenders- .Uwe. Karmxk. Miss Mamben 
Kara. Rnndixe. AWul Majid. Joglekar. 
h'unhkar and MahasUankar of an offence 
uader the Trades Deputes Act of 1029. 


SECURITY UNDER THE PRESS ACT 
Mr K S.mthanam, keeper of tho//«ita» 
Express, .ind Mr. S. V. Swami, publisher of 
the Dhnutinant, on whom notices were 
serxed by the Madras Gorernment requiring 
tbeni, under the Press Emergency Act, to 
deposit ft sum of Rs. 2,000 each, deposited 
the amount required on 31st August, in the 
Couit of the Chief Pre'sidency Magistrate, 
Egmore, Madras. The notices were issued 
under Section 7 (8) of tho Indian Press 
(Emergency Poxiers) Act. 


Mn. MASANI'S PASSPORT 
The MftRtuis of Zetland hag renioxod all 
obslucics in tho way of Mr MiiMni's traxel 
in Eumiicao countries and that ho is now in 
Russia on a four weeks' tour. This is not 
the first Umo that Ur. Masani is studying 
Soxict Russia and tho present xisit will 
furnish him an opportunity to coinpiro the 
progress of events in that country since his 
last visit. 


CHILDREN’S PUNISHMENT IN 
BOMBAY 

The object of the Bill introduced in tho 
BomUxy Lcgislatixo Council last month to 
aoicnil the Bombay Children’s Act of 1931 u) 
to prohibit tho publication in newspapers of 
accounts of offences by children and young 
persons. Such publication is considered 
against Ihowelfare of the children or young 
iwrsons concerned and is likely to do 
permanent injury’ to them. 


MU3. DHARAMSHILA LALL 
Mrs. Dharamshila fjoll. who w the first 
Hindu woman to be called to the English Bar 
.. .d.a8hUrot Sir. K. P. ’ 

St. pro,.*, 
eJncatioo in ancient India. 
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Insurance 


INSURANCE NOT AN KXPENSB BUT 
AN ECONOMY 

Banking anil Inbumnce, obscrv cd Mr. Atunt 
I>al Ojali in a recent speech al the Field 
Workers' Confcicnce at Calcutta, are the 
two mobt important departmenta of national 
economy that ha\o icvolutioniscd the trade, 
commeico. and industry of all countrica 
To envisage modern civili/ation without 
insurance is impossible .as in its absence, none 
perhaps could have been able to contcmpbitc 
undcitaking mainmolli industrial actmtios. 
the deielopmcnt of laige scale business 
and all other entcrpiises. It would be no 
cxaggeiution to eay that insurance by now 
has become an integral part of the 
commercial and social life of all countiics 
and more so of our country where we aie 
in gieat^r need of help in all spheres of life. 

Insurance has considerably reduced much 
of the Unancial bazaid in tiade, commerce 
and industry and as such baa beat chiclly 
’nstrumonlal in bunging down the prices 
of commodities that would ntherwiso have 
been homo bj the consumers. Sir Josiah 
Stamp was pcifoclly coirect when he dellncd 
insuiancc as ' the transfer of iisk-takiiig 
and unceiUnnty bearing fiom the fteld of 
mteiest to that of pioduclion of cost*. 
It will, thcirforo, bo cMdont and le.iliM'd 
that insurnneo is not an expense but 
an economy,” 


INSURANCE COURSE IN MYSORE 
At tho recent Academic Council meeting 
wbieli w.as held at Mysore, a icsobiUoo winch 
h.vd been brought nt llio last meeting to 
include Actuiuy .md Insurancu m the 
Unhersity Curiicula for thobo giaduates 
who wanted to btudy these subject.^ was 
passed by a largo majority. 


DETENUS’ INSUILkNCli 

Qaestions on Goiernincnt'u iiolicj* 
rcgaidiug pnyment of detenus’ insurance 
prcimums were asked in tho Bengal 
Tjegislaiivc Council recently. 

Tho Hon. Mr. R, N. Reid explained that 
Govcronicnt pay the ptemiums in thoso cases 
in which it appears that detention has 
deprued the detenus of soutccs of income 
on which they relied to pay ujj their 
premiums, and thero are no other sources 
fiom which they urn continue tho policies. 
Premiums paid on policies which have been 
taken out shortly befoic detention aio 
refunded In other cases, the premiums 
arc t>aid until the policies acijuiro surrender 
andpait jiaid up values, 

The pnnciple followed is that while 
Government should take such action as is 
rc,tt,on,ihlc to prevent dnmago 'that would 
otbci wise occur by non-payment of premiums, 
they are not justified in utilising public 
icvcuuos to incicaso the value of the 
detenu’s c'statc. Government soo no reason 
to chungo this policy. 


death 

Acincin,. propiictor io Ynrmoulh is s, 

n tT ■' ■“'li 

lintish oilico msurine tho audienoo agai. 
felh a, a diiect rcsolt ot csocssi 
haghter. TLo insurant company I 

.^ortalon l„ paj £,oo n.„ 

■ ’ " 25.000 mombor. „[ t 

mid onco ., 1.0 mot a.th a h,|,,.io„s dc„ 

“a. .u “coi 

twwr 

. London cinoma. ’ 
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MANAGING AGENCY SYSTEM 


Dr. P. S. Lolanathan. officiating Pi-ofes»or 
of Economics in the Matiras Um\ersitj. 
discussing the lutluence of the managing 
agency 8} stem on tho structure of indostrj 
in India in the series of four lectures lie 
dehiered at the Senate House said that the 
structure of Indian industrial organisation 
had been greatly influenced bj the operation 
of the managing agcnc) sjstem, and that 
irould be foolish to ignore its beneficent 
influeneea in any discussion of the futun'of 
the managing agency s>steni. 

Its significant feature came out not uheo 
a managing agency firm managed onl> one 
industrial compaii) hut uheo a number of 
concerns cither in tho same or allied indus 
tries ncre controlled and managed In one 
and tho samo managing agenc) firin Then 
arose cectnla importAnt economies of co 
ordination and integration irhieh would 
ho lost if the managing Agcnc> system 
was allowed to go. 

SUGAR INDUSTRY 

More than a hundred represonlAlives of 
>arious Sugar Mills in India attended the 
meeting of tho Indian Sugar Mills’ Associa 
tiOQ in Delhi last month. In the course of 
hia presidential address, Mr. B. M. Birla 
observed : 

As long as conditions exist under which 
sugar can be imported in a large Imrt of 
India at rates loner than the rate at the 
Rntish Indian Ports, foreign sugar will have 
a Unique wcai>oa in her armoury for com- 
petition with tho Indian induslr}. 1 urae, 
therefore, that tlie Government of India 
should at once investigate into the matUr 
and adjust their fiscal arrangements with 
these mantimo States.” 


INDIAN STEEL 

“India c-m now buy two of the most 
important kinds of steel which it needs, 
namely gahnnised sheets and rails at pre- 
war prices and it now obtains greater part 
or the whole of its requirements from 
Indian sources. This fact shows that the 
benefits of protection are by no means 
confined to the industr), but are now 
accruing to the country said Sir N. B. 
Saklatvata, Chairman, presiding over the 
Last annual genera] meeting of tho sharo- 
holders of the Tata lion and Steel Company. 


BENGAL SWADESHI PURCHASE 
A preference m price subject to the limit of 
S per cent would bo shown to n^iclca 
produced ID Bengal or nltcrnately elsewhere 
in Indi.* in the Stores purchase hj the 
Government of Bengal. The policy of the 
Bengal Government underlying the Stores 
Rules would be to encourage industries of 
the country to tho utmost oxtent consistent 
with economy and cflicicncy. 

THE SPECIAL TARIFF BOARD 
The Government of India have appointed 
a spocml Tariff Board consisting of Sir 
Alexander Murray (President), ilr. Fail 
Ibrahim Rnhimtoola and Dewan Bahadur 
A- Raniaswami Mndahyar (Members) to hold 
an inquiry with a view to finding 
out the extent of protection required by 
the Indian Cotton Textile Induary against 
British ^Innufocturers. 


liNuuaiiHAli DISPUTES 
Twenty seven industrial disputes occurred 
in British India during the quarter ending 
June* 80, namely, Assam G. Bengal 7 
Bombay C. Madras t, and one each !n 
Burma, the Central Provinces ? 

and the Cnited ProvilK^’ 
number of daj-s lost were 210l9g^n 

workers. ■‘‘O.GIS involving 
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Women’s Page 


.WOM^lN MEMBERS FOR B0MBA7 

“It J3 a .mattor of great regret that there 

IB no vionwii nicinbcr on the Domb.ij 
Legislative Council, anil it is caually 
regretted that at picsent an adciiuate number 
of women are not on the electoral roll It 
IS, thcieforc. not possiblo to compel members 
of the Council to consider tbeir interests 
in matters of special conccin to the women 
as a class,” saje a petition signed bv over 
1,000 women of Bombay forwarded to lUo 
President and Members of the Legislative 
Council, protesting against the Bill to amend 
the law of adoption. 

Tho petition continues *' Even the best 
intcntiOQOd kgislatuie in tbo world cannot 
reflect tho women's viewpoint unless women 
ace actually mcmbeis of that legislature. 

It U cROftt unfvwc to say that a nwidn 
widow will misuse her tight of adoption or 
that designing persons will mislead ber into 
adoption. This can be said of orcry right 
either of men or women. Wo find so many 
men misusing their property freedom or 
liberty but nobody thinks of depriving 
tbcm of these rights.” 

LATE Mias JANE ADDAM8 
Miss Jane Addama, world famous social 
welfare worher and peace advocate, died 
on May 2lBt, at Chicago. 

bliss Addams has boon called ’* tbo gro-atest ♦ 
woman in tho world ”, tho mother of 
social servico”, *' tho grcatcRt woman 
internationalist” and tbo ” first citizen of 
Chicago ”. With her idealism, serene, 
unafraid militant w.is always paramount. 
Devoted to tho causo of social andpoUlicol 
cetocin, to tUo betterment of tho economic 
condition of the masses, to world peace and 
to intcmalioualism. Miss Addams’s influenco 
was world-wide. She was, perhaps, the 
world's best known and best loved woman. 


nOUSEMOLD WORK FOR WOilEN 
“In bpiU* of all her efforts to prove herself 
man's critial, tho woman is still tbo weaker 
sex," is the assertion mado by Dr. N. 
Tatteisall. of Leeds, at tbo Annual Congress 
of Oio Rojal Institute of Public IlcaUb. 

“Women may swim tbo Channel and fly 
to Australia, but their ph>8ic.al mako-up is 
such tlrnt they c.aiiQot stand tho stnain and 
8hc!.B of industrial life as well as men can." 

He la of opinion that housework is tho best 
avocation for theui. 

Miss KARENA KANA OEPTA 
For tho first tinio a lady has been 
appointed Lecturer in tho Dacca University 
in tbo Department of History. 

She IS Miss Karuniv Kann Qupta, who 
stood first in nW Iho csaTninniiona from 
Matriculation to M. A. Sho is tho daughter 
of Mr Upendra Nath Qupta, who is also 
a lecturer of the same University. 

THE MODERN OIRL 
Mr. Llovd Oooigo prefers tho modern girl 
aodtUo education which makes her what 
sbo is. Recalling lliat tho school was founded 
just at the time when the prim and grim 
Victorian cia was coming to an end, ho 
continued, * tbo old academies for j'oung 
ladies— they were not girls in those days— 
at best were an exponsivo joke, and at their 
worst they were an atrocity”. 

MARRIED WOMEN-TEACHERS 

The Loudon County Council by 70 votes 
to 37 approved of tho removal of tho ban 
imposed on women teachers and doctors 
being nllDw'cd to continue in tbo servico of 
the Council after their marriage. 

Tho order has been in forco since 1923 
with exceptions in the case of certain 
rcsidcntbal appointments. 
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■WOEKISO OF THE PRES3 \CT 
In the Logislattre Asscmbb, Seth GoMnd 
Daa asked, on September 4, tv o short notice 
questions ton Inch Sir Henrj Craik, Home 
Member, replied b> placing on the table of 
tho House detailed statements showing that 
during the jeai 1035, action was taken 
against 72 newspapers and the total amount 
of securities deposited was Rs 25,950 

In the Madras Preaidenci secant^ w'as 
demanded of nine papers, of whom onij one 
deposited sccurit] and the others did not. 
with the result that seicn ceased pnhhcation 
&nd m the case of one. the decl.aration 
becamo \oid. 

In the Bombay Presidencv, 31 paiiers were 
asked to deposit secutUj dimng 1935 Of 
these 12 deposited it. and 19 did not Of 
these 4 were p-ipcrs which couhl not be 
started tor failure to make the deposit 
In Bengal, four papers were asked to deposit 
security and all toiled to do so. 

In the United Provinces, three papers were 
affected and all of them ccivscd publication 
for fiulare to deposit sceunt) 

In the Punjab, 12 newspapers were asked 
tn deposit security, of whom four deposited 
Of thc^ the sceurit) of one was 
forfeited. As tor the remaining eight, two 
«ased publication and tho others were 
not published. 

In Burma, two papers deposited secuntj 
and two did not. while onl) paper in Bihar 
*wd Orisaa colled upon to deposit seennt) 
during 1913 cc.osed publication. 

In Delhi, action was taken against eight 
papers, of which two deposited seennty and 
two have ceased pubhcntiou. 

DIPLOilV COURSE IS JOCRStU&M 
The Sj-ndic.ate of the Madras Universit), 
who is now considering the question of the 
institution of a degree or Diploma Coarse m 
journalism, ha® appointed n Committee for 
the purpose and the Utter have decided to 
co-opt the following mcmU'rs- 

Messrs. O. .V. Katcsan, K. Srinivasan. 
*• S. lUinaswami S-i-tn. G. A. Johnson, 
^ A. nR>les. A. Ikuniswami Mndaliaraoil 
T. A. V. Nathan. 

N 



COXGBE33 P.VBLIAMESTARYv BOARD' 

The Congress Parliamentary'' I^oard'which''. 
met on the 14tli Scptember'lUiirinftucMsly^ 
elected Mi Bhulabhni J. Desai, as' Pt^deHlT^ 
in the place of Dr. M. A. Ans.ari. The Board 
also elected as General Secretaries Pandit 
Govind B.allabb Pant and Mr. S. Satjamurti. 

The Board decided to co opt as members 
Chandhri Khalikuzzaman, Sardar Sardul 
Singh. Mr K M Jedhe, llr. Kripalani and 
a representative from the North-West 
Frontier Province 

A Sub Committee was also appointed to 
frame rules regarding the Board’s constitn- 
tion and other matters. 


THE LATE UR. D.IS GCPTA 
The death of Babu Basanta Kumar Das 
Gupta. New® Editor of ^dinner, remores n 
familiar figure from Bengali journalibRi. Ho 
wasool> 51 at hi» death, and he bod given 
the be«t icars of his life to the cause of 
jouinahsm in Bengal Dae Gupta joined tho 
litngaUt ns News Editor. Later, he took 
charge of the Dacca HtnUl and the Kew 
L'mjxre. When tho hitter changed bands, bo 
suffered the inevitable hardships, of OLjroca- 
nous profession until thg AiTiancfi c^me into 
being BisanU Babu’s put‘in_8haplag the v 
new daily and hia'' devotion'" to his work' 
are recalled with (o^ching iiathos’ by his *■ 
colleagues in ddtaace ’who-'bave <i>atd a 
generous tribute to his high character-and* 
steadfast loyalty. i j », .-v >, ^ 


A letter received by Mr. K. F. Nariman 
Mayor of Bomb.iy. from Snbhas Chandra 
Bo-e. who IS at present at Carlsbad. Czecho- 
slovakia. says that the late Mr. V. J. Patel 
former President of the Legislative Assembly! 
has lioqucathed Ibo bahince of his assets after 
the ihbposol of four gifts to Mr. Snbhas 
Chandra Bose for the political uphft of 
In^i and preferably, for publicity work on 
behalf of India a c-.insc in other countries, 
LCDWIO OX LLOTD GEOEGE 
If Lloyd George had been 

assassinated m December 1918, he would 
have gone down m history as one of the 
greatest men of our time." declares Emil 
■>' <1.0 
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MEDICAL 


HEALTH 


BRAIN BATIUNO 

Somo 10,000 doctoiR from tho 'Oniled 
Slates and Canada v,atcbed a film 
dcmonsliation of vfliat is de&etibed in 
popuUr lanftuagG iia a ‘shower-bath for tho 
brain a new method of treating soeh 
infections of tho brain and nervous ejstein 
os infantile paraljBis. St. Vitus's dance, 
sleeping sichness and some forma of 
meningitis. It showed how a sitnplo solution 
of common salt and watei is injected into a 
vein at tho ankle and then bow fluids that 
accumulato in the brain and spinal column 
nro drained oQ by mc.ins of a needle inserlod 
at the lower end of the •'pmc. The ‘ biam 
b.ath’ is faomething new, but of course it is 
imposbihlo to pass a Jeflnite opinion on it 
until a largo number of ooulroUcd c.asU8 
treated by this method have been obM!r>od 
by experts. 

BLOOD DONOliS 

M. Sivint'Ilo&e and^l Picrry, att.vehcd to 
tho Ooieinmcnt Colonial Uospilal, 
Pondicherry, havo been awarded eeitiflcatee 
of merit by the Ooieinor of Freneh fudia for 
allowing blomltobo transfused from tbcir 
IndtcA to those of two patients in the tio'pttal 
and thus saving ibo batters' lives. 

r. R. C. «. r-XAMlNtTION 
The Primary examination for Fellowship 
of Ilojal College of Smgeoag of Kngl.iml will 
bo bold at C.ilcull.i in December next. 
It U not intended b} tho College of Surgeons 
to bold Ibis examination m India every >«'nr. 
After tho cxauiiimtioii ia Deeembcr 19»5, it is 
prob.vblc that the next similar examination 
in India will bo held in 1037. 

VINCENT XIASsEY bClIOLAUSIllB 

It is announced that on the 
recommendation of the Vincent Massey 
ScUolat^lup Committee, Ilis Excellency the 
Viceroy has awarded tho Vincent Moascy 
Scholarship for 1033-10 ’.G to Dr. Miihaumiod 
Abdul llammeed Siddiiji, Profis^or of 
Anatomy, lung Ccroge's Mcdic.\l College, 
Lucknow, (or study .and rose itch vn an.riomy. 

COL. TUOKUCUN 

Colonel II- H. Thoebutn has been selected 
for appointment as Inspector General of 
Civil I!o«pit.ils and Prisons, N.-VT. 
Frontier Province in succession to Colonel 

C. I. llcktloy. 


A BALANCED DIETARY 
Sir W. Arbwtbnot in his book 


“ TJio 
useful 


New Health Guido” has given many i 
hints on the advantages of a balanced dietarj. 
To ensure the necessary alkalinity of ueiutli. 
ho sajs that an abundance of milk, ftm^ 
and Tcgelablos in relation to aoiuval licsu 
and cereals should figovo in the 'vol 
balanced dietary 

“Excesshc animal flesh-eating is tho 
next most common dietetic error. A great 
man) pcoplo have tho idea that meat is 
strengthening and that they cannot do a 
hnrd day's work unless they have had n largo 
ration of butcher's meat. Actually og68> 
uutk and cliccse are adc<iuate substitutes, 
and animal flesh is no more strengthening 
tlian these foodB. 

■■ Apart from dimiuisbing body alkalinity, 
excessive meat eating tends to increaso 
intestinal putrefaction and may lead to 
e«scre intostmal solf-poisoning. Extrenvo 
inodeiatioii in meat consumption should ho 
the rule. HeiiHby peisons freo from 
coobtipalioD may eat meat but once a day 
only, and with not infrequent omisbions.” 

PULSE AT Dirt'EHENT AOB8 
In some people, the pulse is much quicker 
than with others. Tho following tablo 
furniKhes thu average lalo of pulsations fvet 
minute at diiTcrent ages. The radial artery 
at Ibe wrist is best for counting tho pulse. 

Ago 5 years — 88 pulsations per minute. 

10 — 15 jeara — 78 pulsations per niinulc. 

„ 13~20 jears— 00 pulsations per minute. 

« 20 — 2.7 jears — GO pul&vtiona per minute. 

.. 25 — 30 jears — 71 pulsations per minute. 

«0 — 50 jears — 70 puls-ations per minute. 

ErPECTH OP HOT WATEB 

Two well known Specialists in iccent 
articles have eruphasised tho vital importance 
ol vtnler for assisting tho body to throw oil 
Olid tesvbt disease. 

To keep in good heiiUh every man and 
woman should, dnnk a Kla»H of hot water 
morniDg on rising. For those, however, 
who .iro troubled with sick headacho. 
biliousttKs, bad complexion, constipation, 
furn^ toRKue. liverishuess. or rheumatism 
should add a leaspoonfal of Umesiono 
Iibwphato to flush away from tho liver 
and bowels Ibo uric acid. 



CUHR^kV AND BANKING 


RAILWAYS 
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ADJUSTMENT OF TKOMN'CIAL FINANCES 


TDE SOUTH ISDUN RAILWAY 


Mr. K. E. Snohasan, of Ubo Indian Audit 
and Accounts Department Sei\ices>, has been 
plated on special duty v,ttli the Finnnco 
Department in connection ^Mth adjustments 
in the Pi-ovincinl Finances with jegard to 
Mhich a Committee will conic to India 
from England shoitly. No Indian >9 
expected to be associated with the Committee* 
It will be lecalted that Mr Nixon, 
Additional Secretary to the Department, bad 
aheadj mode an axtensne tour meeting the 
Proiincial Goiemmcnts .is a prehminarx 
settlement of financial adjustments between 
tho \arioua proiinccs aiising out of the 
separation and proposed Federation. 

REFORM OP BVNKINO 
Sir James Gngg. Finance Mcrabci with 
the Goicrnraont of India, met the Committee 
of the Indian Merchants' Chamber. Rombnx. 
on August 80, and discussed with them 
Msetul luiiiortADt 'lucstions. 

Mr. Manu Subedar. rresidcnt of the 
Chamber, urging the reform of the present 
B}«tem of Uinking, said it was disappointing 
that tho public demand for a D.iaking Act 
had not been met. 

Sir James Origg replied that the Banking 
Act was an integral p.krt of the amcDdnient 
of Compiin) L,iw The geoeml (juostiou 
Was lieiDg aitiicly pursued and the banking 
asi'ecta of the general question wero being 
twken up in conjunction with Ibe 
ncM-rae Ikink. 

THE RATIO QUESTION 
Repljing to Mr. Maun Subodar's rnticism 
of tho prc!,ent exchange ratio. Sir James 
Grigg obfcrved at the Indian Merchants ’ 
Chamber. Domba) : 

Lit me at once ai) that I will l>e no 
inirt) lo anj inonkepug about with the 
present ratio and I Kiy this bccau>e I am 
a "^rcant of Indi.a and for no other rea-on. 

U u in> sincere conxietiOD that the 
ofTect of lowering the ratio will be to leaxe 
agricultural prices where the> arc. or exen 
to lower them and to raise the prices of 
manuf.ictured articles. It would also make 
buih:et,\rT problem* in India, alreadj saffi- 
cientlj difbcult. quite insoluble." 


In repb to the criticisms of the “ETes- 
dioppcr''t)f the Indian Finance .about the 
S I. Railway travel, tho Agent of that 
Railway Las sent a reply to the critic thiough 
Mi. S. S Bajau. the well known advertising 
Oonsultoot of Bombay, who has a great 
deal to do with tho pubhcity section of tho 
Sooth Indian Railway. In the course of his 
reply, the Agent observes 

The fares on the South Indian Railway 
are not dispiopoitionately high compated 
with those on most other railways in India. 
Id fact, the first and second class faieson 
this railway arc cheaper than those on tho 
E I lUilway. . . . 

I would add that we arc always pleased to 
receive letters of criticism and it is my wish 
(botany difficulties that may bo experienced 
by the (ravelling public should bo brought to 
notice With this object lo view, we propose 
to i!>sue books to most of the important 
junction stations id which luissengers can 
record any suggestions they may wish 
to make 


EAST INDIAN RAILWAY 
Important developments are expected from 
(bo discussions (hat have been going for 
some time past between the authorities of the 
Epst Indian Railway and the Eastern Bengal 
Railway with regard to the project of tho 
anuilgiunation of tho two Rulways under a 
«nglo ndminibtration. Sir Guthrio Russel 
Oimini^oner of Railways, according to 
well informed circlob. is m favour of 
the scheme. 

FEDERAL ILAILWAY AUTHOHITy 

^ September 11 . Sir Maliomed 

^froltah Khan. Commerce Member, informed 
Mr. S. S.vljwmnrthi (Mndras Congress) that 

of"ndr:Sf'l:v.fLV‘rn‘'corT‘‘‘ 

with (he Federal lUiIway Aulhonty. 
if- d. 8. M. BY.’S PUBLICITV WORK 
The Madras and Southern Maharafi., 
^wB> are starting a campaign to advertise 
festival centres by issuing a ” 

p.unphIeU with attractive covers 
anajhe vernaculars. 


wnes of 
D English 



SCIENCE 


FILM WOULD 


ni 


EABTUQUAKE8 

A geological account of the Quetta 
earthquake, piepared bj Mr. W D. 'Wes.t of 
the Geological Survey of India, has just 
been published. 

Mr. West’s" leading of the earthquake is 
that it must have been caused by the 
slraio of a Lonsttant compression coming 
from the noithwcst and finally bieakiog 
oyer the wedge like promontorj of peninsular 
India, which extended up tovvnids Sibi beneath 
tho alluvial corciing and is acting as an 
obstacle to the free movement nf the 
mountain folds of Baluchistan 
Mr. West is, however, of the opinion that 
Central and South India aio a vci) old 
and stable area and free from the danger 
of an earthquake. There aie no active 
volcanoes in any part of the Indian Empire 
Tho correct way of anticipaliog further 
earthquakes and of mioiniisiDg their 
diusttous eliccts both in Baluchistan and 
elsewhere in India is to construct hnildings 
which Will withstand these scveie shocks 

INDIAN bCIEhCE ACADEUt 

The Rnlcr of Bhopal has given a donation 
of Rs. oOO to the Indian Acodeni} of Sciences 
as a token of the esteem in vihicb be 
bolds Sir C. V. Raman, President of the 
Aatdemy and in appreciation of the great 
services Sir C. V. Ikiinaii is rendering in the 
lause of scientific piogress m Indio. 

I IRE BELT BOUND TUB EAUTU 

The earth is cocircled by n vast belt 
of fiery furnace at least 1 000 degrees 
ecnligrade hot, the esislenco of which was 
hitherto unknown to science. This startling 
discoTer> has been announced in the 
current issue of Xntuit b) Professor 
E. V. Appleton, head plijsicnn of King’s 
College, fjondon. 

PRUK. VI. X. rv.VU\ 

The Ko)al Soci>.t> of Great llrilain was 
plc.iacd to sanction a ixsoarch grunt 
of £150 to Prof. M N. Saha of the AlKbab.vd 
Uqiv ersit> towards tho cost of his espcrimenta 
on tho Thermal Ionisation of Gases. 


T.ALKIE8 IN INDIA 

Writing about the Talkies in India m a 
iccent issue of the Illustiated India, Mr. 
A V Pandit obbcives that though the film 
industry is in its infancy m India, one is 
diSiippointed iit the results. The reason 
being that our t.alkies are dominated by 
stage craft and stage technique winch have 
to bediscaidcd b} producers vvho wish to 
perfect talkie pioductions. Theie is no 
proper tulance between the dialogues and 
the songs and in some cases the predomin- 
ance of songs mar tho beauty of the plot. 
So much so many good plais and novels 
aic spoiled and the vviitcr suggests that the 
evperts may do well to adopt a technique 
that will nng true and natural. The field is 
vast and allows much scope for talents. 
Fmtbermoie. it is a profession that has 
very little possibility of its being over- 
crowded. and people belonging to it can 
rightly claim to be instrumental In making 
this growing national industry a buccess. 


NATIONAL NEEDS AND CINEMA 
There was no deny mg the fact that Cinomn 
and ILidio had in these days bccomo most 
effective instruments of popular education 
and popular movements, observed Mr. K. P. 
Nariman. Mayor of Bombay, inaugurating 
the first show cf tthuuandhar, the maiden 
iucture of Adorsh CLitra Ltd. Ho added . 

Tho West has mode tremendous advance 
on the strength of Ihcbe two popular instru- 
lucnts la India, theio was greater need of 
such films to rouse people to useful national 
activities. Therefore, he said, that it is 
highly essential that Indians should take 
more and kiener interest in tho cinema 
industry m this country." 

ISTBlINATtONVL FILM E.TllIBmON 
Tho Motion Picture Society of Indi.a has 
sent two feature films : ‘Life is n SUgo’ 
by Debakt Bose Productions and released 
through J„j„ Pictures, and ’Amnt 
AlanUian produced by Prabhat Film Com- 
^ny for being screened at the luternational 
Cinematogmb Exliibilioii at Venice. 

Mr. P. Aroi-a. a member of the .Motion 
^luio Society of India, has been deputed 
to attend the 

Third luternational Exhibition of Cmeinato- 
Ki^hic Art to be held at Venice. ‘ 
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AUTOMOBILES 


AVIATIOW 


PETEOL PROM COAL 

TIiosq touotiios which have not discoceied 
deposits of petiolare at a disad\aiitape and 
ono can easily sec that the disadcantage will 
inercabo .is tifne rocs on. England is one of 
those counties, and jet she is a lacge user of 
motor ichicles. An inteicsting expeiimcnt 
has been going on fora >car now of trjing 
to extract motor fuel from coal. Englanil 
baa atiil a^aat supplj of first giadc coal, 
binte tho beginning of thib \c.ir the Impeiial 
Chemical IndubtiiOb hace produced 7,600,000 
gallons of pctiol, and up to the jm-hent Unie 
0,000,000 galloiibhaco been inaiUeied. The 
qualiti and batisfactiou fioni its ubc bcein to 
bo acceptable to coBbumers, and it is btAtcn] 
that no further blending or treatment is 
icjuirod for the fuel. 


ilANUPACTUBE OF AIR CRAFT 

tiuestioo in tho Assembly, Sir- 
D. 0. Mitchell did not admit that tho 
piogicSs of , 1 ' ration in India was mivlerially 
checked owing to the cost of 
imported acioplaocs. 

It was trno that tho cost of aeroplanes in 
India was higher than in the countries of 
origin, but tho market in India at picsent 
was so small that the cost of manufacturo in 
India would almost certainly be prohibitive, 
Manufacturo m India waa not at present 
pobsiblc and the only profiliible lino of 
enquiry was in connection with raw 
materuU. Investigation into tho sullabiUty 
of Indian timber for uso of aircraft was 
in progress. 

■ MAURICB WILSON 


It is stated that when this one firm is in 
full workiitg oulci, some l-'i million gallons of 
motor spinl van ho produced in a \»mi. giMng 
cinpl«>ii»cnt to about 2,000 nuneis and a 
great many otheib in allied industncs So 
that wo sec in this a new mdiibtrj being 
devviopctl winch will hoof gicat .iKsisUnco 
to tho motor business of Ihitain, to a (uilhct 
iibO of co,il and tiiuidcnUy provcdiug employ 
nent to a ki go number of people. This is 
,x Nc'iy inteusting de^clopmont. 

ni.KUY lOUD'ls LVTLbT 

Pi'ibislcol, though inuanlirmable. rumouiB 
arc in oivuktiou in Edgcwaler in Iho Slate 
of Now Jersey that bcciot tests arc being 
made with a tour cjlmilor dirwl engine for 
motor cars at the Foid F.ictorj. 

These reports say that the diesel engine at 
prcMMit being IcsUhI i-,in giro a car a speed of 
■yimilftAiux bjuic anjl. 'wH. -la, 'RirwhiTi-wriiv 
gallon Ilf fueloil costing only lasccnU (»,!.) 
Such a c.ar, it m i iJiuoiired, would m- 11 for 
.about 300 dollars (tOO). 

If this deieioi'iiHiiriuovi's true. il would 

b. ’ to counter forilgii (omix'Ulion.partKulaily 
that esi>ccl*Hl from a cheap new JniKuicso 

c. vr, which hnsaUv.idj m.ulc its upyu-anuice 
ou tho markets. Ilut the employee* of the 
Ford f.utory, mjs ifrufer. refnse to dibcnsa 
any such reports. 


Tlic death of Mr. Mauiico Wilson, who 
inoic Ih.iDuycar ago set out on a lono 
attempt to lead) the summit of Mount 
Bxeiest, luvs now been confirmed. 

Mr, Wilson’s death was announced in tho 
Enghbh papers some tiiuo ago and sow bis 
body has been found by Mr. E. E. Shipton, 
leader of tho Ererest reconnaissanco party. 

The discovery was niado on July Oat a 
felKit SOO feet aboso Camp 3 of tho 1083 
Everest expedition. Mr. Wilson had 
iipp.uen(ly died thcio and then his tent 
h.ul lK.en blown .iw.xy by tho high 
winds. Beside him ss US found iv note book. 
A Union Jack, and soniu cino-rilnis. 






A ilOO acropl.ine is to bo buiit in Britain. 
li ** in'cntion of a Frenchman. M. 
Mignet, and is known as the (lying (Ion. It 
will have a 20 b.p. engine, flying a speed of 
TOnws vMJ/eh -m-i.Vi. wnii a range tA 

200 nuU-s. Itssill weigh !^(>0 lb. ami cost 
less tli.aii a penny a mile to lly, 

AIR IN MAimxS 

Flying OffiuT E. V, N. lAeiett. Pilot 
Instructor of the Msulras Flying Chib. Mr. 
II. 4. Carter and Baja I. V. Krishna Ihio, 
tousm of Die Raya of Bobbili. were the 
XKlmswof an air emsh llwl ofT’uricd at 
Uiowtap.ikra. .a village near Ponnalore 
last month. 



AGRICULTURE 


UBOUR 
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noR-VL cruFT 


women’s LvrtotiR rx mines 


Sir James Gncff, Finance Member, Laid on 
tbo lubic of the Le,;isUtue Assembb a 
JeUili'd st.itomoiit roKarJing the aUotuient 
of gnint* lo Proiincial Governments from 
the Government of India’s Rupees one eroro 
grant for rural uplift work 
Of the Ra. 1-t lakhs allotted for Madnv-, 
Its. lakhs Will be utilised for rural water 
supply schemes. Rs. 4j Ivkhs for village 
roads; Rs. 3 lakhs for village K.\nilation 
and Its. 20,000 for anti mui irul me.i'urt's 
Rural water supply works, wlueli will be 
confined to new works only. Rs 272000 are 
to be Rixmt on the toiistruction of borehole 
latrines in rural ureas, niul Rs 27 000 on 
the Poonamallee Ilialth Unit Scheme 

A sum of Its. 20,000 h-w lieen allotted for 
rural uplift work m Coorg 

UCIUL P».\Fr.0rMENT IN tiiutn 
The Government of India have allotti'd 
Ra. 12,20 000 to RiLar and Oriwv out of the 
tuml ilevilopmenl gnvnl. It ha* l>een 
devided to allocate Us G 00.000 to vilLigc 
ronimunUation . R*.S00.UiOto rural vrater 
kiit'Pl) : Rs. I., to, 000 to tui'eellaiu'oiis 

Pruj.xU ID Norlh Uihar and Its. 20000 
to vilkvge welfare scliemes. 

nilVNTil TO RE'KVtilit INsTITmOSS 
The Advisory Bourvl of the Iiu(xwial 
Council of .tgricuUural Ilcsiwrch met 
reeentl) and sanetiooi'd au annual 
recurring grant of lU. l.OOO for fire years 
to the National Institute of SeienCT.*s. 
Caltulta, and lo the Indian .kc.vdemy of 
Svicncrs, lUngolore. 

IHrERIVL COCNCtL or VUIUCrLTCBE 
Mr. N. C. Mehta. 1 C.-v, Collector of 
Moxaffaniagar, U. P. !ia» been Ap|<otDl«<d 
^s’cretary of the Iiiiixrial Council of 
Agricultural Roiwteh. Government of Iiid.a. 
eCvsvn U'Evl.Ol 

The Sugar Conimitt.'o of the Imponal 
Couccvl of .VgrivultwraJ lX<~ie-anh ho* 
tve»,cimen,!o«l for Msetton the »» heme for 
invealigatioes on la-sAt pv-vt of sogvrrano 
at a cost of R*. I.SOIXXX 

RICE VT Wr.IXV. T. T- 

AltcMsinh atatKvn lo atudy the variooa 
rrvil^nis a£t«.tini rwv has been vpened 
« Nig.u.a, » r.re-rroJvticg centre cf the 
t.&.Usl PtOMoces. 


The Ooveriiinent of Indi.a, wo nio told, 
eonloniplvle the tolal prohibition of women 
from uiideigiuiinJ work with olToct from 
July. I9.iU 

The subject has been regiiided a contro- 
versial one. there being no umuiiiiuly over it 
between Curopeaii and Indian mine-owners. 
The former have been in favour of tbo 
abolition of the system, wlule the latter liavo 
tHiinted out the diltieiillies in the disloc.ation 
of the labour force as well as the probablo 
unrest in case such a xyKtem u iiifroduted. 

Il lius since U'cn ngrecti that the sy stem of 
allow HIM women to work underground should 
Is- gnsdiiiUlv abolished and that, by the end 
of dull I*) 19. the ullimalo object be achieved 
bv roliiiing the numlicr of women workers. 
As a result of Ibis i>ohc) , Ibe toUJ mimber of 
underground woiiirn workers has come down 
from 19 ~Hi in IStJH to 12,799 in IWH. 

The subject was di»eussi«d at tbo last 
tu^sionof the la'igiie of Nations, where also 
It was deeideil lint tlie present «)fetcin ought 
lo 1)0 alioh'hisl nil over tbo eonstiliicnt 
csiunirie* of the lA'ngiie, 


ISTf.K.SVTlOSAL >.OCtVL CtJNOKrMt 

The rnild Prevs undoD-Unda iLnt 
International Coagrrsa of Soeiology, which is 
going to hold ilM scN^ion at llrussoU m 
Uoliium. has invited Prof, llcnoy Kumar 
Sarkarof the C.ileutU Uoivcrwily. who is a 
pornovBont racmlicr of the Society’s Kconomio 
Pohliuuc of Pans, to take part la the 
dclih. rations and read a jvijwr. Hi* ^.^er 
wbiib iswTittcQ in French, deals with the 
doctrine of progrei^s with reference lo the 
races and classes. Ho has abo been 
o! Ih. 

loloTOAtioma ConcrcM of Population, which 
IS meeuns at Berlin at which he L.vs a paper 
in German on tbo JocCnne of optimistn, 
I-VPOtR’S VITEAL 

■w executives of the 

Trade Loioo Congress and the Ubour Partr 

,o ra:io„ ,1, 

merit to urge the lieogue of Nations to 
summon a world economic conference to 
^n-s the international control of iha 

nr-*-.'"’* 

r**^ev“^ ^rrcrtncity- /or all rjaUooTi!^ 
J-e -su.«vr.cr<d regions of the earth. ^ 
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GENERAL 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


DUKE OE yOKK DOTS’ C\^^• 

I'APr^- in August, tlio Duke of Yoifc 
oisaniw.s ncftiuit for 100 bojs at winch lie 
attends m l.ol^on, It is a well organi&pa 
and splenilidly t-uried out bohd.i> camp, 
‘flio Duke inMtes ln» cainpeia hom ItolU 
indwhtry and the pubUe &tUoola. he has 
them live together and a fine spirit of 
cooperation grows up bctw(s*n tho two 
tUscesof inauslrual .ind sihool hf>\h The 
idea i« to build tip a line lomiAdcsbip 
W-lwci'n tbw (ut 'ire band workers and biain 
woiicrs hy healthi toiupelilioii in games 
and au rspnt tie toipn through camp life 
gcnrraltj. 'riiei-e lamps h.m* l«en going 
noir tor hcwcral jears and are icr> i»opnl.ir 
with the boy*, who are (orliitinte enough 
touetthuoppQiluuUy of Rtmiij. 

jXAOun 0? 'll ei.ni nstuinr 


Mr-THODB OP Psicino Development. By 
Imnfi S. Cooper. With a Foreword by 
C. W. Lo.idbealor. Pries Bo. 1. Theoso- 
phical ruhhsbmg House, Aa>ar. Madnvs. 

ICUMITOOU TiLtQEDY. By Marcus Mac- 
larcn. Ijovnt Dickson andThomiison Ltd., 
38, Bedford St.. London. W.C. 2. 

Tnn Science or Dnv- \Ms r A study of sleep 
iiud dreatuH. By W. B. Crow, D.fic.. I’b.P,, 
Uead of the Depaitmcnt of Biology. 
'fecbnic.ll College. Iluddcieficld. Theoso- 
pineal Publishing House, Adjar, Madras. 
Be. 1 8. 

A Manual op Geneual Ivnoivledok 
AND Ol'lK'R COUl’ENimiM, By T. S* 
Sitiostavn. Ltuknow. 0. A. Nntesan & Co., 
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Burma and India: Financial Adjustment 

• Bt PnOF KRISHNA KDMAR SHARUA, ma. 


T he cjiieation of an equitable apportion 
ment of the assets and liabilities 
of the two countries — Buima and India — 
presents a very complex problem, which 
requires a great deal of serious thought 
and close examination of a number 
of important factors bearing upon tho 
administration of the two countries The 
Oorernment of India m Paragraph 93 of 
their Despatch of SepCemher 20. 1930. 
addressed to the Secretarj of State for India 
suggested that the solution ot the problem 
should bo made by drawing up through mutual 
cooperation belwccn the two Governments 
an Agreed statement of the case for reference 
to an Impartial Tribunal. They also empha- 
sised that it was necessary to satisfy public 
opinion m both the countries to the 
cOect that each of them was fairly treated 
in the proposetl adjiistmcnt. The Sub- 
committee of tho first Round Table 
Conference on Burma appreciated tho 
considerations of the Government of India 
and recommended to the first Round Table 
Conference a proposal that the case relating 
to the adjustment should be thoroughly 
explored bj the experts of the two Govern- 
ments and then placed before the Standing 
Finance Committees of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly and the Burm'V Legislative Cooneil 
and that the representatives ot the two 
countries should be a;»sOCiated with the 
wort of the Tribunal. 

Tho first Round T.iblo Conference 
Committee adopted this recommendation of 


the Burma Sub Comoiitteo on January 16, 
1931. and the same was Later on confirmed 
by the Round Table Conference on 
January' 19, 1931, at its Eighth Plenary 

Meeting. The Prime Minister made a speech 
the s.aiDe day to the effect that " the 
Governiueat will pursue the decisions of the 
Sob Committee ’ . Thus lo view of these 
declarations it was natural that the public 
and the Indian Legislature believed 
th.at when the question of the separation 
of Burma would bo considerod by the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee, the Secre- 
tary of Stato would act up to the 
recommendation of the first Round Table 
Conference, that « to say, that the 
represeotatircs of India and Burma would be 
associated with the work of the Tribunal to 
solve the question. 

The Joint Parliamentary Committee did 
not make any specific reference to the 
constitution of the Tribunal suggested by tho 
Government of India , but they merely laid 
down that “ it would be necessary to appoint 
ao impartial Tribunal which will, in tho Beet 
place. Lay down the principles of apportion- 
ment leaving the application of those 
principles to be worked out in detail at 
a later date 

When the Secretary of State constituted 
the Tribunal m December 1034. the mam con- 
sidcrations put forward by the Government 
of India regarding ite personnel and procedure 
were not taken into view. In fact, the 
personnel of the Tribunal was not aonou 
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np to IGtli February 1935, and tho Indian 
Legislative Assembly protested by aJopting 
an ailjouinnient motion on March 26> 19d6, 
against tho action of ttio Secretary of State 
in’ not abiding by tho airangement in this 
connection reached at tho first Round 
Table Conference. 

Tho Tribunal had, therefore, the initial 
handicap of not basing associated v,itb it the 
rcpresentatiics of Indian and Barman public 
opinion and in not having tho adtaiilage of 
exatnining tho non-oflacul witnesses from 
India and Burma on this great Question 
Tho main pnnciplo of financial adjUitmeot 
ia laid down by the Tribunal id Paragraph 11 
of their Report. The principle in that 
tho present assets and Uabihtiea of the 
Central Government should be valued m the 
manner indicated by them und the ovccaia 
of tho caloulntcd habditics ov er tbc ascertain 
cd value of tho assets, divided according to 
a pTopotlion dclcnumed by tho Tnbunah 
should TcpTcscnt tho total liabiht) of Burma 
to the Goveniiuent of India. It is not easy 
to realise why la appcooching the problem ot 
financial adiustniont, the lirait of apportion- 
ablo Ii.ability should be regaidcdas coincident 
vitli Ibo unproductive debt of India. Tho 
lin obiection to tho apportionment on 
a commercial basis nt tho dato of separation 
is that no account has been kept of tho 
drawings by Burnm when the country has 
been associated with lndi.a. 

In this connection, tho following (actors 
deserve a duo consideration in apportioning 
tho assets and li.ibilities . — 

Firstly, whether tho ah«cta and luiLilitics 
only of Iho Central Goicrnment should bo 
calculated or whether all assets and 
liabilities of all Central and Proriocial 
Govemments consutoting India and Burma 
should be considered. The Tribunal hate 


taken into consideration only tho first aspect 
of tho question. 

Secondly, in calenlating tho liability, the 
question is whotber tho liabilities arising 
out of the Bunneso W.irs should not bo 
assigned only to Burma, instead of in the 
ratio of 7 5 per cent, as done by the Tribunal. 

Thirdly, whether tho deficits to the 
Ourman Budget contributed to from the 
general tcvenues of the Government of 
India for scveial years should of should not 
bo rcckonoil amongst the liabilities assiguablo 
wholly to Burma. Such deficits have not 
been taken account of by the Tribunal. 

Fouithl). the liabilities already liquidated 
by India from taxes, to which the Burmese 
contribution was meagte, sliould bo reckoned 
tor this purpose . but the Tribunal haionot 
done 80 . 

A coinpaitson of the appoctionablo liability 
as made bj tlio Tribunal and by ofilcial 
estimates which pieccdcd before may now 
bo nude. Tho apportionablo liability 
cstimaloil by tho Tribunal in 1935 comes to 
274 crorcs of rupees. As against this figure, 
the obUin.ito of Sir ‘Walter Layton c.amo 
to 300 crorcs of rupees ‘in 1930, and this 
amount was exclusive of Burma's shaie of 
tho pensionary Iwbilities included in tlio 
csUmatcB of the Tribunal. TJio ostimato of 
tho Qoremment of Burm.a csclusivo of 
penwouary liability came to Rs. 210 crorcs; 
whilo tho extiiaato of ibo authors of 
Eoward-Nixon Memorandum exclusivo of 
pensionary liability was 220 crorcs of rupees. 
Tho figure of upportionable liability, therefore, 
soems to bo a gross undor-ostimato, 
tiarticularly when account is taken of 
87 crorcs of pcnsioniiry liability included 
in tho hst of items constituting tbo 
apportionablo liability according to tbo 
findings ol the Tribunal. 
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It mai be pointed out that certain assets 
are of a non productive chaiacter as New 
Delhi, Bombay Military Lands. Dead 
Assets, etc. Their capital liability is a 
dead-weight charge upon Indian reienoes. 
In arriving at the apportionable liability', 
it is unfair from the point of view of 
India to deduct the value of such 
assets. That would reduce the appottion- 
able liability to a figure lower than it 
really should he and thus a great burden 
Mould bo imposed upon the taxpayers of the 
Indian Federation. The ' alues of assets of 
only a commercial nature like railways, 
irrigation schemes, forests, etc . should bo 
deducted from the total liabilitv to arnve 
at the apportionable liability 
Further, certain assets like (l) the 
adianoee to local Go\crnment8. (2) other 
interest-bearing advances and (3) cash and 
miBcellaneouB assets have also been marked 
down for deduction by the Tribunal to arrive 
at the apportionable liability. They are in 
the nature of current business tiansactions 
and each of these assets has a cocTe<ponding 
liability also. For instance, the advances 
made V cry often escced the recoveries made 
of amounts advanced, and for this reason 
. there is no valid giound for the deduction of 
the value of such assets in arriving at an 
eijuilablo figure of the apportionable liability. 
If adequate allowances are made on these 
accounts, it would be found that the figure 
of apportionable liability would much exceed 
the estimate of the Tribunal. 

There now rcm.vins the question of 
examining the ratio of apportiODinent 
determined by the Tribunal. The ratio 
tentatively worked upon by Sir Walter 
Layton was 10 per cent. . while the figure of 
the Uoward Nixon Memorandom was a bit 
higher. The ratio arrived at according to 


the estimate of the Tribunal comes to only 
7 5 per cent, as the share of separated Bnrma. 

It may be said that the general principle 
laid down by the Tribunal for determining 
the ratio should be accepted ns valid and fair. 
The Tribunal hold that the ratio should be 
fixed in the proportion in which the 
respective figures of the taxpaying capacity 
of India and Burma stand in relation to the 
Central heads of revenue or in relation to the 
joint taxable capacity Income tax should 
be taken into account in determining the 
ratio, but the tributes paid to the Govern- 
ment of India by the States should not be 
leckoned for this purpose Firstly, they are 
a kind of non economic revenue and, secondly, ' 
the tributes are to be reduced gradually ; 
while finally. India is to sacrifice a certain 
amount of customs revenue on the 
inauguration of the Federation. Thus 
Inbotcs should not be taken into account 
in this connecliOD. The Tribunal have 
excluded out of account the spirit and 
kerosene excise, which is unfair. If these 
items aie taken into consideration, the 
lalio would work out os below on the 
quinquennial average of 1929 30, to 1938.31 ; 

OOO’a OUITTED 
INDIA INCLUDING 

EUBUV, BURMA 
Rs. Rs. 

Customs (gross) 38.83.57 3,17,92 

Income Ux (net) 17.20,03 1,87,81 

Motor Spirit Excise 2,72,31 2,02,94 

Kerosene Excise 2,10,09 1 79 94 

Salt (1025 20 to 1929-80) 5,50,12 32]51 

05,92,74 9,20.02 

The ratio would then coaio to about 
14 per cent, as agamst 7 6 per cent, calculated 
by the Tribunal. In view of the fact that 
the potential capacity of Burma in point of 
-'^ral wealth, forests, standard of liv> 
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taxable capacity, etc., is much Kicatcr, tho 
figure of the Tribunal regarding the ratio is 
a gross under-estimate and the ratio of the 
appoitionablo liabilitj on a close luxcstiga- 
tion would havo to bo doubled m oider to bo 
eciuilablo to both parties. 

In this connection tlio folloiving farther 
points should bo considered 

P^fstly, whether the net assets to ho 
Msumed by nerraa in the share of her 
liability and her share ,n excess of liability 
m-cr assots shoold veinain .a a debt from 
Bnrma to India, or n bother such debt shoold 

bo assumed by Iho United Itinsdom. wiUi „ 

Secondly, whether sod, debt should .f 
assomod by India, cry a lalo ofai perTcnt 
mhich IS tho Ooicrnmont of Indu's own 
borrowing ralo, while ll.e 

r.ovmco, and Stales I. much highor. 

Thirdly, is It desirablo to convert ii 
ainnnnl of toUliiabihiy assignabi. .rUorm: 

rsr « — 

of apportionment. The > ™’’‘™ 

‘hat the .nrplns .i„,i„g .nlT 

-n.abo.ptmr.L"‘:L™:r.'rr 

ourtcnoy urcnlatioo .„„o between 
countries bat nccordiug l„ fUe r.tiu w\ ° 

rtio general bibilityisiu Peg.,, J‘»"^cb 

^ Minted out ,b.,t the e,e„tj' 

y tho proposed new n.iri.wt.s. ^ 

indt: "--‘lontrs 

“il'ttb imposes im let T 

unfairlubihlj. ^ ««» 

Tbo Report of tbo Tnbantl 
of debate In the SnnU ae 
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Indnin Legislature, and tho House fiassod an 
amendment for a fiosh imfi.irtial Tribunal to 
conduct erniuiry into tho luostion. It was 
pointed out m tho course of tho dohato that 
the terms of letcrcnco of tho Amcry Tribunal 
were very narrow inasmuch as tho 
apMrtionmontof the burden was restricted 
India and Burma alone. It was the view 
of the House that the liability on account ol 
Inc ■; Wars and , nr loan. 

tTo" '““^"^“'''“0 r^imorby- 

Induo iiiihi.fv did not satisfy 

ol the two countnrworo not 
‘ho work of the .r„blr,^ ““‘“•'tod with 
nndortakings and f n olheial 

liability has boon “PPOrtionable 

»hiob won d 

lalio Of nlnlrt 

Burma’s sbaro i determining 

•houldbot" ..;: ‘ban 't 

“I « years at aj 00 ,'’’"°^ ““““'‘V 

» nhiootionwble T*- ''‘“c dinterost . 

■"^can Pode^L T 

Proiisiona too. dcsorva currency 

aoaljbis than has bee,. 1 “ careful 

In bo fair to the Fedcrnr"” '^“h“nal 

in lbe«, resyects “ r- “<>‘"»c«lion. , 
"ccossai, .rii„.T„:,.‘:7' “™- “> h» 

cpailnble t„ ‘n he 

™c<ln>er„,„e„,„‘f 1 

1"CM hcfoie the K ; ‘hcrefo.e, 

•iemaud of Ibe lud ''7 ‘“"‘c 'he 

'■«b iiudiai Tribonii “ 
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M an is obliged to spend a pait of hia 
energy to supply the necessities of 
his phjsicat existence. The nants of fais 
physical life are immediate and his life 
depends upon his ability to meet their 
irresistible cliurus. He has to find food to 
satisfy bis appetite, a shelter from sun and 
ram and snow, and clothing to piotect himself 
from the seventy of the weather. If he 
finds himself in some inhospitable legion 
of the earth, where in return for tong aud 
arduons physical exertions Nature metes out 
vith a niggardly hand the hare necessities 
of life, all his eneigy is necessarily absoibed 
ID the hard struggle for existence , he has 
00 leisure and can hardly had any surplus 
energy to spend in meeting the higher u.'ints 
of hiB nature. In such a society the physical 
taan tyTannises o\cr the spiritual artist. 
The ice bound regions of the earth or the 
hurtling wastes of the desert have, tiierefoie, 
furnished very little artutio treasure for 
mankind. 

Art can flourish only in a society lo which 
the comparatively simple wants of physical 
life are easily satisfied by a s.igaciou<> arrange- 
ment of the social structure, .ind wheic man 
baa plenty of Ici-.ure to devote to the satis 
faction of the higher imoialenal wants of 
his nature. The general level of inlelligcnee 
and culture in the society must, of course, 
he Eumciently high to feel the stimulus of 
such immaterial vvauts and there must be 
sufficient surplus of energy to urge him to 
fiorts at satisfy mg the-.o wants. Where 
he social structure is in a state of such 
nslable cvjuilibnuai that there is imminent 
anger of its collapse under the conflict of 
PPO'ite interests or clacs war. even highly 


civilised man docs not enjoy the serenity of 
mind, the gl.vd expansion of Ins inner being 
which 19 the first rwiuisite of all really 
artistic creations 

Where again the structure of society is so 
wisely disposed that by' a judicious distribu- 
tion of work. the immediate physical wants 
of man are s.itisflcd without any exhausting 
effort on bis part, it may happen that even 
highly civilised man does not feel any urge of 
bis higher spiritual and artistic nature : all 
bis surplus energy and Icisuie are then spent 
m multiplying and diversifying bis physical 
wants and ID exhausting efforts at satisfying 
them. This is a peculiar disease of the 
whole society, like obesity of the physical 
man. and if left unchecked sorely indicates 
ao early evtmctioa of such society. Such 
morbid growths wero noticed m Carthago 
and IQ Carthago’s fatal enemy Rome, and 
who can say that symptoms of it are not 
visible even in modern Europe and America ? 
Where tbo physicsU nature of man predomi- 
nates. It has a tendency to ensUve his higher 
spiritual .ind artistic natuio and man 
deludes himself into believing that he is 
discovering spiritual truth* and conceiving 
artistic creations, while only ivandermg to 
the worst cravings of his physical self, A 
perverse philosophy preaches the cult of cruel 
physical force as a revdition of the true 
nature of man. .Uvish savants devote the 
resources of their brains and technical know- 
l^e in forging the means of wholesale 
^truction. a pornographic imaginative 
hteratun, masqueriding os the newest art 
whets the worst physical api>etite of man and 
libidinous picture theatres furnish a vicar.nn= 
satisfaction,.,^ In such 
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the higher self of mnn to his lower, where 
the rohher dons the monk’s cowl to ply his 
Irado in safety, no reallj iirtistic cieation 
is posbihlo. 

When the natural man has no sneaking 
airieie-pettsee in his cHorts, his leisure and 
surplus energy aro spent in spontnneoas 
exuberance like the simple play of the 
unsophisticated child. This cxpenditnre of 
energy may appeal meaningless and aimless, 
hut it is Qcicrthclcss guided by some inner 
law of his nature, no less imperious than 
the demands of lus material body, though 
not pionouQccd w’itb the same strident baish 
ness. Man, .the child of Imraoitahtj, brings 
with him certain visione of beauty and 
perfection, the strains of a haunting haimony 
quiNcr in tho strings of his hcait, and m 
all his spontaneous childlike plajs. he 
unconsciously seeks togiic sh<ipc to these 
visions, to tianslato this harmony into 
musical notes. These ethereal Msions and 
immatoiial strains cnthnill the artist, but 
the laws of tho materials which ho has to 
employ imposo their limitations on his efforts, 
and it is tho eternal legiet of the artist that 
what he has felt and seen with Iho inner 
e>e is ever so much moie beautiful, moio 
pel feet and harmonious than what he has 
been able to transl.ato into his crc.vtions. 
These materials are, of necessity, wli.athe 
meets with in daily life and ready to hand, 
and the melhod, tho tochuitiueho emplojs 
18 the method Ins education has furnished 
him. perfected to some extent by his skill 
and genius. These are mcrelj .occidental 
and depend upon euMronmeiits. ui>oa which 
the artist often has htUo or no control 
What mattcis to him is «l,at ho has 
sought to coin ess. tho vision of be.iutj and 
perfection he has seen, the sl.ains of d.v.no 

“““a'" 


bo has expressed is only tho technician's 
tiansJatiou of thoso crc.itions. Thus tho 
world often does nut know its best artists, 
it honours tho best technicians. . . . j 

With the evolution of bocict}, tho immate- 
rial wants of tho mind which are satisfied 
by objects of art, grow more refined and 
subtle, acquite new tints and shades of 
meaning, and the arts which cater to them 
also grow subtler and more refined, richer with 
new iiidcscent nuances. In course of time tho 
old instruments and media no longer sullico 
to express the infinite varieties of subtle 
buin.ao cap,acities, and man is obliged to 
resort to symbols to evpicss certain things. 
These symbols, conventional signs, certain 
poses indicating certain sentiments, certain 
colours, ccitam undertones indicating certain 
shades of meaning multiply in courso of , 
time oiul grow so numerous and complicated 
that a good de.al of effort becomes necessary 
to master and wield them with case and 
effect Piofessional te.ichei 8 appear on tho 
field. symbols and conventions aro 
systematised, codified and explained, and 
rcguUr sciences develop on tho different 
branches of art— dram.iturgy and dancing 
and painting and music. A class of inter- 
preters now auBo who try to bring tbo artistic 
cicjitions vv ithin tho compieheiibion of the 
average Lay man, and we meet with two sets 
of artists— the ci catcrs (composers) and tho 
intcipreters (actors, dancers, musicians). 
Even then without n certain high-level of 
gene^ culture and .artistic feeling, artistic 
ereatioiis often Lack significance to tho 
average man. For the creative ai list a grc.at 
deal inoio is required: a thorough mastery 
of the science and tcchnicmc of his ait 
together with ecnsibility to now influences 
and tl,« ppini.incnt the 

fleeting moments of his inspiration. No 
wonder that tho talents of tho mediocre 
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artist are often buried in the masa of his 
laborious learning and spontaneous prodno 
tion IS lost in a maze of artificiality 
and conicntion. It is left onlj to a few 
artists of supreme genius to brush aside 
the cobwebs of meaningless contention 
and pick out the few grains of truth on 
which the so called sciences are nourished 
The tyranny of the Alanikan on Sanskrit 
poetry (some of which degenerated into pure 
literary gymnastics) and how it has all but 
stlQed Sanskrit drama have pained all lovers 
of Sanskrit. 

In the ultimate analysis, all science is only 
0 sjstematio knowledge derived from a 
close and direct observation of Nature 
sciences of art also must go to Nature for 
the materials with which to build them up 
While both the artist and the scientist 
observe Nature, she appeals dittcreotly to each. 
The artUt onyoy a and portrays the omotion.al 
storms which Nature excites 10 him. while 
the scientist is struck by the laws which 
underlie the diRcrcnt phenomena of Nature 
and her evolutions. They look at Nature 
from different angles, but both come to tbe 
direct observation of Nature. 

Nature being the perennial source of 
inspiration of the artist, tbe more benotifnl. 
tbo more perfect, the more harmonious tbe 
surroundings in which the mind of an artist 
develops, the more beautiful and serene and 
perfect wiU be the objects of art he creates 
Bat potent as the environments are in 
moulding the crc.itions of the artist, the 
most powerful element is. without doubt, tbe 
mmd of the artist which receives the in<pini* 
tion from Nature. The mind of the artist 
mast be delicate and serene to enable it to 
catch tbe snbtio changes which are constantly 
taking place in the men and mute Nature 
round him under different emotions, different 


lights and shades. While ordinarily the 
circumstances in which an artist’s mind 
develops leave their impress upon his genius, 
there are rare spirits who grow in direct 
defiance, as it were, of their environments. 
Thus while the troubled history of ItaV in 
the 15 I 6 th century has left its strong 
impress upon the titanic genius of Michael 
Angelo, the uuiufilcd serenity of Raphael 
is hardly touched by it. 

Indeed, the obscure spiritual laws which 
govern tbe growth aud unfolding of an 
aitist's geniDs will always elude precision 
aud definition. The individuality of an artist 
and tbe peeuli.ar charm 0! bis production 
cannot all be evplained by a study of the 
environments in which ho has grown up, of 
the intellectual or spiritual bentogo of his 
ancestors, of tbo education which he has 
received, or tbe influences under which he 
came in life, although traces of it can 
always be discovered in his works. But 
to appreciate, however imporfcctly, what an 
artist has wanted to express, we must 
be familiar with the external nature which 
inspired him, tbe atmosphere of tradition 
which he inherited and the symbolism which 
he has used. If he be a foreign artist 
brought up in environments and using 
symbolisms unfamiliar to us, wo can labor!- 
onsly form an idea with our brains, but his 
creations will have no deep emotional appeal 
to us. We understaud with our brains the 
song of the bulbul in the rose gardens of 
Persia or the golden splendour of a yellow* 
ing Swiss autumn, but we feel with all the 
intensity of our natures in every fibre of 
our being the sorrow of separation which 
exhales from tbe dark clouds of early Astar, 
as it hangs vapour-laden over the hilbiops 
dark with ripening jambu fruits. 



HALTS “MUSADDAS” 

By NAWAB Sm AMIN JDNG BAnADUR. K.C.I.E, 


j T \^as as a shidcnt at the Christian 
I College, under the ban of a Fatwa of 
Madias Moulvies against Muslim hojB 
leading the English Bible, that I first read 
the Mus^addas a llali and hoard some of 
the said Moulvies blanimg the Poet for his 
audacity in lajing hare the faults and 
shoitcomings of the Muslim community 
when several non-Muslims wore attacking 
Islam. Noveitheleas the iiocm became so 
poimlar among the jounger geneiation of 
the day that M call committed it tomemou 
find recited it at the Milad Jalsas (tho 
loiihets BirthAvj Colehratioiis) of those 
I with my fellow students thought 
It Mas inspired poetr>. In those da >8 thcie 
was a gloat controiersy l«uccn what 
.erec.ilIed‘‘Wahah.Mouh,c^^^ 

“S r «"« Xx-d Abmci 

called ra,u«( ul 

spoke tlio trail, akoot our great Prophet's 
character. Tho poem soon set that conlro 

vcrsyatrosl Wc used to , lout so, no T. he 

Ions ho,a,ded and (loams robed senlr, hy 

Cecil, ns m the,r taco the , 

ocposrd their (ra.lUes and ehlcan'criea f 
ha>ono doubt but thaf . * 

hadaprotonndoHoeton tho MnJhm ‘""T 

at large. Ifitwrcm f » ^lushm people 
S,rd .thmod's eltort. to e.SrlL^h T’ 
Muhammadan School at Ahsarh ,rouU 

'■"» keen eo„.„„„„a,,s > T" 

Diii,er.,ty that ,t „ t„ j . ” 

Iloa Sir Sled no. „b„,^ ; ‘ rememher 

those da, ^ of 

Bahar a jam S.ai a -ar n 

t... . .„.s, s„. 

and lamimonllnf «<l«cled 

. ha,:'-:,r--- 


despicaUe lines to provo that tho virulence 
of the attack shorred the e.atent or tho effect 
tho speeches of Sir Sjed .and tho pootry of 
Hah had imadc on tho minds of tho people In 
general. It was truly tromendoua. The 
people began to think of thcr own faults and 
shortcomings ns Muslima rnthor than carp 
and card at those non-Mnslims. It was 
the surest sign nf tho genor.al disposition 
towards necessary reforms. The useless but 
virulent control oraics of W.ahabis v. Nnwahis, 
Aishis e. Pnrslns. and SInqallids v. Ghnir. 
Muqallids disappeaied and sovotal leaders 
androfotmcrsappoarcdinall parts of India 

0 eilend Muslim odneation and to reform 

f customs and manners 

of Muslim HcliB,on and Muslim Society. 

ll.It''?s' T'' *'“** ““ " I thought 

1 th,„l "O’ on iuspirod poem. 

SunnlonT* ^ ' (y ^ ^omparo tho 

for ».nn pcxsm itsclf had been current 

dlroTfr •‘“Otcuok will, tho 

“‘“Ik""™ the 
^000 s u “ ‘™‘'“ “» “‘'■"k. There 

called J'ln ‘'““‘'■‘‘'t “t the Moulonn 
«oii«iou) 

MuiuttUr, i , ** ^3 inspired as the 

commentary on cc“T' 

raterrino / “‘■'‘ncas of tho latter, 

,“8 nn-Mnshm thing, that over’ 

Sat“'n,*'“',‘',‘''“ '"'"I’orated into Islam, 
or nowX’'^ f » talked 

silently suppre'eseds^w'" “ ““ 

ond eomcnlmn.,, 10,^''^”“ 
the nntuml forms , 

and Rontiments that nr-f ^*Vrca& ideas 
"t-nodern ,nen and w^n^r. 




The Democratic Ideal 


By HIr. N S SDBBA KAO, m. \ . 

(.Diiccior of Public Instruclton, Mysoie) 

D emocracy is just now under a that ba\e in the past hampered the 

shadow. The dramatic rise of democratic process and continue to do so at 

dictatorships, communistic or taacist seems the present time, like militarism , factors 

to overshadow it in the Geld of political bke poverty which in the past have made 

practice. On the other hand students of demociacj a nominal thing even as a form 

political science haie come to realise that of Government, so long as the many were 

the thcoi-etical basis for democracy needs doomed to hard labour and had neither 

to bo re examined An interesting contro leisute nor l.nowlodge for exercising their 

versy has been going on as to whether nghts as citizens, even when they were 

democracy is only a form of Government given opivortunitiea of doing so. Thanks to 
as Lord Eustace Percy and others nilh the application of power and the great senes 

him hold, or a way of looking at things. of Diecb-anioal changes, the abolition of 

a political and socul ideal as" Mr Leonard poverty is at last within the reach of man- 

Yfoolte holds, or is only a method of kind, nod if only mankind can take advantage 

arriving at political decisions to quote the of the promise of abundance held ont by 

view of a recent writer ou democmev Science, democracy as a form of Government 


A good deal of misunderstanding as to what 
democracy can do, and a good deal of the 
disappointment and disillusion about 
democracy are duo to the conception of 
democracy that people have adopted The 
notion that democracy is something more 
than a mere form of Government and the 
belief that even political democracy is 
incapable of realisation unIo«s there aie 
cognate changes in other spheres of life 
are steadily gaining ground. 

Of this change in political thinking, 
Or, Prasad's book is distinct evidence. 
According to him. deinocmcy is concerned 
with a good deal more than jwliticaJ 
machinery, and he would agree ovith 
Mr. Woolfe that it is a principle of social 
hfe, a mental attitude, a Wellansclianong. 
Adopting this comprehensive conception of 
democracy. Dr. Prasad* reviews m the 
learned volume ho h.as given us various 


aspects of the democratic process, factors 


• Ti» D»i 



1C r>ocsM. Ky Dr Bcrl Pr«W. 
(lyise.) Oilsid Uolrrnlij Iftss, 


9i 


and even as a state of society need not he 
frustiateil by the poverty of the many. The 
same economic revolution has also placed 
illumination within the reach of the many. 

.»For as Bertrand Russell baa told us, mass 
education is only possible when a country 
has the means for it, and a country like 
Cliina could never think of universal com- 
pulsory education because of its poverty. 
The industrially developed countries of tho 
West liave made mass education one of their 
earliest duties, and tho latest accessories 
to the spread of knowledge — the Radio, 
the Film — are most welcome and helpful 
colleagues of the schoolmaster. 

Poverty and ignorance have stood in tho 
past, not merely in the path of re.ahsation of 
democracy at home, but have also led to 
struggle between nitions for markets and 
p0!.session3 abroad, while the masses have 
been too easily led by the leaders of industry 
into a false belief that n.vtioa8 must struggle 
and warfare is inevitable. The great indns- 
tnal changes of recent years make the 
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ccooomio struggle between nations nnneces- 
snry and, indeed. loquiio international 
00 operation, and this factual basis of 
international co operation may now bo 
supported by spread among the masses of a 
correct knowledge of things. National 
antipathies, one may hope, will abate when 
the radio enables ua to coinmuniLate with all 
parts of tho world, and air commnnication 
helps one to C10S3 seieial national frontiers 
ia the course of a dai and re.Uise their 
artificial chai.acter. Thus the p.uh is 
Piepared for interii.-itioii.il demften«.> on 
Hind. Di'. Prasad Uj. an.l riKhll), «o 
iniicb emphahis. 

Dr, Prasad .r more .oiirrmwl with a 

.inthatic ,io.. „I i,,„ d<.,„o.,„|,r 

r«ll.ertl,,a„ 

any ono aspect of duuotr.i<\ lu. mi u1iuwe»l 

datd ol tliiasR. a„d tl... „la„ 
l.idi 1.0 l..a, l,,id Tor 1. elf, do,., „o, i,.,,,,,, 


him, without loss of perspective, to deal 
moie than summarilj with the institutions 
of political domocracy, but is sufiiciently 
fiill to include a suggestion for tho institu- 
tion of Economic Advisory Bodies as well 
as a Planning Commission. Democracy can 
be successful if it associates with the Execu- 
ti\e .a nctwoik of Ad\isory Committees 
consisting of scientific experts and public 
men . who will bring tho Exccutixe into 
oigauic association with public opinion, and 
lot m a continuous stream of ideas and 
<'Uggcstionsand perform tho equally necessary 
function of education of public opinion 
In conolusion, wehaio to thank Dr. Piasad 
for n learned woik packed with ideas, hut 
vet Ml carefully oiganiscd that ono never 
misses, except occasionally, Iho wood on 
n-oount of the trees. it is a serious 
«n<l thought piovoking contribution to a 
h\e oontio 


vuniiovcrsy. 

Mrs. Sanger: The Champion of Birth Control 

ur 


MAnOAnDT 

i,ai,,rul,«r Ml„(,„t„>„e,„o,r,l 
one I.A. 

oi..n.«h«„d l,.t,r nnd, tlnat. the 

ea, the 
Danne ,e.,r n.e 
op, 

.o„„„ |e.,d„, 

•ddie.,.,,, 

w”',!,')”’'""'’" —■'■ooa. 

;»:ron-’'r;L“rr"‘““'‘"' 

Vi-Ji 1 ^ ^ croM*.d tins 

™«i.eri‘7“’"’ ‘"“'O'omanuy 

A™ ‘u-e "■o 

of Ihe^. MRrcA^„. c 

C....»P.n„ o, ,„„„CoX: 

ini«s....tlon the ‘ ‘ 

S'- 1. or‘'.h.“i,'S 


E. COUSINS 

■-at .IcRtrihiHl .t, •■,„,li„„eti,„o „iih 11, „ 
oonnotalbnof,.,, lh..t ,,,di,.,„ itanlt .l„„d» 
bo, nothing „,,out 

»“'> hair. Ihn n,.ri,„„. l„.r „id„.„„.„t 
cxi.ro«..,o eicR, somothing in l,er fairno,, 

«nJ her tot and .oon.od to. 

oaptoa. ,. nolmncoot kp.rit „l.ioI, r,,,.,!. 
«n-.nmen. „i„t „„ „,i„jor.|mr. 

Uor... I thonsht, i, „„ OriB.nal, i.oro I. 
eorthn L...,„n,. ,.er,. ,, „„ 

lontorB tjpe plio miole Arnerion. an.l 

»l.o on throng,. A, ..eric. i. ,.io,.„.,i,.g 

Hhole human |„to „ Now AVorld I " 
Inll..Rtreo nnul wl.o l.ml ,„ir,„.d 

I»t«,u,.onand .mprimninontfor her CaoMi 

U, 

hberatorotlhe „.o,hc„ ot the world from 
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6ox-haI)lt of their mates. She has made 
science their handmaid because she values 
chddron too highly to allow Ihom to be 
cheapened by tbe old-laaluoned, casual, 
thoughtless method of mass production 
without iclorouco to good health or good 
senso. Since 1913, sho has devoted her life 
to this Promethffliu task. She h.as borne 
msult, persecution, poverty, snlfeicd 
imprisoumeut, csperioncod the most poignant 
personal losses, but through all raised her 
aauso to publicity and popularitj , ,md thlougli 
her world travels has become tho mtc,n.,tion- 
ally respected ihamp.cn of family limitation 
In Ameiiea, she ha, eau.od the camp.iigu 
socccBstully thiough Its stages of agitation 
education, and organisation She ,s 
toncentratingon it, legisUtne at.r-e It,, 
Imperatlvo.that the old b.w „ Z 

Stir: ““cCrt?' 

jnlormatlou about, o, any^ltl" S:! 
to, the pievontion of pregnane,. Theie me 

resemblnuco botwocn tho Tu7b 
Annie Besant and Margaiet s,t!°’'?i‘' ’’ 
docs not cornier that tLfi Ser that one 

i-tnowrollo.iagt 

crusader. She w.ii j older 

-..Ul, tnr treed;; '„f"towS'’' r"’" 

fetters of out-of-date law sl ? 

'von In the (idd, ^ “‘■“'ly 

«d the Protestant rebsi„;'"‘'st"'"“‘“"- 
for victory. fjoni 

Margaret Sanger i,.ho,m„ . 

a spiritual visionary to , ' ‘’““'■Hally 
““"nog Co,al„j„,„ “ “Pfeat »in 

member of tha fi.i ^ e\er\ 

— cd. pirned't’.^;;,:: r ■» - 


that having ni.ido possiblo tlia regulation of 
tho quantity of population, sho ivill, like 
Jlia. Bes, ml, turn her brilliant and nijslical 
lush uatme to the Investig.ition, realisation 
and profiaganda of “tho things that luo 
more evccllent She will want to set free 
the imprisoned Divinity in oven tho phjsi- 
rvdl, best born child. Till now sho bus not 
lamn thoide.il.st of nitiniato perfeotion. As 

she hcmelf bg, ^ .. 

held I took such aim to plant tho seeds of 
anidM. Tlic.o tho little garden I tried 
inenl iiate.” Her ohjeet.ies have been tor 
mmednito amolioration of snlToring and tho 
elution of world popnlalioi, p„bIom8. Her 
“"I'alncs is too keen to 
which*"^ "iththo lelciising of knowledge 
tional si”'’!’ ““''“'“Sical and oino- 

nit",lt“ r' S'-” “A- it tol"- 

mm tbo apA In sour 

to realise tbut tl.oio can bo a tiansmotn. 
wm; aTd T Win in nil lU 

00 necessity is°tclTtor'“"“"° 

Relou'd. Sbo is separated spocillo 

ooc Po«a;.'“gr rt-^ “ !“ -"‘■ 

"ilh anch a middle 1 ■ " satisfaclion 

HoaasebiLd! ““ “ o™'- 

Reniciubcring 1° “«tnro. 

Dr. Besant e„tcr;; ; ,s;"''‘'“ 

slrennon.™,^, -'t tbn aimo stage of ber 
asimiUr exnan ' ^ forward to 

-nmm.Spi.i'u;™,”' »' ‘>"' 

rmlmatimrsonulily from UiT ““ “ 
of caring tor ti,„ ... “o npprcnticcabip 
has scotthod thn ** " in which 

‘“'•o A PWo amon “stTr:!;,""? 
when, porfiict Lo\o «,|i ^ re«.iiiit-d 

"''“'.«l. perfect selt.c„„i,.or” 
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known except the Maternity Bcncilt Acts 
of the Bombay Piet.idciicy and the Ccnlial 
Pio\inces». A lecommendation of tho Rojal 
Comiiiisbioii ran to tho effect that in tlie o\ent 
of any gencial scheme of social insuiaaice 
being adopted, matcinitj benefits tliould be 
incorpoialed, and the cost shared b> the 
stale, the emplojer and the workeis But 
that iccomniondation has not jet been 
considered b> the Legishitme. 

On the othei hand, as for the woikin-'mi n 
theius(hes, their attitude ox n f is social 
insurance does not indiiale .iii\ 'iipeiiess’ 
of mentahli or oiganisition nlhci The 
primitiNoncss of Indian btlwiir foice iv 
perhaps nowlicio moie manifest than in the 
\agucness of iduis lucwaleiit .iniouy i|,o 
woikinunuii conceriiinit then i«io|N.n splivie 
of ttcli\ity and propagtiida Th* \u\ 
filet that Indian woikingmen loiilinue* still 

to vnthuso uiei onmilniH i(>soliitioiik of ui 

anHweepmg th.u.utei points ineeitabli to 
tho f.u.t Unit labour in India ih \oi m its 
non 

Tl.,. tourUnilh „.,.,on ot II, o Ain,„lia 

Tnwlo Union Coiign ss was held at 

in Al'nllOIJO. Fiftj Uiiiouh u! 1 i 1 uU,I lo Ihc 
amren UiA i,,„l u,,, 

Noilly ,.„,ro u„„ro tl,«„ ll,„ ,|,|,„,,S 
«l.n nUclidcl ll„. i|„“ 

oitfainnliuii of Ujj. workinRincii was 

tliat so fur as one provim.*, neiigal. a ,« 
eoiueimsl. not iiimo than tiOO.OOO i.crsous 
misbt U'viid to Ihi oigainrcil imd •* th.it ev..|i 
of IHipiilalion 

And >ft the Trade Union Cnn.... 
i„ li,., 

youU, -nllunc. »,il tS" 

Cousresa RiK.inhht I’aiti*' ” r i 
constitution of Indii" "m’,. r , lutuie 

Sir. "r 

,tc, »„a 1,1,; ta, "■UIO 


• social 


insuiancc weio left to find their modest 
pkico boinewheie in a lengthy list of 
sleicol>i>od lesolutions. 

Tho basic piinciple ” of the constitution 
of future India ns foimulatod at the 
Cawnpoie session was lopealcd at Calcutta 
os follows 

(1) Transfer of all power to tho oppressed 
and exploited masses. 

(2) Abolition of Native States and 
paiasitic landlordism. 

CO Fieedom of peasantiy fiom all 
exploitation and exaction so that the 
greater pait of their suiplus production 
icmam in their hands. 

(l) Nationalisation of land, public utili- 
ties. mmeinl losourccs. banks, and all other 
kc\ mdiistues in the coiinlr). 

(•*) Unconditioual repudiation of nil 
debts eonti.ictod by Go\ cninient. 

(fi) Iinproieuicnt of tho condition of 
Uk lndostn.il woikors thiougli tho 
ilioduition of niinlnimn wngos. lioiitod 
«.«!*•'* ®V> against unemploy- 

'V *• niiUcrnity and 

^labou?"’ for the gencial protection 

hfo of the 

eu.r.t?* ?i . oppiesbcii imiBses to 
will ' « ^ fruits of national freedom 

Mil not bo Usurped hj tho forlumito few. 

11,2™.'“' “"■l.ul.oyy,„ib,„ry 

tion. expression and .issembly. 
llio 

: ' ‘"'‘““'Iry ««1)1 uniUii-y 

‘“lly nolko 

mstnue \r> those p.iKsed, for 

Soii.,l„tp,„,,. All-IndU Coiiglckk 

Ounm,A «,^1 . “'of“»eof its formation. 
'K‘wr»omt nf n both from tho 

thatS’ t L ,w‘r well as from 

aoci.xl inKiis "*** cUsses, the prospects of 
m the "0^ hkcly to Iw bright 

shoubl lint f This circumstance 

bowfar f^-tablisli aulonmlitally 

l«*h,n.l tlu e.,^ ‘^^’•onologiu.lly 

«>«.b«ai m the^tc^s or neo- 

‘ ® 'terns of economic structure. 
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prodigal tea-drinlers all. Hartley Colcridgo 
was a toa-drinker ixir exeellctice who. being 
asked how many cups ho diank, answered 
BCorntiilly: Cups’ I don’t count by cups. 
I count by pots.” 

Palniciston diank gallons of tc.4 during 
tho night sessions of tho Parliament. And 
it w ns tho modest boast of Gladstone s that 
he diank more tea between midnight and 
4 a.m. than any other member of the House 
of Commons. Gladstone began .at bii\ikfast 
and bo sulT.eied no piesauie of business to 
interfere with the 6.acred boui of hvc. If be 
bad leisure, bo wont to Downing Stioetand 
drank his tea in peace . if uiomenls counted, 
it was served to bun in his looin liehmd the 
8pe.iker'a chair, lie diank it .iftci dinner 
and before ho wont to bed, legardmg it 
app.mnlly as n sopoufic. Caiivle.* too. \\.ib 
lnwRlonalc l> devoted to the '‘(’hineM-njui|dr 
and hero la Ins recipe for liunian happiness 
A iTOUi of one’s own, a hook to ncid. 
water to wash in. lea lo drink, and- if one 
wore a man— tobacco to anioke. 

It U TO.) lo JUJ^O of Dtoii si.inl,.,-, r,Jo|,), 
lo hi. nflornooi, loa f,oi„ n,. t,„i,i,.,t,i 
»«» ll.o oiil) ll„„8 l,illio„ol„,o„, o 

»loch ho oloo). s,,„ ^ 

tunlcmiKuvit) : 

F- 

deal of it. llehk.d {..iTcUml fn 
in l!>7t.btaiausewl,,n„^ ‘ U F 
bol Ua was brcnight in. Thcro*^"* 
halts and inanj euj.s of Ua. and iLp 
went mcmly hj . n,,. ' *»««« 

alwajs be»n so saturated ff.ili » 

o«a>»lK»aI to cmiji th^ ialX"’?'' 
polTOuio rctojTO. s.,a ih1;‘ “ 


vrith tea ; wherefore she and her fellow* 
prisoacis used the moie abundant liquid to 
wash in. 

Iiuciis dosenbes a con of tea as tho “ pot of 
IMiaco . Tho soil ent that is tc. 1 ", wrote a 
Biitish editor in 1918, “accomioodated a 
thousand inter relationships which thren- 
tcncl fnclion. The siibniarino sinkincs. 
tho roiivo) Sistcm. the mimitiou question, 
the War cabinet itself were suspended 
resularli e.cij afletnoon for a few minutes . 
wliei. the little black teapot made tts 
I'ciomptor) apponranco," 

■I is aditlcient question whclbor tea lias 
.uooeeded onstm,; „le„bol or not, hut as a 
^'cranetts wcllnnerited popnlatil,. is oter 
hut 

'Vo slml'i' In' “'‘Siititlly horn, 

oiiinioi,' t ^9 ondorso tho 

■i«i>ii ‘"‘litution''" 

‘M'dout itisstimulatini,. ^ * ' 
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THE SALT TAX IN INDIA 

BY Mr a. SANKDNNI MENON, b a. 


A pril STH, 1933. was an eventtnl 

in the history of s.\lt taiation in 
India. It was on that day that the Indian 
Legislatire Assemhlj , b> a majority of 
Cl rotes to 41, declined to pass the finance 
bill m its original form as recommended 
bj .II. E. the Viceroy and rejected the 
Finance Member’s motion foi the restoration 
of the salt dut> to One rupee four annas 
On the 1st of April there b.xd already been 
a protracted debate on the Finance Bill b\ 
ahich the Goaernment of India had contein 
plated different schemes of taxation and the 
Congress Party in opposition had made 
severtU amendments of which the House had 
accepted three which together bad the effect 
of mahieg a cut of about 4^ crorea of rupees 
ID the budget. Of the three anicodmeots 
that acre carried was one which sought to 
reduce the salt dut) from Its 1 4 to 12 nonas 
which would hare, b> itself meaut a loss of 
crores of rupees to the GoTornmeot 
Salt tax is an imposition of revenue which 
shall, for caer, stand coudeiuued sod should, 
therefore, be reduced to the point of cancel 
lation and a substitute should be found out 
at the earliest opportunitj. This, in short, 
18 the theme of this article 

Almost from the vorj time that public 
men m ludi.s Lnew how to condemn a state 
Polic),tbe) have been consisteotlj roudemn 
ing the impositioa of the salt (ax. The 
late Dadabhai Maoroji, writing in his Pottiii/ 
o'ld un-Bia(ish Ride in I/uiia, said (bat it 
was a bumiluting confession to saj that 
after the length of the British rule tbo 
P»-ople were m sneh wretched plight tliat 
they had nothing that the Go\ eminent could 
tax and that Government must, tberefoie, 
tax an absolute necessity of life to an 


inordinate extent. Later on, in the year 
1908 the late GopaJ.a Krishna Gokhale, criti- 
cised. m equallj vehement terms, the salt tax 
pohc> of the Gov ermuent, making some 
comparisons between India and some conn- 
tnes of Emope about the salt duty in 
terms of a dav 's income per head of the 
population The salt duty was then only 
Re I per maiind and. according to his 
e*-timate while the duty m France at 
that time amounted to half a daj's 
ittcoDie in Germ ID) to one daj's income, 
ID Italy to four daj s' income, in Austria to 
one and one-third days' income, m Nether- 
lands to one third of a day’s i^jcome, io India 
It amounted to two days’ income. So jndged, 
even when the salt duty was at its lowest 
level It pressed more heavily on the people 
of India than on any other people. Id 
M arch 1924. Mr (now Sir) R, K. Sbanmu- 
gamChetty. speaking from the side of the 
Si«i>u/p<i Party m the Legislative Assembly, 
condemned the salt tax and said that, on a 
iiuestion like this, oven if the members were 
moved b) considerations other than purely 
ccononiic. it was useless to ignore the part 
that sentiment played m human affairs, 
even in such material matters as taxation. 

Leaving aside the opmions of leading 
Indian public men, let us see what some of 
the most trusted servants of the Government 
had to say on the matter. The late 
Mr. Pennington who lielonged to the Indian 
Civil Service, once made a scathing condem- 
nation of the avlt tax policy in the columns 
of the organ of the East Indian Association, 
while the late Dewan Bahadur Srinivasa 
Roghava Iyengar considered the effect of the 
tax on public health as very prejudicial 
and suggested Us gradual reduction and 
eventual abohtiou. 
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Mr. George Plowden, appointed Commis- 
sioner to investigate the \\holo matter of salt 
taialion in India in 1850, sWoil Iho Question 
as follows : ' ' 

When the question of the propucty of 
a salt tax in India is investigated, it is 
found to resolve itself into the question of 
whether it is pioper or not to laj. dnecth 
or induectly, any tax vvhatsoever iimn 
tno mass of the tominiinitv. 

Tho Taxation En,uiri ConmuUoc oWned 
as follows ; 

ot life and to tho 
extent that salt is essential foi iihisnuJ 

'im K?'’.” ° nn'llnns Uraaids 

tho hUto _e\pciiditiire ‘vvuius 

Iuth<-»ci„„m„a„„,, „nbho oi,.„u,„ 
«d.a,» non„ni,r,od.„„pn„.,„„,|„ „ 
onottho ndtlax. It h.. boon op, Jd ^n 
tho Bround that ,1 „„ uopooilion on an 

abKolulonoPosnitj ot l.to It. „bo,,i,„„ 

h a"™"r''‘tb“”"‘’ 

“ t*"' tonsumpt.on o( ibo 

»«..nod,„, hot ,0 ,b„ do.<.l„„„,o„, 

, ““'■'l‘hari oollago mduslrj lo ,b„ 

ad.auta,., o, ibo 

toml. Indu l,a. inoioll.au fno Ibouoin.d 
'"'I™ l«~ulo, Ibo huge aalt 

rc.o„,c„ Ibo i„l„i„p.„a ba. „„ 

1 , t to , " ‘h«t .a on Ibo 

hKil out tor tor, n. ol o„u.,j„ 

Rupplomcnt tho is«...fA ► ^ 

T„ , , «^ut) resources of (he 

■no™ Uatoxmanl.Vo 11, a„ , , '* 

Ihoonlno abol,l,o„ of Ibo 

in luJia If in . maf^es 

* “• ** for (ha 


maintenance of public health. The amount 
of salt r<Hj«iied for daily consumption to main- 
tain the body in a condition of health varies 
greatly with the dietary as salt is contained 
more or less in most articles of food. Tho 
masses in India are mainly dependent upon 
thecoicalB for their food which are greatly, 
deficient in Siilt composition andadcficicncy 
in salt would mean the development of such 
diseases as tiihcreulosis. leprosy and cholom. 
tie.ive alone tho question of health ; what 
about the vcr> tasto of tho cereals if they 
are not sufficiently salted ? Tho maiority of 
the popuUtion ui India belong to that class 
cjv n*^*^ *'*^^*'”* reijiiiro on an average 
w- of salt a 5 oar to maintain them in 
“ »f health. And uhat ia thu 

lulu ol niiniul cousuiuption now? Tlio 
sure, n.pul.l.ibcdbj tlio Government top 
thod,lto,mt P.ovmcc, vary with tho vunn- 
, ° '‘“t ‘ho nveraso annual 

al'oul lu ,,o„,.da. ivhilo Ibis is tho CllbO 

head” at ,V” consumiition per 

oTu it England is 

that ‘ho principle 

""‘'‘-‘“ol inspiloul 
Ihcc ■ “““ "‘o “"■""’'hty on which 

:»rre;:„„r, ■>' “.™-„,p. 

ruuld Iw ,.„g„ , ' ‘“-“'"Pfun in Ind,., 

nm„.,c,ry lor 11, !' ‘ 

health is 1 inauiteuance ol uorm.il 

. "'“’““hoi-. 

»heu duty wasl.'!/; ; “ 
la. 'AS in oil,,, a rim lleuBal and 

' ' ‘'"'mu,-. Ibo Tnaalion 
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THE SAM TAX IN INDIA. 


Enquiry Committee gives the following 
hguieb. On the basis indicated, the con- 
sumption pel head in 1878 79 was 8 9 lbs 
With this as an index number, it is found 
that for tho 20 i eai-s fioiu 1882 88 to 1902 03 
tor the first sis of which the duty was 
at Bs. 2 and for the rest at Rs 2 8 the 
consumption ranged between 109 and 116 
Successive reductions fiom Rs 2 8 to Rc 1 
between 1903 01 and 1907 08 accompanied 
an incieaso to 130. The consumption 
rem-iinwl steady after that for thioe jeais 
and then continued to inciease inspite of 
an increase in duty to Rc. 1 1 »n 1916 1C 
and of the shot tage and high prices dunng 
the War, From 1022 28, it rose to the tiguie 
of ITS to fill to 153 on the intioduetioD 
of a lU, 2 8 rate foi (be single 
>car 1923 24, 

Nob only is tho ratoofduty siiQlcieolb high 
to otntruct the consuinptioo of s-ilt (o the 
extent which is teijuircd for the maintenance 
of normal health, but its startling varutions 
are such as to destroy the cntiie coofidencc 
of the public in the Tcry botut of the 
Government. Originally the salt duty varied 
from province to province, aod in Bengal it 
was as much as Rs. 3 4 a maund in 1844. 
A uniform rate^f Rs. 2 was adopted for the 
whole of India except Burma m 1882, which 
was raiscMl to Rs. 2 8 in 1883 and reduced 
to Rs. 2 in 1903. In 1005, it was further 
reduced to Rs. 1 8. in 1907 to Be- 1 and la 
1310 to Rs. I 1. In 1923, the duly was 
doubled, bringing it again to R». 2 8, while 
in 1924 it was reduced to Rs. 1-1 and 
remained at this figure from ilarch 192i 
to 29th September 1931. Prior to 17tb 
llarch 1931. the excise duty and import duty 
on Milt Were always l»ept similar, bat 
by the Indian Salt (Additional Import Duty^ 
SIV of 1031, a temporary additional 
cu<oms duty of 4i annas per maund was 


imposed on foicign salt. In 1934, by the 
Salt Additional Import Duty (Extending) Act, 
the life of the Act of 1931 was extended for 
a fuitiier period of thirteen months. It is 
icgiettable that even if salt tax were found 
toVie necessary, moie thanDOyears of salt 
administration in India has not been able 
to evolve a late of ta^ition on the 
consumption of the commodity, which wonid 
not ooly be light in its incidence per head 
of the iiopulation, but would also bo 
suBiciently yvennanent in the nature of its 
vaiiatioQS to create that amount of con- 
(idence m the public mind which could 
leg.ird the salt tax as somcthlDg, though 
levied foi the purposes of levenue for the 
OoverDineDt, that would sot striko 
at the stomach of tho poor musses. 
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Malaria Mortality in Ceylon • 


S INCE last October no loss than 1 in 70 
of the total population of Ceylon hns 
died of malaria. Of tlio 70,000 deaths 
rcconled over half have been chilihcn. In 
addition there aro to-da> 100,000 malaria 
convalescents, iripuy of whom have been an 
debilitated by fever that they aie liable to 
fall V ictima to other diseases. 

There, in brief, wo have the results of the 
recent malaria epidemic in Cevlon, the worst 
outbicak ever recorded in the history of 
the Island. 

Climatically Ceylon is divided into two 
distinct 7onc8' a wet and a dry. The wet 
zone, which normally has an ample rainfall 
spread over two monsoon periods, tompnses 
an area of 0,000 wyuaio miles m the south 
west of tho Island and has a population of 
8 millions. It is in this legion that tea and 
rubber aio grown and the uKiKuUm.il 
wealth of the Island lies 
Tho dry zone, nearly 20,000 -,uaio miles 
in area and with a population of onlhons. 

only receives rain during tip noUh-oast 
monsoon in October and November. In this 
region lu-ilaria is endemic and cluijis ii» 
<]Uotn of victims every year It m iJm 
wet zouc. normally free from fever, to which 
outbreaks ofepidenno malaria aroco„fl„t.j 
Ilecords prove thatevery one of tbo seven 
malaria epidemics tL.it bavc oecuircd in 
Ceylon during the present century Lavo 
followed a prolonged period of drought Last 
year boll, the south-west and north-east 
monsoons faded and a record low rainfall 
was recorded aU over tho wet zone. This 
was tho primary c.-iusc of the a... i 

cpia^io^lat besua in Oilobcr. roacheHI] 

Tho mflnoDto of drousb, ui„„ . 

c-u.Is- „n,lortloo<i by th, hob.l. of 


By Mb. JOHN noOKIN 


tho Anopheles mosiiuito. This fovcf' 
earner biccds in shallow pools of clean water 
exposed to tho sun. In normal years such 
breeding places do not occur in the wet yono 
of Ceylon. It is only when an abnormal 
drought dries up the five big wet zone rivers 
that conditions favourable to the breeding 
of the Anopheles mosiiuito occur. 

It was in the beds of theso rivers that the 
mos<|uito larvie woio found in unpieccdentod 
nunibeis during tho epidemic and it was 
along their course that malaria w.i8 rampant. 
The cpulomit biokc out on the edge of the 
dry zone m October and. as tho mosiiuitoes 
followed tho river coursos from ono pool 
to the Dcvt. so tho fevci spiead with gicat 
Mpidity and eventually reached districts that 
had been malaria free for years. Even 
Colombo, vvhcie malaria has boon unknown 
in modern times, was alTcetod. By December 
its many as 50,000 evses a day were 
being treated at hospitals and disiiensaiios 
m tho wet zone of Ceylon. From November 
to April no less than .4.800 Iba. of «iuinino 
^were used by tho Medic.vl Department. 

At the beginning of tho epidemic, it was 
mcvitahle that difliculty should have been 
expeuenced ,n tioatiiig the thousands of 
in.-U,-iriasuircrci-8. m.-vny of whom weie too ill 
Iho 

,, 7“ to bo undcrUken 

1.0.,. iuu opooed. Volootoor ' 
Zl 7 "'tl- tl.« o,cr,.orkod 

TbS T’- 1.,. .,„d 

of li.Tn. "" '‘‘“'f''' otandard 

"""* “ m creator 
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resistance to disease, and also to the piorapt 
preventi\e measures taken by planters 
Anti malana work such as oiling streams 
etc., could be carried out piomptlj on estates 
it was the scattered villages that piescuted 
such an insuperable problem 
Sinhalese peasants are dependent upon the 
crops grown on their small holdings in the 
Tillages. The majority ol them b.a\e no 
other source of livelihood The epidemic put 
a complete stop to all agncultural work in 
many villages, so that not only medicines 
hat also food supplies had to be made 
aiailahle. This is stiU bciog continuid 
Many villages will have to he fed by the 
Government for many months to come 
Quinine is the standard drug for the 
treatment of malaria patients in Goveinmcnt 
hospitals all over Ceylon When the 
epidemic was at its height. oxperimenU 
were made with plabinociuinc and alebrm 
and rcBolts were considcied enuyuniging 
Thu allernatne treatment was 8ubse<|uc&tl\ 
employed for many inpatients at the 
hokpitals, hut, despite hoatile criticism, the 
Medical Department decided that (imniue 
was still the safest and moet ctTcitiic drug 
for general nse 

The most tmgio side of this (einble 
epidemic was tho ghastly child nioilnlily. 
Thu was hugely due to the malnutrition so 
prevalent amongst Ceylon ullage children 
of all ages. Ilish fe'cr was frcqncntiy 
followed by convulsions and rel.ipses occurred 
in a high percentage of child cases. This 
18 a problem that will require the most 
carcfnl attention in connection with the 
Island wide anti malana campaign shotti) 
to bo launched. 

As it stands at present, tho malana 
epidemic in Ceylon has died down. Recent 
heavy rams have cle.anscd the rivers of 
mosqnito larvic It is litelv. however, that 


there wnli be a tecurrence at the end of 
this year and experts piedict another b.ad 
wave in 1040 

Ceylon’s inti mnlaiia efforts in tho past 
have been lethargic. It was only icceiitly 
that the State Council thicvv out an anti- 
malorta Bill framed to make pieventive 
work conipulsoty all over the Island. 

While the introduction of such legislation 
in the iiast could not have prevented tho 
recent epidemic, it would certainly have 
enabled it to bo more easily controlled. Such 
abnormal weather conditions ns prevniledm 
the wet zone of Ceylon in 1934 are not likely 
to recur for many yenre. If strenuous 
preventive measures are introduced now, 
there need nevci be such a disastious 
epidemic ns the Isl.ind has just been thiough. 
Ceylon can he made malaria free. But it 
will take many years and millions of lupees. 
Will the Goveinmcnt, now controlled by the 
CevloDCsc themselves, piovo erjual to this 
gigantic task * 
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Dwarka: A Brie-1 Narration 


By Mil. T. 

I spiaDK into exiblento as tho 

I — f choice capital of tho ideal kingdom 
of Loid Kiifehna. and c\L‘n to this da> is 
considcied to be one of tho grp.atcst 
Dhams in India and a seat of Shioe 
Sankaiachar>a. There are bUJI sacied 
places and tcmplDs assocUted with the 
heioic and chnalroua deeds of Lord Krishna 
as described in the holj Bhagwat Puran 
The massive spiica of the palaces of Lord 
Kushna and his nobles we.e said to be .U! 
ofgold.and God India is said to have sent 
rom Amravati choicest irc-s u„d sh.ubs 
for Loid Krishna's paiK. 

MUUEij uubUNa s PEAci: 

SiUulcd on 11,0 occ.in loint I,,,., N,.luro 
lias bo.loMoil upon 11, „ 0,1, ,1^ . 

ch.iimnf icvUjlv.,,, bo,iuly io,„l„o,.,l nill, 
a oolj „nd bincini. oli,„„lo „t ibo i„„„ 
"tun tl,„ pU,,.. of lb,. 
aio patched with heat and dust 
Piom tlio.o d.i,, .broudcl ,„ i|,o 
olblBono da,. ulUod.,. tb„ * 

tioddcu by land Krishna l.w ....a 
hko nil the other paits of the world n'gro'It 
.u.ny Uhansc, but no,., ba, ,l ooaJd 'I 
b« bold „ bi,„ o.i„„, b, 
ono or tho four g,oaU,.i 
o<.n.Ulu.,„„ ,1.0 ,o„. 

JlTT » «» 

mlho„“r'"“ "V'" 

Encu lu prom, I d.,js when trns..i 

iZ7 

'a, so i„,o„.o ,b..i usod 

arduous an 

>»,ntbc,. But.,,,0., ii,';,.,.-!'', '‘•sa 


h. VASSA 

India, and now the entile journey fiom any 
part in InditU can bo .'iccomplishud by rail 
in comfort and safety liglit upto Daarka. 
hHItlNl: AND TANK OK DWARKA 
Tho cliiof object of tbo nbolo pilgrimaso 
15. of conrso. the tomplo of Sliico amchbod- 
laiji It 1. called Jagat Mandir and is 
about ISOfoet high. With its seven store, B, 
Uie temple stands out piedouiinunlly 
nuicstie. The vvbole design displajs an 
ciula-ianto of fancy, a lavishncss of labour 
and in olabo,„t,„„ det,„,. i„i ,bct 

in lengtliMdisiibijcd fioiu tlio temple staff. 

Tho nevt important place is Gomnti Knud, 
aad allpilBriin, ,.sn.„g Dwarka must bathe 
Ln “> Hindu 

lol n“ “'“•’y ‘heir souls 

so thl u ^"■‘“"naiugs nio 

iduaw ‘ ‘ , “-a 

possible , ’ it igbni-dly 

Ob.,;.. :z, zz 

-*ad. Tir:^ -bgioiis 

itmeia.;. ' “*» 

rtius 

«tDwlarc^.'‘'y faun ,,^,a 

l>ol Fair. Jj'" l’-»»<-hami Fair. Ful 

=‘n€i Echpso Fuir^^ F’-"'’- 

6nd“T «ho;rS''"'‘ '“‘a "" Hash 

acvolr ui tem dTr? H.uy 

■■bn* A,^“,.;“““‘ --‘a nock to Ihi. 

‘bis occasion as' Lo"? ‘“‘“"bed to 
on this d” b, Id .ucrpied 

-ssTc.dAi:ei;r-;.;._n^o„ Him p,. 
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Ful Dol Fair is heid on Falgun Vadi 1. 
about Marcli each jear. Pilgrims from all 
parts of India visit Dwaika in large numbers 
to celebrate tbo occasion bj offenng 
to Shreo Ranchliodratli and 
having a b-ith in the Holj- Gomati Kund 
The temple squares become a scene of greet 
animation and bustle when the devotees plaj 
Rob bj sprinkling colouicd water at 
each other. 

Janmastami Fair is held on Shtavin 
Vadi 8, about August each veni This fair 
is celebrated witb great eclat and lehgions 
enthusiasm as the founder of Dwarka was 
born on tbia day. The scene in tbe Jng.at 
Mandir on this occasion is picturesque 
All tbo temple squaics n«c thronged 
With pilgrims and townspeople a large 
number of whom observe fast on this 
daj. Tbo main temple as well as otbei 
temples ore delightfully decorated and 
wonderfully illuminated The Mandhs 
etart their Kutani at S p m while some 
of the devotees are seen singing the songs of 
pnuso to tbo Great Lord Rnsbna in unison 
with various sorts of instnimcnts. and old 
men are seen counting beads sitting in the 
secluded precincts of the Sbnne. Thus 
everywhere spreads religious fervoor and 
devotion. The nio»t precious moment on 
this occasion is, however, at midnight, the 
hour when Lord Kri>hna was bom. At tins 
time, all the temples are thrown open to 
offer Oar«/Kin to the cspecting crowds, 
and coloured water is lioing offered to the 
pilgrims who receive it with utmost devotion 
and Tcnenition as .i sacred sign. 

Annokot Fair is held on Kartik Sod 1. 
about Kovember each year. The inner 
temple premises are flllod with dishes of 
various sorts of food and fruits on 
this occasion. 


Eclipse Fair — Besides attending the above 
fairs, pilgims flock to this place to have a 
bath in the Holy Gomati Kund after the 
ternunntiou of the eclipse whether solar or 
Inner, as a bath t.akcn in the sacred water at 
this peculiar time is said to have a potent 
effect ID puiifying the body .ind soul 
from sins 

MODERN FACILITIES 

With the increasing facilities of travel, 
it seems that this holy place will be visited 
by a larger number of pilgrims every year. 
To bring homo to the gener.il public, many 
of whom are still ignor.ant of this place 
being connected with rail, the Jamnagar 
and Dwnika Railway havo organisixl a 
spcci.al Publicity Department to advertise 
this bolv pi tee throughout the country 
and thus to cuablo tbe * devotees of 
Lord Krishna to take full advantage of 
the facilities nlToided. 
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1'HE RAMAYANA 

By Mu, Ski PRAILVSA. 


‘r 


-0 the making of books’, it has been 
said, theiQ is no end', and also 
that 'muth leading 13 \\earinet>s to the 
flesh’. But theie is no doubt that to the 
making of good books there 13 a \erj definite 
end, and no end of rciidmg of these is 
wearisome. One such book is the Jiamayana 
In sinu'lo chaste Sanskiit, without ornamen 
tation and without artiflcialiti, the gieat 
poet Viilmiki haaguon us the storj of the 
fortunes of a great and unfortunate pnnee 
of long ago But t!ic original book 13 a 
lengthy one. and peisonaU> I have never 
boon able to get to the end of it. though 
moio than lialf a do/on times I have started 
reading it. All thht I could manago every 
time WU 8 tho beautiful description of 
Aiodhjn in tho Balkanda and tho journey 
of Haouman to Lanka in tho Sundarkanda. 
and I was looking forward to some lover 
ofhiskindto give us a condensed edition 
ofthatverj great work, so that I may bo 
able to have a closer association with the 
book than I could have so far. 1 . of course, 
know of C. V. Vaidj.V 8 SanhahuH Ramayana. 
It IS a most valuable contribution 


vwiikijuuuon lo 

hlcr.t„,». SI,U I ^ 

» commend 

nholoheottcdly thi, fort,.„ abridgment 

or tho great „„,k „„der ,e,ie».‘ „ro,l„eed 
bi It, tamoas publmh,,,. n,. 
l.a. Ixam made by Prof. P, p. g. aaolri „t tho 
Prosidoncy Collogo of Madr.r, i„ .j 
f.nBl»h, and tho book ha. ,i,„ , , 

^ranUgoo, oFo,. word by the K., Do" 
S. Srinivasa Sastn. 


Price K.. 1.4. • Co, 


Tho Imok is not without its disappoint- 
ments, 1 must warn tho reader; for those 
who have read oven iiortions of tho original 
will find that the Burgeon’s knifo has been 
used perhaps too freely. But that was 
inevitable and those who want the whole 
must go to the whole. The rest of us who 
want Valmiki made easy for ourselves, will 
find in this book just tho thing they were 
wanting. Verily as the claim of the author 
of the Afahabharata is true that what is 
there may be elsewhere also, but what is not 
there cm nowhere bo found, so is tho claim 
of the author of the Ramayana true that ” as 
long 08 tbc bills stand and tho rivers How 
on tho surface of tho earth, so long shall 
the story of the Rnmai/ana bo current in 
tho worlds”. 

LIGHTS THAT PASS IN THE DARK 

By Mn. E. J. T. DIENEK 


A diat,„t ninihlo, a rn.ar, 

A llasl,. and „ riokoning blast— 

A y.rfou tliieo seconds or more, 

As the erpress is thundering p.„t. 


Of faces that pass i„ tpe . 

Then darkness again as bofoio. 

Andlhoaendlandslie pe.aeefni and .,ui, 

And sncl. is our ultimate tat„. 

7“ fobfney emb.ark 

‘ pars in the 





The halo- Abyssinian War 


R eviewing theltalo Abjssiman tangle, 
we observed last month that Enrope 
was faced with the most momentous 
situation since the Great War. In fact, while 
the Committee of Thirteen repoi tears were 
busy drafting their document in Geneva. 
Mussolini was mating one of his charactens 
tically tmcnlent speeches in Rome 
- Ta KDCtlaoi oi te'inomle chkrxier, dtelued 
MosiollsI, n* ihdl reply wllb HlKlpUeea ipTrll To 
meatorei ol mlUury cliorocwr wo obdl reply w»d> oeU 

of «u. 

In tact, the Italian army had already 
crossed the frontiers and bombed the 
adjoimng areas. On the 3rd of October, the 
Ethiopian emperor cabled to the League 
communicating a telegram from Ras Sc>oin 
(Governor) that the Italian aeroplanes were 
bombarding Adowa and Adigrat which is 
80 miles north-east of Adowa, and hod 
made numerous victims among civilians 
includmg women and children and destrojeo 
many houses and that a Uiltle was 
proceeding in the province of Agamie 
Rome qaickly denied the allegations but 
informed the League 

tbktlt vUw 6f tba AbyiilfiUa c<o«r«l m'>bil<«4U<» tad 
laponast uoopt morraiaau tba bad grd«r<4 bar 
Cgaaasdtr-la-C&Ul, Oratral D* Bgia, M »b« m«4«ar«* 
!■ leU-dgleacaiiaTglrlng oecaptilaa af ittaKglg palaia. 

Italy bombed Adowa m self defence ' 
Was there ever a more ironic touch f 
MB. BALDWIH’a ATTEAI. 

About the same time, Mr. Stanley Baldwin, 
the Bntish Prime Minister, was making bis 
last vam effort to avert tbo war SpcaLiag 
at Bournemouth, he appealed to Italy 
to refrain from oction calculated to 
make the task of the League Cooucit more 
arduous. The Premier declared, however, 
that the isolationist school of thought was 
a most dangerous bercs). 

Tbs tirag ngy gomg wbgg gvgaU In Fgrgpr will bag* 
rggertniiloBi throagboot tba wboU Emplrg W» csaMit 
gSord—goi ogly r»Unn»IIy bal as »« Eaiplrg— 1« 
»»faig la |l.y oa» p»fl In Europe. 

ITALIAJI ADVASCE 

In the meanwhile, General Do Bono, 
Righ Commissioner of Itahan East Afnca, 
formally proclaimed the opening of hosti- 
lities and announced that troops bad been 
ordered to cro-.s the Mareb river, which flows 
a iiart of its course along the Entre.a-Etbiopia 
temtoo' in order to ensure trangoillity of 
the population. General Do Bono accused 
u 


tho Abyssinian Government of violating all 
treaties and declared that the present step 
was taken in the interests of peace and urged 
the population to remain calm. 

This was pure bunkum. For, as has been 
shrewdly observed by the Times of India : 


luly w*< openly preperlog for attock; Signor 
Magiollal had doeUred that notblng woold deUr thg 
lullaa ooget. Abyiatnla had no altematlTg but to 
Boblllia On the preglout admlialon of tba Etbtoplan 
aothotldea Ibeir nebllifatlon meant war. Tba Italian 
Uoder-Seeretary for Foreign Affalri promptly deipatcbed 
a Note goneb^ In lerma wbicb agein unaeceaiarily 
pharlaalcaS la view of tha onltpokOD altllndg tbrongb- 
ont adoplod by Kome Tba Italian MoU hea tba Mmerlty 
to declare that Ethiopia baa inccgodedln*' tmpoilng ** 
war, aad that the aggreialre iplrlt of the leaden aod 
iribcamea lonad lia eompleta gipreialOB In tha order 
for reneral raobllliatlon annonoced by the emperor. 
The Note forlber makee tha remaikabla leferenee that 
the withdrawal ol Abyiiinlaa forcea behind tba aenlral 
aoae la a airaieclg and tbrtolore offeailTe siotb. la tha 
vlreoeutaocei, the lullao Ooveremeet coatiad they bad 
DO aliereallra bol lo antberlio Ibtir forcea to taka iba 
offeoaleeaed to cecopy lUilrgla peilUooa— lo other warda 
to adnaaea leto Ethiopia. All tbia, In Tiaw of glgaor 
Moaaollala olvrepealed declarailna ol bli lalgillAo lo 
ctalllie Abyealnla aod irpasd b'l territory, la limply 
Isdiergaa Tba doty of tba Leagna li plain, If for so 
other reeeon tbae ibet Iti fniure ta at iteke. 


Id fact before tbe actual declaration of 
war. tbe Italians Lad advanced 12 miles into 
the Abyssinian tenitory and ocenpied Dareb 
Tecle commanding the plateau of Adowa. 
Aad tbe bombing of Adowa by Italian 
plaoea was oQicially admitted at ]^mo. 
It was stated that a squadron commanded 
by Signor Mussolini’s son-in-law. Count 
Ciano. was fired on by Ethiopians while 
making a reconnaissance flight but continued 
toward Adowa where the Fort opened 
fire. The Italian planes thereupon bombed. 
None of the aeroplanes was, however, hit. 


TOE COMMITTEE OP SIX' 


Now that war was actu.vlly gomg on. the 
League Council was faced with the problem 
of naming the aggressor. A Committee of Six 
wMtheceupon appointed. And on October 7, 
this Committee presented their report stating 
that after examination of official documents 
from Italy and Abyssinia, they considered 
that Italy had resorted to war contrary to 
her engagements under Article XII. 


.Mter statements made by Baron Aloisi 
and M. Teclo Hawariat, the Italian and 
Ethiopian delegates to tho League respec- 
Council unanimously 
^ ^pted tho report of tho Committee of Six 
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The President niter taking the vote, 
declated that public opioioa in the world 
expected the two parties to accept Iho 
touncil s appeal to end all hostilities. 

Mr. Hawariat announced that Abjssinia 
was ready to comply. 

> r n imanitnoua verdict of the 

A Council at its meeting of tho 7th 
October. Itdy was morally outlawed from tho 
comity of civilized nations and was deolared 
to have had recourse to war in violation of 
uer most sacred engagements. Tho other 

matcly to tho severance of all trade or 
flnancial relations and to tho prohibition of 
siite Covenant breaking 

Ttfi A ^ ^ amendment naminu 

Italy tbo aggressor, the Council approved tho 
report of the Committee of Six, 

ATTACKS ON THREE FRONTS 
Meanwhile, tho Italian troops wore nushioii 
on three sides namdv H 

d°.o‘?u "“of ■A‘rr’i„“'fr 

«nd in Ogodoo i.! the south ''S'.; 

FS““ofidlS‘ottft“r“rS“i“ 

under the command of General S^Ub^'^iT* 
population and clergy remS^ the 

Tho Second Army Srps ‘rS 
of the volley of Adowa 
advance. The troops in 
«>otor, after a short light. oSU^GoSb"; 
THE PALE OP ADOWA 

in ih1 nted1.rSh 

troops wore holding 

odda It „„ the t TiLJfK’"'’”"* 

memory and no wonder tv. ? bitterest 
longht aith desperate iurj-fho . “do* 
m the end retreating bSore 
and bombardment of nomtai pounding 

tanka and massed infantr>' ^ “rtilleiy. 
After intensoflghtinff tlinT* .• 

Adowa on tbo morning^of 

Sejoum. the AbxcR!rt;r.J^i?* tJclober 6. Rag 

defending forces o^acuat5°Sf *“® 

wilLout. however, losina Positions 

fow Italian casoalii^a ® Only a 

tho Ahyssinians in tho^° repor^, while 
shmshtered in Ihousandl Thf 

thereupon surrendered, popolation 


Tho Italians next advanced on tbo holy 
city of Aksum. south-west of Adowa. 
IN UAL UAL 

As tho Italians were advancing on this 
sia^ tho forces of Ibis Bejoum invaded 
Bnti-av on October C and penetrated for a 
considerablo distance. Tho invading forces 
werecomposodof 15.000 Abjssiuians, chiefly 
^\alry. under tho leadership of Ras Dcsta. 
luo bmperor a son-in-law. 

the nof® "■^>■0 omplojodby 

Ogaden and much 
enthusiasm had been roused by an uncon- 

mrel7“‘ haa“ ceSa 

rccaptmiDg Ual Dal after nearly one year. 
ODEBILLA WARFARE 

“t 1 “ “‘O'” in 'oco 

Naiittr & “‘“'Of*-- “onofni 

i)u. Commander in-Chief of il>r> 

^moSTs„S’'“'? -id tL » 

bombs Thn Itfihans were using gas- 

fowregutai iu th»';“ ff'"’ ■* 

“till gi« masks ^ iff t"* oiniuPO^ 

Goiahaiaha Gs;ioJf,?-‘°'‘'““‘™“P“ “>0 

against gas attack.^ defonceloas 

TOWARDS M.iKALB 

firocccd*^ forces 

8oulh-cast of Adovr^^'^ 1 la G5 miles 

Kw Sg.ha."°^ Btrongbola of 

were procecdinc in *** Donakil 

It ^^■L roioL l Aussa. 

Coromaudcr-in-Chicf Naisibu, 

Southern Forces, that Abyssinian 

resorted to chcmltil L r 

to dislodge ^VbyBaini-in having failed 

tho road from defending 

thousand Italians Darar. Fifty 

Ogaden Front, where 

>»ere being used It nn ^“°‘I'-®‘I-Pouud bombs 

At tJoTt , ' “ COVINAM 

decision to invoke' tlie'^R^^^'r I^guo's 
H*« Covenant ^aa thL 

Woccoreuaut which^wr“aooS Sjr S” 
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Council to be applied to Ital}. The 
Aiticle reads : 


1 Sbonld »of membtf o( ih* Leizm resort ta war 
ItdUtefsrdonueoTeiiafiU nrder AriKleslS, 13 or 16, 
U iball ip$o facto b* deemed to here eommllwd ea ett ot 
«ir *(eleM all oiber meoibere of lb« Leegtie, wbltb 
berebj ODderleke Immedletelj to lobjctl ti to iba 
eeTeraoee of ail trade or Ceaoclal riUUoae, the problbl- 
tloa «l all Intertoorae Keloeea tbair aatloeala ead the 
aadonali el tbe CoTeoeoVbreeUec StaU aod iba 
Teniloa of all fiaaDClal, eomioctdal or parioael taier> 
canrre betweea tbe natloeali of ibo Cereeaiil-breaklez 
8ute aad ibe BaUsoale of aa; other Btete, whether 
a member ol the Leazae or aot 

1 It ihall ba tha daijr ol the Conecll la each eata 
toreeommeed the lercral OoTcrameota eoeeeraed wbai 
eSectlre mllltar/.BeTal or air force the mrmbereol the 
^•{oe iball aeTtrallj eaeulbnte to ibe armed foreea to 
> troUel tha CartDaau of the Leagoa. 




aall/ lupport oi 




• larther that 


3. The j 
tbe^ will mol 

Article la order to mletmlae the loea aed lecoerealeaoo 
rredtleg from the aboTO ncarorea aad that they 
will BBtaelly lupyort eaa aasiher la raeteilez aoy eyedel 
meMiirea aimed at oea of their ntemheri by ibt Coreaaal* 
bttaklag Bute aad (hit they will uke the aiceieary 
•tepi U afford paetize ihraa(b tbilr territory to the 
foieet If aoy ot (be meabere at the Laegoe which ere 
eo^peretlegloirouct the Coreaenuot theLeegoe. 

JL Aoy menhar ol theLeegoe which beertoleud 
aeyCoreieat of tbe League maybe declered to be a» 
uager a member of the Laegoa by e roM of tbe Cooedl 
tuaeorred to by tha repreeaeUlleee of ell tbe ether 
BeBihen of the Laegoa repreecoted ibercoo. 


TOE LEAGUE'S DECISION 
At the tnectiiig of tbo Leasue Asseiubly 
held on the 0th evening with Dr Benee 
>Q tbe chair, only Austria and Hungary 
declined to associate themselves with the 
sanctions. The report of the Committee of 
Six indicating Italy as the aggressor 
was accepted. 

Tbe Bureau of tbo League Assembly 
decided to establish a Sanctions Committee 
insisting of all members of the League 
Council with the exception of Italy and 
including South Africa, Austria. Belgium, 
Grew, Netherlands, Switzerland, YugoshtTia, 
Venizcula. Persia, Sweden and Czeebo* 
slotakia. 


aid. ** Italy,” said Austria's delegate to tho 
League Assembly, "is acounti'y which, ia 
desperato conditions, contributed to the 
integrity of Austria. . . . Austria cannot 
go back on that fnendship." Tho Hungariaa 
delegate, in his turn, was pained at the 
Lcagno’s determination to apply sanctions 
against a counto’ with whom they Lad alws} s 
bad such friendly relations. 


SANCTIONS COilhllTTEE 
In the general debate preceding tbe 
constitntion of a Committee of Co ordination 
on sanction),, several delegates spoko stating 
that all obligations under tbe Covenant 
would be fuldllcd, including M. Laval who 
said that Franco could not infringo the 
Covenant nor allow it to become weakened, 
while Mr. Anthony Eden, declaring 
Britain'e attachment to tbe Covenaot, 
said they contemplated tbe duty con* 
fronting them with the deepest regret. 
Tbe Ethiopian delegate insisted on the 
need for energetic and immediate action " to 
deal With this atrocious war conducted 
by a pitiless foe. a conflict which was cot 
a war but a massacre due to Italy's superior 
armaments 


CO OnDINATINO COUMITTEE 
On tbe 14tb October, the Co-ordinating 
Coromilteo approved tbe Sanctions 
Committee's financial resolution banning 
I All laaaa aad labitrlpilDBi for loaoa lianad la 
July aod oirtwbeia. 

X. All baoklog aad other cradlU. 

8. All loaoi lor pabUe aulhortilof, compaatea or 
potaooalBlUllan larrllory aad •ubicrlptloai lor aacb 
loaoa laaard la Italy or elaowbrra. 

L Aay flolatloB of abarea ar alocka for comoaolea 
or paraooa to Ilallaa Urritory, 

6 AUbaoklog aod otbrr cradita for comcaalea or 
poraoao la Ilallaa larrllory, aod . ' 

6. lloUtloD of balaoco of loaoi or atocki oow 
oadrr ooalract wLIch aro ool coopUirly lalSIled, 

and October 31 was fixed as the final date 
for the Pnrbamenta of the Le.igue Govern- 
ments to enforce tho League's financial and 
economic sanctions. 


It 18 most unfortunate that tbe unanimity 
of the League on tbe Italo Ethiopia issue 
should be broken by the refusal of Austria 
“od Iliingarj' to endorse their finding. 
The action of these countries is easily 
understood. Austria owes a great deal to 
Italy. When she was about to be sob- 
uierged by Nazi flood, Italy came to her 


THE FOETDHES OP WAR 
In tbe meanwhile tho fortunes of the 
war were fluctuating. At any rate reports 
from_ the belligerents' headquarters gave 
varying accounts. On tho 12th, the Italians 

Shibelu It was offieiallj stated that 
numeioue villages had been wiped out and 
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horrif>ing talcs that the Italian bombccs 
were destro>ing %iUagcs anil annihilating 
noD-coinbalauts were iclateJ by refugees 
from the Ogailen lowlands. “The only 
Viay m which the llali.ms can c^er 
conquer is to hill e\ci)onc.“ 

^clartd General Nai&ibii, Go\ciuor of 
nar.irundComin.uiilcrof the troops in the 
Ugaden region heforo IcaMug for the 
fouthernmost aua in the war f.onl. 
Wo are sulleriiig tombly hut aic htill 

added tho General. 

A ruri‘i.T Kisu 

From the Italian h...d.„nrU-rs eaim 

Ibo news that UaiK Sula^Ko 

of Makalo juid th. I.«nKriir-« MininUu 

hiul dchcrUd to the sule of U.th ,i,„i ji.u 



At the Mine tniieniwh frou, <11 . 

BAM. CKOUnigUlg d .7i‘'‘'''“ 

^ A ‘«um. r ntu.' r 

on AJowi. surioun.Ud (he I'l, '' h 

foru-«cf 

itu.r of .Whne^s and ,u ,V , ‘i 
the lUvliaav A mulko 1 , J'l . V* ‘-‘■•Pn-^d 
lafU-d throuchoul Uj^ 1)1-1, 1 f'shting 

KHcn to wthcr ‘-‘"d 

An Add.* AUihs , , 

Abj,.«4ii,)r.» ImJ ,,Tt lb.* 

NY«nl»(r. while flo o ’ ““‘I 

A^msin fcUt.d Ibwt' two 

of lUile S*ia-A,e 1 -.to -1 * <hufUin» 

aUrAPfc.r...«,,.i,,'°?' M.tl, 



TIIE THIRD tyUHK OE THE WAR 
Theie whs a lull in fighting in all fronts 
for a week, while ifc was reported that about. 
10,000 white troops were being transferred 
from Italian Somaliland to Eritrea. A 
message from Diicdawa at the cud of tho 
third week of October put the situation in 
this wise 

poiUloa OQ tLa ncrtliem from lu Abyislolali lh»» 
lUlUca oow oceupy Adow., AaigrH and Akaum, malo- 
Uli'lrg • Ufl6 lO mllei loop jolGlog tbeie placea, while 
proceeded far on Ibe road to 
M.kala Uialr Btxi objecilye. 

la Ibe meanwhile, Ra« Keyoum bae canceotrated hla 
troon to Ibe iouibol Akium, U la reporud, wllh the 
laitatlon ol atlempllDj. to tecaptnre tbs city. 

ergaeed la any pllebed 
Alik ’ tbeomeUei wlib slowly reU-eallng 

TIm tte Ilellee adTaoea goarda. 

!hV.l ^ lateniloa 1i to avoid ao open batife noUl 

lueie la a lavottratla tnomenC * 

‘oottero Iroet la reiy obeeure. 
rgbUsg appear* la bate occorred round Uaf Ual and 
K'auick. ” "** reporwd 10 bi py.7arlng 

October thoAb>s8inian8 suffer* 
iLih.n ^ i^'isualiies lu the southern front. 

U lun aeroplnnes Jlew otor tho AhjBbinlun , 
iu. ..y H D.'-sneri nad Shillawoon 

!lron ^Shlboli UiTCr 

i<. if.\ * ^‘'*1'** “od subjecting llio oecup.iiil8 
« ronkV liru. Tho Abj ssiuiiiiis 

elTcred detormmed rcsislanw. 

c-OMujrnjK Ol' 02 
“’"m ”‘"1 ‘I." C" “rJi- 

.jr tio Tho 

ihlXr ''ar'i '* '“.'-I "" 

IH ration of baiutjons! Smelt as the 

n.S '■ '>> l'.o ‘ono !!■“ 

h> the ‘ho jiiim bitten 

when, vtH‘ikin7. n n ^‘‘'>‘^‘^i‘*'«'g«duvu]fd 
he ^ siuittiooB, 

Wbrt 4sta abal «*aa» Y-b . , 

ya« *«aa loBB ,’'>•* lead nonvy, 

U-al mubl bar* ‘^*7 ^ 

•be. UeMoil... L ago, bttt new 

•r«*. 

*)ya.'Bl%a Ite. i.r“* “‘“'‘■Mig d!«ia«*e ©f tb* 

«*• *“./*“•* *»d mvaiuo., Jt |, ,, 

Uaga. la, Ue, , AV. w'’"*'* ••*«>»»•• The 

aea Ual il'a aorf ^ ,vf ,"“**“ *• •I**!*.* *b» 
Tie iA»faa l,j , . t aarer Lai pee* agal. 

*' . / ri/a,n, 0^ 
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Uniltd Slalti of Ainenea SMceeded tn doing Ihnr 
one '“Inumph" was that they had pn^nttd 
.Ifcyiiima from ouging ang mt«ii/*ons to dtfmd 
Aer Ubtrig 


FURTBER PE\.Cn EFFORTS 
Fresh negotiatioos were ttikios place 
between Paris and Romo for the 

termination of the hostilities M Lasal. 
the French Premier, submitted plans for 
the cession to Italy of a large imit 
of Ethiopu, and the cession to Ethiopia of 
the British port of Zeila in British 
Somaliland, although the port can only bo 
leached through the ceded Italian temtoij 


QEO VADI3 ? 

A big battle, bowever, is laimment in 
Ogaden, tho Ethiopians haring decided to 
defend Gorohai at all costs against the 
Italian attack. 

Andjetcie see no prospect of Ibc League 
making up its mind to help Abjssinia lo 
time, Theie IS nothing of the old chnalrous 
gesture of rosbing for the rescue of oppressed 
and helpless nationalities — such as "as so 
crident in the case of Belgium in the last 
Great War. The present mood is one of 
cautions self-suClaencj. and no power in 
Europe dare take the otCensi>e lost it should 
blander into another world war Speaking 
lo the Boose of Commons, Sir Samuel 
Hoaie dedned the British attitude 

1 1*! tt»oUy Ibftl in 107 »Ui* ibs ptttondUlon for 
' lot mlllurj •nactlooi, noBirlr. «oll«cU»o 




)al »l Godcrn, b 
1 'colloeaT*' 
Lcdgso. \V« ■ 


ll tho CMOSCOM 

10 bfglnntog ' 


10 dlKuMlon ol ml] 

thoreloro, lormod pi 

Tbo .eUon wo 
boltcTo U to bo oar 
Blllurj bat leooi 

11 o pool leitramei 
Lol critici I 

Itoltoft coaxmni 


iTo b<eo cooildirlog, 
.limn ohllgotloo to conil 
le, Tbo Leigna, III no J 


> clolo tho Euan 


oimbor, on old friend nnd formor 0II7 T 


The Primp Minister, Mr. Baldwin, re- 
aflirmcd this Mew in bis speecb on tbo 
23rd. lie said that the Gotemment 
was following the only possible course of 
action which was one of absolute loyalty to 


tho League Covenant. Tho Premier 
contmoed. 

Any ootUemont of ibe preaenl coalrorergy mail be 
inlr ollka to tbo tbrea partlei eoncoraod, riy, lloly, 
AbjaotaU, and the League of Nalloof If any oollleraent 
coo bo ortlTod ol, ibot moy iboiten the darollon of the 
preaool war and rrlliTO ibe world of tbo fair that Ibis 
war otoy spread, then It may bo worth any ondearour. 

These pronouncements have been inter- 
preted m Ab}ssinia as very discouraging. 
Abyssinia fears that after all the talks, she 
has been let down by tho powers. 

As wo go to Press, tho advance of three 
Italian Army Corps on Makalo has begun. 
No wonder that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
should have expressed bis concern in these 
moving words 

Oor bearta aro aicbesod at tbo tbnogbl of 
Iblo slaoghior of Ibe people of Abyaalnlo— 0 Dalloa 
bockword, perhapa a ecordlog to modern sirlllaallon, 
bat highly prood of IIS sreleot lUo — oiid](wben wo 
thick o< tbem boirg mowed down by • grosi and 
osrofully prepared mscblee of ilscgbur 

ll Is oar hops that tbo Leagso will not suffer a 
defioseo of lbs pledges sod eossssota, which Italy 
sigoed. to past oonoUcea wliboul sons effort to reitraln 
her ood Tiedicololbs coamott law ot lossuo and juiileo, 
which Italy pltdged leradi le acksowUdge aod obey, 

29f/t Ocfo6er 

ABYSSINIA ON .THE EVE~1 

BY LADISLAS FARaGO I 
The author was sent to Abj esinla as i 
. . a press coriespondent "ben that a 
country began to be the centre of world j 
' ' interest Ho spent thicc months theie. f 
met the Emi>eror and the political I 
' ' leaders, visited the people of the interior ? 
and also the disputed fiontiers that are X 
DOW the danger spots. This black | 

. . empue has a history and tradition of a 
its own and now it stands in a period | 

' of storm, between evolution and 
reaction, between lodependenco and I 
subjDgatioD. The author tried to 
, , investigate tbe present conditions, no I 
easy task in this feud.illy governed T 
. . country His bag is in this book. X 

The Contents, tho Country . the | 

• • People . nnd the War. •> 
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the SUEZ Canal 

By Me. k. n. n. sAGomv . 


Bsr Mb. k. e. r sastey, u.l. 

•^LcSl ‘‘^^'^'^oyobiectionsof apoliticalcharacter”. 

Lora GraoMlbin 1883 addressed a circular 
note to the Great Europo-an Powers suggest- 
ing rubs to put upon a clearer footing 
the position of the canal for the future and 
« provide against possible dangers The 
biiez Canal Convention after a good deal 
signed in 1838 by the 
Germany. 

Sfn tbe Nether- 

lands, Russia and Turkey. 

,i 4 ^” 7 «ition states in its pieamblc that 
iefini by ft conventional act a 

timoa^an r/®"* destined to guarantee at all 
of G tbe free use 

to \V 1 Si •/• Canal Articles I 

the StiflJ* provisions for preserving 

In timr^r Canal » freo and open 

'cssol of *0 tinio of peace to every 

Iq ArtiUo I, the high contracting 


r . « "ueiis evamination of the 
Legal Position regarding Suez Canal 
closure in the event of Article XVI of tho 

League Covenant having to be brought into 

operation, an esamination of tho history of 
the Suez Canal is bound to be of spLial 
interest. Durmg the War. the Privy CoS 
n Its Appellate Prize JurisdicUon bad 
to cxwnine Articles IV and VI of tbn 
Suez Canal Convention. 

Tho Suez Canal was built by » conmanv 
organ.aed by Do LesaerB under 
Bran ed m 1850. It ™, opened 1809 

^ Srof™'"‘ «■>« 

Wo solemnli dcclaio for ug and nnr 
successors subject to the latificaion 
His Imperial Majesty the Kutitn n ^ 
Gmnd Maritime Canal froni Sf' 
Poluaiun. and , 1 . deSdeir .o.u“'. ‘n 
for over as neutral passaacs to 

w 

reserved iU iicbt of Article X 

?b„'Se"d“‘ ‘’"iitr/iis-p-'-'* «‘S 

'Var, tbo c..u.,i r.“„tdL«“‘’""‘'“" 

Ibo Br'S, G^ofmnnS, 'm'' " 

|08 0 f [ho ri.arel,o|der. i?,,'.'”"?"**."’™! 
to blockade or 

n-sanled’bi Ecr Majci'y^ GS™ 

memco to India „n 0 „ areB “ » 

wmmereeol the »„r|,i 'mory to Iho 

Gotemment are Ormlv .let' blaio.tj’a 

Wrn.it the e.,„,,,o™ ,„ado‘r, ""I to 

combat or warlikn ® ^<'ne of any 

^tUfed in replj, that But-si* 

nc.tlicr blo< k.-ulo nor int^mn r‘‘' ‘^'’inct 
'ya^ menace the nav^r 
biicz Cinat naviKntion of 11 ,^ 

Loid DcH>v i,, 1^-7 , 

*>e fACssep* that »»,„ replied to 

■'uulnln.t.no ol tl,‘ for the 

open to 


ISd- “na “„7 “j;""'™ •“ 'otAro Wl.ircnTZipZr"™*''” , ?' ' 

rraanleill , iL.'!;. ">'‘'.™'telie, o„„,j tbo dopaitureZ 

“ tolliohoBlUoiion„ .““,'‘'■'>111 bclongini 
thoapplicftiiy t . ^rticlo XII iciteriltcf 


CtoTnZ?"'"*'*;,,''"®”" noT'in nny 
Mnal in time o° narV'? Z 

il»o canal Bi.f.11 ‘'f Ultimo of peace . 

caercise of the i”®i 4^ subjected to the 
Article IV no 

commuted' “m tlio 

oI access ns wldi n 
of tbice marint. . ^'^bin a radius 

The transit of iwir^® these ports". 

cJTcttcd Milb ilio 'Bcrent vessels is to be 
"t l>°>’«'blo Stay 

I'bull not exceed 21 roadstead of Suez 
diHlrcss. An in case of 

-ilo >ntmal of 21 hours shall 
•Ptto between tho sailing of a 
' one of tho ports of 

thoapplicaiiou of tbo tir. • , “ loiteratcs 
«« regards the free use S (he canal 

teservation " whh a general 

and ouepfional slale 1^' /bo Imnsitory 
oa»rt<«d”. After tl.,.’"v "i’“b Lgjpt then 
ration of Apnl Jw ^\”R>o-I'reiKb dccla- 
Majestj's Govctiuji ’ Britannic 

Artulo VI uilt '^'^‘‘baro through 

I'tipulaUons of 11,,. !r‘^’ ‘“Bieie to ibo 

23 U..lW>«.ino'dor toln "“Y. 

of the Suez C-anal ” pa ‘bo frr e pahsago 

*• „„ .liipfrK^irnB'ZuJ 
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between Spain and U. S. A. In 1911, during 
the Italo-Turkish War, Italian warsbipa 
passed through the canal. In 1914, the 
Untish military command issued an order 
that no enemy was to enter the canal. 

During the war in its prize }unsdiction, 
tho Pnry Council had to ineidentallj reler 
to Articles IV and VI of tho Suez Canal 
Convention. In tho Pindoa, tho Heligoland, 
the Rosloeh <1916. 2 Appeal C.ises 193). it 
^.18 held th.it Article IV of the Sue? Canal 
Convention of ladd bad no aiiplic.vtion to 
enemy ships which aro using one of its ports 
of aeeess as a port of refuge in whieh to 
sccloJo themselves in order to defeat 
belligerent rights of ■capture In tho 
Sadniar* (1917 App. Cas. G20) though 
there was a breach of Articles IV and VI 
through the Prize having stayed in the 
roadstead of Suez for 32 hours, it was held 
Uiat that fact was not cognirahlo by tlic 
Prize Court, as a ground for the release 
01 the prize, 

By the treaties of Peace, Germany and 
Austria couaented to transfer to the Brili'b 
wverncQent tho powers conferred oo the 
Sultan of Turkey by the Suez Canal Conveu 
«on of 1338. Tho Protectorate of Great 
Btitoin over Egypt has expired from 
February 2Sth. 1022. Tho defence of the 
konalhas been lestrved for future nrgotia 
twn between British and CgyptiaD 
KOTcrnmcnts. Under Article XVII of tho 
Treaty of Laussano 1023, Turkey has 
wnoani^all her rights over Egypt. The 
^neession granted h> the Egyptian 
tiovernincnt expires only in 1968. 

Of the 800.000 shares of the Suez Canal 
^mpony. 353,000 sliarcs are held by tho 
tintish Government : the rest aro pmalc- 
At preient. the tribute levied by 
too Suez Canal Company is at 5} francs for 
every ton and 10 /runes for every passenger. 
*n 1931, tijg C,uial receipts amonnt*^ 
V gold /runes. Mr. Philip 

JorU^ calculates that the effect of the 
dues IS hlUo on the " uUimato teUuI 
of commodities”. If travelled by 
„ longer route, tho wholesale pne« of 
*ool would be only 3 per cent, lower, 
sugar would be 2 8 per cent, cheaper, iice 
, * cent, and yute only 1'6 per ceoL 
^wor . The Canal is 100 miles long from 
to Suez, and it takes about 
hours for a ship to pass tbrongb. 


In this setting, the Egyptian Govern- 
moot IS to take the necessary measures 
for insuring the execution of the Suez 
Canal Convention, with tho aid, if neces- 
sary, of the signatory powers of tho Decla- 
ration of London, dated 17th March 1885. 
Britisli claim to defend the canal ns the 
paramount maritime power stands in a 
oeyiamto c-ategory, Egypt having made no 
tiraty tccognising it. Under the treaty of 
L-ausanne its defence b.as been entrusted to 
a Biitish regiment In any view, Article XX 
of the League Covenant can never be 
brought into operation to abiogato the 
Suez Canal Convention which binds tho 
nine signatory powers thereta It would 
tax to the utmost tho gtatesmansbip of 
the world if under Article XVI. the Suez 
C.ioal could at all be closed to any belligerent, 
so long ns the Convention of 1688 is tho 
one binding the jailics thereto. There is 
still much force in the opinion of Prof, 
llolland that '' the free passage of even 
belligerent warships through the Suez Canal 
IS of course si<oeiiilly guaranteed by the 
Convention of 1888". 
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THE OTTAWA AGREEMENT 


By '■ MERCANTILIST •' 


T he Otlaflft Agreement bas been m 
oi}eration for o\cr two jeara ami an 
examination of its icsults is nocessarj not 
onb io oxaluato its benefits to India, but 
also for tbe guidance of India's future tariff 
policj. Mr. Nalini Ranjan Saiker has 
liroxided ns with a tateful study of the 
subject in bis biocburo “ Ottawa Agreement 
from Indian Standpoint" (The Book 
Company Ltd. Calcutta). Tbe main test 
that be rightly applies is whether there has 
been a nett expansion in India’s export trade, 
because a dclmito expansion in trade was 
postulated at the time the Agreement was 
being concluded. In the year Ifl3t-d5, India’s 
exports to non British foreign countries seem 
to ba\e increased more than exports to the 
United lungdora. Tbe figures cited by Mr. 
Sarkor also toxuil that both m 1933-St and 
1034 35. exports of non preferred articles to 
ibo United Kingdom registered greatet 
uicrcaso than prcfcircd goods. ^Vltal seems 
really to baxe happened is a diversion of 
trade in preferred commodities from foreign 
coontnoa to the United Kingdom. Tbe fact 
that exports of prefotred commoditice lo tho 
United Kingdom increased in 1333-34 and 
declined in 1334 35, proves tbo unreliability 
of tbo United Kingdom fis an export market 
for Indian commodities. Exports of many 
ptelctied commodities like castor oil. coffee, 
etc., have declined steadily both m volume 
and value after the Agreement. In another 
group of commodities, while other Enipiro 
and a few non-Empire foreign countries liavc 
increased their share in the import trado to 
tbo United Kingdom, India’s share has either 
remained stationary or has declined. 

Mr. Sorkcr's examination of specific com- 
modities is illuminaling. Exports of wheat 
has slopped altogether after the Agreenjent. 
Linseed appears to haxe received some 
benefit ; hut it was mainly due to the failure 
of crops in competing countries hko Arjenlino 
and the D. S. A. While Indian coffee is 
slowly being ousted from the United King, 
dora by other Empire producers. Indian tea 


Indian ground-nut. roLaliated against India 
and devclopeii her West-Africau resources in 
prelercncc to buying from ft couutry which 
disci unioatcd against French imports. 

The analjsis of India’s import trade, on 
tbo other hand, reveals that the United 
Kingdom has been able to capture an increas- 
ingly larger share of the Indian market from 
her rivals with tbe help of tbe advantages 
conferred by tbo preference. Mr. Sarker is 
inclined to attribute most of the increase 
in exports to the United Kingdom, evident 
in tbo c.asG of some commodities, to tbe 
revival of the world trade and not to the 
Ottawa Agreement, because, ns bo rightly 
shows. uon-Empne countnes have taken 
equally increased quantities and more in 
m.any cases. This conclusion reeeives 
adc<i«ate support from tbo interesting fact 
that exports of nou-preforred articles to 
the United Kingdom itself increased 
proportionately more tb.an exports of 
preferred commodities. 

Mr. Sarker also believes that on account of 
the relatively greater decline in tlio price of 
export commodities, tho Ottawa Agreement 
has. m fact, compelled India to pay relatively 
more for her imports than sho received for 
her exports. Another evil cooscqueace of 
tho Agreement that ho points out is, that with 
tbo new preferential duties superimposed on 
tho Indian tariff sjstcm, it becomes 
impossible to enter into any tariff 

arrangement vvith a non-Empire foreign 
country oren if it were demonstrably to our 
interest. United Kingdom herself has found 
It Dcccfisarj, Ottawa notwithstanding, to 
negotiate Trado Agreement of various kinds 
w^ith cauntties hko Franco, Russia, Arjenline. 
Denmark. Germany, etc. Tho Agreement is 
^60 accentuating India’s economic 

Ueiiendenco upon Great Britain and isolating 
other advanced foreign 

inaustnal countries. 


uw... luuuuccrs. Indian tea Ti i i 

dMs notscemto have received any sinking clear helpful examination 

advantage. In ground-nut. tho total exports P^^tawa Agreement from 

statistical data. 
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Ur. Sachchldinintli Sinha 

Mr. Sachcbid.inanJa Sinh.a has been in 
pablio life for o\cr forty years and has 
distmguisbed himself as a social reformer, 
politician and imirnalist. A member of the 
Erecutivo Council of tho Governor of Debar 
and Orissa, Deputy President of the 
Legislativo Assembly, and President of tho 
Bohar Lcgislativo Council, ho has had a 
varied public career. As Editor of the 
Btncluman Itauw. Mr. Sinha has made 
bis mark as a publicist of distinction. 

The speeches and writings (Published by 
lUin Naaiin Eal, Allahabad, Rs. 5 ) of one 
of Mr. Sinha'a long record of public service 
most doubtless bo prodigious, scattered in 
reports and papers, now become almost 
.naocossible. It is, Iberefore. very gratifying 
to find that an attempt has been made to 
present a judicious solcction of Ihem. Tho 
suhjoolB nro as varied as might he oviieoled, 
admmistratno and political pioblems. budget 
spoeohes touching tho provincial and national 
finance, social and oduealional iiucslinns 
personal skotohes, and erit.oal appreciation. J 
all these make a miscellany of no mean 
interest to the student of affairs. As i, 
movitablo in literature of this kind, they bear 
ho mark, of controversy but are none the 
less on erUming. Ho who reads them 
hardly fail to be impressed by n enltnrcd and 
ca liohc mind. There .are elognent and 
wit y passages in the specehes, nnd the 
writings are always lucid and martod^y 
a wide acuamtaneowith liternlnre Above 

:.morhtyTeb.„““um::r“dL?p:“'^,"" 

that often rises above the sgnnhblcsTpnrty 

Uwt!nmnrio“Lc‘ir,n“?’?n,‘’i” »“ >>rt!«r 

than lha Foreword and tbo Pr 

from tho pen of two such ""I" 

schools of politics as Mr 0 

nnd Baba Uivjcndra Praisad. ' 


Hldtribad't Finances 

Sir Akbar Iljdari's budget estimates reveal 
lliofcound financial condition of HjderJibad. 
Tbo estimates for last year show a surplus of 
12 GO lakhs while estimates for tho current 
year forecast a surplus of 10'46 lakhs. This 
18 a proud record in a season of universal 
depression. While joining the Federation. 
Qydcmbad is keen on maintaining intact 
all the insignia of the Nizam’s sovereignty 
over tho souiccs of revenue and administra- 
tion— of stamps and customs and currency 
^ well as the control of railways. "If 
ydciabad does ultimately decide to outer 
the larger life of tho all India federation.” 
^ys Sir Athar in his note on tho year's 
budget. Its entry will not ho obtaiood at tho 
opense of that stnbilitj of its flnnnocs 
jvliich has been tho prido of his Eraltod 
riigUncss lejgD." 

M|«t« ssl Fedinticu, 

Sir Mirra Ismail, Dovvnn of Mv'soro, 
^mng Iho Dasata Session of tho Mysore 

at com “i “b’"""* “b'l lobbl hoards 

a »mo length, p,art,e„I„rly their effort, 
at ruial rceonstruotion. Sir Mirra rightly 
tegnrd, vilpn-e npiin 

inlodm Now Constitution 

Dewan’s , I- "a^cred, and her 

couched in terms ^ w ” 

For, Sir “''Sbtened p.atriotism. 

with whoJ 

destinies are fm) intiraatnf^^’*^j^® Mysore’s 
»t M our loyal aud devot^i .orv^.'''*’""''''’ 
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WAR AGAIN 

'■piIAT wbicli was fcareJ lias Ulen place 
* Ital> and Ethioiua arc at war. There 
has been no formal declaration of war. bnt 
Italy has invaded Ethiopia, and the Elhio 
plans arc fighting the invaders The League 
of Nations has declared after the necessary 
consideration that Italy is the aggressor 
Because of the superior armies, equipment 
with all modem implements of war, Italy has 
been able to make a quick advance into 
Ethiopia. Adowa has been taken and thus 
the humiliation of Italy due to her defeat in 
IbOQ has been somewhat rctriovcd. It was 
thought at first that after the fall of Adowa. 
Mussolini might now seek to satisfy bis 
ambition by negotiation, but the Italians aie 
preparing to continue their conquest, conse 
quently the war goes on. 

Id the meanwhile, tbo League through its 
CoiamittecB is working on a piocoduro to 
meet the challenge of Italy. It is a contest 
between the principle of collective action and 
.the old practice of the jungle, namely, take 
what one wants by force. It is a testing 
tune and out of it will come the decision 
whether we are going on to something new 
in the form of nations conferring together 
and deciding problems by negotiation without 
war, or the old method of the former savage 
times grab by force and war wbat one wants. 
The League has decided to enforce sanctions 
with only two dissentients: Austria and 
Hungary , they are to he at first economic 
sanctions, that is lifting the embargo on arms 
to Ethiopia and impo»ing an embargo on 
certain War goods to Italy. Nationals of 
Member States aie not to have dealings with 
the aggressor , all commercial and financial 
business is' to be suspended with the 
aggressor . if this is really carried oot, it can 


bo mode awfully effective. A Leagoo 
Commission is at work on tbo details of these 
sanctions , it is tho first tunc that they haio 
been iniposcd, and wc shall watch with much 
interest how they work and how effective 
they may he If tbo economio sanctions 
prove effective, then instead of the League 
breaking up it will prove its value and 
strengthen its position in international 
affairs. 

THE LEAGUE AND AGGRESSOR 
Now that war is proceeding between Italy 
and Abyssinia, it is interesting to recuill 
Article X of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, which says 

" Tbe members of tbo League undertake 
to respect and preserve ns against estemal 
aggicssiOD the lerntorial integrity and 
existing pohtic.il independence of all 
members of tho League/’ “Any war or 
throat of war . is hereby declared a 
matter of concern to the whole League, 
and the League shall take any action that 
may be deemed wise and effectual to 
safeguard the peace of nations.’’ “ Should 
any member of tbe Leagne resort to war 
to disregard of its Covenants, it shall ipso 
Jueto bo deemed to have committed an 
act of war against all other members 
of the League, which hereby undertake 
immediately to subject it to the severance 
of all tmde and financial relations, tbe 
prohibition of all intercourse between their 
nationals and the nationals of the Cove- 
nant bieaking State.” “ It shall be the 
duty of the Council to recommend to tbe 
several Governments concerned what 
effective military, naval or air force tbe 
members of the Xicague shall severally 
contribute to the armed forces to be used 
to protect the Covenants of the League." 
“ The merubors of the League agree that 
they will mutually support one another m 
tbe financial and economio measures which 
are taken under this Article. " Any 
member of the League which has violated 
any Covenant of the League may be 
declared to be no longer a member of the 
League by a vote of the Council.” 
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LEAGL'i: niBCEDLKTa 
TUo League ali-cady has Bovcial actions to 
its credit making for iioaco ; wo must be 
willing to allow tiiiiu for a imncuilo hko 
colleaivQ socurit} to assert itself in inter- 
national affairs and ho accepted. Tho League 
public opinion baa done lemaikably well in 
a short time, and it will go on to moic 
stiength and mflucuco if wo will guo 
it time. 

In 1021. there n.L3 trouble between Yngo- 
Blevia and Albnnin War broke out. tho 
Council ol tho Lcasoo eet on .i OoinmiBkion 
which seltlod tho houuilarj pioblcm between 
the two counliics, applied Aiticlo 1C o( the 
lhe™°‘ 'loPP'-C 

In 1028. luij look Oortu after trouble will, 
OrocM. ThoLe,aguo Council imposed aline 

CorIo'T.“^ 

Corfu, tho trouble waa settled. 

ms “"“•'1“'®““° >h«ke out in 

". Commission representing Franco. Coat 

Brit", n and lui,. Greece was found toW 

in tho yongand indemnity was imposed 
war wt “■« 

war was a^ortcd. 

Tho policy purbued by J.m.in »- 

Mau^uUa 

tke League h\d c“rt‘'‘^‘ 

Although the League sent an 7“" 

who reported against the aggre^r J 
Japan and the Lc.icuo tnoL- cf 
to Jap.aa'8 aggiession. sanet.ons*' 
applied and J.p.„ .aems ,o h “a » , r‘ 

objective. J,n,an ha. “”W»»llier 
the League. "‘Ihd.awn £„„ 

d.spute“::d“hrac,':,a,'‘ o'r‘:f““'- 

— .f the League 


against Italy .as tho is entitled to do under 
tho Co% enaut. 

SANCTIOKH 

Bccauso of tho wide use in connection 
with the picscnt Ethiopian dUputo .and war 
of the term — Sanctions, it is necessary to 
andeutaod clmrly what they mean. Tho 
term tomes fiom the Latin — sancihe : “ to 
render sacred or inviohablc. to forbid on pain 
of punishment.” From this idea wo get tho 
Latin 8.ANCTl0-“ a law or Decree”, and 
means tho specific penalty imposed to cnfoiee 
obedience to a law. Article IG of the 
Covenant of tho Le.iguodc.il8 with sanctions ; 
It states— Should any Member of tho League 
make wai with any other Member-Stato in 
disregard of Aiticles 12. 18 and 16. it shall 
bo regarded as having declared war against 
a 1 other Mombois of the League. Tho other 
Members will then bo expected to sever all 
tiade orQnancial lelations with tho guilty 
a c, and to have no dealings wbateror 
♦h ^ ^ l'*°ople8 of the Aggressor and 

ho other notional.. This is tho llrst step ; 
y are called economic sanctions: it they 

“nntin""- 

■nny bo applied which would maun war. 

E.«h Ucmhcr.stuto is picdgod to 
of U, n "ireeti'cly in support 

uppis ,r”“‘ 

nocopted t! "‘r" that Italy 

nUse nf !ho°“”‘’ 

thann, ^ ^mnei it was no other 

Btmto Mubsohm himself. 

riiOGnEsa in Palestine 

Progroa... Tt • • . ' ^ is making 

b-r^nu ‘-o „.ony 

nhonldheniajeolheri” ' '“"ulion 
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WOnLD EVENTS 


dcTelopmcnt jn industr> and agricolture, 
and her rising Tolunie of imports and exports. 

During the course of 1934. £10 millions 
were inie&ted m mdustiy, huildings and 
citrous fiuit cultuation. Immigi ition is ap 
to the limit allowed which necessitates the 
buildings of houses at a lapid rate for 
instance, the immigration for the first si\ 
months of this j car is equal to that for the 
'^boloof 1933. 

The Port of naif.i is important as a 
shipping ecnlro and also as the terminus of 
tho ilosul oil pipe. hue. lu and around Tel 
Amt, largo .ind sea ill factoiies aie spimgmg 
up rapidly. Among tho largo industries 
shonld bo mentioned — the Palestine 
Electric Corpoiation, the Palestine Potash 
Limited wlifcb is o\ploitmg the nimeial 
deposits of tho Doid Sea. nod the Poitland 
Cement Company These coniiKanics 
we estending quicUy, are importiog aud 
patting to work laigo capital sums and 
giving employment to thousands of xicople 
^alcstino's economic imsition is really 
snffcriag, strange as it may seem, fiom the 
Lick of Labour. Capil.iliuabund.ince. but a 
serious hbour sbortago is PaJestme's 
greatest problem at the moment 
1MER>\T10N\L Iial.TEB 
Vt'ilh restrictions on liido duo to t.iiiiTs 
and monct.vry tioublos and jet the desire to 
trade intern UioniiUj. \io Iiud a moicmcnt 
towards a return of the older form of simple 
hutcr. that is tho eacliango betnico two 
•muntnos of a specific iiu.i.ility of each 
others goods .tu iiUompt is iu.ido to pay 
for imiKirts by exports with little or no 
bilan<x\ Some mlero->tiug n.vmples ate 
being reported sutb orders for snips are 
being oxLbangcJ for orders for steel, iron ore 
for coVc. clux’->o for eo.iJ. mot.ir cars for gas 
tval. aud mKhiuery for hemp. For JLinchn 
nan soja Wans there has Uen a demiuid for 
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a Zeppelin. Germany and Austria are both 
ID great need of certain laiv materials ; they 
are prepaied to exchange for them some of 
their manufactured goods. 

A writer on this matter of barter says : 

In the case of Germany there have, for 
example, been “ compensation " agreements 
onder which industrial products have been 
or are to ho exchanged for South African 
w'ool Ruhr coal for Australian cheeso; 
26 locomotives aud 27 railway carnages 
for Chilean snltpetie , fertilizers for Egyp* 
tian cotton . and Ruhr coal and sleepers 
foi Austrian fruit and dairy t>roducts. 
Tiansoetions of a similar Lind h.'ivobeen 
noted in many other European countries. 
Italy some time ago was credited with the 
exchange of warships for Bmzilun cottoa 
and other ships for Polish coal. Poland 
bos also bartered her co.iI and textiles for 
the currants and olives of Greece. The 
list coold be extended indefinitely. 

BnmsH I cBoi'B rtiiTT 
The British Labour Party are in trouble; 
It IS most unfortunate just on the eve of 
the Gener.-vl Elections. Tho trouble has 
.arisen over tho tjuostion of sanctions to 
bo imposed against It.aly. Tho Labour 
EiecuUvo passcd a resolution in favour of 
supporting &inctiOQS. which has subse. 
qucotly been endorsed by a largo majority 
vote by tho Labour Party Conference. The 
liibour Parliamentary Lciilcr, Mr. George 
L.\asbury. objects to using arms to enforce 
the League's Covenant , consoqnenlly he has 
icsigned the Leavlership in the House of 
Commons. Major Attlee has been elected 
Leader. Then iu the House of Lords, 
tho Labour Leader, Lord Ponsonby, has- 
rcsigncd. and IiLowi.,c Sir S. Cnpps has 
resigned from the Executive Committee. 

.Vll tbe~« men have done goo.1 work for 
the Labour Party, and they wiU bo badly 
mi-,scd. This split in the ranks of Labour 
javt before tho eleelious will bo rcilocled m 
the campaign and i>o»«ibI> also in Lalmur’a 
revolts at the polls 



TRADE AND FINANCE 


TUH NEW STEEL COIIPANY 
^^TATEMENTS Iiji\o appealed in the 
^ Preoe, appaiently fioiii n oll-infoimed 
eouicca, that ncs'otiationa are going on 
between Tatas’ and other lirms in India 
with a view to uniting all the existing 
interests connected with the iron industry. 
This, it is hoped, will ensure tho further 
dCYolopnicnt of India’s resources for Bteel- 
making with tho least additional capital 
expenditure and in a way which wiU 
enable India to meet her increasing 
requironienls of steel from Indian materials 
and with Indian capital. Tho Indian 
iron and steel industry has to face 
still problems peculiar to itself. Ucsides 
gueetions of internal rcoiganisation. 
remodelling and modernisation of productiio 
equipment, ctlicioncy and cost of production, 
tho heavy incidence of transport costs and 

dctcrmincdaudBeveicforcignconipctition.the 

industry is faced with tho task of reconciling 
and rationalising tho various productive units 
of unmiual size and cHiciency. Tho Indian 

iron and steel industiy IS still a long way og 

from being able to supply the enliro teaoiro. 
ments of Ibe country, and any attempt at 
rationalisation and development with a view 
to meet meicasiiigly l.arger p,op„,ti„„ „[ i|.„ 
country s tciiuiremenls out of her 

materials will, her own labour and capital i, 

grimily In bo welcomed. A poor country hko 
India cannot alford to f„tter , 

resource, by uuemuomio eom„o,,li„„ 
duplication of Productive equipment. I„ u* 
rn"a"i '“I'n™ el«d toundor- 

Stand that the registration of a new iron and 
steel manaractntiiig eompanj i„ Calcalta i, 

no rcguidc, with any apprehension. 
fully trust that 111, „eg,lmiin„. that aro 
reimrtca to bo p.oceediug will „s„h Z T 
estahiisiimont of ,h. mdu..,, 


basis aad to tlio advcintago of both producers 
and eousumore of htcel in tho country. It is 
not dear whether tho now small re-rolling 
mills Will or can be brought within tho scope 
of tho agieeiucnt. 

THE NKW ECONOMICS : BOCI.VL CREDIT 
The ideas of Major Dougbis arc receiving 
wide attention in these dajs. C. H. Douglas 
for many joars was an engineer working in 
various pails of India ; during tho war ho 
was at woik in England, but since tho war 
he has given his attention to economic 
studies and is to-day tho xccognised leader of 
a system of economic oiganisation based 
on what ho calls social credit as opposed 
to money credit manipulated largely by 
mdividuals, mostly bankers, for prirate 
gam rboic aio two or three leading 
principle, m his system of tho "new 
««momics . They are: hia now famous 
♦1. * ti ^ oorein. which brielly stated, is 

^***^'^ lecoivcd for commodities 
^oold ho utilised t„ tho purchasing 
f o uy the goods pioduccd : for if a 

LZ- m “ “‘"I t"' 

eif 'f ^‘lidenda and capital for tho 

«kns,„n„tp„d„„tt„„^ is tho money 

l.rodn,ti™“i Urn goods that aro 

should I bsmuiplii is that banking 

by and for t] produced 

and for II “f Production and not by 

“that d tbing 

crcM '■'■““''"Wbat ho call, real 

linancml e i?’°° ‘’‘'“'’“‘'“I "ml not for 

ouZartS “ “me 

Wole- , r . in tho liuiid. of tho 

.I,-,,... , ’-"'■“‘'o demand Ilgiiies largely in 


‘be Douglas ‘"■’S" 

porch emu ' '« based upon 

P™Zpnce’“"“ “»■» from 

Putchasino “ °'“™’ '““st return tn 

“""gh money to buy what 
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IS producod, otherwise there will be a 
glut m the market, or goods uoable to 
find bujers. 

Major Douglas spent some months m 
Australia and New Zealand a httle while 
back and made a large number of conreits 
to hia new ecooomics. He has also met 
with eonsidoiahle success lu Canada 

ALBERTA AKD SOCIU, CREDIT 
Thotest of anj new thing is — Will it work ’ 
In the realms of political and economic 
science it 16 difhcult to e\pcriiuent with new 
ideas without a revolution, because the 
«tatu«guo IS alwajs conservative and does 
not want to change. In Austiwlm. although 
man) ;ieople belime m the Douglas plan aud 
there are n number of c,indidates lo the 
la»t elections, no Douglas tlieor) inao was 
returned; but m Alberta. Canada, the Socuil 
Credit paity ha\e swept the polls the> h.a\e 
luvvtcd Ma)OT Douglas to go to Alberta 
and assist in setting up a government b.isod 
npon the Dou,(1as principles As Major 
Couglas has written in one of liis books . 

What IS needed on the one baud is a 
BoRiciont number of people to understaod 
the scheme and to put it into operation ; 
and, on the other hand, the approval bjr 
the commnnity at large of its results in 
practice. The results are ceitAln if the 
«heine bo once adopted. Sooner or later, 
however, the time will come when such a 
^cme will bo all that stands between 
Chaos and Order in industrj. For, it is 
impossible that tho present s) stem should 
continue and it is no less incredible that 
of the ordinary socialist proposal* ran 
bo roahied without a reiolutioo that 
would itself defeat tbcir avowed object. 

Alberta affords the field where this new 
aystcia can bo tested and wo shall follow Ibe 
eApenraent with the greatest of interesL 
The leader of the movement in Alberta is a 
Mr. Abcihart, 


WHITEHALL AND FISCAL POLICY 
” I shall be a false friend of Lancashire 
if I suggested that there is the remotest 
chance of India's fiscal policj being again 
controlled b\ Whitehall," said Lord Zetland 
m the speech nt a dinner at Oldham 
Chamber of Commerce. He continued : 

If there is no such chance, we must look 
to other means for future leductions in 
duties on British imports and those means 
must consist of persuading the people of 
India that the real interest of both the 
countries in the domain of coramcice lies m 
a polio which IS reciprocal and the 
prospect* of adiance on those lines are 
iDfmitel) brighter than they were even 
1 siioit time ago 

rersonal confiict between Indian and 
British industrialists had beguu by the 
Ctaie Lees Mission to Indi.v. The first fruit 
of that, said His Lordship, was increased 
coo.>umption of Indiau cotton by Lancashire. 

We should not overlook the fact that 
the more raw cotton wo take, the stroogor 
will be our evse for better treatment 
of our good4 


D O N G R E ’ S 

BALAAIRIT 

Is used successfully for the 
last 50 years in India in treat- 
ing weak and rickety children 
and making them strong and 
healthy. Why not try it for 
your child and watch for result? 

Projinefors , — 

K. T. DONGRE & Co., 
CirgSBo, BOMBAY. 


E.J1K. 'U- 



DIARY OF THE MONTH 


Sfpt- 28. Ss- ilvis-solini o'.hoita troops • 
lca\ingtQr Eiitiea * 

Sept. 29. Tho Coireo Cess Bill is i>as,«4ea 
io the Council of State. 

Sept 80. An important ruling is given by 
tbe Bombay Council President »e. tbc 
powers of Provincial Legislatures. 

Oct. 1. The Hammond Committee com i 
mcnces its work at Simla 
Oct. 2. Mr. G.andlii’B G7th Birthday i** 
celebialed all over India. 

Oct :i. The Italo Abvssiman War begins 
Oct. I. Italwns captiuo Adigrat. 

Oct. 5, The Indi.in Rvihvav Conference 
meets at Simla. 

Oct. 6. Sic Pvtvnlt Hoyee returns fiom 
Brigland and assumes diargo as Mcmbei 
of Viceroy's Evcciitivo Council. 

— P.indib Sliatma breaks bis fast aflei 
32 days re. prevention of animal sacrifue 
at the Kalighat 'Ccniple, Calcutta 
Ool. 7. Sir Michael Ke.iiic, Oovcrnoi 
of Assam, arrives ui Boinbav by the 
S. S. Vtceroy oj ImUa. 

Oct. 3. Mr. George Lanebury icsigns the 
Chairniansliipof tbe Parliamentary Labour 
Party. Major AUlco succeeds liiiii. 

Oct. 9. Italy tbrea tens to leave the League 
if avnetions are voted. 

Oct. 10. Dr. Satyapal is released. 


Oct. 18. The Council of Stale is in-orogued. 
OcU 19. The All India Congress Committco 
concludes its sitting .it itadrns. 

Oct. 20. B.ibu najcndi.v Pi.vsad leaves 
Madras on tour in Tauiil Nad. 

Oct. 41. TUcMismon of the Parliament opens. 




AKl'UUK HUNORQSON 


Oct. 11, The League Co ordinaiing Com- 
mittee lifts tile embargo on. Aima 
to Ethiopia. 

Oct. 12. Ex-King George is ofScially invited 
to the Giock throne. 

Oct. Id. Tbo Prince of Makalo is reported 
to have dcbcrtcd to tbc ILali.m side. 

Oct. 14. Babu Rajcndrft Prasad arrives 
in Madras. 

Oct.. 15. Italians enter Aksum this morning. 

Oct. 16. Mr. IL P. Nariman dcctmea tbo 
Cirio Address by the Madras Corporation. 

Ott. 17. The .Ml India Congress Committee 
meets at Madras. , 


Oct. 82. Mr. Arthur Henderson is dead. 

Oct. 23. A Confcvencc of narijans held at 
Ahmedobad coiidoinns the Nasik decision 
of liacijans to change tbeic religion. 

Oct. 24. Sir John Ikinkin is appointed 
Mcnibor of tbo Judicial Committco of the 
Privy Council. 

Oct. 25. Parliament is prorogued. 

Oct. 26. Loid Carson is do.ad. 

Oct. 27. n. E. Tbo Viceroy opens the Doon 
Public School at Doliia Dun. 

Oc^ 26 . Hon. Sir Frank Nojeo opens the 
7th Industries ConCcrcnco at New Delhi. 




Science akd the ucmah Temperament 
Bj Erwin Scbrodingei Tianslated l>j 
James !klurph>. With a Foreword bj Lord 
Rutherford. George Allen and Unwin. Ltd 
This 18 a translation of a eollcctioa of 
addresses and essajs b) E. Scbiodinger. a 
principal author of the “ W.ire Tbeor> of the 
Constitution of Matter “■ This book is to be 
classed with “ The Nature of tUo Phjsical 
World "by Sir A. S. Eddington, and “The 
Mysterious Unircrso" by Sir J. Joans 
ChicQy intended for the intelhgent layiuaD. 
it shows’ bow the mental fashions of the 
present day influence scientifio thought 
and work. The author stresses first 
upon the fact of the pursuit of science 
as purely the leisure occupation of the 
man for whom labour saTiog modern 
appliances bare left ample time and 
energy OTcr and above the neoossilj 
of earning bread. Breaking away from 
tradition and strictly conforming to reality 
as can be observed or sensed, is Uie 
second feature of present day activity. 
The third undercurrent of the present 
epoch IS the idea of evolution, a movement 
towards a near or distant end The book 
closes with a lucid exposition in nearly non- 
technical language of the authors wave 
theory of matter. 


Our Trip to America By K. Natarajan. 

Published by the Indian Social Reformer 

Ltd . K.amakshi House. Bandr.a, Bombay . 

Mr. Natamjan. the well known editor of 
the /mfian Social ne/ormer, went to America 
ill lOdd. aecompaoied by his daughter, 
to deliver the Haskell Lectuics on “Social 
Movements in Modem India”. He has 
set down in a fiank and simple style bis 
impressions of the tour, the sights he saw, 
the institutions ho visited, the famous men 
and women he came into contact with. 
The live volcano at Vesuvius; the gracious, 
cultured and beautiful city of Vienna with 
its Friends' Inteination.'il Centre; Geneva 
and the League of Nations , New York 
with its Robot service and its 
sky scrapers, the Hoods of Niagara; 
Chicago with the century of progress 
exhibition and world fellowship of faiths; 
the ancient ruins of Pompei arc some of 
the things so de.ilt with. The author 
regvrds his visit to Dr. Sunderbind, then 
aged 93, at Poughkeepsie as the crowning 
incident of hia tour. Everywhere he met 
with much friendliness and hospitality, and 
experienced the best side of social and 
intellectual lifo in those countries throughont , 
the book breathes a spirit of cheerful 
optimism and eflectivc soci.'U service. 
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Hcowor-r \NI) rilK U\mvy\nv; A Slmly 
ill epic Paotrj. Hy Dr. 1. S. P«‘U‘r. I’rcsi- 
tU'uc> Collogo. MatU.is. Piibli-shtHl by Julin 
Ball-, Som and DinioNson. LUl. I^mloii. 
Dr. PoLpi-’s work is a (niiiiuintno 
Ktudy of tlie Riowtb of oplp literature in llic 
Ani?to S.uon ami Saubknt lilcriluit'- The 
Mork is <li\i(lea mlo bi\ ihupters the lirst 
ilc.aU with Epic coiiRtrui tion . the Monni] 
withthr PohLic.il and Sociiil eomhlioiis of 
the Epic Ago. tho third with Women lu 
the Epic Age; tho fomth mih f^,„c 
EpiSodcH, tho fifth with Epic PhllObOphj. 
nnd tho l.ibt with coiiimou eh iractcrsitiPB 
of Hcroio Poetry 

In Ilia treatmont of the subject Dr Peter 
Bcematohavo relied mainlj on the ti.uisK 
tioiis of tho Runaj.ina and has thus failed to 

grasp the true purpoit of the story from tho 

Hindu point of view, VnlmiKra work is a 
masterpioco of 8.vuskr.t i.teratuie and ,an 
certainly stand ooinparsion with any other 
epio in any literature, not only for its des 

cripth 6 detail and true deliDoat, on of hunmn 

emotions, but also for tho uni.juo balance 
^hieh It maintains in its portmjal of the 
Patholic and tragic elements of human 
mature. But the learned author would haao 
-Bbe.eiothafinthcbami.hniontstor, the 

poeth.aa o^e.donc his repicscntation ot’tho 

.torj, ho has .topped sho.t ot th„ 

Such a judsment of Valm.ki cau „„|y 
jmunodon thoetound that tho „„t,.„, 
not ha« had tho oppo.la„,,y jo con.ult 
the original. 

2o"eTer.Dr. Peter's woik is ^elv 5ni.o^ 4. 

mg and throws a Hood of light on ^ 
ai . ‘ “sfit on sonie'nf 

tho common fo.aturcs of the Enic hW i 
O, tho .oa,os„.„ „„a nJ'n,T^ 

Tho addition of tho two hilil.n 

Boooolt and tho lta„r,a'a ‘ “ 

calnoofthohook. 


ItiURTOiTM Tjitor.ny, lly .M.ircus ilacUrou. 
rjox.at D» khou .iml Thonipwm, Ltd. 7». G<f. 
The caieer of Chinoso Gordon, an innneiibe 
|Mi/7lp of Viclori.iii Engl.uul, li.vs nttr-icti'd 
theiH>ii of many ambitious biograpliera. No 
ono could deny Unit as .a aoldior and gcnfml, 
hiB arhiovemonts in different inrUoftbo 
world were neirly mariello.!*. Ho also bore 
areni.iikahlocb.ar.actcr. He acted ns ono in 
constant touJi with tho mind of Gml* 
liimscif. he W.IS a mystic. Ila made war 
against ImihsU hoci.il toniontions and 
‘inhke hw cnmpvtriots. save no distinction 
between white and yellow and black as 
‘hstinguishmg tho r.ices on the earth. 
Guided by this rationalism, his conduct 
appeared, not unn.itur.vlly. eccentric. Few 
o tho gre.al \ictorinn personagea have 
O^prf tho opsp.trtas onalj.is ot Djtton 
■ rao 0 , nnd bo .vns incliDod to cliamctcri.0 
6rc,it uoMcounlohlo oddity. 

0 present book is a syuipathetio 
.liidv 10 tho totm ot o no.cl. Tho novel 
does not give 

reorcoted tho portrait of Gordon nnj 
-osi»i»d the callousoos, ot tho Brili.h 
Oovernmont, which lot hira dio ot Khartoum 
or .rant ot rosouo. Q„oo„ victor!., described 
«‘u..,Icttoo Engknd. 

3>.0d!nct.' ”■ "uondon. 

‘1.0 tuot ri.‘u 

ot great v„T„ '' '■""'“''•'>>10 hook 

by thoso ..ho "uotul 

‘odoso.nctl.lug, oorachody and 
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Tee Katkaris : A Sociological Study of an 
Aboriginal Tribe. By A. N. Welmg. The 
Bombay Book Depot. 

There are over 80,000 people of the 
Katkari tribe spread over an area of a 
hundred miles to the north and south of 
Bombay. The Katkans are by no means 
a primitive pl^ople and from the time they 
came under observation in 1814, they have 
been rapidly changing in every way. The 
occasional use of thnt and iron to make fire 
even though matches are not unknown to 
them, and the employment of boas and 
arrows for hunting wild animals, aod the 
prevalence of a quasi tolemic group organi 
wtion among them aie tho most primitive 
liatts observed by the writer. Otherwise 
Ihcee people have come under the strong 
mnuence of their surioundiogs aod .are 
virtu, illy part of Iliodu hociety. though they 
stand only at its fringe. These people arc 
for cidministratire purposes classed among 
criminal tribes. Mr. Wcliog's attempt to 
study how far this is justified seems to bavo 
been frustrated by the f.ict that he could not 
persuade tho oQlciaU of Governiuent to give 
him access to the lecords on the subject. 

Kvnjit Sisgu. By Naiendi.i Krishna 

Sinha. Universit) of Calcutta. 

This small monograph is an attempt to 
examine the life and achiev ements of Ihinjit 
Singh of tho Punjab, on the basis of n 
re examination of old materials and i» study 
of the unpublished papers in the Imperial 
Becord Department. The writer who won 
with this book a Premcliand Boyeband 
studentship, attempts a cntioil bibliography 
of tho in.atcri.aU av.viLablc for his slody 
Bersun sources, records of the Lahore 
DutUir and of the English GoTcroment, 
and the accounts of European trareliers 
and historians. 


Slavery is British India.; By*- D. B. Banaji- 
D B. Tar.aporewallai Sons d, Co., Hornby 
Road. Bombay. 

This bulky thesis aims at giv ing a com- 
prehensive account of slavery in British India 
from 1772 to 1843, and deals with the preva- 
lence of slavery in British India at the 
beginning of tho period of survey, the 
measures taken towards its mitigation or 
abolition, and the legal aspect of it together 
with the attempts made at ameliorating tho 
law of slavery. Tbo East India Company is 
charged with having administered, legalised 
and perpetuated Hindu and Muhammadan 
slavery and with having toleiated the slave- 
trade being earned on without icstraint or 
contiol The author examines in detail tbo 
vanous sources of slave recruitment and calls 
attention to the unpublished documents of 
the three Picsidcncies on the subject, 

Beagtifcl End By Constance Holme. 
World's Classics. Oxford University Press. 
Constance Holme has attained fame as a 
minute painter of English rural pictures in her 
novels. She has a profound understanding 
of the minds of rural folk, and in the present 
novel which has little of action in it, the 
biltemess of A fiddler who is victimised by a 
cruel daughter m-law, covcis the entire 
book, treated as it w ere at epic length. 

OCR Unemployment Problem Finally 
Solved. By Megh Raj Agarwal, bsc. 
Health Book Co , Benares. Rs. 2. 

The author has set himself an almost 
herculcao Lisk in trying to justify the 
title of this book. The public.-ition is to 
be m fortnightly parts. The first pait which 
is published, and under review, deals with 
the general condition of illiteracy, poverty 
and disease that are prevalent in India. 


Indian states 

Hyderabad Mysore 


Tlin TRANSLATION HURFAU 


Sin MIRZA’S riOPlIS 


Hjil' r.iljiil's ('Niicriiiifnl of trani*l«liii.' 
imiiorl.int worU into Unlu is a rcinaikdhle 
Biict-cts. Uiulpr the iiyia of this Initoiiii, the 
translation of ‘iO hooks Mas d In^t 

je.ir, while 57 hooka wne under tianslilion. 
The subjects meludccl luslorx, iwluich, 
econonuts, iihilosorihj, l^w. mathematic-., 
lihlbics, rlicinistry, zoolQK^, iitedicine and 
tnj5inceung. G.HG EnHiibh teihmcal Icims 
helouqing to \arious subjetts were translated 
in Uidu at 100 meetings of the Terms 
Committee Thcro weie 09 books in the 
Picss. out of which lb were finished but 
only 10 could be printed The Ihncaii 
has been entrusted with the s>ipcr\isiou 
of tho work done by persons in leceipt of 
literary pensions. 

MALARIA CONTROL IN UYDHRABAD 

For six years before the imli malarial 
work was started, the average monthly 
attendanco for malaria at the hospitals in 
Hyderabad city was ribO, and uow when tho 
woik has been imdcrUkcn for mx ycais 
tho atcrago attendance at tho same 
hospitals has dropped to 153. TIio closuio 
of wells whero inalaiia mos.iaitocs breed 

uvpidly and the treatment of those that aro 

left open with r.aiis Giccn and makriol form 
impoitaiit features of anti-niakiia! work 
in Hyderabad. 


UYDERARAD PICTURE GALLERY 
Tho Hydoiabad Goicinmcut hn\e it 

ll.e constrocUon of pictuio eallcrj- ad,a.c 
to tho Hall. The <oo,l,pol.„„ 

tho ho,U.n8 tull ho . 1 . 0 , 11 ., „„ 
uodcr Iho Public Work. Dopi,t,„o„t 


Sii Miir.i Isiiiiiil. llio Dewnit ofMysotc. 
OIK lied tho n.aK.ii'.i Session of the Mysore 
ReproHoiit.iti\o .Vsscmhiy on tho 8lh October. 
Addrt*ssiu4 the Assembly mciifbers. ho dwelt 
on the progress .ichioved by tho %ariou8 
dep irtmoiits of tho SUate during tho p.ast 
year. In regard to tho problcina to be 
tar kled. ho s.ih 1 • 


kVe ha\o to JinJ. for instance, some 
solution for tho piobloin of our crUicalod 
unemployed, perhaps the most urgent nnd 
serious of our pioblems. Wo havo'to 
ecliKalc the public to n more vivid scoso of 
their rights and duties. Wohavo to weld 
together tlie van’ous communitios into n 
single fraternity, united in a common 
loyally, inspucil by real for progress and 
a burning desire for tho advancement 
and happiness of Mysore. 


remarriage op widows in MYSORE 
Pcimission has been sought from the 
Dow.vn, President of tho Mysore Legislate o 
Council, to introduce a uon-onicial bill for 
logalismg the m.uri.igo of the Hindu widows 
m the State on lines similar to those laid 
down in Act IV of 185G in British India. 
It IS supimsod th.it the hill will tend to 
Piomoto good moiak and public welfare 
by recognising the oikp,i„g 3 of such 
iiiarri.agcs to bo logitiniato. 
jail ADMINISTRATfON IN MYSORE 


, , "uriving of lails anU 

iho 

’ «'"t tl.cio .MO, M .liebt 

.».o...o.utbo,.„„,Wr„t iu.o„,l„ olTondor, 

oToodo... The c.ovorn. 
"n /'-t U,o .i„o,tio„ of bovine 

« n„,.ui in 11, 0 sinto i, „„dpr 

tho con.,dor.a.o„ of H.o Govm.n.ont, 
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Baroda 

ESSAY ON LAW OF INHERITANCE 
His Highness the Maharajah Gaekwar ol 
Baroda has been pleased to announce i» prize 
of Rs. 1,000 for the best essay on the L-iw of 
Inhentance. In the scheme promulgated 
for the information of the public the subject 
of the essa) in full is defined as the Law of 
Inhentance, giving its historical eTolntion, 
its good and had results, and suggesting 
remedies for the removal of defects Special 
reference should be m.ade to the Indian Law, 
and it should be compared witb the laws of 
other countries, 

AN AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE 
An example of well directed chanty is 
afforded by the donation of Rs. 30,000 given 
by Mrs. Jasumati Dosabhai Pnnili of 
Vunagar for an agricultural institute at 
Baroda in memory of her late busb-iod 
This institute Mill be managed by Govein 
ment through a board. Mbicb Mill have a 
representative of the donor, Goveronicnt 
providing ail the necessary expcnditore 
required for its working. 

GO YEARS’ PROGRESS IN BARODA 
A ecbool m one vilUge. a water works 
scheme in another, a village libiary in a 
third, an irrigation work in a fourth, a 
dispensary in a fifth— each of these is a 
boon tor which the rustic has bis prmse 
for His Highness the Maha Raja Sabeb. 
writes Mr. Padmaaabha Aijav in the 
Frderalfd Iiidi<i. 

AGRICULTURE IN BARODA 

Tlie Barod-i Govermuent have appointetl 
Mr. Alleu, Director ot .Vgncultnre. O. P., 
who IS to ittire shortly from service in that 
province, as the Agricultural eijicrt in 
Barod.i for a period of three jeiirs. 


Travancore 

Sir C. P RAMikSWAMI AIYAR 
With reference to the news published 
in the press that be had resigned bis 
post aa Legil and Constitutional Adviser to 
the Travancore Ruler, Sir C. P. Bamaswami 
Aiyar said in .an interview that nearly a 
year ago as soon as he bad completed giving 
his advice to His Highness on Federal 
problems relating to Ti-avancore, the 
Maharaja permitted him at his request to 
relinquish his position as permanent officer 
of the State, and he had liis name accordingly 
taken out of the last civil list. 

0e added that be would continue to adviso 
Travancore m futuie as be bad done m 
the past on legal and constitutional problems, 
which might be referied to him )u»t ns be 
was advising several other States and 
ludividuals who similarly consulted him. 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE IN TRAVANCORE 
Reviewing the ndministcation of Criminal 
Justice for 1109 Mal.abar Em, the Travancore 
Government observe that there should be a 
speedier administration of justice in the 
Ijower Magistrates' Courts than it has been 
of late The Government have urged a closer 
supervision of tbo lower courts by the 
District Magistrate. 

MUSIC CONFERENCE 
The Travancore Music Conference orga- 
nised by the Sangita Vidvat Sabba, 
Trivandrum, under the patronage of Her 
Highness Maharani Setbu Parvathi Bai. 
was held on 21tb September under the 
presidency of Mrs M. B. Cousins. 

TUC TRIVANDRUM AERODROME 
Tho aerodrome in Trivandrum is reported 
to have been completed. It is located near 
the beach, the site having been chosen after 
expert investigation 
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Ahvar 

MAIIAJI.VJA OP ALWAIl 

Riwul.itioti tliu (utun; of Iho 

Mah.u.xj.t of Alw.ii ih sot ,it rest 1,> the 
aiiiioiuucmi.tit majc at ,* Durbar hiOd. under 
ordois of the Cio^erumcnt of India, by 
Mr. OgiU ic. Agent to the Gu\criioi GLUeia), 
Ilaji'utancL. 

Mr. Otjihie Sxud that Iho GoM'ruiuent of 
India had been Ihiougbout anxious to ajnro 
tho Uahamja’a feelings, but the res,Kmsibilit> 
for the announeement ho was niiitmg ninst 
rest on the hhoiildrie of thoae ill disposed 
per-ons, whoweieciroing on pioi^igandi for 
tho Muharaja's prcmatiue leluin. 

Mr. Ogih 10 annouiKed •’ The siheme for 
lohoving the indobledncss of the State will 
nceossitato tho tonlinuanrc of Oovcinnu-iit 
control for .vb least 15 jeais, .md the Goiero 
m»nt of Indi. cm .co no p.osMol of 
tlic JLibainja’a return to Alw.ir withio 
tli.it period.” 


Cochin 

LAND MOniOAOE BANK FOll OOCBIl 
Tho Cocliio Durbar bare dccdcl u> opoi 
a Und Morlfago Bank m 11, o Slalo ,n lb 
hshtol tho«,bomo d,.v„n by Rao Babaju 
C. Gopala Monon. 

Tho Bank, it ,» uudoiatood, k ,11 ba,„ . 
paidupcniutal ot a lakh of „ih», dir.doi 
into 10,000 ,l,a,os of ton rupoco c«,l,, X], 
l.o,orn,nont»,ll pnrthaso halt of fbo 
number of aha, 0 . and tbo other half «.|H 
.ub.cr.bod by the pabhc Dcbenlu.c. Id 

beoaued by tho Bank bearing J 

i per cent, and tbo Ourc.nment „d 
guaranlco boll, the pr,„c,,,l„ 

To onahlo tiro Bank to co,„mc„e„ ,t« 

.o»c,er,ah.„,draa„„p,„„„„,e„„r,^ 

rba,'’,;'”to‘'i'“’“‘"'™‘“ 

passed at the hmI 

of tho Cochin Legislative CouncU " 


PudukoUali 


aVomeur/ruuAL pacidities 

To OIK-Oiirage tlie rjoU nf the SUnte to tale 
up Uaislo lands for eiiltii.ilion. tho Puduhottah 
t)«rbir !ia\o nolilled lh.it waste landu 
assigned inuh-r lljo ordinary J(tif,a8t rules 
will not here liter bo subject to full 
assi-sMiient fioiii tlic /«,/; j,, ,vliich tbo 
assignment is m.,dc. Such hinds will be 
clnirged with one Ihlid of the assessment 
at the neiciuio Settlement nito in the first 
Jcar. two third in tho second >car. .and tho 
bill .isscssmeut m thud .iml subsoment >c.ir6. 
The assignee must reclaiiu and render fit for 
ciiUu.iUon at least ouc third of the whole 
extent je.ul>. so tliat the whole arc.v nwy bo 
brought cinder plough within tlucc >c'ars. 


Jodhpur 

CIUMINAD JUSTICE IN JODHPUR * 


i.i\icw to icorganiso tho mlministrn- 
O' Jnatien i„ the, Jodhpur 

Stafo, tho Durb,,r ho, sanotlonod tho 

S-iiT" nT^ o Romemhrnnccr, 

Sa.dar Bahadur Bl,ug„a„ ,, „t 

m n n ® Public Proaountor 

» tbo Dugra Bbooling Oul„,g„ Ca.o, ha. 
hecn ap„„.„M luf,„ 

Kolhajpur 


JvvLiUAi'Ult 

au!ro.i:::."t:™“"-"o'»»..id.yg,„„i„r 

Uia ir, I ^ J «ncouragoiuont given b> 

“Lt“rrand°“erT“‘ 

M to the r^laart '■'r '• 

auracyaathool? lu-Wr.ne a tre.h 

R-u, Salnl, D V cZl°‘' !’ 
to do '■ “W'o-nl-d 

"» a monthly “'‘■■'‘t” "“‘k 

1lo»«nco of Ha "" 

■■0'todbe,,.a.„e.,;„ed;„..‘t:„,rr‘'’’“‘ 



INDIANS OVERSEAS 


General 

INDIAN COLONIAL CONFERENCE 
Tbe first Indiaa Colonial ConfeioncP 
orginiscJ by the Indian Colonial Societj met 
at the GoLhale llall, Madias, on Scpteinl>e> 28 
under tbe presidentship of Dewnn Bihadni 
V. llasihimani Pillai. The Organising 
Secretary, Mr. T. K. Swnminnthan. explained 
the objects of tbe Conference and read 
messages from Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
and others. 

A number of speahera then addressed the 
Conference on seveial problems lelatmg to 
Indiana abroad. Mr. V. M. Ra-DinsMiimi 
Mudaliar, a L.C., Labour delegate to Geneva. 
tpoLe on Indian labour to Ccjlon . Mi 
^ It R. Sastri on Dominion Status . Mr 
R- V. Achar on Indians in East Africa 
and Mr. Jamal Mahomed on Colonies and 
Dominions. Mr. C. V. N. Sastn addicssed the 
Conference on Sport and International Amity . 
while Mr. T. S. Ramnnujam discusse«l tbe 
position of the Lc.ague in relation to tbe 
treatment of foreign nationals. 

The Conference adopted a resolution placing 
on record ite great appreciation of the services 
rendered to tbe Indians in the Colonies bj 
Mahatma Gandhi, Mr. C. F. Andrews and 
the Et. Hon. Srinirasa Sastri. 

The following were among other resolutions 
passed: 

The Conference urges the Goveinroent 
of India to establish a Colonial Bnrcao as 
a separate department at Delhi with 
branches in three Presidency toivos, with a 
^lew to facilitate the collection of d.atn and 
ruatcrial which would enable the GoTem 
ment to enunciate a policy with regard to 
the Well being of Indian n.vtionals abroad. 

This Conference notes with appreciation 
the great entorpnse and adventure of the 
pioneer Indian settlers in the colony of 
Mauritius in 18 .W and in various other 
wlonios as Bnlixli and Dutch Goinaa, 
Jamaica, Trinidad, South Afneu, Fiji. etc. 


This Conference requests the British 
Government to provide sufficient 
eafeguaids. at least in the Instiument of 
Instructions, to protect the inteiests of 
Indians m Buima. 

While this Conference appreciates the 
British Government for having abolished 
indentured labour, it is of opinion that the 
present system under which Indian 
worLers go abroad may be described 
appropirvteiy as ” decoyed labour ”, audit 
requests the Government of India to take 
speedy steps to put down the .abuses of 
tbe Rangani sy stem 

This Conference icquests the Colonial 
Govornments tn recognise the system of 
Indian marriages conducted according to 
their religions and customs, and that 
registration of marriages before registrars 
be not mode compulsory. 

This Conferenco requests tbe Govern- 
ment of India to take early stops to induce 
the Ceylon Government to amend tbe 
Ceylon Immigration Lawe. which inflict 
at piesent incalculable hardships to 
Indian immigrants. 

This Conference urges the South African 
Indian Congi ess to continue its constitu- 
tional agitation for securing CIVIC liberties 
and free trading licences for Indian settlers 
■o Afniai. 

Zanzibar 

SAFEGUARDS FOR INDIANS 
lo reply to a question in the Assembly , 
Mr. Acheson said that m 1008 a treaty was 
signed abrogating the troaty of 1880 between 
Great Britain and Zanzibar. The rights of 
Indian settlers and other British subjects 
in Zanzibar were safeguarded in certain 
respects by the provisions of the treaty 
between Great Britain and Muscat of May 31 
1839. Provision was also made in the treaty 
for the reciprocal recognition of consuls 
appointed by the high contracting iiarties on 
a most favoured nation footing. This treaty 
waaabrogalcd as regards Zanzibar on April 3 
1911. This treaty is not now in force. 




Fiji 

INDIANS IN FIJI 


A liUpeb ntlcndoA iniblic incctinconndiftn 
Uio Soutlicni Eloctoud Diviwon 
of the Fiji Islands wns ludd at Snxa. under 
tha chairinanship of J F. Grant, to 
concert waja and mean- for Ihf in.i»iO\» 
ment of Ihu condition of the Indiin- m the 
Fiji Islands. 

The mrctinij passed a resoliiiion it tout 
mending to the Indian Aasodatnin c»f Fiji tn 
ta’ri.0 immediate steps in making repjc!>enla 
tions to the Go\cinment of Fiji and I5»e 
GoNcinmcnt of India for the temo\al of the 
rostriclionH that are now being unpostd on 
rcBidcnts of Fiji visiting India. 

Tiio meeting baa also anthonsi d the Indian 
Association of Fiji to approach the Govern 
inent of India with a request to send a 
delegation to the Fiji Islands, to cxaininc and 
study thu conditions, ceonomic and otherwise, 
of Uio Indian settlers thcic, with a view to 
assist them in tlicir representations to the 
Colonial OQico for redress of tlieir grievances. 
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East Africa 

TRADE COMMISSIONER 
“A gie.\t dt’.al of the iliniculty of the 
piosent faitu ition in Zanzibar and East 
Afiiea iiiight have been avoided.” Ba>« 
Mi.C. F Andrews, “if .a fiilso economy bad 
not iK-en exeiciscd some time ngovvbeti the 
post of Tiadea Commis'.ioiicr in East Africa 
WHS rut out of tbo Indi.tn budget. 

If this cut bad not been made, tbo 
ilovc Irado m Zanzibar might still have 
Ix-en kept m Indian bands and tbo new 
jiobcy of economic marketing and 
monopoly m Kcny.a jiiigbt have been 
framed with full regard to Indian interests. 

As it was. with no accredited represen- 
tative of Ibo Government of India on the 
8t>ot. tbo expenses of a Special Commission 
to Zanzibar nnd Kenya bad icccntly to bo 
incurred after mucli of the damage to 
Indian trade Ji.id already been done. Even 
now. this crior in judgment might bo 
corrected b> a first grade Indian Trades 
Commissioner being .appointed,” 

Malaya 

INDIANS IN MALAYA 


South Africa 

lUGUTS OF CITIZENBIIIP 
Sir Sjed Raza Ali succeeded io gelling 
a motion advocating tbo restoration of the 
franchise to Indians accepted by an infincD' 
tial gathering of Eurupans in South Africa. 

The movement for politic,al progress, ho 
observed at tbo inoetmg, bad been in 
inverso ratio in tbo caso of Natal Indiana. 
First, they hod had political and municipal 
franchise. The former whs taken away in 
IbOG and Iho latter in 1924, and now they 
were without either, .kn attempt must ho 
made to giro first municipal and then political 
rights to the people, who wore now more 
deserving than were their fathers and 
grandfathers to exercise the rriTilege. 


Mr. M. I, Nair, addrossing the first Indian 
Colonial Conference, Madras, on the 
Position of Indians in Malaya”, observed: 
There were six lakhs of Indians in Malaya, 
and of this four-fifths were Taniilians. The 
majority of them were labourers employed 
in plantations. Indians were treated there 
as aliens. Tbo sufferings of Indian labourers 
wero groat. Tbo Indians employed in firms 
and offices wore not also (juito happy. A 
central organisation to look after tbo Indiana 
ahro.nd was neccs.arj. SIcmbcrs of that 
organisation should visit Malaya, and stops 
^ould bo taken to keep tlio Indians abroad 
in touch with tbo happenings in their 
mother country. 



WOIILD'S i>j:acu 


siogli* IiotI> of moiitnIiL) in flic world to dny 


IIumaDit) li<i3 been iiciiitnuUttne Mil )>;> 
at an cnornioua jiacc. The KitiidiiK of 
energy which liua rvccumolaled in human 
affairs for screr.il tlious.ind j can has licen 
partially cipenJed in building up the 
standards of life. But tlio most nilm.d 
method of relief has been wai ' So wiiU-s 
Mr. II. G. Wells in the last numlwr 
of Foieian Affuin 

War is a Lind of escrction of the human 
social boil^. Tlio coerg) uoiumulktos 
and human intclligeiico IS not adoiiuale to 
the problem of how to iililizo it So it h.is 
to get nd of it again. The cbitf corioctivo 
has been war. 

No couGlry goes to war because it is 
poor, no country goes to war beciauhc it is 
weak and unbaiip>. Acounln gotstow.ir 
because It is full of aigour. because it has 
1^ great mass of unemptojed people, bconiisu 
*t has materials at band. War is on 
escretorj pioUuct, and until the world 
discoi era some other means of using its 
surplus cnerg>. war will go on. 

The dogmatic doctrine Ldowo ns 
^mmunism offers no solution. Karl 
Marx misunderstood and pcrreitcd the 
philosophy of Robert Owen and other 
idealistic socialists, who looked for social 
^Itermenl through collectiTO action. 
Mars's theorj of the ineiilability of class 
'I'arfaro is one of the most iiomicious 
things that c\er happened to humanity. 
It IS as b.ad as the incritability of conflict 
between nations. 

Mr. Wells pleads for .tnglo-Amerima 
CO opei-ation lie aUo favours the cooper* 
tion of the peoples comprising the Unglisb* 
speaVing community, wbicb is the greatest 


for maintenance of pe.ice in (ho woildand 
the solution of some of the llnancinl riddles, 
the econoime <iili!le> aud the politic.il 
■ iddles Ih-it puzzle us lie continues. 


Unless men c.in get oulsulo their nnlionnl 
iimitntioiis, and iiukss they can tackle 
eeonoinit ami linanci.il and moneliiry 
<|uestions with something bigger than their 
national o<iu>pnit'nt, 1 think it is not n 
•piestion of cintuiics but of dec.ados before 
we sec our ei'ih/.ition going down. And it 
will not be foi the first time. 


The piobicm w to make ponce bueccssful. 
If pc.iee IS not successful, if war inU’i\ ones, 
It will be duo entnely to tlio fact that 
under existing cooditioiis wonio not able 
to utihzeour surplus energy, to employ our 
idle bands in any other way to make life 
salisfactory and mteicstiag. I'ailing tbo 
tcleasc of energy that would come from 
making iwneo sutccssful wo will Lollnpso 
mta war The way to get rid of war is not 
by leagues. The energies for war go on 
nccuuiiilalmg just the same. 


-“.j . uu is lo juvciu a 

successful form of peace. Tiiat means a 
new sort of life for human beings. 'The 
choico befoic iis is war or a new 
world — a rational hbeial eollectnist world 
with an c\cr Using btandaid of life, nu 
e\e» bolder tollectnD enterprise in science 
in art. in evciy department of hiinc’ 
B^use so far we h.a^e not shown the 
intellectual power and vigour to take Ibo 
highci. moie diflicult way, bcc.auso wo 
« w 1^"^ '“'L discover 

what to do with our accumulation of social 
energy js why at the piescnt time wo 
are drming and blidmg b.ack towards 
destruction. If humanity fiils.it will fail 
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UNIVERSAL RELIGION 
Mr. T. M. P. Mdh.nlov, tlio writer of tljo 
aiticle on the abo\o subject in JUmfrnfed 
India, has won the secontl inizp’of 20,000 
dollars in the International Essa\ Coinpctitton 
on the subjoct “ TIow can jonth conlnbiilc 
to tho realisation of Univcisal Rclij'ion ” 
offered to tho entuo youth of Asia bj 
tho New Ilistorj Society, New York, 
lie observes: 


CONVERSION 

Mnlintma Gandlii has fioin time to time 
discussed the iiuobtion of conversion from 
one loligion to another anil cipressed his 
disapprov.al of pioscl>ti‘»ation. In a recent 
issue of the llanjan, Gandhiji reverts to this 
subject in response to an invitation fioin an 
Indian Christian fiieiid. Of mass conversion 
in pailicular. he writes in unmistakable 
terms 


Tho more a religion is made mech.xmeal 
and form.il, the moio' does it become 
provincial and fail to serve its puipoxe. 
Tho inoro a religion appeals to the spirit 
in man, the greater does the range of 
its appeal become Tiiough it appears to 
be a paradox, it la m roahtj asupiomo 
truth that m individualising religion we 
are nt tho s.'imo tune universalismg it 
Religion is something inwaid and peisonal. 
It IS tho inner evolution of the soul 
Rituals and rites arc helpful onl> in so 
fat as they contubulo to spiritual 
development. But wheu they turn to 
be hindinncos rather than helps, the spirit 
of religion is sliangled, and what wo 
havo IS bigotted ceremonialism Instead of 
benign religion. Too much of institu- 
tionahsm is mimical to tho piogrcss of 
a religious man. Conventional morality 
and coiuotmily to sot tulcs cannot mako 
men moral or religious. 


Wlmt need to daj , - raj, tlio writer, 
ia not tho creation ot a new religion but 
an iindorstanding ot llio true pnnciplos that 
inspired all the gitat tailhs," I„ tho 
eslahlisliment ol such an undeiwtanding. 
the jonth ot the world can play the major 
Iiart, For they inherit all the best that waa 
in the old. and they halo the ponir to cento 
new ciiili,ation iijoidiiig the hluuiJets ot 
tho piiat. They aro lielween two notldn, 
the one that la dead and the other that 
U jet to ho horn. Tlioy aro tho liaimn 
oOicets who eainnct tlio past with tho tnture 
As citiien, ol tho morrow, it rosU with theni 
to create cither a good or a had world. 


Mv own detached view may now he 
stated 111 a few words. I hclicv o that 
that thcie is no such thing as conversion 
from one faith to another in the accepted 
sense of the term It is a highly personal 
matter for tho individual and liis God. I 
niaj not have nn> design upon iny 
neighhour as to his faith which I must 
honour even as 1 honour my own. For I 
regard all the gloat religions ot tho world 

astruoatanv rate for tho people piofes- 

sing them as mine is true for me. Ilaving 

loveronlly studied tho scriptures of tho 
vvoild, 1 have no diflleulty in perceiving 
tho beauties m all of them. I could no 
more think of asking a Christian or a 
Mus^lmnn or a Paisior a Jew to change 
bis faith than I would think of changing 
my own. 


Gaudhiji has, thcrefoie, no hesitation in 
advising Chiislian nnsBionarics to confine 
themsohes to puiely humanitarian work. 


♦I. f vs ®o"\iction daily growing upon mo 
that tho great and rich Christian mibsioni 
will render truo service to India, if they 
r^rsuado themselves to confine tlS 
Ibo nu service without 

at India or 

ClmSA" “'"fPl^sticatod villagers to 
suSrn V’’ ‘\^stroiing their social 
its^anv w"'*: 1 notwithstanding 

time 

missionaries— and 

^ "ss- lis- 

rejuvenation if it is to live. * 
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IN DEFENCE OF SHIVAJI 
Shi\aji, like Cromwell with whom he has 
manj things la common, has jiatscd into 
history and it is i-ather late in the il.iy to 
question the \eiUict of centuries And jet 
Mr. Abdul All’s appreciation of Sbnaji's 
statesniauship has provoked a controveisj as 
to the real character of the Maiatha leader 
Addressing the Modern Historj Congress in 
June last. Mr. Abdul Ah truly observed 

I have always refuted the aiguments 
advanced by members of my tonimunity to 
the effect that Shivaji wanted to e\tPi 
inmate the Muslima and establish a pun h 
Hindu Empire in India. Shivaji h.vd no 
communal bias, and had ho succeeded in 
founding an Empire in Indi.a. it would 
have been an cnipiio in winch Hindus 
nod Muslims would have enjoyed coiniuon 
iigbls and lived m peace and amity iindei 
the fostering caio of the gieat M.uatha 
sovereign. 

Objection has been taken to these leinaiks 
by certain Muslim journals and writers, and 
Mr. Abdul AIi returns to tho subject in the 
wlumns of tho Ihiidustun Times Weektu 
and answers liis critics with some weighty 
and authoritative arguments and proofs In 
*“rpoit of &hiv.iji's cathohcit) . he ciuoles 
I'.iss.'iKes from U'ota/ i-Haiiihkat t Uijapui 
of Bashir ud dm Aliuicd. 

Shivaji, sa)8 this aulbor. 

1'ossc‘ssc'd many excellent «iualities. The 
Muhammadan hislonans wiite that be 
always held the Qumn in veneration and 
showed respect for the mosques. Dis 
tivatment of the women and children was 
•dways admirable. Uis name wiSIreinam 
tonspicuoiis in the history of Indus for 
all time to come. 

There are ample materials tor forming * 
correct estimate of the ch.iracler and 
achievements of Shivaji. Mr. Abdul All 
quoles fiom the same author : 

lie \^a» a jrodigiou* man brave and 
tactful. Foresight, prudence, masoani- 


mity. manliness, valour, couiage and 
perseverance were ingiained in his natuie. 
Theie are people who call him a robber, 
a freebooter and a deceitful man. but his 
deeds tell quite a different tale. In those 
days fire and plnnder weio ordinaiy 
occurrences Shivaji vvas not the only 
person who followed the ways of bis times 
as icgards deceit and fraud , who does not 
have lecouise to these in times of war? 
'Wans deceit" is a well known adage. 
Euphemistically they call it diplomacy. 
A thousand piaises are due to his valour. 
An oidinary illitciate person, he reduced 
to extiemities two powerful kingdoms : the 
Mughal and the Add Shahi Sometimes 
be sided with the Add Sliahis and 
plundeied the Mughal teiritory. and 
eonietinies he joined tho Mugbals and 
harassed the -Vdil Shahis. In fact to 
whuhcverside he leaned nobody dated to 
encounter him 

It IS a well known fact, says Mr. Abdul All, 
that bbiv.iji was an ardent devotee of a 
Muslim s.iint. Baba Yftgoot. He had high 
Miislim otticcr>. not only m Lis army and 
n.av>. but also m las civil service. 

Kasi Hydcr who was hi^ Secictary 
(Munshco). resigned Lis post on the acces* 
Sion of the diunken Sbamboojec, entered 
Auiang/cb's sei vice and soon ^o^e to the 
position of Chief Justice of the Empire 
(lia2i-ul Ruszat). 

Id Ins dlummatiDg p.ipcr entitled " Glean- 
ings fioui the M.iralha Chiontcles", tho laic 
Mr. K T. Telling w rote as follow s . 

It apfiears that m providing for the 
preservation of temples and religious insti- 
tutions of bis own faith, Shivaji also 
tonlioued the existing grants in favour 
of Mussulm.vn Pus, mosyiies, etc-, for 
keeping up lights aud religious services. 

Mr. Abdul All's last and most potent argu- 
ment IS based on five original letters from 
AurangiTeb to Shivaji. which ai-o preserved 
IB original m the Parvsnis collection at the 
Satara itviseum. 
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DUKGA I'UJA 

Duiga I’uj.i IS iin iniiinituiil icligioiis 
fo&lual among Iho Iliiuliis in Iiulia, tint m 
Bengal it is also the gie.itesl national 
fcsthal," writes Piol. S. K. Das Gnpta in 
the Imlia monthlj for October The Hindus, 
irrespective of their classes and castes, join 
duiing these ten dajs to offer their respect 
ful worship to Goddess Durga, who is 
legal ded as Iho Mother of the Unu erse Man j 
arc the tiaditional accounts that explain 
the oiigm of the festival The one most 
popular m Bengal touches hei tendeimoct 
choid of sentiment and arouses deep pathos. 

Durga or Dma, as sho » iwpulariv 
wUod. 18 the daughter of the^ Km^ 
IIimala>a and Queen MenoUa, but has 
been mariicd to Shna, who is a son., JS 
or recluse and lues b> begging uZll 
MontB to SCO her g,rl and she is .inxiout 
raicnts, but Shna docs not 
Ki\o her poriuission aa be oinuot 1 h«>i 
the panga of scpniation. At list eliria 
allowed to come to hei luolboi fiom 
/frtifus . but only for throe da^s. Menokas 
jo> knows no bounds and the tliicodaxs 

her checks. "“-klmg down 

v»y a,rtacnt .. 11,. 

I'opulai throughout India. 

shipped m tuLprhf-^scaLn f 1*'“’'' 

"iSf 

Goddess. It tells ns liow Iho Xr i • l*- 

or Buiralo-Domon atUcLed 

and occupied it hovr ik„ i » heaven 


of the gods concontralc’d in herself, fought 
and slew the demon and liow a banished 
king named Sunillia worshipped the 
Goddcha, propiti.itcd her with the olTcring 
of Ills own blood and recovered bis 
lost kingdom. 

During tho 7th. 8tli and 9th days of the 
bright half of Ashwin, the Pujas arc per- 
formed with gicat eclat. On tho 10th d.iy of 
Vijaja D.ishami. the leave-taking ceremony 
takes place and the imago is immersed in 
«atei. and all tliose who have been united 
feel that as tho holidays aio gliding away, 
tbev. too. will have to take leave from 
each other. 

Duiins Ihcto d,j8, l,no»nan tl.oNavaiatri. 

Uioio 13 gic.,1 JO, . Io.,3t,og 

IlIGUER BIRTH RATE 
Wiilinsm Ibc AuBUBt issuo ot Maiiiaac 
H'/ai...., Di Noiinan E. ninicB i,ointa out 
yml u,o ,n Jos,., cad ocono.i.io depression 
ba. made the no.ld pooler and tho rcaolt 
ot It inuit be lucieascd biitb rato. The 
l.ro3ros»„o muUiplir„iie„ ot tho sainl- 
aUrved and under-ted popuUtion mates tor 
OMnomio and pol.tiuil un.est aod aceenloatca 
Iho ktrueele to,, o.isioooo. 

s/dcnaiilu!."' f “"‘la hy Mcssia. 
Memoiial Euod 'i‘o Milbank 

m cinht 8.000 tnniilics 

thc h,.H;'r' “ ‘“‘0, It „,,s,o„„,] thel 

Iho dopreesion ni'^''r ”'1" durioB 

niUiooteim™,,, '"""hes timl „„re 
work in 19)2 anlj had p,ut-tiuie 

oiremo “at ?'«’> fertility' they 
aa«c;^i„"^er"'‘“''’ '"“h.lily to 
hiougbt about ,, j“hi; 

Professor Jam,, „ ‘V. >'?l>'o«'.iou. 

Bio denaitin.i.ii Bossard. he.ad of 

Univcmtyof Sociology at the 

m U.O course^ elated 
•diowcilfhnt 'll* ^but slalistics 

no.v„„"‘ mlo for faoiilie. 
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A STUDY IN CONTRASTS 
It It were i>ob!,iblo to hubdue Ab>ssiniib> 
Eie bieathing siitecbes, bluftt^r. bluff, aod 
buUjing, sai 8 the Oitenl Obseiiei, Signor 
llubsolmi would seem to be t.tpablc of 
achieMng sictorj himself He b.is slionn 
himself to bo an adept lu the nielhods of 
using intimidation 

Practicalij siulc the dispute iiiooc. be 
baa tlosed his cars to reason and has e\en 
turned lound and ungratefulli snapped At 
those ^\ho would counsel lellection befoie 
stalling out on an enterpiise that niaj 
mean not onlj his own ruin as n politician 
• but also entail inutU hardship to his 
countrj from the difficulties besetting 
which ho 18 seeling a short <.«t in this 
African uiUcnture. He liasceitaioK said 
much. Indeed, ho seem^ to be c^c^ on 
the outlook for nn opportu»it>. howc\ei 
tnrial, to let looso on his iialioo— and 
inudentnll> for tho intinuJ.xtioii of Europe 
not tospe.ik of tho woild in general— a 
further torrent of xcibi.igo intended both 
to excite and incite. 

necentl} he told a coiiesijondcnt of i 
London dut> newspaper tb.it “ ltd} at the 
present moment 19 a tountr> glowing with 
a deep and powerful militar} spirit and 
that the Italian n.ition is following with 
discipline and enthusiasm the tiait i)U>e<i 
for it by the regime". If that is so. wb} 
all tho Ushiiig to action b} his tongue and 
no doubt other means which onl> the 
Italians Ihcmschcs know'’ 

^"ero Signor Mussolini socking toi a model 
on which to biso Ills denio.iDOur at a ciitu.il 
tiniowhen pcaic ishingingm the balame. 
be might do worse than copy that set b> 
Hado Sikvssie, tho Emperor of Ab)s»iou. 

Tbero is no record of that ruler basing 
ottered a briggart word, thoiigb larhapa 
he could ba\e said man} things by wa> 
of ludicatuig that the wa> fioro tbe 
l>oundar} hno of Eritrea o\cr the 
mountains to AdisAbih.x would not turn 
out cwutl} a plc.i'mre oicutsiou for tbe 
ItalL-in forces. But he has shown the 
Duco an ex.iiui>lo of digniCiJ self control. 
He has nut. for hi» pirt. .utial i- if he 
'^ece certain of victor}, neither, be it noted, 
has he given wb} to fexr of defeat. To 


him the issue of tho ntl.iii is uncertain. 
He IS le.«iDg tho future to the dcteimi- 
natiou and biavciy of the tiibesmen in the 
defracc of their coiintr}’. At tho same 
time, he has shown himself not unwilling 
to give consideration to the Italian 
standfioint m the dispute, while leaving 
no room for doubt that be is prep.ared to 
oppose an} attempt to steal fieedom fiom 
his count!} Could any reasonable pei son 
find fault with a tiller for taking up 
such an attitude^ Not to do so would 
beta bctiny bis people Amid his trouble, 
instead of making bo.istful noise to liie 
the spirits of those under his lulc, he is 
dci>cnding on their luborn patiiotism to 
defend their n.itive kind against .itt.ick., 
while f.isting aod piaying m oider that 
such sacrifice nin} bo averted. 

TiuS} as our coutemporar> tightly 
observes, thcic is a striking conti.ist between 
the two leading cbiiactcrs in the iliiima— 
tbe one wildl} cicitcd and exciting, and the 
olhot calm and contiolling Ins uitcianccs 
and actions. }et leaving no doubt of 
bis inlcntiODS. 
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THE PRICE OF PEACE 
Under tins hcndinn Mi. Stephen Cwjnn, 
milw h'oiliiiuhtlij ioT October, diicus^bca the 
bitu.vlion created by Italj's mtianbigcncc. 
The League ga\o full \\aiiung, but lUUy is 
adani.ant. Italy h.is, indicated pUml> that 
the League ^\lllnotbc allowed to icstram 
Italian action. What should the League 
do under the circumstances ? It is buggested 
that in the major mtcieat of Europo.in 
beciirity. Fiance and England bhouhl act in 
actoulauco with Italj’b dcbiicb. In oidtr 
to avoid the iiosfiihilit\ of ,i big wai. 
It is aigtied they should ‘'connue .it the 
oiitbieak ot a little one” To thib. 
Mr. Gwjnn answeu 


Now.fuuikl), to x.uu(ice .\ll the Lea-n<>H 
punciples for the b.ike of pioseiMog the 
Uagim iBa poor plan. Nothing Kills ,xo 
iiibtitution moio ofrctlholy Umiuonlempt. 
Oormany left tho Le.xgiie, hut Ru^lu 
’ ‘"’i «onc«-ine<l. 

to control both Ccinunv and lulj if ,u 
meiuhcia decide to luobih/e Iheu resources 
HI the intercbt of ja-ace lUK’s 
mcmbcrbliip is not chseniiul to the UigJe 
The e^cnlial ,s that the U.xgue bhJuhi 
cs.ict from its members (idehly to tl.o 

iC? ‘S,‘.r‘d “f '*•“ ''“""ViiS 

-_;r n " i. , bo resjuued of hor 

nut fioill 11,0 io„l,„s,„o, 

l»..«o 1.0 

nuinUuHd only bj ,o.,di„sl,„o„l, 
new conditions and ebangmg necessities. 

In tho socielj of nations "Tt. 

lUHd for: but It ..innot be ^ 

the bioK. It inubt W nniut,,, » , ‘ 
conlmuoub acts ,nt„ ahicb .rd^K;Je 


Eocnlice enterb, biiicc tlieic can be no iiGiico 
when ex ery member of the community ib 
detcrinmod to ha\o his own xxay. As tho 
community dexelops, baciifitcs of individual 
inteicbt .lie regulated and imposed. My 
ranlcntion m what I ha\ 0 written' here is 
that at a transition point from the old to 
the new it ib desirable, .and oxen nece&sary, 
tluitceitam SLatos, moie amply provided 
than the othois, should conbider what 
xolunUry sacrifices they um make in order 
that, after the xast dciangcmont of xvar, 
the world, or at least Emope. m.iy feel 
tliat nations start fair, and th.xt force is 
not the only iciuedj. 

WAGING ON WORRY 

Woiry is not thought, it is uaggiug fear,” 
wiitcs Mr. Jack BaucocK in Chctmbem' 
imi.tb. cb.iilyor 
n clloct implying a mind which has not 

b.Ol.O„.l, b«„ 

O« .lo 0 oc,d„<,„i,,o b«t com.,, ot ..Clio,, lo 
•ion. 'll I'lobli-iiib," 1,0 
Inr'i"'"' ^'0 I'.iniiot, bung ouibolioa 

llinni, „n,Ulio lonno- 

loonbi:.,:„l!’‘'“ 

'''’"‘■ill’, liinilcl 
Unit nil hoir ot ‘ 7 "'“"y U.in'iml. 

I ‘ ‘n iNiongb tor 

»"t. Ui'lnl. ll ''“''■‘inlobo.iftfcl 

'■"■ling 11 "ro*'.'',''' ';?'' nnliiyly to 

to some erne elhe—usn . ^ 'x^ifit belonged 

>our emotions Aml^ If 

to keeii \n„, ", “Iterwuids btiivc 

«otiI the nctvt peiS^^^ "" 

a ‘lefiiute to pos|j,one with 

stop worrying bv t.l !b to 

"OTy o uL ib ‘ The instant 

thran- ;i ™ t"“ “'.'>"na i. II, y U.i.n to 

«hc.|< , 8 ,f » 'S Olw.iyR (bp„_ 

DCS.* it becomes 't a place m conscious- 
'3 «x|k 1, wom" l toirder to 

un- niu.ni'io,.';, 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF NALANDA 
S«ikmi IswikrananJa \s rites to the VetUmta 
Koan for October on the abo\o subject, 
lie s.kja tliat tlio Nalanilii Sungli\r\nu\ like 
other RudJliist Univerhiliea unJ 
Eiiropoan Unikcisitics, hlaitcil Us t »rccr «s 
a centre of religious culture and retained Ibis 
feature all thiougli its life A grc.it imner 
sitj like that of NalaniU could not lm\c 
grown up to its maguificencc without the 
niuniriccnce of rich patrons 

The ruling dj nasties of the Oiiptas the 
Yiirdhanas, the Moukharn. the lVhu» and 
the Senas plajed a largo t«»rt in the 
doclopmont, inauitcuaiice and the|ire->eiv 
alton of the Uni\ersitj From Ilmen 
Tsung we learn that Sikntditsa »a« 
the founder of the first Sangh.ir.im-s 
(nboiil 123 to), siguiticant of the fmt 
of tho growth of the Vihan built bv 
Asoka into a centre of Icarniog 
‘‘Tlio curriculum of the I'oi'ersitv ««•* 
'cr> exLaustiie and embraced iitain «'f the 
pre NalainU poriOil." Nalanda h.id pro'ideil 
for both Uiiireivitj as well as seconJii^ 
educition. As could l>o cii»eot«*J, tlu-ologs 
ond philoMiph) rcni.kinoil the nnin subjects 
of'luJ). The stwJj of IJuddlu>t hlcnture 
was eompulsorj. Nalaod* championed the 
c.aii5« of Msha).ina 11nddbi>:n and -pecinh's'd 
in Its Jovtnncs. 

Such \a*l scope for studj could not but 
attract Large numbers from far and near. 
'^ODj.h primarii) a IludJList institution. 
Nalajiilv welcomed students of other faiths 
»s well and procidM for sanoiia branches 

of l-tud}. 

lliuen Tsistig who li.w left many <b tails 
about the hfe and studios of Nalsnds. ixunts 
oct that the method of teschioi? «»s e^’n^ 

tjilj tutoml. i-tudents Kvsroin* indistdoally 

helped by nrv)fe~«>r*. 

Lectures w«re arrsncivl only on religious 
'ub.octs wha-h formed a daily routine. 
Hnai Id wnti's: ’'Within the trtrple they 
arrange r\ery «l»y about a luindred puliuls 


fur prc.tching and tho studonta nllend these 
diiicourses without fail e\en for n minute." 

Deneiall). the Ktudents led .'icomp'iratiicly 
iiU'.tore life, with modest laiments and 
food, and theirconduct wasclosol} supertised 
b> the piofi's'.ors under whose charge they 
lived in Guriikiil.i fashion In Hnc, the 
visitor points out 

The gnuluates of the UnivoiBity 
generally sought royal patronage and 
Government service. Distinguished 
schoUn* were given posts in the 
university stalT The Hlukkus usually 
after eoinpleting tlirir studies were cither 
put in ch.irge of the diiTcrcnt departments 
of the I'liivtrsUy or became heads of 
monistents- Rut the outlook of the 
t’niversilv remained idealistic nillicr than 
pnirtnal The Ruddhist ideal of elinmctcr 
building and the atUiinment of Nihbinn 
held out by the T.itLagatlin wero the 
inspiration which siistaiiiei] the uetiMties 
of the I'nivrrsitj 
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EDUCATION AND SOCIAL ORDER 
In the course of an interesting niticlcm 
the pages of tlio October mimbcr of tlio 
Tnciitieth CoiUuij, Mr K. G. Siijiilain 
puls in a ^cty clotiueut plea for a new 
orientation in tlie field of cdutalion, so that 
it maj lead to a better and huinanci 
social Older". lie indicates the lines of 
de\clopinent of educational theorj and 
practice. According to him, the existing 
HjstGin of education m India h.as e\oI\ed 
amlde\elopod under peeuli.ir circumstances 
and theip has been no boiious attempt to 
cxuinino the bisic foiiniUtion of the 
educational sdietno or to mterinet its 
hearings on tlio inipoilant piohh-ms of 
iiutioii.il life. 


The Goacrninent is, bv its pecuhii 
positron, imwilling. iiit.ipablo and ill 
(lualiflpil to undertake this t-isk Again 
the oxigoncioB of the political situation 
msoabsoi bed some of the U>sl brainK of 
the coiinlry . and cultural .«uc». amongst 
\hieh ediKation occupies the foiemost 
p are, liacc not rtceued their due share 
of attention and ba%o Lccome obscured 
insistent iK>litif.il 
problems. Creatuo thought linn not. 


WOMEN IN THE NEW CONSTITUTION 
The Position of Women in the New 
Constitution" is the subject of an .article in 
the Octoher number of tlio Modern Review 
bj Miss Manorania Bose. At jircsent the 
number of women a oters is very small. It 
13 only 315,000 in the whole of India. But 
in the Now Constitution, tho number of 
women aoters has increased to six millions. 

Tho population enfranchised will bo 
14 percent, as compared with 3 per cent, 
at present. 

^^Dosciibing the position in Bengal with 
regard to woinon roters, the writer says that 
after the first election, tho educational 
<]u.rii(ic.alinn will bo lowered to bare literacy. 


1 ue e.iuc.ilion.a] ijualification will not 
.riitomatK.iUr rntillo tho woman who liaa 
the necess,ai> .iimlificalion to >oto. She 
r.ii application for the 
»n Older to havo her name 
i '‘•t'ctoial roll. Tins is bound 

nmnher of women >otcrs to 
-11 ' ■**” extent. Wo appeal, therefore, to 
‘>'■0 'lunlillca to volo to 6Ct 

...iTi 1 "to 

■lunlitica jiiso oniollcd a. \otcis. 


INDIA IN rnuiODICAT.S 


TM. l»mt of ,ic„- „ I, 

oi.po.,lion o,, 11,0 iJo,. itat n.c 
(onciition of .duration ,„11 
to.Kli,i» toliooo.no lurtiKin.and ud.oralo, 
otthiuroun tuvounto oociul und orano.mo 
tl.cor,Ma„dU,u.lot in bj tl.u buoUoo, u., 
'.rj .nJoolrnmlion nl.ich it 

tor's ,n,„cr to U,„t objcit.on i. 
lliat it morclj dcinund. f„, ih.m 
Jirotoction Ii-oni tbiit t’rcmaturc <r>KluIhra 
t,on of ulra,. nine,, i, „t .‘X'/Jj 

^i‘ t ' U ..’'Srau 'n"”, 

to .,.Vr\„o ".t'I’SrS'o; 

aoc,al fonra „„d „,eo,. ““„Xn It 

arc doEmitl,. uncnl„htc»ca? 
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Questions ot Importance 


Db. AilBEDKAR S. HINDU LEADERS 
The complete sexerance of the depressed 
classes from the Hindu fold, and the emheae 
log of aQ) other religion guaiantecing them 
e<]ual statas and treatment with other 
members of the faith, were the mam features 
of a resolution passed at the Romha> Prcsi- 
denej Depressed Classes Conference, held on 
Octol>er 13 at Ycola in Nasik district 
The resolotion vas adopted at the instance 
of Dr. Ainbedkar nho said "Choose an} 
religion which giics >ou ciiuatii} of status 
aod treatincDt," 

Uahatma Oandbi, in expressing r.irprise 
both at the resolution and the speech 
ohsetres : 

If Dr. Aisbcdkar has faith lo God. 
I would orge him to assuage bis rrratb aod 
reconsider the position and examine the 
ancestral religion on its own ments. not 
through the weakness of its unfaithful 
followers. 

Lastly, I am conrinced that a change 
of faith by him, and those who passed the 
resolution, will not serve the cause which 
they have at heart : for millions of un 
wphisticated and illiterate Harijanswill not 
usten to him and Iheni when the> have 
diMwned their ancestral faith, especially 
when it is remembeied that their Iises for 
good or eril are intertwined with tb<r.o of 
caste Hindus. 

lo a statement to the Press, Pandit 
Malaviya appeals to Dr. Arabcdkar and those 
of his way of thinking to abandon the idea 
of throwing away their richest bciitageof 
“n ancient religion and to work with Mr. 
Gandhi and the army of caste Ilindna 
working for the uplift of the depressed 
classes, 

ftS 


HINDD-MOSLEM UNITY 
Mr Bhulabhai Deaai. in the course of a 
rcrent interview to a Press representative 
at Sladras, declared 

Onicss we are bent upon a suicidal 
policy of mntu.il recrimination without 
an) purpose I haie full faith that the 
relations between tlie Hindus and tbs 
Mussalmaos in the public affairs would 
be what they ought to bo in any 
nationall) minded country , for I bavo 
aUva)8 held that there is no such real 
division or bostilit} between the two 
communtlies. and that the division in 
r.'fcrence to their religion has no msteriai 
bcariog on the political life and progress 
of the country, and the fact that that 
belief IS well founded Las been amply 
liislificd by tlie results of our work in 
tbe Legislative Assembly. 


Me. CHURCHILL AND INDIA 


Mr. ChurchiH's opposition to the New 
Constitution at every stage of ita progress 
was perhaps the most resolute and relentless 
on lecord. Now that the Bill bae become 
law. ho advises his colleagues to drop the 
opposition. In a letter addressed to the 
Chairman of the West Sussex Unionist 
Association, ho recognises the new situation 
created by the King’s a!.sent to the measure, 
and commends the words used by Lord 
Sabsbmx after the passage of the Reform 
Bill of 18G7 on the dutj of Englishmen 


1 f cordially and to 

lend their best endeavours to secure tb- 
success or to neutralise the evil of the 
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Utterances of the Day 


BRITAIN AND THE LEAGUE 
“ Tho time inay come ^\hen events in 
Eiuoiio will ha%o repeicussiona throughout 
the whole Emphe. Vvo cannot ailoid— 
not only nationally hut ua an Empire— to 
refutoO to play our pait in Europe. 

"It is not only out mW interests which 
dictate our policy hut the fulfilment of our 
solemn international pledges. There la no 
national enmity between Britain and Italy. 
That wo should urge our fellow-member', of 
tho Conndl of the League to oppQ^.eltvly 
from aclfish and mean motnes would be 
repugnant to our national fcolf respect and 
a matter to which tho Goicinmcnt Mould 
not lend countenance. 

"Tho Goieramoat have novei the 
iulcnlion of tating isolated acltou. This 
country indignantly reJettB tiio Busincioni 
caused by its sincerity m defending the 
Coienunt, It will bode ill for the la iguc 
if ono of its leading members in proclaiming 
Us ndehly to its obligations can bo bold 
up to suspicion and luisccpccsentaUon of 
those motives' 

" Our primary necessity is to soe peace 
prespr^od in Europe. ^Yo lielicro collocUvo 
security and tho League nro the best means 
of p^e•^er^i^g peace in Europe, or owriising 
some measure of control should po.iro be 
tcmporarilv liroken." — 3 fr. Ball {it*. 

ITALY AND ABYSSINIA 
" I know tlicro are many nbusos in Ibe 
imperfect, in some ways almost primitiio, 
civilisrtion of Abyssinia, but tli.it can lie no 
consoUlion to 118 if a Rrc-at, modem, highly- 
ixiuippod Power, with every resource of 
modern warfare in the field and in Ih** air, 
advivnccs in the mid»t of this |>oor and 
primitive t>ooplo,*' — T/ic Archbishop ((f 
Caulcrhiiry, 


THE LfNCfUA FRANCA OF IN DIA 
“ Tho question which we liavo to consider 
is, which ia better suited to bo the lingua 
/lanca of India? Is it Engliali or is it 
some indigenous language ? It is by no 
means minimising tho value of English or 
our indebtedness to English literature to 
saj that a i iniUgcnous language is far better 
calculated to piomote n. sense of national 
unit) and v s-'nse of cultural unity. 

There c.io be no doubt that English is a 
truly refined, highly developed language and 
has done gicat good to tho people of this 
country. But it cannot possibly take tho 
pkaco of a langiMgo indigenous to tho soil, 
and if wc cast about to consider which of 
tho various vcinaculars of India U best 
suited to bo tho medium of common inter- 
course. Uioiu can bo no doubt that cither 
Uitidi or UmdusLani should find tho plac.c. 
There could, Uicrcforc, bo no doubt that 
Hindi or Iliodustaui between which there 
is not much diffcrcnco should bo tho lingua 
franca of India.”— Sir Sivaaitomy Atyor. 

CONGRESS PRESIDENT'S ABPEAL 

I Mould ask the non-Brahmins of this 
provinto to co*t away tho idea from their 
minds that tho Congress is a Brahmin 
orgami^tioQ intended to kceji down the 
non-Brahmins. Tho CongiCRs would bo 
commiUiag suitido if it became o 
Bniiimiii orgaiiibalion." 

Fifty yeais ago, tho Congress was started 
^K^t ILo riilimlo of pwiplc who were 
indmcicot to it. But it passed through 
a pbaso when even the Viceioy did not 
dw^in to have a soil of a pivet with it. God 
Milbng, wt! shall eoou come to tv time when 
the world wilUiscogniso us ns an indcpcndiuit 
^tion .ind the IndUn KatioiiiJ Congress oa 
tbo moutbpioco of that great nation.” 
—Jiabu liojcndra Pra«o<f at Madras. 



Politicai 




iNblA AND WOBLD OPINION 
VTo Iirt\c more than odco <lr.v\\n nttcntioii 
to the Brn\e mistake the Congress made, 
when in conformity with Mahatma GantUiia 
non CO operation piogrammc, the Bntisli 
Committee of tho Congress was di'»sohcil 
and its organ JTiitZia stopped. With Uic dis 
appearance of these two agencies, what httio 
propaganda on behalf of India in England 
was possible has ceased. While the Indian 
cause is neglected, the enemies of Indw aro 
busy hatching malicious loports abroad The 
late Mr. Lajpat Ihu and ilr V J. Patel ne^er 
tired of urging oii us tho \al>ie of world opinion 
in our struggle, and thej did then best 
to educate public opinion in Europe and 
Araenoa on tho real condition of India 
Mr. Suhhaa Chandnv Bose, now in Euiope. 
warns us of the consoiiueaccs of this neglect 
of world opiuioQ. And now Mr. IC I< 
Gauha, tl who went to Cogtand as a 
reprosentatiro of India's " Parliamont ” to 
the Empire Parliamentin> Confcreocc. bears 
testimony to the mischievous propaganda 
that is going on abroad 

Both lu Eg>pt and in England. J found 
not only ignorance about Indian affairs, 
hut the esistenco of subtle propaganda 
against India. This propaganda has the 
insidious object of putting up India before 
the rest of the world as a semi ciiilwcd 
counti-y, torn by religious strifes and to 
show that her people are cntiieljr unfit for 
responsible self-gOTcrnment. 

Is it not therefore time to counteract this 
inendacions propaganda against Indians ? 
We are glad, thciefore. that tho «inestion 
came op before the A 1. C. C. Meeting 

at Madras when a resolution was adopted to 
the effect that in \iew of the anti Indian 
propagamLa carried on abioad. 

the Wotling Committee of the AU-lndia 
Congress Committee bo autborised to take 
such action as is proper and feasible 
to undo the evil. 


LOBD LINLITUGOW AND INDIA 
•• I am going shortly to initiate gre.at 
changes in India," said tho ^lariiuis of 
Linlithgow m a speech at a luncheon gh en b/ 
Uic International Grocers' Exhibition in 
London, on the 23rd September. Ho added : ' 

Those changes arc the result of many 
years of development and work on tho 
part of men of different races andciecds, 
of differing outlook and political views, 
whose one common denominator was a 
desire to work with honesty of purpose, 
goodwill and conrago towards tho future. 

There aro still men of weight and 
evpenecica who regard these changes with 
doubt, if not fevr. I do not do so myself, 
.vod it 14 in the spirit of the Government 
of India Act. of meeting a change where 
It niu«t come, with resolution, wilhoat 
baokwnid glances, and with our inherited 
instmcl to seek through compromise n 
p.i(h (bit all can follow, that I iccommcnd 
you aiiio to face the days ahead. 

THE NEW CONSTITUTION 
Addressing a ciowdcd meeting in Colombo, 
SirC P. Ramaswami Aiyar, after referring 
to tbo salient points in the India Act, said 
the Act would nover have been enacted in 
that form if Indiana bad realised to stop 
together, act together and feel together in 
any demand for self government. If they 
got nd ef mutual suspicion, distrust and 
recriminations, safeguards or no safeguards, 
self government would not bo given bat 
would como to them. 

Ur. LANSBORYS RCSIGNATION 
At a meeting of the Parluiuentary Labour 
Faity on October 8, Mr. George Lansbury 
offered his resignation of the party leader- 
ship ID View ‘of hi3 disappioval of the 
Executive's plea for sanctions against Italy. 
Uajor Attlee was thereupon unanimously 

elected as the leaHar 



Educational 


Mr. CniNTAMANI’S CONVOCATION 
ADDllESS 

In bia .'iddrcss to the Myaore University 
Convocation, Mr Chintamani unfolded a five- 
fold programme for .i well thought out edu 
calional policy. He deplored tho spread of 
that fctorile unbelief which vitiates much of 
our national activity and put in a vigorous 
plea for religious education. And Mysoio is 

best suited for an cvpcrimeufc which tho lest 

of India may profit bv. JIi. ChmUmani 
pressed tho claims of the indigenous systeni 
of medicine for support and urged that Hindi 
should be included among the optional 
subjects of study m schools. He also sug 
gested a opuvsQ of studj m jouruahsm on tho 
lines adopted by the Eiondon University 
Finally, Mr. Chintamani warmtj exhorted tho 
joungnien of tho University to devote them 
selves to vyidening the bounds of linow ledge 
by Bpoctalised study and research. 

SIR PURSnOTAMDAS' MUNIFICENCE 
Sir Pursbotamdas has provided funds 
[or tho building of 92 primary schools 
n the district of Surat. In some of 
these cases, part funds and in a few 
cases the entire cost for the erection 
ofsuchbuildmss uiemet by Pursholoundas 
B.r Pa.,h„la„aas L„ „u„ 

to start tho miclcus of small I,br.,„ca 

in 160 schools. 

EpnOATION UNDER NEW REFORMS 
Vhalcvor bo tho cbaraclcr of II, o Now 
Coost.lut.on, tho national, .1. „,|, 

ts*ponB,l,, ,1, of odos^tioo under ,t, or IboM 
1,0 .,,11 tabo tho res,,on„b,l,t, of educahon 
, 1 ' t” ““suit Urn nit,o„„bsl,o Th 
naUonal cducalionol ,nsl,t„tion. ,„1| 
an ,mportant part at that .. . ” ^ 

Sardar ValUbhbhal P.,tcl „t .f' 
Vid,ap,th, 


A VEUS,\Tir,E SOnOLAR 
It was but fitting that tho portrait of a 
gic.vt cdiicitionist like tlio lato Prof. P. 
Raogati.iiha MuJalinr should ho unveiled 
at the Senate House bj nnotJicr great educ.v 
tionibt like tho Rt. Hon. Silnivasa Sastri. 
Mr. Sastii described him .as n versatile 
genius, oqu.illy .at home in literature, philo- 
sophy and mathematics. In recounting his 
brilliant caioer, Mr. Sastii observed : 

It w.as said that ho won all prizes and 
earned away all tho medals with distinc- 
tion in hi8 time. So much so. when ho 
took the B. A. Degree, he was straightaway 
appointed Assistant Master in the Presi- 
dency College, where ho had been such a 
bright student. While he was serving as 
Assistant Master m a certain subject, ho 
was pnvmotcd to a second subject and 
a third and so on ; for Ranganatha was 
a man w-bo could teach many subjects. 

it would appear, every 
fS®* included in 

I osopby. Ho taught mathematics, 
history and for some time philosophy. 

^ diploma m JOURNALISM 
That thcioisncodfora iiualific.ation in 
journalism in this country, that tho proper 
.agency to conduct tho course is tho 
University, and that thero should he a 
Diploma course in journalism.” was 
tlio decision taken by tho Special 
Commit!^ appointed by tho Syndicate, 
to boorfor tbo tb. dcdf-ability 

Of insUtuting a course in journalism. 

IIARrj.\Na AND MADRAS UNIVERSITY 
On Ihb Dr. A. 

Ini r to"”'- 

n, tbr Synaicto lo b.„„,pt 
^to, b<,lo.6,ns to tbo Untoncbablc. fro.u 
i Eraminotion foe, and 

™ct,oooJ a grant of R,. l.ooo „or yo.ar lor 
to- pnrpco for a por.od tLJ ZlZ 
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THE TRIAL OF DETENUS 
Baba Rajcnilra Prasad, President of the 
Congress, issued the following statement 

“ Tho Go\ error of Bengal, m lus address 
to tho Bengal Legislate o Council, lias 
diiidcd those who pressed for Ibo release 
or, in the altcrnalire, for the trial of 
Bengal detenus into two classes, tii . those 
Mho were in secret simpathy with terro 
nsm, and, therefore, should he regarded as 
out of count, and those who, though 
well meaning, were ignorant of the real 
state of affairs, and, therefore, deserxed 
DO consideration. 

The Governor has ignored tho third class 
which, I believe, is largest in the country 
and which has, among it. poisons holdiog 
diverse political views and belonging to 
dixetse parties. That third class comprises 
of persons who hold the libert> of iicrson 
ns sacred and xvbo strongly feel that none 
should bo depnxed of his or her light of 
liberty except as a result of trial, oiicnly 
held, in accordance with the canons of 
civilised laxx. 

It is this class which has insisted on 
the trial of detenus or failing that, 
their release. 

LATE C. n. THIRDVENKATACHARIAB 
Dexxan Bahadur C. R. Thiruxenkatachonar. 
a former Judge of the Madras High Court, 
died on October 5, at Madras In 1910, ho 
was appointed Judge, City Cixil Court, and 
10 jears later xxas made a District and 
Sessions Judge. From 1931 to 1927. he was 
the Chief Judge of the Court of Small 
Causes, Madras. In tho latter year, be was 
• appointed a Judge of the Madras High Court. 
Be retired from the Bench m 1929. 

BEPEAL OF CRIMINAL L.AW ACT 
Ur. B. D.xs's motion to take into considera- 
tion bis Bill tor the repeal of the Criminal 
Baw Act of 1908 was passed by the Assembly 
hy 65 xotes against GO on tho 24th September. 


CIVIL JUSTICE IN BURMA 

“ That during tho year 1931, there were no 
ontstaiiding fcatuics of events in Burma as 
legArda tho .'ulininistiatiun of civil justice 
lb the key note of tho report on tho nJminis' 
tration of civil justice m Burma for tho year 
1934. The report adds that ns a measuio of 
economy, considerable changes were mado in 
the censtitutioD of tho Suhoidmato Courts. 

Another feature of the report is the 
bLalemcnt showing the tncrc.iso in the 
number of applications in insolvency. 

The total amount of claims piovod during 
the year w.is Rs. 107!i lakhs. Tho total 
amount realised in thehaodsof tho Official 
AbSignoo at tho end of 1939 was ever 
lakhs 

The tola! number of suits of disposal 
befoie courts of all classes was 82,860, 
while the year closed with a pending file of 
1,708 suits. 


G O M OP THE MADRAS BAR 

Fitting tributes were paid at the Madras 
High Court to the memory of Dew an 
Bahadur T. R. Ramachandrn Iyer, whose 
death occuiied on 30th September at Tnchur. 
He was a Uistmguishcd l.iwyer of Madras, 
who had to his credit SO years of experience 
at the Bar. Mr. Justice Madhavan Nair, 
Officiating Chief Justice, said. 

"Mr. Ram.achnndr.a Ayyar was one of the 
ablest and most successful advocates of this 
Court. Qis powers of peisuasive eloquence, 
lucid exposition of facts and fearless advocacy 
marked him out for success at the very 
beginning of his career, and he had not to 
wait much at the Bar for the attainment 
of success." 
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insurance 


NON-INDIAN COMPANIES 
Mr. A. C. D.itta nbkcd ia tlic Lcgiblativo 
Absemblj whether the Ga\CEnment were 
ivttniothat Doo-Iiidiaii insuiADtc coiojKinies 
were dumping their husincbs in India. 
Sir N. N. Sircar, Law Member, leplied m the 
negatho and said: 

On the other iiand tho business ol nou- 
j Indian companies is declining. The 
Goveinment are proi isionally of the 
opinion that tho r.apiJ dc\ctopiueiit of 
insur.incc husinesa during the last few 
j ears has created numerous circumstances 
ill wbicli the existing law is inadequate 
TheyhaNP, therefore, appointed on oJhcer 
on special duty to examine the question 
and to indicate broadly tbe lines on whn ii 
new legislation ought to be undert.ikcQ 
lU'prcbenlations relating to proMsions for 
tho giowth and deielopinent of mdigonons 
insuinnce business ha\c been icteiied 
from public bodies and nie being con 
sidercd by tho oflicer oo special duly 


LIFE ANNUITIES 

In n paper icad befoio the Iiisunxiicc 
Confoienco at Bombay, Mr. G. S. ManvUiy 
Acluaiy, made the following obsenalions on 
Ilia annuities : 

Annuities am particularly hoJnful <n 
insurance comp-anies from one point of 
MOW and it IS dobii-ablo that every 
company should have some busmobs of tl.m 
kmd oil lU books. Adverse fluctuations 
in moitahtj. wbicb give rise to loss m 
case of policies ot assurance, a 
source of profit in the msi^ of l,r!J 

assumption of a loaor "rate of 
the valuation. Tho cvik-iw V **^^*^^^ 

arc much loss ami thn *’ 
not much tioublcsome *® 

apineciably incicARf.- <1 ’ r I’uichase 
funds ““J Wge 

und remuneral.re 


LICKNSING OP AGENTS 
Coiiimunling ou tho prcbcnt method of 
rcciuitmcnt and Gaining of agents, the 
Insurance Advocate of Now York observes; 


Tho wonderful success of tho gospel of 
mo insurance in this country has boon 
duo to the intensivo method of obtaining 
and training agents by tho companies 
and their gcticml .agents. A superficial 
criticism of this very successful method 
w mat It appears to be extremely wasteful. 
It m the tiial and error method. Probably 
out of each hundred persons induced to 
try the vocation, not more than five are 
loimd to have tho peculiar chanactoristics 
in it. Nevertheless 
1 l*i» ^ something to spread 
onlv^n getting applications although 

only a few ra.ike a marked success of it. 

5^18 ago-the 
"'Stricted in theip 

""■'“‘“'‘y '■‘“'‘I 

tiiat lifp 11.. ft fapcms Quito iikoly 

fi. c r 0 rrs TiP “ id tho twenty- 

tlic m'etbod^nf adopted has been 

I,„. ‘“•■oiks ate Iruoof America, 

how much truer they ai r. in ii • v 
h. co„d,ti„„s in Imhr, u .r- ’ °° 


ON INSOKANCB 
U>8lI.Bl, ness tho Yurarain of Mysore in 

^.rLrment”s"“‘‘r 
‘:«»..ny.Ud„ inBnnXorrtri^S”' 

notice reMiitlv"n ’o'lch interested to 

.nsnmnie “i cL 

ai«slnr eolS'etl '“t"- 

™, I t,rn fn„i "V and 
■nereose the r.ire eiven t7i '“7 
limo ot c]iild.hi,fl, M ‘ aathers at tho 

insnmneo eo„p!,7L‘t'“' 
denthmteisrednid 



Industry and Commerce 


Tnc BOOK TRADE 
The Publishers and Boobsellcra’ Associa 
lion ot South India righllj call nttonlion to 
the difbcullies of the boob trade in regard 
to postal rvtea on boob packets. In a memo 
randum submitted to tho Director General 
of Posts and Telegraphs, tlicj urge tliat 
“tho rates of postage constitutes ftheaxier 
burden than even the customs duties levied 
oa articles of lusurj”. Povert} and illiteracy, 
60 wide spread in this countr>. are already 
sufficient handitvipa to tho boob trade One 
would, therefore, expect the Government to 
afford all facilities for the diffasion of 
bnowlcdge. Surely . tho boob buy log habit 
should bo encouraged bv every possible 
tncAas and one way of fvcihUtmg this is 
to reduce tho cost of transport We trust 
Government would s'e the reason vblene-« 
of this plea, which is in comploto a,conl 
with their wise polic^ in uot iiiii>ONi(ig any 
duty on importcvl boobs lu llio interest of 
popular culture. 

CEYLON COCONOTS 

The Southern India Chamber of Commerce 
has received a communicivtion from tho 
Government of India, stating that they 
have incrc.ised the tariff value of coconuts 
imported from Ceylon into this country 
• from Rs. 22-12 to R». 2S 9 per thousand. 

This is a se<incl to representations made 
by various commercial tiodics, urging the 
Government of Indus to revise the tanff 
values on coconuts, copra, and coconut oiL 
Avery Urge ijuantity of these rro»lnct» bvd 
been imported from Ceylon, particularly from 
Jaffna, danag the hast two years depressing 
the price of indigenous coconuts, copra and 
*»«JnDtoil. Government have not altered 
the tanff value on copra which is R3.Crcr 
cwt, or on coconut oil which is lbs. 10 perewt. 


THC TE.YTILB E:^QOIRY 
la A communication addressed to the 
Gorernmeat of India, tho Committee of 
the Indian Slerchants' Chamber, Bombay, 
point out in regard to the appointment of 
tho Special Tariff Board and their terms 
of reference »e the textile emiuirj that 
the ilody Lees p.vct was condcmneil by a 
section of the industry itself and by the 
country generally In view of Ibis, it 
uonld have been proper if tho principle of 
the agreement itself had been re examined, 
including all its terms, instc-ad of only 
one p.vrt thereof, tir., the import duties 
iini< 0 '>ed on goods coming from Lancashire. 

Mv Committee are not opposed to an 
agreement with the United Kingdom as 
$n< li ID the m.vtter of trade, either 
embracing all commodities or confined to 
some commodities so long as it is reached 
by negotiations througli men in whom 
the Indian business community hon 
coundence But they feel that A piecemeal 
reihiition of tariffs III all commodities in 
defiance of the mows of the Asocmbly, and 
A «p<s.ific agreement with reference to 
textiles, arc unsuitable methods adopted 
by Government of securing stable trade 
relationships with the Unitovl Kingdom, 
ivarlicularly bocauso public opinion in 
India holds that it Is an unequal bargain 
and that the benefit conferred on interests 
in the United Kingdom is very much 
greater than the corresponding benefit 
which, it IS claimed, is derived by 
Indian interests. 

GRANT FOR HAND-LOOM INDUSTRY 
Mr. Mitchell informed tho Council of State 
that the Governraent propose to give sums 
at the rate of Rs.Sl. 1 bh 3 a year up to 1939 
to the Provinces as assistance to the hand- 
loom industry. 

RICE RESEiVRCn AT NAGINA 
A re^.vreh stivtion to study Iho various 
probloms affecting nee {,03 been opened 
at Nagin.a, a neo-produemg centre in U. P 





WoiDett’s Pag® 

yniTHEIt WOMEN'S EDUCATION ? 

mi'N'S '- ^f^inL TLo6l»cod^vith «hich collegiato cducixtlon 

, „ lU'"'' "’‘’-liM « ,1a on nmons BitU i. .picoaing m-alcB tli» 

in«^ n/>flum cdueat'ioi^al i«jUcy of tho country somewljat 

Jum'**’'* embarrassing. On tbo one hand, there are 

“l\o said that parents who ba\D got to get into itbecauso 

til.rtb by ti'O of Ha of the obOoas difliciilty of marriage ; on tho 

the jnrint? ^ n.ore was >ct other, there are tho University authoritica 

ConI.nnn pcrlini« \ gyecial etrosa who ftre o\er trjiug to OTOlTO a aystom 

‘”‘'‘^‘'”Loonipl'»''“''' omanhooil of that woaM 8i'o women an education with 

to ho 'w among the wo i„ 1 ,„aV It. no. 


India >» ““ „„o and hollered that 
eliildiena ^ tho aolvation 

this epfit 

°' 'r!'” Cootoccnoo adopted ceaoluUona 


atilitarinn principles to back it up. 
Marriage, in tho case of educated women, 
13 a matter of unccitainty and many of 
them would get into services and professions. 
Naturally. uncmploj meat problem is 
pievalcnt among co!lcge*cducatcd girls too. 
What would bo the situation in another five 
^pa»•8■ time? Asks the lUusttaied India. 


inLrests of women by maUng What would bo the situatio 
'“orUlon iu tho Insttinucut of iMtrvwUons '""f '■">»» ntfs the TOn, 

that are to he l«imed for tho GoNcrooi 

General and ^o^c^lOr8. that women should WOMEN CONVICTS . 

bo given cbnoces of association in the Women prisonois at Long Bay Jail in 
ndminlslration of every Province ae well Australia are to bo allowed to work and 

M Iho Coalral Ooveroment. especially in slecpouUidotlio prison wallsin the hoiiethat 
tho departments of Education. Bealth ^^jjj turn them into law-abiding citizens, 
and liabour. Provision should also bo \ camp for them is to bo established outside 

made for at least one woman to bo tho prison and here they will grow llowcrs, 

appointed to each Provincial Public or do other useful work. 

Service Commission. 


Miss PITTA! nnAGlRATTHl 
Miss Pittav BhagiraUhi, Bonorary 
Scctelaiy, Delhi Provincial Council of 
Women, has been invited hy tho Scerctary- 
General of tho Lcaguo of Nations to attend 


The Minister for Justice, Mr. JIartin, who 
is rcsimasiblo for introducing tho reform, 
believesit will help to improve the women's* 
outlook and m-ako them belter citizens. 

SEB.I. AMBIT KAUIVS OPFEB 


the forthcoming League of Nations Assembly 
at Geneva as collaborator. Miss Bhagi- 
ratthi, who has boon touring Buiopo during 
the last four months, visiting soettd and 
educational institutions, is tbe fourth Indian 
lady, to bo KO honoured, tho others being 
Mrs. Subbarojan. Begum Shah Nawaz and 
Mrs, Brijl.rl Nehru. 


Movedjiy the sufferings of Iho Abyssinian 
women and childien on account of tho 
Italian nit bombing. Shrimati Amrit Kaur 
baa offered through tho Viceroy to tho 
Ethioinan Red Cross Society, bandages, 
^vcBsings. cotton and wool, and mcdiciucs 
worth Rs. 5.000 as a first instalment from 
chMity funds in her possession. 
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BBITIKII JODRSALISTS’ CONFERENCE 
At the oiieiiing of the Annual Contorenceof 
the Institute of Journalists, on Sortembor 9. 
m London. Mr. Allan Pitt llobins. 
President oi the Institute, said 

A few of our politiciana talked ninij of 
curbing the activities of the Pres*, tbey 
should loahze that the onlj man who w.anted 
to see a muzzled Press was the man who 
aspired to the oCl'ice of dictator The menibei 
of Parliament would do well to remember 
that the disappearance of a tiee Pre^s m 
this country might also mean bis own 
removal from his special sphete ol nctivitj 
Dr. Harrison, who is a Readci in English 
Lilcraturo at London Dniversitj said 
A degree in journalism was perlmiMi not 
desirable. A chair in the histor> of the 
Press would seem worth endowing If there 
was anj nowsp.aper looking for a means of 
publicity which would give its tiivdcr^ satis 
(action and itself pioflt, it would gam 
enormous prestige over its ii\sl« bv putting 
up the (.vpital to found a umveraitv chair, 
or by cstAblishing scholarships to enable the 
children of registered readers to go to the 
unirersity. Either would bo an investment 
iRiniediatcly more profitable and Lit less 
costly than beauty competition. 

SIR WILU\M WATSON 

Sir William Watson, the oldest living 
KQght.h Poet, (nend of Lord Alfred Tenn) =on. 
and thrice unsuccessful when considered a 
likely candidate for the Poet Laurcatesliip. 
died on August 13, aged 77. 

Tnboles were paid to his geiiiu*. but his 
work never obtained populvr mognilion. 

Sir William W'atson took tank as one of 
the most dislingui«he>l of English pocta wnce 
the appearince of ” Vr'ordsworth's Gr»ve 
(iblK)) , •• Collected Poems” (1007) and "Sable 
and Purple" (lOlO). IIo was inspired b> the 
War to wnle some notable sonnets and was 
knighted in 1917. A new volume of poetry 
arreared in 192Hand in 19,10 He was the 
recipient of a gift of £ 1.000 suUwnbeil in 
England and U. S. *V. as a result of *a appeal 
spousorod b> man> will known writers. 
Including Sir James Barnc. John Galsworthy, 
Bernard Shaw, and Down Inge. 


P.tNDIT BAMVCnVNDBA SUABMA 
Through the uieiliation of Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malavijiv. the f.ist unto de.itb under- 
taken b> Pandit Raniachandra Sharma as a 
piotest against animal sacrifice at the Kali 
Temple at Kalighnt cuded on the Gtli Octobei. 

Pandit ILimnchandra Shanna broke his 
fast after 32 d.ij 9 of hunger pain 

Malaviyoji told the Pandit that tho former 
would personally endeavour to use hia 
infliicQce and have the animal sacnfico 
abolished at plates of worship. 

A letter signed bj several prominent 
citirciis vvns also handed over to Rama- 
cliaiidr.i requesting him to suspend his fast 
for one year, in the course of which time it 
was .t^sUlod that propaganda would bo carried 
on Mstcuiaticallv to educate mass opinion. 

SIB T V. tCIItBAA 

Tubules to the si’rvices of Sir T. Vijaya 
niKbavacbnrya ns Vico Chairman of tbo 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
wcie i>aid at till' meeting of the Governing 
Body over which bo presided for tho last 
occasion before his retirement. 

SirJogcndnv Singh moved tho resolution : 
" That the Governing Body of tho Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research wishes to 
record its warm appreciation of the services 
rendered by Dewan Bahadur Sir T. Vijaya- 
ragbavaebarya, who has been associated with 
the activities of the Council from its very 
bcginuiog. and notes with pleasure that the 
good record of progress in tbo work of the 
Council is largely due to his wise guidance 
and zeaL This Body also recommends that 
the GovcrnmcDt of India be pleased to 
appoint Sir T. Vijnyamghavneharya as a 
I'onnarent member of the Governing Body 
of the Council.” 

I'liOS'. lONB NOGCCni 
ProfeiiSoriYone Noguchi, the well known 
Japanese poet and a Profe«<or of Euglish at 
Kcio Gijuku Cniveisity, Tokyo, has been 
invited by the University of Calcutta to 
dihver a senc-v of lectures in Calcutta. Tbo 
Madiai. Atin.amalai, Osmaoi. and Anahab.ad 
Universities have also invited him to 
deliver lectures. Mr. Noguchi will aloo 
visit Colombo. 
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D\^QF.US or U^-IKQ AKPiniK 
A recent niodical announcomenfc calls 
ntteiition to a benous abiiect ol ihe aspirin 
h.ibil. Dr. Cary EgRleslon. of Cornell 
UuiversiU Medical Siliool. sais 

“ 'Cho vTAi aspirin Villa is by deadening 
inio Make no uiistaVe about pain It is 
unpleasant, but it is bciierKont It i« a 
led Hag set up bj Nature to warn m th it 
somethmg has gone wrong Aspinn |ii IK 
down that Hag and makes people think 
everitbiog is all right till often it is loo 
late to make it right. 

Thousands and thousands are dung 
ereiy year from such diseasos as pneuinoni). 
tuberculosis and beait dise.iAC for no other 
roiisoti than that aspinn lulls them into a 
false sense of socniity It conu-aK tin* 
symptoms, it waios aside the M>ie thioit, 
the slight cough, the heulmhe as nlhrig 
of no consoquence and allows the thvoiso 
to woiV under cosei till it g«t« a gup 
that no meditil skill can liieak.* 

MI.DICOs' IN ( . l> 

'Tho Governor tiencial of Ind!.-! has 
vvithheid liis assent ftom tho Central 
Provinces Modicil Itcgistratioa Anicnduicoi 
xt of 1085, which was rocentty passed 
by the C. P. Tx'gislatiro CouncU, tils 
Escollenc) says “ The roason for withholding 
iiiy nssout from the Amendment Act is 
that the said Act tiod the effect of conferriog 
tho status of a registered medical practitioner 
in the Central Provinces on tho strength 
of pobscbbion of n diploma or ccrlifiaitr 
grantod inriolation of Section 4 of tho Indian 
Medical Degrees Act. 1910,” 

POISON RULES IN U. P. 

At ft meeting of incdnal men held nt 
'•Nngpur. Dr. N. B. Kharo piesiding, the new 
51 juk» pwEOjjJMti'j} by the United 
rovinccs (lovcraincnt were chat actcriscd 
ns a direct slur and insult to qualified 
practitioners and an encroachment upon 
their lights. 

INDIAN LEECULS TOR MCmCINE 
Wo learn that loeebes for medical 
purymsi'S aro in gicat iletniind at Goa. 
Thirty ono thousvnd five hundred were 
imported in 1031 from Bombay, and tho 
number of locally grown leeches is twice 
that of the imported ones. 


cr.in:iiRo-spiNAr< meningitis 
Cerebro spinal meningitis has been on tho 
increase in India during the last fcwj&irs 
and many cases have recently occurrea in 
Calcutt.v. was the report of the Calcutta 
school of Tropical Mcdiciuo and tho Car- 
michael Hospital for Tropic.il disea’iw. 
ElTorts are being made to isolate the 
type ind get ‘-Iniins of the oigauisni 
responsible for the disease, in order to 

ascertain if the types that cause this disease 

in Rmope and America ava the prevailing 
types in this country also. If they' are 
not, then tho thciapeutic seta obtained 
fioni those sources will ho useless .and 
It vrill be necessary to pieparo scr.v from 
ttio strains isolated in India. There 
IS every Judication that tins disease, which 
has alroailv taken a eonsldeiahle toll of Ufc. 

the r/htsf/rtfcdjndirt. may spicad fuithcr 
to other paiN of tho country, and the 
uivestig.ations with regard to tho c-iusativo 
organism aio of prime impoitancc. 


wr.vwvru vTinn •. h NEW 




" Hejuvcn.ition of human system is quito 
possible without having rccoiuse to tlin 
monkey gland giafting ” is tho claim put 
forward by Dr. D. N. Qliosh, lato Chemist 
of tho Government Test House at Allpur and 
now fttlached to a Chemist’s farm in Calcutta. 

With the idea of preparing a faiily non- 
toiic compound which could he applicable foe 
tho human system, Dr. Ghosh had been 
inv cstigating for soino time and had been able 
to manufiictuiG an Orgnno moi curio compound 
winch when tested, ho thought, would ho 
useful in icjuvcnation without having recouiso 
to monkey gland grafting. 


R.VVV MILK. 

Itaw milk is ono of the greatest c.auscs of 
d}be:»o acvoiiiing to Sir Leoaatd Uiil, 
Picsident of tho liritisli Banitary Inspei tors’ 
Assoc'iation. In a sinking speech to the 
.ikssociation’s annual confeiencc. ho cited 
thicc causes of illness as: drinking of 
raw milk; travelling in crowded railway 
caiiiages; badly ventilated school dormitoiiea 
and work-rooms. It was shameful, he said, 
that tuberculosis of bonne origin bhould 
be permitted to spread hy tho conlinued 
sale of raw milk. Pasteuiisation should bo 
made absolutely compulsory, for milk was 
tho finest food. 
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IlELOIAN FINANCES 

Belgium .uiJ Fmnce of tho Gol<l ni<» nrc 
fichlin^ haril lo rcUiii their tfohl htnmUriJb. 
lieecolly a iiioctintf of Bcluwn corUm 
foreiRu economists mot iii Antwerp to 
eoQsidcr the general problem of a standnro 
and sUbihsatioa. The meeting i» of import- 
ance, because it gathered together well known 
ewnomists from several coimtnca inclnding 
Messrs. Konos. narrod and Ilcnde^n 
from Eogland, Nogaro from Fr.ince. Ohlin 
from Sweden, and Vonjn Stuart from Uliana 
la addition lo several from Helgium itself 

They all agreed that exchange stabilibalion 
u dcsirablo in principle, but nianj insj*'ie 
on certain conditions In fore it " ould bo w 
to enter into a stabihsalion i>olic) 

LAND aOQTOAOa OP DOJIBAV 

^Tho long contemplate ^®“|'?^“thlllTf 
Maaltfor Bombay on the model of 
Madras has now been tst.abhsbwl with 

Bir LUlubhai Samaldas as its ftrst chairman 

Thopiimnry object of tho new 
the distiict banka will lie ‘su 

•lebts already incurred by tho 
oa their land and not to »c'v 

Wiss. Loans for m 

other woiks will. ashKbi.to, 
the nroiincial cooperative baDks aoa 

’iill confine itself to long term loans eilcoa 
‘Dg from 16 to 25 years 

HiSk OP DilBOI’A 

The B„k =I D«.oi. .. Sr.“i 

auspices of an Indi.m Stal . June 

or tho Book a«™« ‘‘iS, ot 1010.0., oot or 
last were about 24 l* . T,^r cent, 

.h.choa.,.ao»d.t tti. roi""' 

Per annum free of income las . 
capital was banclioncd bj the Jiiectois. 

ONC ROrEF. NOTES 

*1 t. \s,.Ptnbls at question time. 

In tbe --n'tipe nothing »n 

Sir James Giigg «J'd- ojakes >t 

tb, pmont to o«»o 

neiessarj or “ 

one rupee notes ’’ 


UVILWVY FIN.VNCES 

t,«ou/r s.^T.“S 

l-,Lo<i Momber, lo tl.o Leg..l»ri.o 

and Telegraphs Department. 

On the other hand the report draws 
. n.eturo of the finances of the 

ft gloomv pict ^ 

M Ir 12 tn W 31 3 ' amounted to about Rs. J 2 
“rlo Aoa.toi Gcocrol commcot.os 
^...Vfioooio ai-clorca Ib.t roit recoiiila 
ro,r^.Sa”» rooiootlho ,otcro.t cborgo. 
bv lu 37 39 crorcb 

ThoComouttc. ..or 

tworr oir t.<»..»lo »' 

auror-ACTtniB or tocoMOiBEB irt ikdia 
T r,. Oo,o.noi.nr .otterta tho «r«t actoot 

li. .0 tbo.o Morkdropo 

was c.»rned by C5 to 4 j votes. 

ISOIVN BVlLVVVr CONTRACTS 
conlmcls for twenty nine locomotircs 
tor^hc North.-Westem Railway have been 
ob^oedhyKrupps (Essen) m tho face of 
conipcdtiou. The Eastern Bengal 
tollway h,vs ordeied fifteen locomotive 
boilers from Kiupps 

jjn. K. G. NATES VN 

Mr F. G. Natesa aVyyar, Catering and 
Publicity Officer, South Indian R-iilway, was 
o„lorto.ooa at a ro.owell p.tt> at 
Trichioopoly by mcmbei-s of his stall on 
the eve of his retirement after 3 j years 
of service. 

INDIAN RMLWAA CONFFHESCE 
The Indian Railway Conference Association 
met at Simla m the scrond week of October. 

Mr. n. N. Coliim, Agent. Madras and 
SoiitberQ M.aharatta Railway, has been 
elected President for next year. 
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akt and ukama 


sPOkt 


TRAVANCOllE UUSIC CONtERESCE 

*' Tho music o£ India was the music of the 
individual seeking his way to his Maker. 
The Lest Indian musicians should go out 
and sing that music to the icst of the world,” 
said Mrs. Cousins presiding o\er, the 
Tiav.ancoie Music Conference. 

The Confeicnce adopted icsolutions, 
inier alia, that music should be assigned 
a deflnito place in the scheme of education 
and should bo included lu the course of 
studies in all schools and colleges, that in 
view of the increasing populantj of music 
with the general public, it was desirable to 
devise methods by winch correct ideas on 
the theory and practice of music might be 
dissemimated by the aid of the graruoiihono 
radio and other similar means The need 
for suiting a Training College for music id 
tho State was also urged. Anothei 
resolution laid down, inlet aha. that no 
music peiformanco should last for mo.o 
than three hours and that every pcrtoim.aDcc 
should comprehend in lU si ope Tarietics of 
composition in Tala and lUga 
BBITISUEH’S TllIUDTi TO INDUN .\CTOCs 

"Indians arc marvellous rUm subjccUand 
mdcfntigablo workers India w a wondcrfli 
‘i'crywhere pohtic.il, 
mihtary or civil show perfect courtosy 
and co-operation." This tribute was pSd 
by Mr. Geoffrey BarUs, director of ^tbo 
Him liiplmg's ‘‘Soldiers Three” 
which ho had been making m In^aan 1 .,= 
™lur„ to England, ■■ , Ih’lnu",,!™” 

Mr. Barkas. Never once did I have tnusa 
Induans .as actois. Tli^ 
really mo nioio amenable than Bmoiwln^ 
ftstheyaienalumUnd do not want to *nn»^ 
•iccording to their own idc.V8 but " uUmltll 
IhcmschcB entirely to the Directors’ 

a thing very Ckbcntial for making a film.” 

INDIAN ARTISTS 

Two Indian artists were c\hiliifin,» iv. - 
work, m London rocontly n„j .f® 
rcbpectivclj : Mis. Pralinia m ‘ 

Bengal and Mr. s tx' ‘ fiom 


Bengal and Mr. S 

Bombay. Mrs. T.-igom 

Mr. P,rco Uni f 

of Surgeaut and wai. ,i.f pupU 

adherents of fho 


adherents of Ir.id'ittonuf'^T'^i**^ 


INDLVN rOOTE.U:,E FEDEB.tTION 

We learn that Mr. II. Magnonl, Joint 
Uony. actrctar> to tho I. P. A., is trying 
his l«st to form an Indian Federation 
or Football. Mi. llagnoui‘8 scheme 
provides for one loprobeutativo of each 
proving to be a member of the Indian 
Federation to which all provinces should 
amiiatc. It 18 understood that each piovince 

siuhs. The Mahiuaja of Darbhauga has lent 
his suppoit to the scheme, and wo hear llnat 
meeting will be hold sometime between 
IjMcinbcr 12 and December 22. 1085. at 

“bcCha°fL:“' “ 

THE FASTEST CENTDUY 

iorndo?‘'id)i “■» SomorBot all- 

lounacr. f.iiJs the honour of raakini: tho 

“L'thoT ‘’""‘8 ‘b 

no Wins tho Lawrence tiophy. " 

Cirablctt hit a century in 03 minutes 
against Essca at Fioino on May 18. 

Oimbictt’s remaikublc huudicd* was made 

onbjB^but i,. (irkt-clakB crickot h“S 

1^0 in 28 minutes, and altogether I 2 i 
m “”•> d'." 

at Dover. “kainst Noithamptonshiro 
WORLD’S SWIMMINO RECORD 

championship't'lho Oh 

Flann.agan. did tho iX 

minutes O-l/iOfiiB (fieo style) in 
"orld-siccoid. bc^conds. This is .a 

SIR UALCODSI CAMPDELE • 

Cum,.LfZ°LZ',\“ ta.‘"ra- 

lecord hreakiuB .ittem.ki ^^^twoment fioui 
lou.«„ drirer'' i“c ‘d“ "» 

■MonlmlhooMr 

the AIUNICH contest 

76 points to G1 ' Dritain by 

Munich. ” contests held at 
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CHEMICAL WABFAUE 


INDUS FILM INDC&THY 


SpcaJwins on “Chemical Warfaxo". Dr. 
Knshnaswami of the Indian lustttnte of 
Science, BanRalorc. obaencs 

A popular notion is that chemical 
knowledge adds cruelty to warfare This 
idea might bo true, but Ihcio arc also 
oUiers who bclicie in a different way Far 
more destruction of property and loss of 
Ilfs IS caused by bombs and shells than by 
gases. For mstaoce, out of oicry bunilrcd 
injured by shrapnel and bombs twenty 
tl^e die, whileof the same number attacked 
by gas, only two arc hilled Chlonnc. the 
most important gas of all, was intioduced 
m 1915. It caused a surprise in the earlier 
days but later was found to he easily 
yisiblo by the enemy This led to ample 

precautions being taken and it proicd not 
so destructiro in later days. Other gases 
vrero then intioduced which caused \oinit 
ing, sneering, laughing, etc This 
compelled the troops to take to we,iriDg 
gas masks, Germany started (lie use of 
gas, hut as tho plant and other Ibinge 
were of a complicated design and as 
Oeimany was well prepared for this long 
before, she bod the entiie monopoly 
SCIENCE AND WELFABE 

In tho course of his inaugural addtess at 
the Twenty siUh Aunii.il Social Gathering of 
the BoberUon College, Jubbnipore. on 
October 2, on 'A Better World ”, Dr. 
Megbnath Saba of the Allaliabad University 
obscncd "Ifyouw.uit to make it .t better 
world, you should deiolo moic time to 
energise and spend money for scientific 
investigations." 

Stressing on the importance of science, the 
sjieakcr said that science .ind only science 
can brmg ical peace, piospcnty and 
happiness to tho world. 

Kept] ing to ciitics who blame science os 
being responsible for the present poveity 
and unhappiness, Prof. Saha s.iid that this 
is duo only to the improiement of physical 
science. " Even founders of great religions 
and philosophers have failed m changing 
human nature, and if we miiy abandon 
science, we are bound to t.ike tbo wbrld into 
itspnmitiie state when men wcie savage 
like beasts." 


" The Indian film industry line made rapid 
strides." writes Mr. V. R. C. in the Hindu, 

during the compar.ativolj brief period of its 
coming into stay He s-ay s 

"The industry has, liowcicr, unfortii- 
natclyr not made as much progicss in the 
light direction as one evpectod of it. 
Ceitain very glaring defects, instead of 
being shorn from films shot in Indi.i, 
have only tended to become tbcir perma- 
nent fcaturo. 

Tho question may well be asked as to 
what are the defects of Indian films and 
tho remedies that one can suggest. The 
answer is not far to seek. In the first 
place, tbo tame b.ickground against which 
Indian films are shot, loquircs to bo varied. 
In India, there is fortunately no dearth 
of natural eccDerj. and it is. therefore, not 
difficult to make capital of this ‘gold mine*, 
There is much suggestive of artilicialily m 
tho structure of the Indian stage. 
Artificiality must giv-o place ton.ituralncss. 
AI>ove all. tbo Indi.in stage just ns the 
stage IQ tho West should hold tho mirror 
up to Nature." 


TUE CINE5IATOOKAP1I ASSOCIATION 

Sw hundred British cinema “kings" whose 
job it IS to eutertnm 18,000,000 cinem.i goers 
every week wont into conference at Cardiff 
quite locentl). 

Tbis annual meeting of tho Cinematograph 
Evliibitors Association, which repiesents 
c.ipital "estimated at £80.000,000. discussed 
several matteis of vital importanco to the 
public including television and pool quality 
Bnt^h films known as “ Quota Qmckies •. 
Mr. W U. Fuller, Secietaiy of the C. B. A. 
IB icsiHinsible for tbo somewhat stnkinc 
^nouniement that tbo commercial possibili- 
ties of television will soon be demonstrated. 

GHETA GARBO 

The first prize for tho best film shown at 
tho Intcro.aional Film Exhibition. Venice 
was awarded to the Amenciu film 
Anna Aaiennia starring Greta Garbo. 

The British film Saudes of th, 
Rther was awarded a cup for the best 
musical acconipanimeuts ^ 
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.VMmac.vN MOTon indurtiiy 

A chccifiil oiillook coiifronth the Amcric.iii 
motui' industry judging from llio Luiicnt 
&lalcmcnibof big LOinpnnicb. For mbl-incr, 
the Buick Couiiianj aru spending tiucc 
million btcrliug on ichabililation auct 
manufacturing facililici, while the \a8t 
General Motors nndcitaking has authorised 
an expansion and icconstruction proRranimo 
i^^o!vlnR an outlay of ten million steilioR 
largely on oxerseas plants. The American 
output of autoinohiloa in Jul> is oxer 
30 per tent, higher than in July 193t. 


TVaiJ lU^MUChUiNU 

Thu Ituhan inutuiibU .lutl the owneis of 
comiiicrual xuhitlea will be gUil to learn 
that now the old and wotu out tyies of 
thcii icbpcelivo xehitks tan he sutteBxtulIv 
rcmouldtd i.i India. The icmoulJed Ijics 
are given an appearante umletoctahle from 
the new tjics and ait* assunnl h) the 
niaiuifattureia to give perfect biUbftulion 
with icR-ud to lliiir duiabiUtj. At the Mine 
lime, tliu tobl of lemoulditiR is Uss th.Mi 
&0 per cent, of the tost of anew l\ re Tins 
new factory in Bombay is namtd tbi Bombay 
T>io Service 


hUt MXLCOLM’H MiVS 111 COUP 
Sir M.ilcoliii C.impbull, BrU.xtn b famous 
ineing motoiibt, liohlci of the worlds Und 
bpeed record, has ogam broke n that rocoid 
hia speed for two urns over the mcasuied 
mile on the great 9.ilt kike hero axeracim. 
301-337 iinlca per hour >‘^ragini. 


'* Tough 
when ho \ 
iniHsed 300 
but that V 
increubwl 
first liguii 


break.” muriiuiiod Sir Malcolm 
v.as informed lliat ho had just 
inilib an houi for his .average, 
las before Iho ofbti.al cheik had 
the aveiage fiom 299875. the 
1 Rivtii, to oxer 300. 


VXOMEN MOlOIUbTB 

JIoro«omi.ij haio fn.loj m IW B.iUsh 
Mmiitty o[ tiiii.joit molor dining test” 
imu tlougl, niauj Ihouumd, n,o,„ 
m™l,„.olKon Tl,o M.nMcr of 

ii.od rK„“So"'rL'’!u:;,r;r’‘o,'‘?,‘.nS 
1 “ «'„mL 

d«o,,Ld“„d5,o:,o"ud'irr‘' 


CONTUOk OK AinaAb NAX’IGATIOK 
The report of the International Sanitary, 
Conxcntioii for Acit.il Naxigatiun has been 
sigiifil by most of the important countries 
of thuvvuild. It is proposed that b.initary 
air-dronicH bo established, which will have 
an org.ioi/icd medical serv ice, eejuipmeut and 
facilities for proper cicamin.ition, for isolation 
and care of the sick, and for carrying out of 
disiufcctioQ. The passengers and crevx’ arc 
to be subjected to hamtary inspection, and 
anj perbuns with symptoms of iofectioub' 
dtscabca are to ho piohibtled from ciiib.irking. 
PLigue, cholera, yellow fever, typhus and 
smali-poxare buhject to special measures. 


Dct.uU of a cargo-carrying airplane, which 
can tiansporl in its fuselago an automoble, 
were dibiloscd in Ameiica recently. 

riiepivnc IS 60 arianged that it can carry 
tioops, serve ae an ambulance, tiansport 
goDeuil fieiglit, cafeteiia cijuipDient, eparo 
onRims, ,;.vsoline. or other supplies. 

Special fiUingb aio provided for loading 
bulkv oi lie.i\y objects. 

A«.aioopUauspoit, four folding benches 
‘•‘*'nc<l. TJicso benches will scab 
lb boldaia and leave looin for their packs, 
rides and other iinpodimenta. 

mjvxm'vqi.b or riNEU PUTRor. 

Cheimsts attached to tho R. A. P. havo 
euccocdcd in ev oh ing a more powerful potiol 
callable of giving mi extr.v 20 miles an 
hour for the uso of tho Biitmh fighting 
cnuioes. ” ** 

Thoemcicncyofthenew fuel is attributed 

J^ thcpicsenco of a higher oclaiio number. 
Ibe tests conducted by tho Air Ministry have 
luoxc-d wniplctely successful. Tho use of 
ins fuel icquiies a slight, modification in 
the desigu of the engines 

mi .. J‘o«niNa 

for II, „ , 

"" rooMdor 11, i. |1,„ 1,,„|,,„ 

I.cj.cr«,„uo .u,„cc ,„„1 
jet occorriil 1„„„„„ l,in„,,.' ““ 

.0,0 thol, ,[ f„„aiso.l, It v.iil } 

tioioloodlo tliclorakiloo,, of c.'m;,;., 
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IRRIOmON PROJECTS IS M\.Dn\‘^ 

The review ot irrigation lo InJia. 1033-34. 
gives the following account of the_\ai»ous 
piojccts under consiJeiation of the 
Madras Goxernment. 

(n) The estimate tor the Tiiugabhadi.* 
project was revi-.ed with the aid of a sjiecial 
Public Works Department ebUblishinent A 
special Revenue Oflicor was aKo appointed lo 
investigate the revenue aspects of the scheme 
and his interim rcpoit was submitted to the 
local Government during the scar. The 
general question of the sl.aiing of the waters 
ot tho Tungabhailra was also under 
evamination and coirospondence with the 
other Governments lODCCined 

(i) Another higo scheme under 
«D8iJenvtion was Ui<> Lower Bhavani project 
n tho Coiiiibatore distiict It has been 
lecidod to UcsU'ii tins pioject prunaril) for 
.he iriigationof <lr> irops instead of nee. and 
i eprcinl establish meat was ^initionoil for 
the project on the linm ludicattsl bv the 
local Qoveruuient 

(e) Several sill vlli I sebcines al-o were 
under invcstig.itiOQ. \uiuiig tlie»e weie Iho 
schemes for the extension of irrigation in the 
three sections of the Godavari delta $>stom 
and proiMs-tU for extending irrigation in the 
CoimliAlore distntt from the Simvani and 
for the restoratinn of the old course of the 
Ujjakondan channel, Triehinopol) district. 

LO\SS TO BXOTS 

A conference of the rjots in lUmachandni 
puraui Division, 11. Godivari. held at 
Alamuru last month, urged the local Govern 
ment to help in relieving rural indebtedness 
by advaueing loans to rjots al 41 per cent 
interest, the loans Ijcing wide repajablo 
in 40 annual instalments. 

Mr. N. Satjauamj ins. Socretarv of the 
Irrigation Advisorj BoirJ. who pre-ided. smd 
that Government could borrow money from 
the public at 3 to 35 per eenU interest and 

lend it to rjots .st 4i iwr cent, utilising the 
differcoco tovrards the co't of adraimstmtive 
work. Ue suggestcsl tb vt loans bo granted 
towatvU tbo liquid vtion of debts of less than 
lU. 2.000 through a sivoci il agenej . consisting 
of a Deputy Collector and two non ofOcial 
advisers for e.ich revenue division. 


nOLIDVTS ttITn PVT 

The Indian Branch of the International 
I/ibour Ofl’icc puts the caiso for workers’ 
hohdavs m the following statement 

In India, bolidajsvuth jxij arc enjojed onlj’ 
by Ik very small percentage of thecountij’s 
woikiog populatiou. a rule, all employees 
of the Government as ,iIsO of local bodies 
like niunicitialitics. district boards, etc., aro 
enttUod to holidays with pay , hut largo 
masses of Indian workers serving under 
pnvate cmplojeis ate at present dented this 
privilege There are a number of icasous, 
however, whj the proposed international 
convention on the subject iJiould meet with 
ready suppoit from both employer and 
woikers In tho first plice. there is tho 
plij siological argument in fav our of securing 
for Uic worker, whom modern production 
pioocsses and tbo ration. ilisatioD of labour 
aic siibjecliog to an ever increasing nervous 
(eiivion. All oppoituiiity foi recuperation. 
Secondly, there is the social i^rgumcnt 
• hat inasmuch asmodci o production pioecssee 
and rationalis-atiou considerably incre.iso 
■ndividuiO output, it should ho possible for 
the worker to share in the henents of the 
locreosc in productivity by the enjoyment 
of ft few days' holiday every jear. Thirdly, 
there is much to be said in favour of 
gcneraiisiog a practice which, according 
lo the statistics collected by tho I. L. O., 
counted 19 milUoo bcncGcianes lo 192Q 
ID Europe nloue. Fourthly, it would be a 
fallacy lo regvrd paid bolid.ays as a buiden 
on the employer for wlucli ho receives no 
return, as he obtains a very real return by 
fiodiiig his employ CM fresh and c.vger for 
work when they return from their holidays 
and rcai>s on advaoi.vge m higher output, 
fewer si<oiit goods, less ab'-ence, less sickness 
and fewer accidents. Fifthly, a consideration 
ot a different kind which has gained weight 
since noemploy ment, luis become so severe 
that tho generali!..ition of annual holidays 
with pay given in rotation is one of several 
meswures winch would enable additional 
staff to be employed. 

VVkCK STVNDVRDS 

It IS understood that a Cominusion is 
shortly to be .npiioiDtovl to investigate and 
report on tho problem of uncontrolled 
Indian immigration and its ctfccts on wage 
standards of tho Ceylon labouring classes. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 



YOTKRS IN HYDROS 
Tlio number of electors in tho Madras 
Piesideney, according to tlio rc\iM*d 
liieliininarj rolk, ia now available. Tlie 
tiKuies, togeth.cr' with the number of seats 
iilloltcd for each community iu tho Madras 
Legislative Asscmblj (the lower IIouso>UDdcr * 
the Ikforms) aie as under 

Sratb 
116 


ilCN 

Voters 

Caste Hindus 

•1.R5O.000 

Scheduled Castes 

42.-1.000 

Muslims 

381,000 

ludi.in Christi.ans 

19.1,000 

Women 


Hindus including Sebo- 

duled Castes 

1,100.000 

Muslims 

(IG.OOO 

Indiiiu Chiistuins 

1(5,000 


TIIC UOIIOT INFOUMAHON HURntU 
The Itohot luforuiuticm Huroau, now 
inhtallcd at the London Post Ofllce, gi\cs ain 
mformatioii about Post Onlw buKinews 
ranging fiom the cost of a imrocl at a end,' 
weight to tho ChUhlibliinont of radio 
^Iciihoiio ( ommunieatmn v. ith a «hin at sea 
The only thing rcimn-d n to consult tho 
ini cx for tho ro-iuitcd subject and press tho 
indicated number. 

THR StTARU JUllLlEi; COLt.CCTlON 
II. E. Uio Viceroy and L uly WiUinedon 
Milt tho following ulogram to Tbcr 
Majcatii’S on September 1 . 1 ; 

^^o are indeed lunny to inform Vm— 

Siher J»b.loo S l„r u" 

memory of y.iur Indian subjrct. b> c.tnnile,! 
mid improtnl mean, of ined.ial „|icl 

TWO GEUIIAN SCI10I.\H$ 

of .r "nlifaSe I^f'lntn^. S.l^e^nW" 

»»d .be Weet, ba.e cnn.;,.,‘SC.,“ ‘ 
norker. in the amdija fmcoaio life 

lie,ad,,narter..l cSfl '“'■"S il. 


Adyar Paupuletb, Nos. 193 to 198. Th 
Purpose of Theosophy by Jlra. A. F 
Pinuett : Tho Disciples and Soino Karitii' 
Problems hy Aunio Besant j Theories ii 
Compamticc ilythology hy Molnni M 
Chivttcrjee: Theosophy: Its meaning am 
^aI^o by Annie Besant ; The Work o 
Trieo-,ophy m the World by Aunio Besant 
Theo&ophical Pubhsbing House, Adyar 

All-India Journalists' Conference 
Coutamiug reports of the last three 
sessions C.tlcutt.a, 1920 ; Bombay. 1930 am 
Calcutta. 1935. To bo hml of the Secretary 
Indian Journalists’ Association. 22, II. G 
Kar Roivd, Shanibaz.ar, Calcutta. Prici 
As. 8 Postage As, 2. extra. 

PROBLEif OF INDI \N Shippinq. A pamphlet 
conl.aimng speeches on the resolution 
> elating to Indian coastal tiado discusscii 
at Ibc- 8tli annual session of tho Federation 
Of Indian Chambers of Commorco am! 
l^nduhlr} , held at Dcllii on 30Lh March 103C 
&II Caur.inga Press. Calcutta. 

Gopal KmanNA Gokhale : His Life and 
bl.«clj0, % Job,, s. nojlnnil, m.a, 
X. ai. c. A. Publislung House, Calcutta. 

Tile Saktas. By Ernest A. Payne, ii A 
ScuS.''-’ A. Publishing House: 

Economic Theory. 
Hj Saljanath Sen. m.a. and Sisir Kumar 
Was, M.A. Model n Book Agency, Calcutta. 

Tiib Third ENaLiHu Emdabby to Poona 

n n ^ '‘"'J I>. n. Banaii 

I>. B. Taraporewala. Sons & Co.. Bomb.?y. 

*^‘nv OF THE QaTJIA 

UABtVAMSHA. Pait I ‘ T’.-n., , . , . 

I>«lta i5o.« 4 Co„ r.o, Dum 


